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There is contained in this laſt edition whatſoeuer can be required 
for the building or good ee a.husbandmans houſe or coun- 
trie Farme: as namely to foreſee the changes and alterations of times, 
to knowe the motions 6 power of the Sunne: and Moone, vpon 
the things abour which 2 


ich husbandrie is oceupied, as to cure the ſicke 
labouring man, to cure beaſtes and flying fo les of all forts, to dreſſe, 
plant or make gardens as well for the kirchin and phiſicke vſe, as alſo 
in quarters, with many faire and cunning portraitures, to make com- 
partments of diuers faſliions in every quarter: with a large deſerip- 
tion of the herbe Nicotiana or Petum, as alſo of the roote Mechoacen : 
to plant, graft, and order Orenge trees, Citron trees, and ſuch other 
ſtrange trees: to order bees: to make conſerues, to preſerue fruits, flo- 
wers,rootes and rindes ; to make honie & waxe: to plant and graft all 
ſortes of fruit trees; to ere eee of ceruiſes and oiles: 
to diſtil waters and oiles, or quinteſſences of / hatſoeuer the husband- 
mans ſtore and increaſe, with many patrernes of alembecks for the 
diſtilling of chem : to feede and prelerue ſilke wormes: to make and 
maintaine meadow grounds, fiſhponds of running and ſtanding wa- 
ters: to take fiſhes ; to meaſure and till corne ground: to bake bread ( 
to dreſſe baked meates: to brew beere: to trim vines: to make medi- 
cinable wines, with a very large and excellent diſcourſe touching the 
nature and qualitie of iue in generall: and after that, another ſpe- 
ciall and particular one of all ſuch wines as growe in Gaſconies Langue - 
doc, T ouraine,Orleance, Paris and other countries of Fraunce : to plant 
woods of timber trees and yndergrowrh : to make a warren : to breed 
herons: and to imparke wilde Heaſtes. Aud laſtly in the end a briefe 
diſcourſe of the nature, manner of taking and feeding of the nightin- 
e goldfinch, ſiskin, larke, and other ſuch finging and melo- 
dious birds. | „ 
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ONORABLE SIR 
Pn DARFAL ANIGHT, 


Lord Willoughbie,Baron of Willoughbie and 


Eresbie, Lord Gouernour of her Maieſties 
tonne of Barwick,and Lord Warden 
ef the cal AMarcbes, 
| | 


IS Darim in his deepe affecting de- Plan, 
a fire made choiſe of many ſuch ſub- Ng -Aeyb. 
2 iects and capraines, as Zopyrusz and 
Raus after that tlie peſtilence had 
| ynpeopled Thefſalia, did wiſh that 


lh the ſwarmes of piſmires( 


Seruius in 


las it is ſaid, the rm dons tooke 2-4cncid: 


1 GA NL | their names) might be turned into 
wen: So I am vndoubtedly perſiva- 
ded 2 able) that you hauing made your clad 
ſeof thevkingowfich are from above, and ſtriuing 
rein to ſet vp your reſt of contentation; would with like de- 
light haue welcomed ſome ſuch thing, as had concerned the 
dreſſing and adorning of the ſoule: rather then any courſe,coun- 
trie — domeſteeal⸗ diſcourſe (ſuch as I am here to offer vnto 
your Honor) being commonly eſteemed but as a tale of a turfe, 
or mat foramattocke, And in deede I could haue wiſhedthat 
the Heauens had ſtoupt as lowe to haue reuealde vnto you ſoine 
of her ſacred m — as che earth hath aduanced it ſelfe here- 
in, and opened her mouth to ſhew vnto you her cabinet of rich 
prouiſion, and casket of precious ie wels. Or elſe, that according 
to your place and calling ſome Ceſar had affoorded you fome 
. See as 4p : or ſome Lycureg us 


uch 
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Onid libr. fs, 
Metamorpb. 


Parrbh in chi- 
rum l. 2 c. 3. 


ow me at this tins 0 


| ro your Ho | = 
ſame, may it pleaſe ole alictle thereu 
hat varietie and ſtore okararities it moſt p 


and I doubt not but that you ſhall finde it as pleaſant to your 
Honor as/gillknewhisrobe alaileable to husbandmen. And 
that in reſpect of the ſubiect matter, which (rhough« others fol- 
lowing their ee, gern due, and  preiudicate opinions haue ac- 
counted baſe and vile) I knowe your Honor doth admire and 
(much like vnto the Poet in r point crying out, Nec vox 
hominem ſanar O Dea certe) 775 Idoe not take this earth to be 
woorthie to bee accounted of in contemptible wiſe, but ra- 
ther to bee helde as a foueraigne Emprefle, and ſole Monarch 
ouer earthly creatures, as wearing by beſt right : and title, the 
naturall imperiallerowne : A Diuine ſage, as a ets ew 
the laurel], bur alſo cuery other beautiful & fomring 
may be enſigne of the ſame: A celeſtial! body; — were 
viewed rounde e bo founde for hew nya ee, 


that Dorothie 05 whom vero P1616 ne writeth: nei- 
ther yet with ſo few as ſixe and thirtie, as was that noble woman 
called Margaret, dwelling in the territories of Cracouia, and 
mentioned by CMartinu Cromer: but with an infinite number 
of millions; in ſo much as that in that reſpect, it may be compa- 
red to thoſe Inſecta animalia, which haue not their life and vitall 
. power,reſtrained more vnto ſome one partoftheir bodies, then 
to another, but to the whole inditfereatly and alike. For ſo fruite- 
full is this great mother of the worlde, as that not onely in her 
wornbe and inward bowels, ſhe conceiueth, perfiteth, and brin- 
geth toorth moſt precious, ſeruiceable & beaurifull babes: but in 
cuerie other pat; euen in her moſt ſuperficiall and outward eruſt. 
For what is there which golde, liluer, minerals, and ptecious 


ſtones, 


* 


— . — ipping go 
flying ſparkes, and blaſing ſtars: — 2 and 
theretore not ſo fearefull; ——— Hrs wr wo and earth- 
uakes ) yet there is not any one nor all of them to be compared 
. er , called by linie a little worlde, and by 
Zoroaſter the vtter ft indeuour of nature: Neither ſhall you 
finde that it can want any one of theſe perfeRions,if you doabur 
weigh how that it was made to n euery 
liuing thing, and therefore to containe whatſocuer neceſſarie 
ching that mighi be of vſe, either for the generation or nouriſh- 
ment of any or all the liuing things that are. Neither yet ſeeing it 
was made and is maintained by his warde, by whom alone euerie 
ching hath not onely his be _ 
ther ofth 3 or in the depthes: and without 
whom likewiſenothing canhecreafter be, that nowe is not, or 
ntinue which alreadie is. And certain ve can not deeme but 
it helde this diuine reputation on amongſtcholep rofound ſear- 
chers out of natures ſecrers , and — thadewers and ſetters 
forth of natures workes : the ſonnes of the Mules. For inthe li 
of their piercing reaſon, they (falling to admire the 
tg ch 2 din power ot ee eee : 
a-diuine to the ordering 1 
Leri thing concerning the ſame, as 2532 ca 
2 excel ——— then anie 
rthat euer was, did excell his leaſt viceroy: And there- 
not ſinde how better to expreſſe ſuch rurall God, then 
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chat there are ſo manie — = 

dukes, Dukes; Ma 8 pr 

the — — and b — —.— 
alſo for that according tothe largenes of the landes whichthey 


Heſtod. lib . 
fea py. A 
uf. 


ouid. in Epiſt. 
Firg.in Ae- 
neid. 
Plut. in epit. 
de vit, 


flowers, and Pomona to 


his 1 Bacchus this nr. bislake of — 
torment, and Ceres to corne, Siluunus to the woodes; Flora to 
les &c. Fnnu 1 is 


holde iu their poſſeſſion; ſo is theit power, magnificence and 
renowme. Furthermore, of or from the earth is miniſtred mat- 
tet to defende or offende; feede, orfamiſh coma es or ſtarueʒ 
make blinde, or reſtore ſight; to ouerturne or builde ws at 
8 to giue, or tale away light; to procure health or — 
foes, or friendesz e, or warre; pleaſure, or paine donor 
ads aſte;ordifaſt; fleepe ſleepe, or watchfuh ies ſores, or 
barrennes, or fruitefulnes; life, or death. Andintiatnor? Vea, if 
you ſhoulde deſire to looke vpon the counterfeite of heautie, or 
to knowediuine Pandora her manifold other graces, 
= farre to ſearch; ſeeing heerein, irreprehenſible 


23 ſur- 


| fairenes3 infinite riches; rare attite; robes; ornaments, 
— 


llitie, vrilitie,wiſedome, and gouernmenr: ſeeing italſo 
(as the center of the worlde) attended with ſo manie glitterin 
globes which the heauens doe containe, euetie one readie and 
preſt to applie themſelues, and whatſoever is in them in all 


ſeruiceable ſort, for the effecting of her affaires. For who is he 


that vpon ſuch groundes can refraine as abſolutely ro-giue fen- 
tence with ir , againſt all ſortes of creatures ( not Cn 
the higheſt heaucns 5) as euer was giuen with Helena for beau- 
tie; Penelope for chaſtitie; dence for pietie 3 or Then. 
cles for faſtnes of memorie. And finally this ſacred; God- 
deſſe, as ſhe ſheweth her beautic, in being cioathed in her 
eayeſtcolours; and her perfection in her er indnes ; 


u ms 
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— cer bene dign 
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— — 
her:) but rather of — if 
durie)pric n forward(ſo much asliethin 
— — chat ſo 
receiue as it were a ſecond birth, to the dou ing 
5 — her lively and luſtie daies. And both the ſorts 
of them, as namely whoſe which thape their courſe to the pur- 
chaſing of this hauen through the ſtraites of toile: and 
the other who indure hard ſtormes, till lead learningsload- 
| ge haue allo diſcouered the fame by kiltull precept. And 
| the rather, ſeeing thataswiledome it ſelfe: (calling the firit ang . Chro. 26. 10 
WAaw iy: Wieser and tillers of the carth,) Gene ſ. 4. Zo 
the pradtiſeof che VV Oorthics of all ages and nations, whether 
ou mind che Romines. awonęſt the Gentiless or the _ F 
ings andkingly race amongſt the: Ieucs: and wrdly theeſti oper acme 
" monies ot pre ne writers, Dy corum pauere greges: em- fran. in 2. Ecleg. | 
15 in eee Ka not ſuffered ow Pow 885 | 
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ee 
r eee to be 
hoarie haires of very firſt eldeſt anti · 

ec | — t immorta N then how much 


— the wie ing foorth, as alſo recotding 
9 — — Wherefore accept 
and tale in good part R. Honorable, (as one who can neuer let 
1 7 kindnes . athatt beene offered to amother)this 
laboured worke the magazin and ſtore-houſe of all ſuch know- 
ledge, as may make for the honour, dignitie, maintenance, and 
beautie of that common mother; tom whole wombe we (euen 
all of vs) are not onely deſcended; but by whom wee are ſtill 
ſuſtained; and into whoſe boſome death ſhall no ſooner caſt vs, 
chen weſhall be welcome, 2 y receiued, throughly and in- 
diſtinctly reunited, and ſafely 8 

mons, whereupon ſhe will as readilie render and repaie whatſo- 
1 beene thus committed to her cuſtodie and charge. 
And that God that ſhall ſende foorth his glorious angels to the 
N „ 


nued your life, ind drawne out your dates in Tis re 
loue of his truth according to ſinceritie; andmade houas a -_ 
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ſong, is repui ed as chiefe in his profeſion. Then bell fer 
nothing hinder that Liebault for like, bus far 1 art ſhould reape 
of thee the like affe tion and eee friendly _ The 


learned man ſeemeth ro me to haue made thus long digre fon and tur- 
wg aſide am of his dire way; namely the e his particular 
, Upon ſome deepe rouch wherewith he had felt himſeife moo. 
wed tolabour the rehening of the miſerable ſtate of mankinde, which 
(either Fork ignorance or ſinifter mplayment of the gifts of his 
minde and nature, or other goods ) he found euery where either pin- 
ched with penurie,yea worne out with want, and(as it were) fait ſlut 
op inpriſon 105 fe my all ſufficiencie : orelſe looſely and lemaly running 
2 ; not onely ceaſing from the duties which he ould and could doe, 
following ſuch practiſes as lawfully hee neither could nor 
alla! 75 For Le thou poſablie auoide him whoſoener thou art ? 
— thou be one of great place 55 ofſe ſons he teac het h thee to charge 
thy ſelfe as thy reuenemes will liberally reach taking heed of prodiga- 
 bitie zand ſtirreth thee vpto the knowledge of the ordering and areſe 
ſing of ground or what ſoeuer other thing : that ſo thou — one- 
le ſee what ts 8 bee done and hom, but alſo iudge thereof when it is 
done. If an i bu. erſon and having nothing but what thou la- 
boure# for lacking alſo s kill, and ſo ſuffering thy field ro grow barren: 
he teac heth thee IT good meanes for rhe making of it fruirfull, of for for 
Uacke of will pouerrie come vpon thee & an armed man, know that 
there is neuer a preceps of painefull toyle and laborious hucbandrie 
throughout " . oo Booke ; but it ſoundeth an alarum, and proclai. 
1 an open defiance again#t thee as a ſluggard. If through alill 
ioyned wit ad; thou teape the plentiful increaſe a rich harne# but 
abuſe it, to the maliczous * and troubling of thy neighbour in Fn 


To WT. 


eee dag 


cel g 
ge, og rs 


mal rp ranged nt andt ern 
ed may be tendredof her walls, 4 ally, that all vn 
A and diſ ſgracefull waits may be far ee h rakenthe 
paines band thee in ſamanyrhings, ast 2 thouwidt op 
ſeife thereto , ana to doe them well: thonfhalt 
thought to the cuil that might | 
mighe mot be mittaken and thought to fore et that woman'was made 
for a helper, he hathcalled her to her taube, 125 that neither little nor 
Lonſitin of a few ar baſe things , hauing committed to her (beſides 
many ah mater) the cure and chargeof families health. But lea- 
to ſpeake anymore of her charge in particular, I could wiſh all 
pe: of rhas ſexe as are religious to looke before theyleape, antlto be 
wiſe ee e to ſobrietie and grauitie: 5 medling aboue 
their place andreach in matters of Phiſicke : and grauitie, 4s not ha- 
wing any thing to doein the inf He Fukes, e ther f for uſing or pre- 
paring of them ; ſeeing they argue, if not plainely proone, a light,a 
looſe and verte ſinfull life. and finally, ſeeing that them hole earth 
was once a Tempe, an Eden (that u a place 7 all pleaſures and de- 
lights) and the aſigned poſſeſdion and Tata iuheritance of man 
and woman to labour and liue in with exceeding ioyandfelicitie; and 
that through their ſinne it was curſed, and they caſt out of the moſi 
pleaſant, commodious, and beneficiallpart thereef. I could wiſt them 
tointlyro record ſuch their former felicitie and the loſſe thereof, to the 
end theymay apply their hurts onto wiſedome and learne, that though 
they labour, yet if they wallow in ſinnes, they doe but throw downe 
twiſe as mach as By build ”} , m_ and marre more, then they 


male 


things that match & ſate ſo rogither as that one 
goe without the other ; lle ms ebend and la 
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To the Reader. 1 85 
male z driue far away the creatures of meate and maintenance, which 
mn + ah 1 ſera _ main ee 
that ſoit might t wot 4 PLAN — ede or cloth them,” For know - 
ly ne late 3 with euerie 


ledge, 5kill, tayle, paine, 
Jr. wr Ars EE EDS 
Neve d. aps, = che be, 


eee vertue 
be. ae 


greys ate and 
.— in all . would mo#f gladly thriue 
proſper. Thw( Gentle Reader) haumg commended wnto thee, 
. due and drift ; and mine owne aduiſe how thou mail, 
ma certainly attaine the ſame, I leaue thee 3 hoping, that as they are 
them cannot well 

hold of them 


hem to be lo, er lie idle. 


W 2 


W cn elan 


| Farewell, 
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'Mi 7% amongſt allrbe Miene lk man can 


/ artaine either by contemplation or practiſe, 
I here: ſeemeth vnto me to be no one, which 
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ite, re woo more aer & at 
carieforthelifeof man, then husbandrie: wherein we. doe not onely 
ſee with our eies and handle witch our bandes the workes of nature: 
but ( which is more) wee finde out thereby the incomprehenſible 

wer and greatnes of God, whichof a ſmall c | 
twigand ſmall plant, cauſeth to grow vp, tre 4, 
ſtore of fruits: therein we acknowledge the —.— | 


beames of the goodnes and bountifulnes of jr n dand Cr 
tor towardes His creatures, naturally and appeere a 
ſhine, becauſe chat ofthe t things f 
ſheth, ſuſtaineth and maintaineth our humane life : there AG 
conceiue us exceeding pleaſure to ſee the trees and herbes 
3 out of the boſome and wombe oftheir ten- 


der and naturall nourſe. To be briefe, we learne there what manner 
of life we oughtro ine, as, not to be idle, to increafethatwhich4s ours, 
intines, pleaſures, ambition, and ſuch other vanities. 
This was the cauſe why our firlt parents did giue themſelues to the 
tilli of the earth rather then vnto anie other exereiſes or paſtimes: 2 
as if this skill and profeſſion had beene grafted inthe ſpirit of mo 
man, euen at once and togither with the firſt een | 
to the ende that he and his ofspring might be ſtirred vp added ä 
to till the earth; the better to acknowledge the abe of God, to 
liue more holy, and in greater innocencie, to be more free and voide 
of enuie, debate, couctouſnes, and other yainc courſes vſed of the 
world. That ſo it was, that Ane hunted out of the 2 r 
den for his ereſlion found no. better meanes for his neceflaric 
re liefe, and to _ him for the. ſtaying of hisminde and hart in the 
widdeſt of his penſiuenes and moſt grecuous calanuties which were 
inflicted ypon — as a puniſhment for his offences: but to labour the 
dad be he 25 bisclildren. Nee after that the flood had purged 
and 


pe ebe eee 

of Alles: David in ke ding of ſheepe , 
5 euere called from the folde te | e | feep 
ee roo rds,w 5 e Prophets, an 
faith eee Got, tobeb 42 he inoſt wor 


inns x ws | wh . ie of all Maul ae — 4 
n when ie and oecupie himſelfe in trimming 

vp and contriuing ſome one or other comely plot of deligh 5 0 

c dare, —— oi ndo = 


and quartering ts, eres ONS cnn 
he — in as much as he on not withhold 
his owne hands in hel; ing forward of the worke. Many both Sena- 
tors and Dictators, as Iſo Conſuls of Rome, commaunding and go- 
one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtares of the world: haue taken 
esthentobe moſt e , andar greateſt leaſure, hen t 
25. beene moſt ſerioutly ene the husband men: and neuer ſo 
0 well contented and pl —— as when be ing let looſe 
. 135 and freed from publique affaires, they m ighe have their full ſwinge 
| and free ſco e to atrend the husbanding © the earth. Euen ſo for cer- 
It taine (as Pliuis faith the earth (in no part behindewith due thanke- 
Il . fulnes for ſueh honour) was neuer ſo fertill and fruitfull in all kindes 
of fruits | ee wheniemucadornedwitha _ le plough, and vouchſa- 


life, as that to defraude their tedious times and yrkſoi L 
being the greateſt part of their life, e withdraw themſelues 
into che fields, and therein ſport themſelues with ſingular deliglit in 
handling, trimming and dreſſing of plants with their oune handes, 
whereunto they further gaue this honour, not onely to call them by 
their one names, as the herbe Gentian, Ly ſimachie, Teucrium, Ar- 
moiſe, Eupatorie, and many others doe witnes: but alſo which is 
more maruellous; they vouchſafed to take their ſurnames from the 
ſaid plants, as witnes the Fabij, Lentuli, Piſones, Curij, Cicerones, and 
diuers other noble families —_ the Romanes, Now then if the 
vſe and practiſe of this ſcience hath beene fo greatly beloued, valued, 
and cheriſhed for the incredible pleaſure and profit contained there- 


in; certainely the treatiſes and writings concerning the ſame put 


foorth by mary learned men in diuers languages, haue not purchaſed 
any leſſe credit or eſtimation among the common ſort of people. 
Weigh and conſider I pray you how greatly the Bookes of husbandry 
written in Greeke by Orpheiu, Heſiodus, CMuſens, Hieron,and eArche- 
lu, are eſteemed © How greatly the workes of Qſago written in the 
Punicke toong were accounted of throughout the whole world,which 
(as hiſtorie#make mention) were carried to Rome as an exquiſite and 
rare treaſure after the ruines and overthrow of — ? Vea and at 
what a high price, are the Latine workes of husbandrie written 

Columella, Varro, and Cato, valued, which haue beene vouchſafed thus 
honour as to be tranſlated into French © What reckning haue the Ita- 
liens and Spaniards alwaies made of workes concerning husbandrie: 
All this ought to giue vs ſure and vndoubted knowledge and percei- 
uerance,that the skill of busbandrie, is one of the moſt neceſſarie, pro- 
fitable, and acceptable things in the world, as well in the vſe and pra- 
Riſe of it: as alſo for the contemplation, writings, and treatiſes extant 
touching the ſame, This is that Science, to the practiſe whereof 
though I be not yet called, notwithſtanding the pleaſantnes and ex- 
cellencie of the contemplation thereof hach ſo farre poſſeſſed and car- 
ried me away, by reaſon of the affinitie which it bath with that condi- 
tion, which Imake my lion, as that theſe yeeres paſte, Thaue 
brought to light and publiſhed a certaine French treatiſe , called the 
countrey houſe, which to ſpeak the truth, is not altogither of mine own 


doing, but in part the invention and firſt draught ofthe deceaſed M. 
Charles Steuens: and yet ſo much reformed for order, and augmented 


and increaſed for quantitie by my labour in euerie edition which I 

haue reuiewed and augmented euetie yeere for the ſpace of theſe 

eighteene yeeres, and that ſo carefully and with ſuch 3 and cu- 

rious examination, as that I haue made it ( as it were) altogither new. 

Vea I dare boldly affirme that more then three 1 the beſt and * 
| 5 I te 


* rr — 


halfe,which Take 


Your more then molt bumble and obe- 
+ . | 
dient Pluſition and ſeruant, 


EHI ui Are. 


The Lord of pn hn to Maſter 
fon Liebault Dottor i in 
_ BM jh Op 


6 Hartes STeveNs of this 9 houſe, 
As founder firſt it huilt : 
In part: but erſt he could it ende, 
Sharpe, ſuddendeath him 7 


To thee.chen L1zBavLT ſonne inlaw, 
To famous, skilfull Sr EVEN: 

And follower of Phiſickes art, 

To be by practiſe giuen: 


Is due the praiſe of ſecond birch 
To halfe borne fruit, extended 
So that by him, what was begunne, 


By thee is lar ended. 


Ended LS though that . 
Some cunning skill heere ſhewed: 
Let low and lame, he leſt the ſame, 
And n haſt all beſtowed. 


Ea: = . Mlb 


Fo o 2 of this — oak 
So beautifull, was laide 

And parts aloſt eke reard ſohigh . 

Tg ee el STEVEN aide 


Alice lor 00 dicdaihefull dead 
O death white wrong thou didſt) 

Him caught and kild before that he 
ann to the midſt. 


So that the worke which bene 
A building fully finiſht, 

Enlarged with — galleries 
And pillars ofthe felt 


Imperfect ſtaied and ts ud 
If learnedLIEBAVUr, 
Had not repaird in better fort, 
And mended all the fault. 


For putting to bis helping hand, 
And quinteſſence of skill, 

With — and bikes birds and chaſe, 
The voide roomes he did fill. 


And 


* 
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Sheoids , uodadibon 
22 Algo my vi dela; ar. 


The fame ente 255 25 b. 


Pſcoldin 3 Itheecall 
I vouchnoughtbutatroth: 
And if thou ſho e ſame gainefay; 
8 . 5 
For all men know, ſee, and affirme 
The miſchiefe of thy toong : 
Thy eee ue wet -1 CY 
Th ym NCrs! ng. en 5 
wet YM! 70 fl Seti Jen Hoe 4 5 n=aT 
The chaſed Harythehunting dogs 
Gainſt hard ſtiffe ſtanding trees: 
Doth notcruſh,tillhe hardlypre 
Grow ' waſpiſh like the Bees. 


The ide boare apt to teare intwo 


And kill, enraged by chaſe: 
Without the ſame doth — to fome 


Orſhewanangrieface. 
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UNSEEN 
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But votſt tou wharthey ſay abroad? 
Thy bookethy ſeltedeciphers: 
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m_ orks SEES 
ſo farre from 25 55 — of fourde iudg emen oi 
je 3 er a dime to fil p. * ich the worke: 


ning; mote nl —_— 077 rn thins rn 


ftand.t r nar manner of deliuerie 

I mill ener giue place vmto them in any thing what ſoeuer. The thirde 
occaſion is 0 e pricked forwarde rather for their 
profite, then for my yi haue vndertooke to print my worke vn- 
er afippoſed name, deniſed 5 the * and the tomne ſ an l he 
4 partie 
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' ACauearorleſſonof inſtruction vnto the Reader, 
by 5 roo "BK. CDT TIA 1 8 = e 77 


Ss on <1 or 
ED Ys Hehubandmans een (friengle Reader) s 
r ccupie about ewothings , that is to Y, 
Id li g che 97779 of beaſts: 
ce ti —— the producing and brin- 
ing fort of nouriſhment; and the keepin of beaſts | 


3 3 Homer — 
wo to be the ſonne of Ceres and ſaſaw. The husbandmans life in 
rim alwaies be ene accom mg Yay ro 
les of all others : vince the great Lord and creator 
aſligned (before the fall of mankinde 1 countrie life and 
habration vnto our firſt parents, —— called Eden: Which is 
as much to ſaie, —.— aeg e repleui- In bu 5. ſermon 
ſhed wich all { ports of plants, tre 48 3 of en al Saints, 
was ſcitunte oder che E — — ae em 
as others faie , inthe al without the 
Capricorne and Cancer :"or elſe out of this worlde, and of all trouble- 
ſomnes of the aire: — nes. that during che time of mans inte- 

gritie, there was any 1 in the aire or any exceſſiue qualitic of 
wth heate , but that it was altogither plealant and well 
with che nature of man. Some men are of minde that this garden 8 
was n wing az as droroa uot: it was deſtrored: 


region of the two Tropicks 


ges f ay as 2 as x for  eAdamour firſt father was 
placed in a champion grounde, after he was created and fafhioned of 
the earth of the fielde of Damaſcus, to ſerue his Creator, and to the 
end that all his actions might redound tothe glorie of his * 
Lorde ; not ro toile in it with paine and griefe, which ſhorrlie 
were laide vpon him and his poſteritie. This is the reaſon why the 
old writers haue cald the husbandmans trade, the life of libertie and 

innocencie: whereunto alſo they (as well the Grecians as Larmes) 
haue compoſed their Bucolicke ſongs, framed of a more plaine and 


bar verſe then any other pecee of Poetrie W uy 
they 


Fancy 


Booke 29, ch. 
18. 


they neuer di in an other 242 or lition ofl e For in trutli 
bich reſſ either roſite or Dul dh 


among all other artes w e 0 health 
of man, husbandrie is he cliiefs | by reaſon tha beſides it affoordetli 
and miniſtreth nouriſhment, it alſo hach a kinde of continuall trade 
with the ey the common nurſe" fallmen,ſtreng ngrhning and main- 
taining the of our bodies, en liue more health- 


1 er time. For this reaſon Heſſads recommendeth | 
wor kes of husbandrie vnto lus onely brother Perſus, promi g hin 
thereby 5 * pb Th bucallo in ere dite An 


3 bet e by) 3 ddI 
Cre acne fake Cole che gat the Fhracian 


whic ror aches we remeron wn enowt | 


| 2 rofloriſh the lfte and exerciſes of the countrie 


as Ozyris which founde out the worke of trauſplanting, huſ- 
Tae and gnadenng (fee Fig olgbo-inein pE-7: or as Iſis, 
who was e ee deſerued great honour for hauing learned 
to ſowe & reape corne, as Drodorws maketh mention. There is 
no wan but he may gather in what felicity & peaczablenes menliued 


from the beginning of the world, vntill the time that Cain built that 


great eitis in Libanus, which he called after the name of his ſon Eu „ 
proboed God 


and in which the citizens . 
through their filthie and wanton liues, euen wholie to deſtroy all by 
the floud of waters. But oe, otherwiſe called Ian or Ogeges, being 


more wiſe and better aduiſed, and contenti dimſelfe with a coun- 
trie farme (as many moe ofthe Parriarchesa o did) being 6x hundred 
eres olde, in the end, euen in the yeere ofthe worldar! 
N ie and Gxe, entred intò bis arke: wherein hauing lived a 
yeere and ten daies, he was ſaued with his familie, . 
22 75 mountaines of Armenia or Caſpia, which are in Sc. our 
Araxes, as Beroſus the Chaldean, /erome the Egy Egypran, and 
4 Phavix of Damaſcus doe holde and deliver : who 
e fiftie rh lot (or neere thereabout) before Ni- 
niue, the floud came, and that Nos being gone out of the arke, liued 
2 age : that is to ſaie then when as yet euerie one was a huſ- 
= ither to labour the earth, living without anie 
— at, all the while, till Minus and Semiramis had 
corrupted this 3 olden worlde, exerciſing militarie weapons 
in ſtee de of the tooles of r. The thing was alſo obſerued by 
many ee as als wa r e Aale his ye — 
Cato: whoe ongi r ine the 0 
den time of two Baade and wan yeeres —— the ty rannie 
whiel was brought in by Nin, This An ſame thin 23 confir- 
med by 6 * wich 1 comming ot of he 
arke 


: 
| 
f ; n 
: 
: 


re vpo ;che top ofthe mount Cordle; deſcended W plaine 
at the foote of the mountaine filled with dead bodies ( 3 
Miri Ada; which is as much as the place of bowelled men) in 
which Not'etefted a pillar and ingraued this diſcourſe thereupon 7: 
and ypon this oecaſion euer after that time it was called the place of 
. — of the arke, and was inhabited by him & his 
0! (ry ng the worldo;e ſhed fruitefull manner and aboun- 
Diode us Siculia 5 as that Minus in Noe his life time 


2 id betiemen, beſides other ten ehou- 
ſte ormratrre mot op Much/to:the ſame 
purpoſe Beroſſy writerh; that for the ſpace of one hundred yeeres, 
theſe husbandaven did increaſe ſo aboundantly , that: Vos one hun- 
dredyeceres after. the floud ( euen then when Phatecb was porneYwas 

. Ae, Ca into 


| into Europe: | 
the gage eee e. 
_ which e 

(coſpe the truth) the: eee number of ſuchas haue 
led ops aur Wl —— — beene * 
waies greater, and their works more excellent then a | | 
ſoeuer, Tg che cauſe why Marem'Terenting Varro complained of 
and founde fault wich the ee for caſt off the countrie 
life, and betaken themſelues to liue at Rome inidlenes, Cicero confir- 


CILIA INGLY dings them to wit, chav there 
was no life or manner of liuinę nd more woorthie:a ver- 
rere 


many 80e & learned men haue written thereof. Ihe firſt amongſt 
the Latines was Aareu- Cato the Cenſor; and after him the two Sars 
ſemne, as well the father as the ſonne ; after them Tremielins 
who hath written with greater commendation thenthe other, In like 
manner Marcus Terentine Vurro, Celſiu Cornelius, Iulius Atticus, Julius 
Greemm, Lucius Moderatus, Columella and others. The Romaines al- 
ſo cauſed twentie volumes of Mabone the Carthaginian his husban- 
drie to bee tranſlated for the benefite of their common wealth. But 
thou mult vnderſtand ( curreous Reader) that all theſe their workes- 
were but fleight and ſhort little workes, in reſpect of the valew and 
greatnes of this preſent countrie farine , framed by the great Doctor 
Monſieur Liebavlt,not without his great pains and coſts, which now 
againe is offered vnto thee a newe, and in amore ample and better 
2 ons * any that hath beene ſer forth hitherto, Be- 
des the Latine booke ( intituled Theſaurus ſauitat is # facili 
which he hath put fo wm thee foe daies, rhe comme 
ne ſite 


benefire en eee which n. 
other nations, as F 


8 12 
as a priuiledge and dignitie beſto the verie oxe which crea- 
pp 91 mah OT T0 
be puttoacruelldeath; for thus Elin | — 
thi T Lacedemapian een 


bt 


—— —.—.— 
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Tere comming vnto my hands not many daies 
ſta brieft 4 ort direction — 


Da Luer forte of ſeeds are to be ſomne: inreſpect 
Yo of the good minde which I hane almaies 

te the welle publike, and common commoattie 
} of all, following the example of manie empe- 
Q rours lings princes, and other great perſons,, , 


| / 1 14 bs 
who wearied, and (as I may in ſome ſort ſai ) pierced through,by diſ- 
charging of matters waightie and of great uk te wont to 
refreſh and ſolace themſelues with the honeſt exerciſe. o e In 


ble husbandry: ) Ipurpoſed Right Ho.toſerit in ſuch order as 7 
ao eee * og the protettion of your header to 
communicate & make tt common io all the famorites of ſo profitable a 
profeſſion, as thinking that it would become more commodious unto 
them in this forme then in any of the eme for that being in anie 
moneth they ſhal by & by ſee what ſeeds may be ſow? whiles tt laſteth, 
and in what age of the moone, with the taking of the paines to read all, 
auer the whole maſſe of ſuch inſtructions as are ſet domne in the booke 
following. I hada great & lãging deſire to amplifie it much more then 
I laue done : but haning read ouer diners bookes intreating of this ar. 
gument to that ende, they coul i not affoorde me wherewithtoſatifie 
my intent and purpoſe: bicauſe that ſometimes they do not onely con- 
ceale the tate of the moone ( which ts arbing diligently to be looked 
vnto andobſerued)but(which s more)the ves y name of the moneth : 
content ing themſelues for the moſt part brieflyto' ſer downe the ſea- 
ſons which ſuch ſeedes are to be 7 (Wherefore my good Lord, I 
pray you accept my good will in as good part as if the deede had beene 
done: And by your ab ſolute and perfett s bill in this arte( afwell as in 
wy others Jof your curteſie fulfill and make vp whatſoeuer ſtall be 
wanting in this one particular, or in any other throughout the whole 
wor le, & that ina willing large and I berall manner as I do humbly 
beſeech and intreat you thercumo. From Toloſe the 24, Oct. 1582. 
A 


Ty tbe Right Honorable Monſieur de Pin a, 

Councellour,and Secretarie to the King, and 
tant in the Chaunterie of Languedoc, 
_  holdenatToloſy,P.ArrALL his 


moi? humble ſernant wiſheth _ 
r all lt hb, 


* * 6 5 . 
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ATibl pete ppt 
to * diuers ſorts of. 
ſeedes. 
Apr. 
Colewoorts of all forts. 
be ſowen at all times of ya. | 
eee | Lettuſe. _ 
1 
* 
Wee 
Ms | | 
| Otbers would be | 1 
eee Hl Tt 
as there muſt * 3 Sorrel. Cole Cabbage. 
ſowenin Februarie | Double Marigolds. | Whitg Cole. 
n woone being Tyme. . I Greene Cole. 
Amniſe murked. 
7 Violets. - 
Bites. Old. 
Fall: < Skirmoorts. | Spinage. : 
8 White Succorie. . 
Fennell, | Melons. 
( Parſlie. 1 | Onions, - ; 
Re | Parſnep Ko 
. | Larks E. 
Barnet. 
Leeken. 


woken In May iin the old of the moone : Bleſſed thiſtle. 


Burke 


Ck, 11 lune tbe 

Coriander, | woone bring + 

| | Gourds. | Cucumber. 
Marierome. Olde & Melons, 

| White Peppe. Parſneps. 


Purſtuns. . | In Julie, the Full: White Succorie. 
„ ww. hy moone being o Olle: Cabbage-lettuſe, 
| —_— Margolds. | In Anguſt,the moone betng ful: White ſucrorie. 
| ae. Herbs growing of ſeedes that are ſomen may be 
CAMaubed Anniſec tranſplanted at all times(except Cheruile, Ar- 
Blites. rage, Spinage aud Parſlie, which are nothing 
Tow muſt Shirwoorts, woorth when they are tranſplanted) euer obſer- 
ſave: in | Full: Succonir. l ued that ſuch tranſblantationbe in da moift or 
March. 5 Fennel. ramie weather : for e, EG 2 7 
the moon | Apples of loue. totbem to mater them. 
eve Srl EEE 
| 7 es. | now 7 0 
| | rhat the choiſe and — 
2 | age of ſcedes ts dou- Curumbers, 
Bleſſed I hiſtie. ble, for after you: 
Cole Cabbage, haue choſen them, 4 
| White Cole. (rope, full, heanie,cor- 
Greene Cole, pulent, groſſe, of a 
+ | Citrons, - . ' | good colour, and not Orig 
' I Cucumbers. - falling to powder | better * Creſſes. 
bo | Harts borne. nes rottennes or | old ſeedes, | Spinach; 
OT RE rr. f enen As Poppie. 
0h Olde: J Diers graine .  FLetwſesr. 
panel | Tool Wor Þ.- Bure Ni. Artic holes. C - 
iter that Md Baſil, Fifteene daies 
| 1 Thittes, after they put 
Cabage Cole. | forth of 6 a 
| Diers graine. | earth, 
L MAelans. . 


gs Fer 9 . ** 220 do tad proſper a great 
| Barnet, I 8dxale better when they are ſawey vppom ſuch 


Leekes. | daies ai are but warme, and not very bot or 
| Sauorie, cold: then in ee arie daies. 


Tow 


| | Fire weather. 
Note chende, wane of the moone. 
that | Boxes ef And after 
| ſeedes wood. | to be well 
| muſtbe Some | Bags of | clenſed & 1 
n in leather. dried in 
Kept) Veſſals of | the ſun or 
: earth, w. 
Other Onions 
om < Chibbols In their 
Leekes J hwukes. 
Yah; lla in the «of | 
Note that | Gather | 
it doth. | the 9 Of the moone. 
wellto | Grift two daies 
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THE FIRST BOOKE 
bp THE COVNTRIE 
| FAR ME, 


mei Chapter, | 

What manner of of buubandrie # intruatad , : 

in he ef ' 3 

I Ven 2s the manner of vied ne this The vetae of =, 
2 day, for the couering and reft of men, is rler can 


nor like vato ** We ſo wee — 
of thecarthfor Iz — 


. eee 


l ficted wy ſe? 093 ha By this 

may ſee our late kinde of husbandrie to attaine and ing with it 
„ECC which is no- 
= dos eee ee hutbandedand 


reicul . de be asd . 
] 5 miglit the more eaſily fi 
| lues toth liking of others )to. compoſe and 

met | ling to che manners of the countrie, without uch . 

affecting eicher by che reading of old writers, or their one ouer rea- ioſnietbhe ruine 

— — — of good wits, -- 


Farme, be not al 
for it is 
learne the 


_ The firft Bookeof 
tht pteſdel ape) ro lay e beg yob the waits, vio bell 
d maintaine a farme, meeſe, or inheritance in the fields, 
2 pled It may keepe and maintaine wich the 


— 


f ily : whereupo 
houſe irs farme, tants do call it at this day ;theontly'o? printipat and greateſt gaine 
meeſe,or field.. that is: becauſe no other thing bringeth more gaine vnto the maſter 
inheritance, thereof then the eatth, if it be well husbanded and reaſonably main- 


tained, Ot Faw 
The ſecond Chapter. 
8 Lede ds 


= HE better to helpe the memorie, and as it were by the way of 
pointing out of our Freneh husbandrie, I will propound and 
ſet before you ion place ſrated in ſuch a coaſt or corner 
as you itiay finde; not ns) Su would chuſe, and therewe will prepare 
without exttaordinarie coſts of charges, a houſe with all ſuch appur- 
tenances (or verie neere ſuch) as are fir and requiſite for our time: 
as good Cuto hath drawne and deſcribed for his, in that treatiſe of 
husbandrie ſet downe by him for the common wealth of the Ro- 
manes. And in the fame place we will intreat of the ſtate and duety of 
— farmer, his wife, his people, cacrell, ymg fowles,andfuchorber 
858. | een | 
The Summe of At the one fide of this houſe, euen iuſt in che place whereuponthe 
the ſecond Booke ſunne riſeth , and in one part thereof we will x fon the houſhold gar- 
den, which neete vnto the borders of his quicke ſet hedge ſhall con- 
taine a frame of railes in forme of an Arbor for vines to runne vpon 
for the furniſhing of dur houſhold tore with Veriuee, and other ne- 
ceffarie hearbs for the houſe: and we fhall not altogicher neglect or 
forget to prouide and plant in the ſame place herbes fir for medicine. 
And yet in this garden alſo you ſhall plant things to 
make your profit vpon, as Saffron, Teazill, Woade, red Madder, 
Hempe, and Flaxe, if it ſeeme not better to reſerue this part of huf- 
bandrie for feldes that are full of fennes or wateriſh places, In the 
other part weſhall make a garden for flowers and ſweete ſinels, with 
his ornaments and quarters, garniſhed with many ſtrange trees. A- 
bout the hedge we ſhal ſer for co make pottagewichali;peaſe,beanes, 
and other forts of 2 : as alſo Melons, Citruls, Cucumbers, Arti- 
chokes, and ſuch like : in ieh place we ſhall intreat of gers. 
The Summe of Next to our gardens we owt dreſſe ſome well defenſed piece of 
the third Bil. ground or greenplot for fruits, and there place dur nuecerie for ker- 
nels and ſexdes, and there plant ſuch ſtoc kes as whereon we intende xo 
, gratt. Aſter or next hereto ourſe rite of ode gro yne trees and ſuch 
; 4 ©, 2s 


"The Summe | 
the fir] 5 


5 th ont) 
u haus beene tranſplanted, al ad remooued3 and 
CESS ILL OL e relc 


ext i "Fi 555 
cche ee woe tpls our medow grounds or p 


aten bread; . —— and aboue the moitie or balfe part of 

In e place which is neereſt vnto the South we will plant the 7he Sn 
vine, aud 2 e the be prdering of the ſame: we will Tpeake of the fact B 
vintage; and 2 of common and medicinable wines. And 
thereto we wall 24 c divers ſorts of wines which growe in our 
countrie of Fraunce. 

| Betwixtthe North and the Eaſt we will place our Le either 2 

vpon ſome hill ain age other place it to bunt in, andiethelugher 1 8 
grounds we will plant imall wood and great tunber- trees, not forget- 
. — 3 

and gouerning of wood or concerni We uill allo 
— Lp es of parkes for wilde bealts, —— buncin of chem, but 
that in a fewe wordes ( for there is no neede that a good houſholder 
ſnould trouble his braine wit 9 — che breeding of 
herons, Finally, we will bricfely deſcribe the order and manner of ta- 
king of birdes, ke after allcheſe things there ſhall not much re- 
maine further to be added hereunto, either concerning the pleaſure 
or profit of a countrie farme, eſpecially ſuch a one as a wan ought to 
deſire, which would liue carefully ang withinthe menen of a 
vpon the labouring of his land. 


The third Ct” 


thin A ite before we oc in band with 
ing of this countrie farme. 


ncerny oy proprietie of inhericance ( er ors 
Authors bot 75 and Latine . intreated ſo e: 
= and Sino) I do not at all i intend to incomber 
therewith, ſuppoſing that this countrie farme and he nd belonging 
vnto it, is ei e detenledby ſucceſſion, and that there is an intent 
tomake it nn. gh ſerue moſt 5 Seu 


# 


153 rol Bing of he nper ru (96 i from al combran- 
ces and claimes before you goe about the D * 

| euerie point as you would haue ir, Forlike'asſome ſay ; that 

The kitchin — god ouſt beth kc hr wel thre: | 


muſt betbe fr} acnues and 1 for the 
2 be ſame: evenſo the firſt point and a prigclicar of n houſholder, be- 
fore he e vp his houſe, is to bethinke himſelfe how he 
may make the ſtate intier and abſolurely vnto himſelfe,and ſo to haue 
nothing to doe, with ſuch as are vnder age, creditours, , rentors, or 
others in ſuperiour place, which may interrupt and comnmaund him 
Sonn ee ae ee een ue 
that all ſuch charges, rites, and cuſtomes as law doth require be fully 
Purchaſe LY anſwered, and by name that it be clecre of all former ſales,bargaines, 
255 — * and tarutes, which is the ſafeſt manner of purchaſing in theſe daies: 
for there are found a farre greater mrs fooliſh buyers then of 
79 foooliſh ſellers. Ler there be paſt a yeere and a day before he _ 
woe fooliſh anie e, raiſing and moouing of new debts, for the cleering of 
— his inheritance, and let him not lay out to the value of a — 
n, fore he bade füliy ended al things, meaſured &bounded hi 
| from his neighbours, and aſſured his peace euen — way- 
ward and troubleſome, To be Wale let him be var ee yarts 
of courts and ſures: and if it cannot dennen 


controuerſie do ſtill on lim 3 (as ſome men ſa 
8 eee 8 ſtrife in 


et let it be of ſuch nature arm. be — 
Eodane; I meane in reſpect of duties to be perfourmed to the chiefe 
Lord and other impoſitions by the Prince, in diſcharging 
euen to the vttermoſt penie, capon, or u batſoeuer elſe ic e, he ouę 
to be no leſſe carefull and diligent, then in mend: i 
roofe of his houſe, which in courſe of rune being le 


vnput in againe cauſeth others alſo tofalland ſd cauſe annoi- 
9 the todgings ynderneath, - a 
The fourth Chapter, 


The ſeating and ther bh of the countrie frei 
| ber bus eee j 


65 


tance, 


e 5 
tance, rounds, and ſeate as falleth vnto him, aſſuring himſelfe that 
— — to him, then Empires 
and kingdomes vnto Wherefore if the place wherein he was 
borne, which he enioyeth by right of ſucceſſion or purchaſe, be not 
naturally ſo fit and conuenient, as that he may there y be drawneand 
allured —— ofa: then he muſt endeuour ſo to fit it by his , . 
skill and endeuour, by his labour ſo carefully to amend and correct it, 3. he in. 
. 
long vnto him, and the er and ſe an houſe. For hee 25% , 
ſhould not learne to luſt after or — (if the prouerbe be Fang % 
true) then a wheele-barrow for che iſe bundred —.— el banner ' thing having 
for the ſecond hundred yeeres. { [+1 31.2 +1] tained bis 
If I ſhould. heere — vs. ghd ituation 
ofa countrie houſe, as ſhould be ſo reer e as that no- eg. 
thing ſhould be wanting therein, REY 1 
be voide ofall reaſon. It is very true that if place coulde be feclian of the 
founde, where the aire, water; 1 earth did 4 — and ee of s 
. ewould wack —— 
for the purpoſe: bot lo it a, chat neither emperours nor kings could js be found, 
euer attaine the skill co content themſelues n | 
ſiruation of their owne countries: ſome of them ſomerimes 


ff 1 | xa 
thoughthe place — — 1 — we 
— great husbandman Cat doth deſire it, yet it muſt 
r — — a 

I. | Eh llehs bel. thatche gh 


wy 


Farre a like in . 8 b. otseubich are ſubiect to 
mau ore” 3s and that in of the vnauoidable 


for the re- 
e ee r. —— as ſuch cauſe. And 
yer I could willingly wiſh and greatly deßre, chor is eee 


ot from ſome ſinooth and entle der eee ben, 
ende that victuals yay. the leſſe coſt be tranſport 
othor places for your better commoditie fake, mes. mp bode Guile 
grear-good rowne, chat ſo the things of readieft ſale, may be ſold for 
the b Juauncement and makingofrhe moſt ofthe revenues ofthe 
lame, Alchough to wiſh to baue a tarme in euerie point ſo perfect and 
well ſeated as that: ſhould bee wanting vnto it, were (as hath 

beene ſaid) an vnreaſonable thir  asi-walÞroexpeRtor loke for 
— eb cho d, as a man could defireina 


ap * 


Sele det prai e It is true 
2 e 
men totałee all 81 cane x dochelop 


ee d 


& fi e in per 
eee rho Cars, emer 
| for the moſt part, whenthe carthis harren in 


fog ion re Y 
watdehe rome af hoop | 


| — 9 eee 
nne ound great ſtore of excellent 
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—— uarter f — — 8 | 
. —— ny he 
euerte wayfar hu vieand ent.: ieee with yin, 

If therefore high and fat place « 


our courts, and ceſternes in 
you ou muſt draw furrowes therein 


— a * time: and — | 
— — ou ſhall not nee — — 
oft, neither yet to let — fallow more then euerie fourth yeere. it 


eps, en muſt dig them of a conuenient widenes and 

hat is to ſay, fower ſquare : but ſomewhat more long then wide 
Js faſhion of the pits Aranques, which are in vſe inthe gardens of Pit called 
Pronence and their trough laide to the ol the Arengues. 
e receiue ſuch water as isdrawne :: che watet be ſo lowe in 

that ſuch kinde of pits cannot be made, then there muſt 
= made to goe with a wheele, and thoſe {6 large as that at euerie 
draught youmay draw vp halfe a pipe of water at the leaſt, which you 
ſhall emptie into particular troughes and ke ethem forthe vie of 
your people and cattell : but aboue all other you muſt haue a 
ſpeciall care to gather and Kgepe — eicher in ce. 
erne or otherwiſe. 

The ceſterne ſhall be ſet in ſuch aplace, as that it may receiue all T. make 4 Ce- 
that commeth from ſuch ſpouts as _—_ m_ gto roofes or lower Herne for to 
e — — day and 4 e 
mortar, and after draune ouer an —— yu — TT WL. 
the ende that the water be not made muddie ortaſt of the earth: and 
if there happen any clift or chinke, you mult ſtop it with cement 
made of cleane haire, tallow, vnquencht- lime, and yelkes of egges 
well beate and made into powder , and then allof cha them well mixed 
togither. The throat or paſſage forthe water out of it, ſfiall be ſuch as 
that — ow Feb forrob Some — 3 


u wich g 
mencuneter year ofthe iid eeſteine, and caſt in little] 
of the ruerypon themyfor by this meanesracher the water would be 
made better. 
nn diſcommodity N ſhal make leane the 


earth 


A bill to build 
vpon. 


; If your place extend and reach vnto ſome ſtrea 
1 — whi 


rheumes, and the falling downe of ſome roomes: and yet it is not g 


A drit country. 


all etherſow 


= 


too neare a neighbour vnto rivers, would be a cauſe of pr 


to haue it to farr off, aſwell in reſpect of watering — 
the waſhing ofbucks,skins,l neand — hiting of webs of 
cloth, if ſo be that y —— wa rm Ung * 

of your corne, as alſo( — ou be naui- 
— to ſend that which you reape from — Or" 
baden higheſt — of — to build your dwel- 
| D Gb eaſures of Princes and great noble rſonages, 
FFC 
lently trimmed and beautified with waters andfurniſhed with all de- 
lights: for our houſehouldermay not in any caſe himſelfe with 
further coſts, then his taſt may — aue wherewith 
chey may bearchcir change and aneh eben gings,according to the 
2 the ſeaſons of the yeere,, and to tune at 


their pleaſure the ſquare into the round, and contrariwiſe. 

In a drie place as Beaux and dug k ce e, and the mountainous 
countries, — ſet your buil 2 take the 
eaſtern Equinoctiall, and Rr 2 ofch in in Marchand 
Octoberor rather in September. 

If chere be euer a hill, build vp 
choiſe to haue your lights Ea pen — Sona 
countrie open yourlightsalſoon t the South fide, and little or nothing 
towards the North if it be not in your barnes here you put your 
corne or ſuch other thi asare ſubiect tothe weaſell and other ver- 
mine. Ouer the North youſhall eſome row ortuft of 
trees for to be a markevnto you of „ & defence alſo for the 
ſame againſt the northerne windes in the winter time. But if yoube in 
a hote country you mult ſer Four ſaid tuft of trees on the Southſide 
againſt ſuch Age and heat of ſun as come from thence, and boldlie 
8 en, in the laid barnes whichhe on the north- 


| Make goodeboier of the beſt aper ee becsed 


fr for fruxs,corne and medowes, and plant your vineyard,to haue the 


South open vpon it. You ſhall make alſo certaine croſſe barnes with. 
their counter-windowes, i in the place towards tlie South to open 


them 


* Fay 
AS eee 
oy 1 ; 
7 e. | | e Ae 


R Such laces are found in coun- 
| | greatly defir the Eaſt: and et not- 
parte ofthe South, is ſo 


In this and ſuch like places welles are in greater requeſt and 
AT then in valleis and plaine groundes, and that 
finde out the place whereit1s beſt to — we muſt 
chuſe e caſterne ſide, at the beginning ofthe deſcent, ſomewhar 
therewithall bending cowards the North, but we may not haue anie 
thing to doe wich the weſterne ſide: and yet ſomewhat better toward 
the South, where hauing ouer night digged the earth in diuers places 
the che quanciy of three feete ouer — five in depth and after 
morning at the ſun riſe , you muſt make triall how it ſo 
Fg een of a holly ſtaffe armed at the uidend with 
ſome round peice of iron or latten, after the manner of the endofa 
ſhepheards Rafe without the erooke: and there by the indgment of 
— care to obſerue and marke how it ſoundeth vnderneath, as whe- 
ther it ſound like a mbrear,or like fatt earth, potters clay, or ſome other 
that 1s very hard,or like a glaſſe halfe broken, or elſe Wen averie deepe 
pit, that toucheth the quarrie or veine liyng vnderneath: and this is 
ths beſt way to iudge and make triall. Orcthernile —— 
Auguſtor September at ſuch tune as the earth is very drie, a little be- 
fore the ſunne riſe, you muſt lie downe flat vpon the ground, _— 
your face toward the Eaſt, —— place, where you 
eſpie a vapour to riſe yp out of the earth after the manner of little 
cloudes for this is a token of a proud ( or plentifull ſtore of) water. Or 
elſe to make a ſhorter triall, to make Fm trenches offowrefoote 
withinthe ground , and therein to put or fleeces of woll 
verie drie -cleane, couering them with oftrees or leaues of 
hearbes, then after ſome time to take them — earth, and they 
being wet and moiſt, doe argue aboundance of water, acco to the 
qualitie of moiſture which they haue within them: hereas if on the 
contrarie they be drie when they be taken vp, it 2 that there is 
no water to be come by. . there be . figures of the 
ſpringing vp of water in place where, by their eig qe —— 
and vapoures, riſing from thence into the aire, in drie, faire, and calme 
ſeaſons. But howſocuer, it is not conuenient to content ones ſelf with 
the bare viewing of the hearbes which grow thereuppon, without ha- 
ung firſt made ſome triall, for ynder Crowfoor, Fo — Plantaine, 
h, Cinquefoile, Milfoile and Threeleaued. graſſe water is not 
far to ſeeke, but it ia naw ught worth, ifone digg not verie deepe, as is to 
be ſeene, vppon the ſande, and other wee of 
Liury: vnder Veruaine is oftentimes ſound good water and dee „ ac- 
L and withal if che head do oy 
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prin wr thoſe Ges e by 1 


die. 


Wels of good 
water. 


Fount aines. 
To finde aut 
the heads of 


fountaines, 


— great ſtore of water, n 


- C £ 
' 4 


to the ende 

ang war a good reliſh, and ſuch as 
vp, we muſt choiſe of 9 grauellię 
und, or ſuch a one as is full of pebbles, — 
that which is mixed of pebbles and ſand together, but neuer of that 


0 er 


wee may haue welles con 
* 


or clay iſh gro 


webs floweth from fullers clay, mire, mudde, ot { 
— — read entatherines which. 
— m_— ofa watrie humour do grow:for although that ſuch pla- 
that water is naught 
Wherefore as much as ly eth in you 


ringeth from 


— will eaſely be dried vp. 

OE, — * far off from ſuch ditches as wherein th ay 
heciong ofitables, cattell or ſwine · cotes to rot, or anie other place 
which may annoy in regard ofthe piſſi ing of beaſts, if they be not well 


d and made verie deepe. T: rue 15 is that wels will be a greate 
the better if they conſiſt of a high riſing water, and not uch a 
one as lyeth deepe inthe earth. For how ſoeuer that ſuch wels be leſſe 


hote in winter and in ſommer leſſe cold, yernorwithſtanding it ſhalbe 
better becauſe it hath more helpe of the ſun and — 
are the two things which do greatly amend and make better the wa- 
ter; and if neceſſitie force the water to lie ſo deepe andlow,we muſt 
ſceke to helpe the inconuenience by drawing but a little and oft, for 
the tumbling and ſtirring of the water will rectifie it, and amongſt o- 
therthinges you muſt haue ſpeciall care not to keepe it couered. 
Fountaines in like manner rifing from ſuch places of mountaines, 
are had in requeſt, aſwell for the of the water, which is a great 
deale better and more pleaſant then that drawne out of wels, as alſo 
for the beautiſiyng of the countrie farme. And for to find their head or 
ſpring,we muſt vſe the like meanes,as we haue laid downe for the fin- 
of wels, excepted that we muſt make chiefe choiſe of ſuch as 
breake forth yppon the North at the bottome of high and great 
mountaines, hauing hollow places, and compaſted about with pl 
for in ſuch undes the water gathereth it ſelfe abe 
diſtilleth h the earth: now this kind of ion —— 
when you defire it in great aboundance : but if you ſtand yppon and 
deſire the beſt and moſt excellent water, you — make choiſe of 
high places and ſuch as are not ouerſbadowed , the fall whereofdoth 
inoy ch u-rfn, for water out of ſuch fountaines i is a greatdeale 
— \ — in taſt, and by how much it runneth the ſwif- 
ter and longer waie in the aire, — mapaghe bottome, 
ſo much it groweth the better, as when it falleth from high rocks, it is 
as it were beaten and broken in falling tl the downright places 
— ew ednes ofthe rockes. We mult allo ſee that ſuch 
of Dogs-tooth,Plantaine, Fox-taile,wilde om 
roya 


the C ; Rolle. 2 

roiall, tranſmarine Sage, which i is ealled Adianthum , Milfoile, , Milfoile, 

3 allother herbes and plant, = 
well 


3 Chanel; or pipe: 
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erby liteteFiuers, or 


IO the bel are del eee ffrre tree, or 
pine tree out of which n bicauſe that ſu treexhaye 
an oilie humour and hot, which eth the hu 
ter mighi cauſe: next to them are thoſe whichia 
if that che water carried alongin Moog in 
ion. Theſe muſt be two and ſharpe 
the lengt ofhalfe afoore, to goe the them intothe other? 


Ne eee 4 
other " ee - 


cauſe call the ede of Pari juirters e — Rog: 
water, which rannech — ＋ leaden pipes: which point notwitfiſtã- 
ding ſeemeth not to be without all doubt, ſeei ceruſe cannot 
breed, nor be made of lead without vineger, Seeler we _ 
divers countries to Jrinke of ſuch waters, without be | 
with bloudie fluxes: whatſbeuer it is, we mult ſet well tog iche 
e the pipes with ans cer made of vnquenchec | = 
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fil gf, bicauſe that al th 
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0 e | be 
or bringing along 

34 y\ Ton we muſt reare 

o Paris called 

Nn 


ect * che Me of this en it is requ fire 
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Water 
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| e when 


onely ex in Maie) g ſo corrupted it 
marreth — * jet — and a little cough: next to 
e fountaine water which falleth from the moun- 
oy 3 : next to this in 
at hi eth at the han 9 | 
bende borome otavlley 


ee itisthe coldeſt | 
prepared by the heate and ver- 
1 water of — and fountaines 
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che b. liffe-of Tee ought to — — of che 
Thenetwreef ground, and not to force it to beare that which i is contrarie vitoit, 
the, | whatoetier you doewnto. it for the bettering of it: 


oring nat ra hot 
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The fraitfulnes Languedoc er places ot e 
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entrance by lights, except when it ſhall be needfull in the depth of | 
winter. FCC i 
But to ſpeake generally, the ſoile may be knowne to be good and 7hefxnerof 
to beare . * of ns by theſe — as, if it be 3 E 
blacke, or ſomewhat yellow : if it cleaue not, when it is ill tilled, if it 
become not myrie when great ſtore and abundance of raine ſhall fall 
vpon it, but drinketh vp all the water that ſhall fall, and therewithall 
keepe this moiſture and refreſhment a long time: if in winter time 
it become not hard in the vpper part thereof; if without being huſ- 
banded or mended by great labour or fatnes of dung, it bring 
flouriſhing herbes, 4 trees, ſtraight, thicke, bauing great armes, 
and abounding with ſtore of their ſeuerall fruits, and thoſe good and 
well reliſhed in their kindes, and if it yeeld great fruitfulnes of corne: 
il by being watered or rained vpon, it become blowne vp, and as it 
were ſtretched out and blacke, and not hard bound or turned white: 
if tlie water ſpringing foorth of it be ſweete; or if the greene ſoddes 
therof being broken in peeces and ſteept to or three howres in wa- 
ter that is ſWeete and of a good taſte, do not marre or make woorle the 
taſte of ſuch water, wbichmult be tried by taſting of it, after that it 
hath been ſtrained and clarified. For naturally water iſſuing out froin 
a ſpring, or wrung from ſomething that bath beene ſte ept in it, retai- 
neth and carrieth with it the taſte of tlie earth: and on the other fide, 
if the earth ſteept in water, the ſame water doe after ſuch ſteeping 
yeeld a ſyeete and pleaſant relith: if caſt vp, and two ot three daies 
after throw ne into the ſaid ditchagaine, it gather on a heape and riſe 
higher then the ſaid ditch : for in doing tis it ſhewes it ſelfe to bee a 
fatte earth, and whereas one ſhall do nothing but pare the ſaide diteh, 
without doing any more, it will be but indifferent; but and if he come 
not to touch the edges of the ſaid ditch, it will be light earth: further 
more if it be watered with raine, it yeeldeth a pleaſant ſmell, On the urg l 
contrarie the earth muſt be iudged of no valew, if it haue not all theſe cath, 
lignes of goodnes ; and pane that -which is cleauing like glue, dt 
ke potters claie, chalkie, whitiſhi, which ſhaketh and trembleth, 
which is too hard, rough and ſtrong, which is watrie and marriſh, 
which hath a ſalt or bitter taſte, which bringeth forth trees & hearbes 
that are bitter, colde and thornie, as brambles, ferne, bryars, worme- 
wood, iuniper, lauander, broome, butchers broome, and other ſuch 
like: as on the contrarie ſide, ruſhes, roſes, ſmall graſſe, three-leaued 
r OA ERS" wild plumbe-trees,and ſuch other things 
oſhew the goodnes and fruitfulnes ofthe ſoile, for the things aboue 
named are not found or nouriſhed any where almoſt but in the ſweet 
vaines ofthe earth. 
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g an ing of our conntrie farm. 

Eace being ed, then builde thine houſe, ſaith the wiſe 
ZD and prudent houſeholder, and the author of the Latine Geor- 

— doth highly prize and valew thoſe great farmes and hou- 
ſes,whoſe appurtenances and expences are great: but he counſailerh 
mento — and deale with ſo little, as he knoweth well to do. 
For as great cages make the birdes neuer a whit the better, euen ſo it 
is not ſo ſafe and ſure a courſe to haue a coſtly and large building vp- 
on the ground, neither yet to haue ſo faire and large fieldes, neither 
a» ſo great quantitie of groundes, as that they muſt be either all ill 


'husbanded, or elſe if for the carefull tilling of one part of them all the 


reſt be left and let go vntilled, as neither to couet greedily,or aſpire to 

oſſeſſe other great and ſtately farmes, when he is not able to husband 
and till that which he hath alreadie in poſſeſſion, if fo be perhaps that 
a man long not to bring himſelfe wilfully into the danger of the lords 
of ſuch farmes, rather then to aduance or further their one proſite, 
like to thoſe bad carters , which will not ſee or ſuffer either horſe or 
man to ſtande ſtill, vntill by continualltoile and vnceſſant 2 


of them about the grounds of his farme, he bring to paſſe that bot 


landes, horſe and man be not able to holde out, but become little 
woorth, which is the cauſe that a Lord ſetting his place and de- 
maiſnes to farme, muſt make account that the earneſt deſire and 
watchfull regard he hath to vpholde and maintaine his groundes in 
good plight, wil not be accompliſhed or manifeſted by deed of inden- 
ture or poſting ouer of the charge to another, but rather it ſtandeth 
him vpon in his owne perſon to ſee ſuch as are to labour therein to be 
ſet to their worke, ouerlooking euer and anon the companie, & orde- 
ring vſed by the bailiffe of his husbandrie in the handling of his buſi- 
neſſes, that ſo he may preuent the miſchiefes aboue named. It is alſo 
fide of ſome men, that tlie eie of the maſter doth fat the horſe: and 
that matters are neuer ſo well cared for or looked to as by himſelfe. 
For there are but few either hindes, day labourers, or labourers by 
great, which doe not loue their maſters profit a great deale leſſe then 
their one, and euerie day are behinde hand in one duetie, or piece 
of worke or other, which ought to haue beene done. | Wk! 
Better therefore is a ſinall houſe of good ſtuffe, not 22 | 
well ſeated and well fitted (but let it haue of euerie thing a little) then 
ſo coſtly a place and of ſuch large roomes, as that either they become 
enuied of their ſuperiours for it, or elſe at length 3 maſter 
to ſell it againe: for the good Romane husbandman faith, that a 
honſholder muſt ſo dimuuſh the charges of euerie thing by lus la- 


bour, 


bour, as that he may euermore haue moe things, 
to buye, and — day become more ſtrong and powerfull 
then his f — — te nl? ya 
wraſtle, and incounter the one with the 


rentimes to be looked vnto, and if neede be, ſpeedily repaired, be- 9 thing be le 
cauſe the decaic of any part of it, or of any thing which 1s to be vſed =o 1 
in it, be ing let alone and neglected onely one yeere, draweth on ano- 


ther loſſe as great as it ſelfe, and coſterhthriſe as much to make it vp 
againe, as and if it had beene looked ynto within a moneth or fifteene 
daies after the decaie did fall and happen, And their wordes in this 
caſe are of no value, which r — tram 
pled with manie feete, are halfe eaten and ſpent: or that ground ly- 
ing farre off, doth breede nothing but flagons and bottels. For I 
would haue the maſter to be more c y there then at home at 
his houſe, & that he ſhould ſo diſpoſe of his eſtate, as that there may be 
both forall neceſſaries of foode and ſo foorth, and ſome what to ſpare: 
otherwiſe his houſe and demaiſnes ſhould miniſter more vnto his ſer- 
uants then to himſelfe , and his charges ſhould exceede the ii 


goeth abroad, he male it his chiefe delight to vnderſtand, and ſe 
gouerning of whatſocuer belongeth vnto him, not troublin 
minde with hunting, banquetting, much companie keeping, 
kennes, & welcomming in of euery commer, & ſo to gie 
exceſſiuely to his delights and recreation of his ſpirit. Ae 
The e building as is made, is moſt fit to be on th 
— great hill, vpon ſome ſmall hill, or the top ofthe hill, if 
the countrie bee tempeſtuous and full of mountaines: for i — | 
meanes he ſhall reape the libertie of che aire and a goodly proſpect 
he ſhall be ſafe from the annoyances of foggie miſtes, he ſhall not be 
oppreſt with cold in winter by reaſon of Ice, nor ouer hot in ſoumer, 
and the waters and floods whicli runne downe from the top of the 
hils ſnall not threaten, much leſſe doe hatme ynto the foundation of 
his divelling place, as alſo he ſhall not bee too much ſubiect to the 
windes and raines of the whole yeere: he ſhall procure his principal 
lights to ſtand vpon the ſunne- riſing in the moneths of March and 
September: for the windes blowing from thoſe quarters are drie, 
more hot then cold, but verie wholeſome, as well for the bodie as for 


and reuenues; and chat aa well in tut ing ar home, as alſo u hen be 
erſtand, and ſee t 


the ſpirit of man; and the ſunne which commeth to enter betimes in 


the morning into the houſe , doth diminiſh and waſte the darkene 
and groſnes of the aire : adde further, that looke by how much his 
houſe ſhall be ſer more vpon the ſaide eaſtern point, by ſo much the 
more eaſily it will be able to receiue that winde in ſorumer , and bee 
leſſe beaten in winter with froſts. The barnes ſhall be open a 
al | C 2 the 
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the ſun-ſet in reſpect of their greateſt lights, and withall ſhall haue 
kad one light ſerving toward the North, for the cauſeaboue named: but 
All houſes for beaſts, ſnall haue their windowes towardes the South 
and borrowing ſomewhat of the Eaſt, for that the windes blowi 
from thence will keepe them ſound at all ſeaſons and times. Iris 
that as for ſtables for horſes it is ne ceſſarie to make them a light ſer- 
uing towards the North, to open in the hot time of ſommer, during the 
vehement heat thereof, l 


and that at the houre of their eaſe and reſt, 
which is noonetide: for at this time and houre, if you giue them not 

ſoino breath of aire to coole them withall, the heat of the noone ſunne 
which would ſtrike in, and their one, which is alwaies in the ſtable, 
as alſo their breathing and preſſe of the whole companie of hotſe be- 
ing there togithet, would ſet them in ſuch a ſw/eate, faintnes ot bodie, 
and loathing of their meate, as that the verie ſtable would wearie, 
7 —.— them 8 _ as the plough ſelfe. And as for the 
reſt ofthe buildings, orthe baſe courts, it makerh no great matter vp 
TOO on what coaſts . diſpoſe them, howbeicif ou 3 
triue them, as that they may marke vpon tlie North, they eannot 
but be to good purpoſe. Theſe inſtructions for lights and windowes 
are not ſo ftriftly inioyned, as that the differing qualities and condi- 
tions of countries here ſuch building muſt be made, may not mooue 
you to diſpoſe them otherwiſe, fur ſeeing there are founde in ſome 
| tountriesfuch windes'asare almoſt ordinarie, and may bee ſaide to 
Have gotten as it were a habite, and thoſe hlowing from ſuch quar- 

ters as lye vpon the ſea or marriſhes, or ſuch other, and therfore bring 
irh them ſome noyſome qualitie, or at leaſt little proſitable: it muſt 
nee des be permitted in ſuch places to alter and change the former 
directions. And to ſpeake the truth, ſeeing that by the meanes of 
windowes and counter indowes, you may cut off the entrance both 
of ſunne and whatſoeuer indes, it ſhall be left in your tree choiſe, to 
make ſuch hghts as may ſeeme moſt neceſſarie in your ou ne iudge- 
ments, being euermore directed againſt ſuch annoyance as the aire 

might bring from that place whatfoeuer,from hence it commeth. 

Reaſonmeſ®t And although that euerie one build after luis one humour, yet 
have place be- the caſe ſhould ſò ſtand as that reaſon ſhould rule euermore: and ſure- 
lie ſuch a man ſhould be eſteemed but ot a ſlender iudgment, which 
hauing a place and commodities belonging thereto, did not ſit things 
It ſack ſort, as that on the one ſide of hi e hade a light o- 
of the lgles to pen vppon the court and forepart of his farme by which they muſt 
be madein enter that come to it, and another open vppon his gardens and prin- 
building, eipal grounds, Wherefore that he may know the more eaſely to pre- 
Paare his buildings as it were a new, ot elſe repaire it after his ou ne 
2 fie, it i ilbe meete and conuenient for hum to doe in manner as fo- 
be ond rn to a AT EDA ING ANE t4.ao7n3d 509 
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Draw t 5 "ide, ks 
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es to water cepe ox 

ines, Oſſers, Roddes and ſuch other thinges, as alſo ene Des 
| 1 GREY — — well wich two 
or three troughes of hewen ſtone to water your cattell and pultrie at, 
if you haue not the benefite of a running Water ot ſome neare riuer 
either great or ſmall. Make alſo two dunghills, the one to containe 
and rot all your new dung, and to keepe it till the yeare following : 
the other, that from it you may take the old and rotten dung and car- 
rie it out into the fieldes. Theſe two dung- hils muſt be far from them, 
and on a ground falling from the forenamed fiſh and well, if 
ſo be that the place will afford it, or elſe at the calt deepe within 
the earth and paued in the bottome before hand, leaſt that the earth 
ſhould drinke vp the moiſture: for dunghills muſt of neceſſitie be 
kept in continuall moiſture, to the end — if . 
the ſtraw litter, ſtubble, or chaf which is brought thither, there be the 
ſeedes of anie hearbes or thornes mixt among, they may rot, and not 
bud or bringe forth anie weedes, when the dung ſhall bee ſpred vpon 
the ground. And therefore e — K and skilfull i do coner with 
clayethe dung which they caſt out of the ſtables, tothe end che wind 
may not drie it vp, or that the ſunne or wind ſhould cauſe 1 ads ood 
all the moiſture and turne it into duſt. 


vare euery way in — 40 


This court containing two acres {quare ſhalbe d in with a The walles 
wall ofei eighteene inches thicke and tenne foot high from the ground, the court. 1 


— our buildinges vpon that are — and to meete 

with the — by theeues, and r procured by rame 
it ſhall be ſtrengthned with 9 es wl — 
waies, as alſo with good rafters, according to the greatnes of the com- 
modity of your place and other ſtuffe. 


Inthe midſt ode wall, and inthe foreparr, which isthe part ly- Thedoore of 
0g vp vpon thefun-let, you {Hall make your gates and their porch, and ** houſe. 


ike manner a couer ouer head, to keepethe ſaid — 
and raine, which: otherwiſe would beat full ypon them and ouer- 
throw tliem: as alſo for the ſpeciall vſe of your ſelfe and your familie, 
as to giue them place and ſhelter in the time of raine or when they 
pleaſe. And the gates muſt be ſo high and wide, as that a carte laden 
with haie or corne maie go in wich eaſe: you ſhall raiſe it halfe afoote 
aboue the ground, and defend it on 2 outſide or per ground 
with a threſhold — and fitlie laide, and in ſuch ſorte * 1 
running downe of water, it may not rot, w lich they would doe ifthey 
ſhould come cloſe to the ground, and that theeues may not calt them 
of their hookes with leauers or crow es of iron ſtanding on the outſide, 
W eaſelie n ſhould be 3 
| C3 e 
gh 


—— and hall have he dupight 
ſhall lie vpon that — —-—- — 
be raiſed two or three ſteppes aboue the ground, to the end it may be 
pore ho 1 wherwith the court aboundeth in winter: it muſt 
e high built & great, to the end that the floore lying next aboue 
may or e ſo ſubiectto the danger of the fire, and to the end that all 
hit frendes and ſeruants eee eee 
therein; the ouen ſhall be ſetwithout the roome hauing the mouth in 
the inner fide of the chimney of the ſaid kitchin, and lower thenthe 
mantle- tree, not far aboue the harth. - 
At the entrance of the ſaid kitchin and in ſuch ethereof as 
b funind mot evole you haue a dairie- 


houſe or fnall vaulted roome paued, and ope-wiſeand with a 
to ſerue for the huſivi ky wick Aer 2 all 


buſineſſe about making of butter and cheeſe, and the ſaid gutter 

or finke ſhall ſerue forthe avoiding and conveying of all ſuch waſh- 
inges as ſheisto make about her milke veſſels. Guche otherfideo 
! ee eres 
which ſhal alſo be for the huſwifes vſe and ſerue for a ſpe 2 
her prouiſion of victuals in: — atnps ry — and 

place for the comming out ſhall be in ſteede ofan vpright cable fer as 
you go in to the kitchin. 

Onthe other fide of the kitchin ſnall deche farmers bed roome, 
and one other joyning to it for his maide ſeruants and children, anda 
third ioyning cloſe vnto it, for to keepe foule hnnen, To the wals of 
n ſhall goe forward to ioine a fourth which ſhall be 
ſaffictent large a ee goe into it ſhall ſtand in the court 
nichourand fall eructo ewe wor tooles,and other necef- 
— 6. And the vpper part — RRPR 
Herres n — corne,hearbes,androotesin, 

Stables for l Vponthe ng hande eee ee 8 
horſe. eruing ung e e r > 
Ledgingsfor for the carter and other men ſeruants, 2 
nn baer dedebe clothes — dee Clone 
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along at the end of your horſe ſtables, you ſhall make houſes for 
oxen and kine. And ouer the ſaide ſtables, lofts and roomes for haie 


& prouander for cattel, adding to the end of theſe great houſes a little 


one, to keepe calues in of both kindes, which you haue wained, with 
intent wrap 5 at the ende of all theſe beaſt- 
97797779 at — 
ſome {mall ſhed laide ouer with boughes, couered with ſtrawe, open 
at en. to the ende the dogs may take ſent and breath on 
two ſides, for this watch thus placed will ſerue for the whole baſe 


ln the place right ouer againſt the porch ofthe farme. ſhall op 
the doore —— houſe, which : a ſtaire 8 
e the ſame : the entriewhere- 
into ſhal be like vnto a plaine vacant alley of an indifferent widenes, 
with an outcaſt at the further end, vpon the garden, and that with a 
deſcent of a like paire of ſtaires vnto thoſe at the entrance. Vpon the 
right hand of this entrie ſhall be your kitchin, ſtore houſe, buttery, and 
a place of recourſe or lodging for two or three ſeruing men, Betwixt 
n. —— ſhall be a winding ſtaire, which ſhall 
haue his foote into the kitchin, and thereby you ſhall go vp to the 
corne lofts there aboue : neere vnto your kitchin you ſhall make 
roomes to ſtampe ö your grapes in. The firit ſtorie ſhall be 
ot ſuch length and bredeh as your — platforme laieth out vn- 
to you, borne vpona raiſed vault from the groun 
3 s, and furniſhed with caſements to take the aire at, vpon 
both . 29 6 WA" PE I 
like length and brede{: to that aboue,which ſhal be a halfe-cellar,and 
ahalte - vault, which beſide that it will preſerue your lodging from 
earthquakes, will alſo ſerue you to couch your wines and cidres in, 
without any feare of rotting the — as alſo to hang your bacon 


Oxebonſu. 


The entrance of 
the houſholders 
dwelling place, 


The 


Rare. 


T he kjtchin, 


d, well ſtaied vpon 


and other powdred prouiſion, your oyles, candles, yea and your wood 


alſo: and your fruits likewiſe during the ffoſt. Your lodging or man- 
„ —— mer — _ | __ you ſhall 

uſe no other ſaue onely your garnersand galleries, ke our 
houſe thereby of a lower Hot : and ſo le ſſe diet tothe . the 
windes, which will ſaue you a great deale of charges, when as you ſhall 
not be forced to vſe the helping hand of tylers euery howre. Vpon 
the lefchande of heſaidealley.orentric ſhallbe your hall, through 
which you ſhall paſſe into your chamber, andour of your chamber 
into your wardrobe and inner chamber: and at the end heereofif the 
bodie of your houſe ſhall haue compaſſed in place inough, you ſhall 
make a chamber to lodge ſtrangets, the way into, as alſo out of which. 
ſhall be by a turning ſtarre on that fide toward the court, that ſo ſuch 
3 | | C + ſtrangers 


The chef frie ſtrangers — — — Wall 
lights muſt be ee — and frames towards the eaſt ypon your gar- 
rowardebe den, reſeruing/onely halfe windowes for the fidelying your- 
Eaſt. — ey ſerue for no other thing, but that you yoga 
cieyponyour folke ; and to ſee ha be commers and goersto your 
lodging, and at the end of eue ſuch little chainber you ſhall make a 
pri for the neceſſarie vie of euetie ofthe two ſaide bodies of the 
ouſe. Whatſoeuer roome ſhall be oner head or aboue your alleyes, 
3 hall, chamber, wardrobe, and chamber f rs, ſhall be for gar- 
ners, that ſo you may lay apart and by it ſelfe, your Rie, Wheate, 
Pulſe, and fruits, and caſt aſide your foule linnen, and they ſhall all of 
TheNorth them haue prettie windowes vpon the north fide; for that quarter is 
| windegwd moſt coole, and Fon lead moiſt : which two things are ofgreatforce long 
. cbe Keeping; to preſerue and keepe graine. At the end of your roomes for the trea- 
benbuſs, ding and preſſing of your grapes, you ſhall tet vp your hen-houſe,and 
roomes for other fo: les, fathioned fowre ſquare like a towre, but yet 
more long then wide or broade, in ſuch [> asthat the loweſt roome 
ſhallſerac for water fowles, as for geeſe and ducks by themſe lues; and 
the vpper for thoſe of the yeard, togither with their pearches and 
baskets to laie in: and you muſt make vnderthe hen. loft, ſome ſepa- 
erh. bes rated roome for turkie chickins and turkie cockes: and vpon high vn- 
- andcocks. der the floore that is ouer them, you ſhall contriue a cloſe roomeè after 
e the faſhion of a lettuce therein to keepe your feſants. As for your 
peacockes you ſhall giue them libertie to rouſt euerie where. Neere 
vnto the ſame . you ſhall make your ground Doue-houſe (if the 
law will permit youſuch a one) in faſhion like a round turret in the 
midſt of your court. 
Sheepcozes and » Set your ſheepe-cores and ſivine-ſties vpon the Rath; in ſuch 
22 manner as they may haue no open place but ypon your court, and 
cot es. 
Cores for wo- Vnto the aro hee pe- cote you ſhall make a partition of 1 verie 
thers. high hurdles, to drawe tlie lambes from the ewes, as alſo the rams in 
like manner: and cloſe vnto theſe ſhall you make your ſwineſtie, rai- 
ſing two incloſures of wals well Jawbedo on both ſides, the one forthe 
Cotes for ſowes, ſowes, and the other for the hogges. In like ſort you ſhall deale with 
Cotes forgoats. goates making ſeuerall cotes for them, and the vpper parts of all 
rheſeſhall ſerue for garners to late their meate wy whatſocuerfoods 
neceſlarie for ſuch cattell. 
Barnes, Right ouer againſt theſe ne youſhall eee; dure; | 
| wich his great doore of the widenes of the middle baie, and'thac to 
. ue liglit to the threſhers: ouer the porch of che ſaide barne (if chie 
we will not permit 1 to builde à douehouſe an the grouude) 2 


"bs 
e te e birdes in, ofthe fame bretth \with 
he p gh you will the loweſt part of it ſhall ſerue for 
theimſe lues ſafe in, when e raine or too much 

beste eee 


them. One of the ſides of your barne, 
all along for the ſpace of and 


— your rie 
wheate in, and tlie other ſide for aſmuch length hall containe your 

or March corne: — eges" pA He pant 
of the porch,with his roofe aboue. 


And betwixt the ſhe Cotes and ſuine- ties right ouer a inſt 4 hanging 
dere eee eee 2 eight houſe 3 
in manner of an e rv great lraies x ar rs 
tumbrels, waines, and other inſtrumeuts an dry, bandrie i, 
if you pleaſe not rather to make the round worke of your place 
keepe and nouriſh birdes in, to ſerue ——— when as your 

ritie wil not beare you out to build a douchouſe on th On 
bicauſe you hold not in fee farme;or-coppic hold. Pup 


Vader or vpon the ſide of turne — to the x - ora 
bredth of the bodie ———————— a way into : 
the 8 but you your ſelfe ſnall haue your way in by another 
winding ſtaire, which you ſhall make to deſcend from aboue, from 
your alley that is ouer them: the one of which gardens, as that on 
the right hand ſhall be for pothearbes, and the 5 r for quarters and 
pal 25 with a place for Bee hyues. 

At the end of a great alley which you ſhall make from your win- 
ding ſtaire to the wall of your orchard, running betwixt the two gar- 
dens, without any manner of partition, except a pgs wrek- - 
ſet, ſhall be your orchardſeparated from your other gardengby a wal . 
continuing all along the two ſides of the — place. And 
in che mic of the {aide great alley, there ſhall be wels to water by 
pipes and ſpouts, ſo much as is ne edfull in the gardens , if it like you 
not better to conuey ſome fountaine that way, or elſe to ſeeke for the 
heads of ſome ſprings, or elſe to make 3 mortered 1 
ceiue and keeperaine water. e 


 TheOrchardſhallmakerhefence onthe 5 3 


mal nge none 
our 
—— e 
ckes and plants, and in the midſt the rankes of re- 
fred trees, and at the end helo you ſhall plant by 


mooucd an 
e which may for their better proſperi g rake the 
benofite ofcilecoolenesammoRureoffar «finall brooke: * 


222210 
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FeerI haue thus « diſpoſed of roomesand building, I wiſh and 
family muſt deſire that the — ne 
have ohill is © 4 — — — to matters of hi 
_— drie: for whoſo is > r 
chem, asalſohewhichd — elt det Nac aliens $ 
and ſpendeth his time other waies, muſt of — — himſelfe 
to the mercie and diſcretion of a farmer, —— 
face, and will impaire his groundes and houſe allo, heaping thereto a a 
world of uarrels and ſuites which he will raiſe ; or — 
to ſome accompliſher of che buſines either in or wai- 
e 
ue to be not 
— Lump 3 a — 


The father of 4 - 


-(poile of che — rge they husband and al. There is 
comparable to the ouer-looking eie of a prudent arid dif dif- 


and —— — —— 
ſelke k not to doe, if he ſnot ſtand — i or elſe to giue 
direftions in und to commaund vnto others; at the leaſt let him vn- 
derſtand the times and ſeaſons when, as alſo rhe manners howthings 
——.— to be done. — — 
whereby he m to another, can neuer 
well: x orc — afarme, — 
wr oo are een r ee 
to rnment and i r 
to * di — — 
command, an to th workmen — 
him — ä men to mocke at fuch as commaundand 
— be done which are nothing to the purpoſe, burmuſt af- 
e, or elſe abide without any profit. This is it 
which the great an Caro hath written, that the ground is 
very ill intreated and 1 puniſhed, whoſe Lord and owner 
knoweth not to teach and comma 1 that pes! is to be done: but 
muſt depend and relie wholy' | 
I meane all this n abode of * owner of the farme is The cheefe 
* his inheritance, and that he haue the royaltie and chieftie of the of allthe 4 
and that he doth withdraw himſelfe from home ard ſec | 
5 DT Kreme 4 Me an ans Wd 
people co © is the 
aue . 3 malen tante 


no ————— 
„ mitigated, when they are vouchſafed ſome _— — 
courtedous intreatance of their maiſter towards them. Norwithſtan- 
daa not to be too familiar with them for the auoiding of 
contempt: neither would I haue hun to acquaint — 
poſs ence it be ſometime to aske their counſell in a matter, and 
— pare ſometimes to ſectne to doe after their aduiſe, though 
he had determined the ſame courſe before: for they will worke with 
more cheerefulnes,when they thinke that the matter is caried accor- 
3 inuention. Let him maintaine 25 — — his nigh 
not to arrogate-ynto-higuſelfe ort any t un 

as — them, let him alſo relieue 4 
And yet let hm not lend them exce opt it be ſame ſmall thing, and ſuch 
. as he had racher looſe then — except it be in their extreme 

neede and neceſſitie. Let him patienely and — beare their co 

———— — re 

ac neuer falling out with them, euer an 
— 2 — ; 5 at that . knoweth of — 
nature and naturall inclination, let him pleaſure them to the vtter- 
moſt that he can, and ſeeme to be at one with them, as if he had neuer 
vnderſtood any thing 7" moue 8 eee And thus he may 
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acbb peace and 


Gn eee, 
boi | f hed | The office of the farmer. 


eons rent yeeres, not 
uſtie n the ſame countrie and ſoile 
be pollible, and him ſuch a one, as” 

— 9 COT the report of 
— — to be a good man, and his wife alſo to be a thriftie 
e and bischildren well nurrured, Such a one as hath no farme 
drin S his youth hathi beene 
hardly, and well experienced in matters and buſineſſes 
erwiſe by meanes of great diligence 
ine 8 


Al | —_ 
aunte "af alchouſes or ts drr. 


cha 5 den ane ig 3 


iar of the Lord of cet ul 


make no bargain 
wy non it skillech 6? $47 be pt 


lie ſhould hav wa. eee to 8 men | 


hg mba in ones IA which. he 70 2 3 among and have — 
handieworke to æxerciſe himiſelfe with and in, abode: 2 25 855 
husbandrie. Ar alſa that he ænowe to goueryge:anfamen, 
toules as he hatlj the handling of, or wi IN alk — 
there ſhould but neede a handle to a Inaile cc 
tumbrell, there muſt preſently be admitted _— ages a 
for the cart, and a e horſe. This his knowledge 
allo ſerue him to iudge if he be well de alt ivithall by ſuch crafteſmen, 
as to whom he ſhall of neceſſitie be driuen commitz ci- 

rher ta he inended, or elſe he made, che inſtriununts requiſite for 
his buſines; He mult haue tooles and inſtruwents, tile fo many in 
tore, as he vſeth to haue workimen, to the end they ueede not to bor- 
rowany thing of their neighbours, forocherwiſt he ſhallloſe more in 
dates works not fulfilled, then mould pay for che nde hisiron 
tooles. Againe let him at the doe his worke ſa that 
e 98 che ſecondeime.For inacempuugromend 
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S negligence 
. —— ned in labour 


pe *foroftencimes 1 in the — i tothe place of 
in good lighe eee 
efore he ed euerie one of 
— — 

at e, to ſee lus 
ny IT pea 2 
—— — . — — his cattell to bs 
ue all 


o honour. — ſuch 
an ynproficable, wanton, and ſeornefull ſpeech, ac- 
ee example of deeds, maketh a man contemptible 
men. Let him eate and drinke among his ſeruants, and of 
Ba — ark ſame table. Let him pay them their owne iuſtly, 
TC are, vnto them in milde ſort, and not to pay them any 

x hand if it be not in caſe ofloſſe or ſicknes. 


8 0 | ith y bee 


_— ect of 

| the 
ES = 

6 Tanbich = 


Noceſſerie 
things to be 
provided, 


e plainefor he may wring 
arr 


be much exaRting and mw farmer, doth oftentimes an peg 
make him either a or a plair Benden Praiſe hum for 1 aſernam, 
ng youſee dt a9 9g ws & rebuke bands, 

in not 


counſell him bad trickes, ſignifyi 
e aha in ſo dooinghe wal greatly pleaſe you. N 
farmers doe not thruſt themſelues vpon a man, or offer 
multitudes as they haue beene woont to doe in time * and ther 
fore it is no more a common for maſters to make e 7 ai 
one among many, but he muſt be content to take ſuch a one as hee 
can finde. For this cauſe it is needfull for the Lord ofa farme to know The natural 
the divers diſpoſitions of men of diuers nations: for the Norman lo- inclinationef 
ueth to be peaceably deals withall: and contrariwiſe the Picarddoth rea, 
ſtand in neede tobe handled hotly,. The naturall Frenchman is rea- — 
die and full of inuention, but not verie haſtie except nec doe Normans, 
mightily prouoke him. You haue a threefold choiſe of the mau, for Picards, 
wn are ly — ſubtill, e. fierce and o _ and 0 
to ſpating, but if you take bot heede, he will rather pi . 22 re 
profit then yours, The Gaſcain is hot andquicklyfalli 
he Pronenciall is haughtie and cannot indure to be re — The Provencials, 
alen deceitfull. The Auuerguaes are — r 4 re 4 1 
ing.all alterations of time and fortune ; burandif lat ns 
* Werne * e. will ſhare with you or elſe it 
nts — The eAng emm, and — are wittie, ſub- Augeuins. 
fal and louers of chat ws: The Che Charrain,Beauceron,and S olorgnois, T aurangeoit; - 
pot ja 


Gaſcoins, 


are laborious, peaceab and giuen to be gatherets and cloſe graf- Aanccan. 
ers. The Champenous move are — of a 
art, but opinatiue — ge Tedd their one conceits, chere you 
mult oftentimes let them goe on, vntill the thing it ſelfe ſho them 
their errour. Then according to the countrie and complexion that 
your farmer is of, — —— in your farme, you ſhall re- 
lolue with your ſelfe to handle his humour mildly — 
that ſo & ove may draw from him for your profit as much as poſſiblie 
pply ing and fitting your ſelfe to — ting andteh 

ou ſhall dy Je roms {fan But of en een 
—— a care to chuſe out of many bad, the beſt, and after ſuch 
choiſe to bee warie and circun. Peck te e thatin him which 
might hurt or hinder you. Con > that asg are of diuers 
7 wir their natures: euen ſo there 
2 mea more ſit, apt, and inclined to — then 1 
nes. | 
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x 7 Ourfarme! although he neede nodes be bookewiſe, notwith- 
8 ſtanding by longe and aſſured experience muſt haue ſome 
knowledge inthe chinges foreſhewing raine, wind, faire wea- 


o 


ther, alterations and b Ver- tall che parts ofthe yeere 
and ofthe qualities of che ſame, oftempeſts, lightnings , thunders, 
coldes, froſtes and haile, that ſo according to the fitnes ofthe ſeaſons 


- at may begin himſelfe, and ſet all other his workemen to their la- 
n | 3 


fle (hall knowe before hande thar it will be raine by theſe and 
others ſuch like ſigues: if the moone whertſhe is verie newe haue her 


bhuornes obſcure: but if the higher borne ofthe ſaide eroiſant be more 


obſcure and darke then the lower, it will raine about the laſt quarters: 
but if the lower be more darke and obſcure then the higher, it will 
raine inthe firſt quarters, and if it bee blackiſh in the midſt, it will 


reine at the full moone: if the croiſant or bodie of the moone hang 


Tagging and looke towarde the weſt, it is a ſigne of raine : or if the 
moon being in the full be compaſſed about with vapours, and haue 
one or two blacke and thicke circles about it: or if the moone haue a 
pale face and colour, he ſnhall marke whether the fourth or as ſomie 
 willhaue it, the ent e the moone be rainie: for in theſe 
daies lieth the manifeſtation of hatſoeuer ſnall follow in the whole 
-courſe of the ſame, whether it be ynto windes, or vnto raine or vnto 
faire weather. He ſhall alſo ſee before that it will be raine, if the ſunne 
be red at his riſing, and by and by afret ward become blacke, if round 
about the beames of the ſunne at the riſing thereof, there appeere a 
little dare cloude : ifat the riſing thereof it ſeemme hollow and as it 
were ſanke, or if it liaue ſome red clouds about it, mixed with other 
blacke ones, or ſomewhat grayiſh, or if it haue a circle about it like to 
that of the moon: if at his riſing it caſt forth certaine beames or clouds 
toward the weſt or ſouthweſt wind. If at the riſing or ſetting thereof it 
haue his beames maimed, ſhortned, faint, and weake: if when it riſeth 
it haue his beames troubled and incombred, and yet not through the 
- occaſion of any cloud: ſo if when it riſeth it caſt foorth his long and 
ſtretched out beames crookedly and ouertlywart the clouds, not with- 
ſtanding that as concerning all the reſt ic be verie cleere and bright: 
if before it riſe it caſt and put foorth certaine beames: if at the riſing 
thereof the clouds be red as well in the eaſt as in the weſt: if hen it 
ſetteth there appeere neere vnto it vpon the left hande a little * 
cloude, 


ere eee. 
See wich a circle; it is a ligne; . 
ſtarres do not twinkle or giue their accuſtomed glimces 
vrt eat, or haue about them ſome ſmall circle, it A att © bs 
water. Ir is alſo a ſigne of raine if i e = . 
og SF eee. pains CPI ITE" 
hoy ho. mee e e d rar e res ifirchunder 
ann K the tops PUNE. mbar the hils there 
Ayclcancring y aud in wand ering ore chucke an e Ari rr cloudes if 
err 18 ena cheroriſes riſe aſharpe 
by the raine will be ine afreſh: Ne the 
fennes, be contin ng themſelues de deren re. 
e ee at the Jan erst 3 crie 
uch toward euening: if the rauen ſound out trom the 
of lier throat, & boatt hirſelfe of lir wings: if th e cry & fly 
— then chey haue beene accuſtomed: ifthe bees will not flic farre 
from their hiues: if the heron wander and whirle about to and fro in 
eee we- f wur 
inarielie done e right ſide, looke tou ſouth;licke - 
their ede ke looke vpicorhe ancand ren 
the ſame: E the aſſes braie : ifcockes crowe at bee g. 
at everung,whenthey are vpon their pearches;for the crowing ol che 
coelce at an vnuſuall houre, as at nine, ten, . at night, 
ſignificth indifferently change of weather from drie to moiſt or con- 
trarie : if che (alt become moiſt: if the common iſſues or priuies doe Ore 
r : if ſuch creatures as are e take not io 
A ood reſt and continue not their peaceable couiſes as they did be- 
re: if 2 ell and runne neere about houſes: if ſpiders 
en e rv. ne done ofthe winde: if dogs turnble and 
eee. dads wee. come late home to their houſe: - + : 
fies waſpes and horners, ud knats bite more keenely then or- 
dinarily' 6 zarte ſound of bels be more loud and ſhrill. 
and heard further off then they were wont: if the cranes forſake the 
valleĩes and teturne at a veri Kara if in ſommer it 5 
when ee if ae e 


— 
. 


— AI are th 


The #B 
. — die taking e 


Proms wormes come out of the 


Ras 


"Likewiſeheſhall foretel greatabundanceof Hs 4667 
be darke, deepe, and thicke, if the drops of water from the 
skies be ſomewhat whitiſh, and make great bubbles and great fals 
| heere below: if therainefall mildely y and begin to fall with ſmall 
drops: if the water fallen vpon the earth in great abundance without 
any winde, be inco ydrunkevp of t h: if the waters of 
the fennes and ſtanding pooles g row warme without the heate of the 
ſunne more then ordinarie: if — witch their chickens by and by in 
the beginning of the raine do flie vnto their houſes: or if in the mor- 
they come foorth late and as it were not vnconſtrained to their 
_ if che heavenly bow called in Latine {rs ) do ſtretch it ſelfe 
the ſouth,or if it appeere double, triple, or fourefolde in the 
beauens, and if it appeere after it hath ind, che keare offurure raine 
is not quite abandoned. 

He ſhallforeſee times of ſnow Aist if he perceiue that the 
cloudesof darke ones become 4s it were whitiſh; chieflie when the 
north winde bloweth: if round about the ſunne or the moone there 
come diuers pale circles, or halfe red ones: if in the time of great cold 
the aire growe thicke, and ſomewhat rebated of his ſharpenes: if it 
make a — N in if roger wichnany ere 


raine, there a de, Hache geg 
1 like oreof reg or Aurgane,he 


Heſhalli 
ſee Od TT — and darke ones; b moe whiiſh : or if 


about the monerh of Aprill togither with many ſignes of raine there 


be mixt darke and whitiſh cloudes, 
He ſhallgine gine good heed to the tokens foreſheu in deute winde 
if the ſunne at his be red: uf the ſunne ſet 


reddiſh eloudes: if the ſunne althe day long, or a great while 

before his letting haue carried a purple oy and « ſeemeth 
greaterthen or inarie : if the moone haue a red face: if the cloudes 
in n faire ſeaſon and heautifull skie bee carried on high: if the 
ecre in the heauens gathered togither as they were 

epe: if forreſts and the high tops of mountaines doe 
make a noiſe : H the ſtarres of heauen runne euerie : if chey | 


ſeeme more groſſe, and of Bache light then vſuall: if it thunder in 
the morning, or in winter: if in the time it thunder more migh· 
tily and oſter chen it the ſound of bels be ſometimes 


lighteneth: 1 
cafily, an be card; if the do. 
heardverie oy dnt te h 3 


the 


the ground chewed] nol redek thy lt do cin 
che aire: — 1 ti 


and heron — — 
e of chro Ye 


wood do 


— — — nr on 
met ſee chat in the morning and 
erbat in n 
of Autumne the ſunne yeeldeth a grea- 2 
ina — 1 


To whirle- 
ingly, aud that the aire be full of a 


8 e daies in ſommer or autumne be more fer- 
uent & hot, then the ſeaſon ofthe yeere can beare, and that 
ſomtimes ac che ſan · ſetthere appeare a ramebow toward the e Weſt: 
Ry e in the aire airie im ions and flames. 
. t aſſured of r when he ſhall : chat r- 
eine e er . or cleere and ſh ar en . 
8 many ſmall cloudes apart — j 
Wo — 2 , and pleaſant : hen the ſunne in 
e Tr aA his face red and firie: and when the 
| 22 le, which men call che morning 5 
of white: and in deed the Prou (Aredenening & a white 
morning, ſetteth the pilgrime a wal ) reacherh as much : if when | 
the moone 1s theeorketedaiceold;i de ieſolf eaſant &cleane 
without ſpots . encleare, G thac 
that part of the heauẽs called S. lames his way appeer cleer & bri 
if at cuemng there appeere many lightnings not accompanied with 
or cloudes: if at euening or morning (at what time of rhe 
cer ſoeuet it be) the dew fall in great abũdance: if the northern wind 
ſtrongly: if the owle after ſun- ſet doe come foorth and whup all 
night without ceaſing : if the little flies before ſun- ſet do ſwarme 
togither, and ee eee. if the crowes flock 
er in 29 and call with a full voice: if the crowe 
| run alche batsdoe come foorthof their holes 
, and fie and dou ne in th 
Fuente: 10! berake themie lues verie to 
R haunt ſon — — 


— be- 


ginnings 


Jenes foreto= 
la © 


Au winter 


—_ araine winter doth-cominonly 
matmer, 


quently the 
| S whey drineſſe; Generally y/ 


ginningsandend; of ths time of the yeere as they may fal out ex- 
traordinarily. As e deere eee e water, or 
that the hoaſeai uightingall, eſpecial] orrdr, ie. more chen 

any of allthis reſt? if the eranes fl and returne unto the 

. from whence they are come : if the eeſe fight rogirhr togither for their 
1 28 place, being in eee or if more then 
ordinarie call deximes inthe mor Medal — winter is at 
hand. In like1nanner,ifhe fee that theweſtern winde begin to blow, 
and that che cold rebateth: if the ee eee er at 
the ducks — white at the ende of winter, 

e er ring will ee quickly ;\forſuch creature wir" 
ſly fee e and . N and approchies of featons, howloes 
uer out of courſe and extraordinarie that they be. 

1208 inwinterinthe beginning of froſts, he perceiue that the birds 
hat Rt waters, do betałe themſelues to floods and rivers, 
'" whichare not ſo apt tufroeſe, ot that the ſnow! falling fromche-3kies 
is but in finall and thin flakes: if arthe beginning ob froit there fall 


ome ſnall;round& white haile: if the little birds blade themſclues 
in the buſhes,andſeckefortheir liuing neere totownes and vil 


if the fire giue a more ſhining flame, and make a ge, Ada 
woollen or linnen dipt in water doe by and by freeſe: if the vtmoſt 
parts of the body become ſuddenly told: if in inter the things which 
were wont to be moiſt & w et are eſpied to becom Ury: if tiie drops of 
water from the todbfes of houſes do fall one agood while after 
another, he ſhall hold it for firme, that cold is neere at hand or elſe 
chat char whichis will be very violent & of long continuance, 
He ſhall p Falte icate the length of winter, when he ſhall ſe e 
that the oakes u ill be full of acornes, or whent educke at the end of 
winter ſhall haue a red breaſt bone, or that the hotners doe appeere 
before the ende of October; or that cattell e pro erin 
rere i eee eee ea v: 
2 
indeed —— tempere 
Fl 71 what will be rof an othie 
ot the 9 Senie: Ra dry, 
out that the other ſhould be rainie : as for exam : 
ne zutumne: in like 
ſpring commeciafter a rainie inter: and ſo conſe- 
parts of the yeere do cattie themſolues in heate,, 


— tr 


ſticate of the ſtate ofthewhole yeere, aivingehepro | 
of auncient fathersas conceming the day vll t 
yr wu of tlir or et ane day 


FX 


qr been. andieloere, the ſpring 


delightiome,| & moiſt: Nerf W. 
ood rey amanrofgod imgs ll aonnd ld hing hal 


ie. If it fall upon a e be 5 

ede inden 
* prog tr hate? 2 

reel ple and their ſi I ne 1 

ie fall pon a wedneſday, winter will be yerie harp« 

oc ſommer and a cold and = ſt harueſt b 4.4 
abound, ifthey b 

alert 

= 

hs 1.4 2 


entifu e vill be , g e plentie ʒ were uc 
vpon the wate . al arenen 


In like manner according to the aipoſkionofhe fine and the 
eee e or ho dae he ſhall be able to forerell 
the inclinations of yee eres: forifche ſunne mehr tir wriful's 
ere on Che th yer vill good ind padeabl 
2 97 5 eee 

g folke T 2 e 

all goods 1 * p | | 


——— ae which is the 
for if this, Ny and foul —.— 


| oue toſowe in greater 
qr Ee . nach of the corne d rot 
in 
— — ryes rokens foreſhewing whether itwall 
= — . a pe 3 


ES: the: ee. | his n — 
he Do ary * beſt e cat to ſew. gene 


dean and elt — — if — flockes 
doe leaue and forſake the Illands and woods, and berake themſclues 
to the plainefields, townes and villages : if the crow continue not to 
abide in the wood .i here fallour gear tore of beanexand likewiſe 


in th . — 
De . 
ede rem ee. 
— n Let him chooſe out Sowing 
— 2 — let him i pod 
— uſe rthand kindle a 
him call ſome boy or girle of his mae. meow; of his owae N f * 
„ e 
de aide 


N be rea- 


ae every cheape :of 
N 1 be more or leſſe deere: 
if i lie ſtill and leape not, then . all ſtand at one price nyo 
firſt moneth: he ſhall doe inlike manner with the ſecond g 

the moneth of Februarie, and ſo in order with eke rhe 2 
for the the monethes as they follow. Furthermore for tile bets 9 Soo fork 
terpreſeruation of himſelfe and lis familie from diſeaſes as well 665 = 

tagious as others cauſed of di rature and ill diſpoſition of the ſow» 

aire, it will be good that he ſhould haue ſome foreſight rodiſcerne 
bat diſeaſes inlikelihood may enſue. But the moſt certaine and ſure 

tolcen is, if at the end of the ſpring ere. the ſommer it raine ordi- 
narihy, and that in great abundanee, npanied with great and 

vehement heat wobec wine al or it the ſoutherne winde 

blowe, or that as yet there haue not fallen any rame at all, if the aire 

be full of fogs and miſtes: if the ſunne endure any y ecclipſe, or if there 

be ſeene in the aire amg comets or frie flames ; ; 8 doe ſeeme 

to flame and burne : if that the time of harueſt and winter bee very 

foggie nocwithſtanding rainie: if broad ſet abroad in the open 

ure doe in che night time draw e moiſture vnto it and become moul- 

die: if dogs run mad: if that it be found that wolues runne into ſome 

tones being mad: if birds forſake their neſtes, egs and young ones: 

if there be a great death of ſheepe: if that fennes be full of frogs: f 
wals be full of ſowes and ſuch other like vermine: if vpon the wa 


35 meets” with woormes, Ty ſerpents and 
D4 ab a 


* doe bring foorth andyee c 


tumne. 
| He hall prognoſticate reat. death of c i Ein woche the 
leaues ofthe nee ch tree doe fall theis time. And 
Iwould that all men vnde chat L haue ſet downe.theſe 
without any minde to derogate from the ood and almightie proui- 
dence of God, who bindeth not to the orders and lawes 
whereunto: he hath bound and tiod mature : but altereth the ſame; 
euen according to his one good will js. —9 cara 


Wr e DEE e 02 dur ap 


I Otwich 3 e e 
IX motions faculties, and effects of the ſtarres, and 
Ito great and admirable fires of the whole world { called of 
TheSunand: m God by the mouth of CMoyſes lights) that is to ſaie, the Sunne and 
the Moone. . le Moone, dotli appertaine rather vnto ſome excellent Aſtrolo- 
greee lights. ian, then to a fimple husbandman : notwithſtanding foraſmuch as 
| cateſt part ma matters of eee, ar 1 nts, trees, and ; 
do take then 2 e e ION perfe 


of War NK We 10 Tas 6 
1 n vnto vs of al he reſt of the planes and celeſtial bo. 
dies,doth-worke hir effects jn like manner vpon vs as concerning our 
bodies, aſe ell as v pon the reſt of carthly ge Jie is wat certaine 
that in leſſe then none moneth it runnethi all chat co and way 
e eee K 
& . 
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. — bur chat —— —.— 


looke how much pr eas ther ber coni 
it, ſo much the leſſe light andforce doth daes 
Heereupon it commeth that we ſay that the moone inereaſeti 
ereaſeth, not that indeede it ; 
when itis in his ecclipſe ) being continually 
but this his bri onely wluch it caſteth a 
whole face of che earth, doth onely.increaſe wy 
ſhining bri Nd, don mere dec. Feta 
more or le —— Dr amats 5 9/or 
their effects. For by how much the more that this light increaſeth, by 
ſo age bop ara ppb ey ty moiſture _ ſpread and communi- 
cate it ſelfe throughe — the outward parts: as on the 
contrarie by bo — wancth and growerh leſſe, by. ſo much the 
naturall humiditie and moiſture phat nnd (cot EI 
vntothe inward parts. This is the cauſe why men call the moone the 
mother nurſe, regu, nm, nad e, Huch wu sas are in 
earthly hodies. N Ein 8 £5 1289 Lo 
"Whertforetoſpeake firſt of field beats ehe nelladuied fummer 7o fade 
ſhall not kill at any time whatſocuer his potkes, muttons, X 
kine, or other beaſtes, of the fleſh whereof hee woulde make his 
houſhold prouifion for che ſuſtenance of his familie in the wane o the 
moone. For ſuch fleſh as is killed in the decreaſe — nn 


eth away and impaireth euery — — raueth much fire ar 
time to make it read ani e man to * 
or ſtande aſtoni chat a ſauſage 


other ſuch like kindeof meate doth grow Toll by A — 
9 75 boiled. Neither ſhall he make accompt of or buy any horſe 


eee for that they are more weake and faint then 
come to no 1 
ara frees Sies Ae altas 


Same craie crabs, oiſte 
cles and ſueh like are found verie — aired; nt N 
and leane in the olde age and wane of the moone: and ce 
From fat, and full, whenſheisin her force and full. 


een rhofull maoky ths 9 — — . — 
Th js wa ee ſubie@&ro en kee. 


which was foled or brought foorth in the deereaſe and 


vr 80" ay I ue ds 
marrowes of the bones of 
rt, deet —— laue needs inthe full of che — 


$64 . oule inch mow efrhomoone, and prin- 
inthe firſt quarter. 
e As for trees and other plants, the wiſe and diſcreet farmer will 
Fare. — — and yet not 
the firſt quarter. At the ſame time lie will have regard to cut 
downe and —— — but contrariwiſe ſuch as he 
mindes to keepe ro build withal. hen the moone decreaſeth be- 
2 Il matter ( be it to builde houſe, preſſes, bridges, and 
things) being cut downe in the decreaſe of the moone, laſteth 
a long time, and is found marueilous good, and yet better when it is 
cut done rather at euening then in the morning, which thing may 
alſo be applied to hewen ſtone and milſtones, when they be cut out 
oftheirquarries and pits. He ſhall plant his vine inthe increaſe of the 
moonezwhen it is fower or five daies old: he ſhall cut the leane vines, 
— are lanted in a bad ſoile, in the increaſe likewiſe of che 
* ſe which are more fat in the 1 
| Gengcharchorrhop wilt bring e grapes then i if they were 
cut in the increaſe, e the moone ſtay ing vpon them 
to ſoften them and make them fat, cannot chuſe but dance 
of cluſters and leaues: x themthe moone being olde, the 
h bi D — — 
ſtore of fruite. Heſhall prune, and cut at the foote, frute 
trees toward the latter end ofthe — ſo become bet- 
ter laden withfruite: he ſhal make his nurſeries of kernels the moone 
ouer the earth. | 
; * Asforfruits, he ſhall ather apples,peares; and other fruit ass alſo 
1 in the e of the moone, 2 reby the 
wil b the better & longer kept, which otherwiſe would b in danger 
to ſowre & rot in the moneth of March following, being the time th: 
men are woont to cut their vines. And which is more, he ſhall gather 
and carie into his houſe whatſoeuer he would haue to indure and laſt 
g ſuch time as the moone ſhall decreaſe. He ſhall ſow his corne, 
as wheate and other graine, he ſhall weede,fanne, ſcarce, and gather 
5 ither kis eorne vnder a locke, he ſhall grinde is corne the better 
0 it in flowre, in the end and old of the moone: it is very true 
nts — 
nem. He hallmove and urdowne bs 


oncerning | — — moone —— 
and gather them whiles the moone increaſeth in her light, as 
1 — 
time cow 0 
d all rootes which grow in the head, whether they be ; 
 garlicke,radiſhes, turneps, lillies, ſaffron or ſuch like, except onions Oni ſoweni 
which muſt be dealt withall cleane contrarie; for they become a 
— ae more roſſe and better fed in the de then in the 
f corfullofrhenibone, during which time haue no 
ofgreatnes of bodie; notwitliſt — Pomrches 
= planted ſy mn as rp rr war ge 8 
t deale more ſtrong, ſharpe 1 nif it were 
— e e 
Ns 1 he ſhall — his dove . — 
cattell, when the moone is wes, 
make themfat in the increaſe oftheſame, . + AY Te ng — 
giueth no leſſe power vnto the dungtofoftenthe earth, then it doth 
do trees, and ſeedes to budde, growe, and multiplie every one in his 
n ſhall water his medowes in the — of the moone. 
And he ber, be content to know what force and efficacie 


| gs contained 

— obſerue ——— 7 
. ſpoſition and gouerning 
of man, to make his vſe thereof in the 99 and in time 
and place as occaſion offrerb;following ſuch infallible obſeruations, 4s 
baue beenelong; continued, and which our farhers neuer ane 
vato;and tliey be ſuch. N 

In the day ofche moone g, asested fan man all 
— — the ſicknes W 


— — its day wi 
es cannot © be concealed: K 


ache hind daye Cainwasborne day no man is to en- 
rerpriſe any | morkegeitherin lanting,exceptthat which 
he 9 Kllech ek hall 2 beare 
— and griefe vnto the ende, but by little and little 
keepmg good order of heſhal recouer his ; any dreame 
Fats ap ray or came to nangle: likewile the childe 
then borne ſhall be of hk 
In the fourth day Abel was borne : thisis a good day to begin 
aworkein, to make milles in and o gor the water, a fugitiue or 
ce ling ck vp . be quickly found: the par- 
2 —— rd ep: 1 
if on the v it be euill, it ſhall not 
2 de borne this day ſ} prooue a traitour. 
In the fifth day Lamech was borne: Apen this day partie 
any thing by hap ot accident, and flie for the ſame, 


Womens dach agb for he ſhall by and by be 


or dead: r rede 209 ebe not Jo 
hat fallGeke chisday,ſhall neuer riſe again: 
che dreamesdreames ſhall be dou the childe borne die 


ve 
ine lh day Eee masborne i beheben ee to 


| F anova x: pens 
| ſhalldreame onchat day are not co be di : the chulde char ſhall 
be be of along life. 
eee eee it in ood on this 
day roles bloud, foreſe ene that tlie moone be in a fit ſigue: into what 
uarter ſoeuer that a malefactour or theefe doth: flie, both he 
anda committed found our: the icke foone 
healed : the dreames certaine and true: good to buic ſuwine and to 
— i at e w :thec pee. in ne 
The eiglit day QNleibuſalem was home tn 
the patient taken with a diſcale ; ſhall languith a 
dreames thereof ſhall prooue true: the childe ſhall. 
good ſignes gry 077 bark Phiſiognomie. 
| eee Need nee dete in- 
diferen £4 dregmes of the nigh pe, hee non hn, 


THE 
1 
i 
4: 


ere | 
The tenth day 3 N pate ehings dons this day 
ak] e — al 13 225 effect : wh 1 


| onantiadverſitief Mobs bees to ele rb 
1 deals be cher llech icke ſhall dewithi 
ten daies if he be not well ſuccoured: the childe borne vpon this day 


6s; bok 21 dh el 


ie childe borne v We ſhall be of a 

d wall pod 155. . 5 ef a good ſp 27 

tive J cheße be eu nGe 
i e Cunaan borne : WhO Id fhall 

fall ficke chere <in.ſhall b you! great to dic wichim twelue daies: 

the dre ames thereof ſhall be true ac cording to their ſigruficarionithe 

childeborne chisda Mall be alt : hypocrit callyinclined;' 

| he th h:dayarwiltbe egin any worke't u ho ſo 
e\ypon tlie day hall conti e.ltong 

Fand thereof ſhall be accomp 1 

borne that day, hall lide long. . yeb ibn br ase 

deere eee eee at fe 
ſicke 3 Thallawend againe qu r | 


"The 6freenth day ſhall be benen Is 5 fes 
nor bad t the ſick his ſicknes where into he fel that 
day: the dreame certaine, and ac hed within 
. —— fl women! 

In the ſixteenth day /acob was bomei fbr this egtiſeſ ic maketli 

buie and other cattell: the ſicke hall 
greabdangerofbarh; he change not his aire or houſe: dream 
coine to paſſoa tho childe ſhall not liue long 
15 — and eee re 
ill to att ung: ſicke taken will do no 
the debe ge be be ele Wirhin e vu chile 
en st 
a od to be ut [eifhy 
1 of death: the 
allbe ze. ſhallnorreauaile e but hee ſhall 
| * 7 bf 20719 | 2101 10 55 8000991 301 t 31910 S077 


1 
is dan- 


: * 
9113 


and to 580 res buſines 
dte au . 


ckelt) ol; bnuolsmm Hin 53 off ; omprs 


cir dapchapeopheoulme aborme 1s 4-goo 
ay 


— . rr ry for 
0 —— een ee ee 3 
e. 2 Fre? 1100 72 


| 6: the 
| | — 2 — 
i berry de dl. ri ſhall be good and 


Inthathee andevemith wa Wee whatſoever 
ul elongbu normor day, it ſhall turne to his honour the diſcaſe 
dance chedreames falſe; eee 
n 
er and twentith day nb it is anindiffe. 
that is 1 good nor bad; the fickenes will hold 
elke. z the dreame will be of no effect; 
— een r and uill loue to 
make great cheere. 71 „ #51 Let 47 Ne ttt fit et 
1 ware en moralccemered ico Egype: the fer 
will be er of deach , the ſixxh day after the beginning of the 
e chile rharis bornecherein ſhallbe 1 
8. auduertities. trnd tener 4 


and not good to doe any nana re Lag 
will neuer' eſcape; rags dreames will prooue true; the childe borne 
wilnor be any mano rex prſperticor x neee fe, 


Inch ſcue ſeuen and twentirh,it is ge d to take pai 
of buſineſſes: the Genre willbevarnbles thed 
full; the childe borne will be mildennd 

Inthe and tu Fr Gckea 7 
the ſicke 
un 

In 


— nor i 
certame; the — pens z the hide — — 


— nue ah we 


Thethirrichi at ay , is good to, docall clings in: the ficke 
ſhall be in great per 3 — but if he be well and care 
fully looked vnto, hee will recouer;;the dreames will be turned 
— m1 _— — „che childe borne will be fubcill and de- 
LITE 4 £3 $41). cot; He 
As concern che Sunne ( whichis rather infirianbaoaſechb 
whole world, p won eſt part of his actions really and in 
deed, Barns, ee he we it is the author, as the Moone doth 
hers during the nighr, as being then, whenſheis in her force and vi- 
our) it by his naturall hear, influence; aRtione, and afling foorthrof 
2 celeſtiall beames, giuerh ynto earthly bodies their forme and ve- 
zetatiue life, accompanied with certaine powers and vertues, ſo farre 
has euerie naturall rere is capable, and deſerueth or requireth 
ir. Which operations of the ſunne in theſe carthly matters, are 
wot and effected by certaine his motions, accompliſhedinthe 
fower quarters ofthe yeere, which is that time wheteid the ſurnediſ- 
ccherh by whole courſe: Wherefore the wy 2 prudent huſ- 
andmanſhall giue heede to the fower quarters ene 
are the ſpring, ſummet, autumne, and winter, N de, that accor- 
- or once. and power of: che ſunne in theſe fower a er 
he handle, t „e wenig v. ie: 
this is the thing Fond more particularly handle atlargein the 
Chapter follow ing, by the workes that the nee n doe in 
event ſeveral moncah ofthe yeer. In 31103 8 3 
f 122 a e net 
20 9417 1010 weren (ip, 119 10 001 %% 
17 u G ri hey wal by l wr 
io n, enerie nionerh'in the yeere. PETE Song 


ry 27. le may dot ſive idle, and 
H chat they may e eee eee 
. or other worke,, he ſhall diſpoſe of us 

y cuerie one have his certaine time, and he 

al — — enleowhar thing i ro be done euerie mo- 


neth and time of the yeete. 

v6 . | rie chi 1 comirdche ende, he ſhall cut Jari 

inte foe building, orotherworke, 

for of the moarie 

makech che wood mortender andthe wood which ſhall be cutat 

nmr evan. e He ſhall =_ 

— e 

es. 


Februarit. 


cut his vint in ann eee e | 


trees and ralwood, He 


grounds that are TY 


Elem Feather 


| becauſe the carthas — is too open, hea- 
e l of A Dia tkevnto wooll not well carded. 
n Februarie in the new moone he ſhall tranſplant vines of pe 
22 Which ſhall eee een. 
bee ſhall not touch them bf one yeere which will not bee temoo- 
ued,becauſe of the ſmull ſtrength which they haue as yet got. He ſhall 
carrie dung out into his corne fields, viney ardes, medowes and 
dens. He ſhall caſt trenches for hs pantie of new vines, He all 
cut the rootes of the vints and ſet ſquate lathes or props for the de- 
fendi m, Heſhallprune.; . 
is. ſuperfluous, He ſhall. them, from nes, and 
worme ea canker, and rottennes * U are to be ound in the 


| ele eſballmuke| 


ally thoſe which e e e e 
paire the hedges of his gardens. He Reis Se timber 
aleo piace lip ofoliue- trees, /pome- 


e 


— T".4 . ſe, and place 
cokes and geeſe make their haunt: — — 
© ende of this moneth begin vo be bot and ro tread,” He 


the Comntrie Farme. 49 
and other birdes of che praie, which he ſhall put into Mue , inthe 
In March tuen in the beginning of it he ſhall owe ;noade(i March, 
it were not ſowne in Februarie) oates,barley,millet,panni 


entils, tare euerlaſting, 8, mall kindes of corne, as the 
2 other — . He 


| 2, LIE TODA this time 
iy ar apt re ME Yan make them readie to ſow : 
he ſhall weede his corne: he ſhall ger 


ries,an be yoga we he hall 
as cn 1 and 5cloſeby the Ae as ane" 
ſtles neceſſarie for vie, large lauander, roſe 2 


berrie-buſh, ee ur dee pompions. He 
833 kis gardet mwellibrebs Ge chin or come goin 


wid: mto quarters, or for „and ſhall ſowe therein 
whatſoeuer Ge IA, ſeedes: he ſhall cut and nee rootes of 


vmes and fruit trees, to the end they may bring foorth more fruit: he 
ſhall put dung to the rootes of the trees Wray Hal gucker r Re 


sto male fewell orf. cent ue 


In Aprill about S. Ge Hiday you ul en beer cron 
and orenge trees, as alſo all ſuch other trees as 
houſe from S. Aurtius day, from which he ſha — the carh 
— — 2 | 8 ae — 
wards the e 
bac Selle . exceede another — hugh, 
plant, if he haue not alreadie done it, — —— 


eee and m es, and-ſhaſl 

them carefully, He ſhallgraft eren eee. 
and ↄrenge · tree. He ſhall cut the new vine; for at this time it 5 
retlyb era eee ee n, bicaul 


make leanethe hives of he hone ts, and hall lhe itterflics, 
oi apo wrongs . Io 44 al 


Lune, 


5 


end mn not Ab Theo Bae 


branches and tender boughes dries beare n | ord fruit, a bedlele — the 


ouer ranke e of trees he ſhall graftluch — as mult be 


inthe bud. 
iu lune he ſhalmake ready histhreſhing floor, & cauſe robe tho- 
rowly cleanſed of ſtrau, dure & duſt: he ſhall cut downe his medowes, 
mowe his barley, crop his vines, tlireſh his corne to ſow in ſeede Ge 
'"Inlaliche ſhallmowe hiawheare'nndocher griine vſedeo make 
pottage ot, he ſhall graft in the bud: he ſhall — — from 1 

6 ap ee do ouer- 
the trees: he ſhalſ dig his vines againe the ſecond time, and 
vp from them eee he ſhall lay eeuen 
eagle enn where it is any where cleft or broken, to the end 
that the ſunne may not burne before hand the vine: he ſhall cut 
done ſuch wood as ſhall ſerue for his fewell all the yeere long. 

In Auguſt he ſhall pull his line and hempe: gather ſuch fruites 
gomelffche eres, as he meaneth to preſerue: he all take away the 
leaues from about ſuch grapes as are {lowe and backward, to the end 
— receiue and reape the more heate from the ſunne: he ſhall 

his veriuice: he ſhall dig the earth to make wels, or to finde the 
heads of fountaines if he haue neede: he ſhall thinke vpon making 


readie his wine veſſ els, and other things neceſſarie for his vintage. 


ember he ſhall giue his land that commeth to be called 
it hath beene fallow the laſt earder: he ſhall ſowe 


InSe 
againe, 


8 maſimg, rie, and ſuch like corne: he ſhall gather his 


bea downe nuts: cut dow ne late medow grounds, to haue 

he ſhall gather ſtubble for the thate hung of his houſe, 
to the ouen all the yeere: he ſnall cutaway the bran- 
N ry whe the ſeede toſowe in the beginning of the 
March following : he ſhall gather the leaues of woade, and order 
them in ſuch ſort, as that they may be made vp into balles, and he ſhal 
cauſe them to be dried in the e ot at a fre not e M ſhall 
pes, e miller; 


$1041 


nz & pomegranat-trees,i . 'e- 
ee imminent cold: ; he ſhall make 


ia enen be hall ove hs wines in ie el be ſhall ga- 
o feede ſine; aus, rcheſnuts ſinall and great, 

ie e ſhall take radiſh out of the 

ing them vnder the ſand, to 
ee hee ſhalllay nb 8 of the — 4 
— em againe very wel, that may not peril 

chem: este be hehe make hiues for becs, Pen 

ung 
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and baskets of oſier: he ſhall cut willowes for to make 
beare vines, and ſhall binde the vines, anddraw the cl 


2 — he ſhall oftentimes viſite his fields, thereby let pes 
out the water, which may ſtand in them aſter great raine 
cauſe water to run h the old medowes, and —— 
be: he ſhall make of dung to manure his that are 
broken vp and tild: he ſhall couer with dung the rootes of the trees 
and herbes which he intendeth to k — 11338 eee 


off the boughes and heads of . poplars, ſap 

trees, to the end that their belege; — 
and grow ſo ſoone as winter ſhall yore eee 
— — — ev ry 


wes, rakes, and handles que —— Tots — 
cee Zerren. 1 and -_ other inſtruments neceſſatie for 
e catte to cart or to the 
— —— e 
ouels, 
woo other furniture fit for a countrie houſe ſtore.” 


The eleuenth Chapter. 
The condition and ſtate of a buſwife. 


Doe not finde the ſtate or place of a huſwifeor dairie woman to 
| be of leſſe care and diligence, then the office of her husband, vn- 
derſtood alwaies that the woman is acquited of field matters, in as 
much as ſhe is tied to matters within the houſe and baſe court ( the 
horſes excepted) as the husband is tied to doe what concerneth him, 
euen all che buſineſſes of the field. Likewiſe according to our cuſtome 
of Fraunes, countrie women looke vnto the things neceſſarie and 
requiſite about kine, aeg hogs Pigs, pigeons, geeſe, duckes, pea- 


Dok other torrs of beaſtes,as well for the fee- 
as for the milking of them: making of butter & cheeſe: 


— . men their vittails withal. 
— fe haue the charge of ouen and cellar; and we 
leaue tlie 3 —.— — 3 — — the _ of 
making webs, of looking tothe clipping of ſheepe ing their 
fleeces, of ſpinning and combing ofnoolromake cloth e he the 
2 0: 


- "whe ern — felling 
to the man, 9 — — — 


3 the hyring yring and paying wages. But 82 
be imploied and laid out —— ae. in linnens 
tlie houſholdjand all — furniture, that of a cer⸗ 


taintie belongeth vnto the woman. Þ meane alſo tharſhe mult bee 
ſuella one as is eee. God and eres. to iy 
to and kee ſure vnder and Keie, pa 
2 deen louing tives m home, W FR 
derber wien chere 11 —— and ſeuere when occaſion re- 
2 not contentious, full of wordes, toyiſh, tatling, nor drowſie 
headed; Lether diſpoſe ofher affe and: 5 — vnder her hand 
in ſuch ſort, as that euery thing may haue his certaine place, and that 
in good order, to the end thal hen they be to be r they may be 
5 eaſily eome by and — Let heralwaies haue her᷑ eie 
vpon hermaides, and let her be abwvaies firſt at workee, and laſt from it, 
rho fieſt op and the laſt in bed : let her not ſuffer to be loſt or purloi- 
ned, na not the leaſt rrifle that is: let her hot grumble at any time for 
any ſeruice done to the Lord of the farme, for the valew of the leaſt 
crum of bread dented, or vnwilling it fav ge or given vnto him or 
his, may looſe the quantitie of a whole loafe afterward: let her not 
trouble — wich che reports and ere others; but let 
acquaint her husband — good ſort and manner. Let her 
atifie her neighbours willingly , neuer attempting to inneigle or 
raw away any of their men ſeruants or maids from them, neither let 
her keepe company with them, except when ſhe may do them good, 
or helpe them, or when ſhe” maketh ſome marriage, or aſſemblies of 
great company. Let her not ſuffer her daughters to gad and wander 
Abroad vpon the ſabbath, except they be in ſuch company as is faith- 
full, or that ſhe her- ſelfe be preſent wich them. Let ler compell her 
ſonnes to be foremoſt at worke, and let herſhew them the example 
of their father, that this may be as a double ſpurre vnto the men ſer- 
wants. Let her not indure them to vttet or ſpeake any vnchaſt word, 
oath;or blaſphemie in her houſe: and let her eauſe tale bearet to be 
ſilent, and not to trouble themſelues with other folkes matters. Let 
her keepe cloſe vp her ſtubble and loppings of trees for fuell for the 
ouen: let her not ſuffer the ſtalkes of her deer fetches, 
chiltles, danewoort, the refuſe of preſſed thi ther vnprofitable 
herbs to be loſt, for in winter they being burnt wean gender 
prouiſion to lay 'buckes withall, or elſe be fold by little and little v 
thetowne. Let her giue good account vnto the Myſtres or Lord, of 
the egges and yoong ones, wel of birdes as ot other beaſts, Let 


her 
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her be skilfull in naturall pluſicke, for the benefite of her one folke 
and others when they ſh out to be ill: and ſo in hke manner in 
things good for ee fowles: for to haue a phiſition alwaies 
when there is not very vrgent occaſion and great neceſlitie, is not for 
the profite of the houſe. Let her keepe all them of her houſe in friend- 
ly good will one toward another, not ſuffring them to beare malice 
one againſt another. Let ard ar car her bread ſo well, as that no one 
be bſuffred to vſe it otherwiſe 
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then in temperate ſort: and in the time To vſe bread 


of dearth, let her cauſe to be ground amongſt her corne , beanes, hg 


eale, fetches or ſarraſins corne in ſome ſmall quantitie, for this ming- 
ing of theſe flowers, raiſeth the paſte, maketh the bread light, and to 
be ofa greater bulk e. At the ſame time ſhe ſhall reſerue the droſſe of 


the grapes ſhe preſſeth, affoording them ſome litle corner, for the im- Tran on for 


ploying of them in the defraying of ſome part of charge for the ſer- 
uants drinke, that ſo the wine may ſerue for her husband, and extra- 
ordinarie commers. But the naturall remedies which ſhe ſhall ac» 
quaint herſelfe withall for the ſuceour of herfolke in their ſickneſſes, 
may be thoſe orſuch as thoſe are which I ſhall ſet downe by writing 
in manner of a countrie N leauing the other more exqui- 
lite remedies to be vſed by the profeſſed phiſitions of the great 
townes and cities. 


Thetwelfth Chapter. 4 
The remedies which a good huſnife mail be acquainte 
withall, for ro e people when 
6 they be fieks. 


Irſt for the plague ſhe ſhall make a diſtilled water ofthe herbe 7he plague, 


called Regina prati, after chat. ſhe hath cauſed the ſame to bee 
ſteept in white wine: or elſe ſhe ſhall cauſe to lie to ſteepe in the 
iuyce of cytrons a peece of golde or the powder or leaues thereof, for 
the ſpace of 2 4. howres, and afterward mixe that iuice wich white 
wine, and the powder or decoction of the roote of Angelica, and fo 
giue it to drinłe to the infected: or elſe let her take two old walnuts, 
one figge, ten leaues of Rue, one graine of ſalt, poune and temper 
them altogithier, and roſt them vnder che aſhes, and afterward being 
ſprinkled with wine, let her giue them to be eaten: or elſe let her take 
one headof garlicke, twentie leaues of rue, as many of clarey and 
poune them altogither with white wine, and a little aqua vitæ: after- 
ward let her ſtraine them out, and ＋ the partie to drinke thereof a 

good draught: the water of Nap 
ounces , cauſeth the malignitie of the plague to breake foorth by 
ſweates: the iuice of marigolds, ſcabious , and of the flowers of beto- 
nie do thelike. Applic vpon the ſwelling a loafe very hot, or a hen 
E 3 | cue 


drunke to the quantitie of fixe Netv. 


5, ' ot Arft Booke of. 

h the midſt, or a white onton,mac 

ſide, and filled vp againe with good tron 

ned with the iuice of citrons, it hauing all this within it and being wel 
ſtopped, mult be roſted vnder the aſhestillitbe rotten, after that 
poune it well in a mortar and applie it; or elſe if it be ſtrained, the 
tice drunke;and the droſſie part applied to the place, you ſhall per- 
ceiue the like effect. 

For a continuall feauer (which is otherwiſe called the hote diſ- 
eaſe) ſhe ſhall apply vpon either wreſt of both the armes, the iuice of 
the ſtinging nettle mixed with the ointment of poplar buds : or two 
ſprings of new laid egges, ſoot taken off from the hub of the chimney, 
and well beaten togither , and mixt with ſalt and ſtrong vineger, let 
her binde the whole vnto the parties wreſtes with a linnen cloth: or 
elſe in place of this ſhe ſhall take away the hart of an onion, and fill ic 
with mithridate, and applie it faſt bound vpon the wreſt of the right 
arme: or elſe ſhe ſhall take the hart of a water frogge, and applie it 

on the hart or backe bone of the ficke partie: or elſe ſhe ſhall a 
— — region of the liuer, or vnto the ſoles of the feete quicke 
tenches. Many for this cauſe do ſtampe the ſmall ſorrell, and make a 
drinke for the great heate thereof, as alſo make a cataplaſne thereof 
to applie to the wreſts of the ſicke partie. Others do the like with the 
water which they ſtraine out of a great citrull, Others cauſe to ſteepe 
in water the whole ſeede of fleawoort for the ſpace of a night, and 
miniſter ofthis water with a little ſugar to the ſicke partie to drinke, 

For a quartaine ague take of ſmall ſage, or for want of it, the 
other hyſſope, wormewoode, parlley , mintes, mugwocrt, white 
ſpotted trefoile, ſtampe them all rogither with the ſpring of an 

egge, and the groſeſt ſoote that you ſhall finde cleauing to the 
chimney, wid the ſtrongeſt vineger that may bee founde, infuſe 


themaltogither, and make thereof cataplaſmes fit to be applied to 
the wreſts of the hands. To the ſame purpoſe ſteepe the crums of two 
white loaues as they come fromthe ouen, ina ere of vineger, after- 


ward diſtill the ſame by a lembecke , and giue thereof a ſinal draught 
to the ſicke party to drinke, about ſome two houres before the fit 
come, Some hold it alſo for a ſingular remedie, to take the juice of 
the temall white mullein, before it put foorth his Ralke, preſſed or 
draw ne foorth with white wine, and drunke a ſmall pace before the 
fit: the like effect hath the iuice of folefoote ; the decoction of the 
leaues and rootes of ve ruaine boiled in white wine; the decoction of 
calamint,peniroyall,organie eg lofle, langue- de- beuf; the 
rinde of the roote oftamaricke, aſh-tree, betonie, tyme, agrimonie, 
and the rootes of ſperage, all boiled in white wine: the iuice of worm- 
wood and rue powred from their ſetlings and drunke before the fit: 
the iuice of plantaine drunke with honied water, Some doe make 
| ' 008 great 
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krtat account ofthe powder of the roote of Aſarum (otherwiſe called 
Cabaret) dried in the ſunne r inthe ouen, and taken in the wight of 
a French crowne with white wine, halfe a quarter ofan hower before 
the fit. Furthermore, the lniment made with mithridate or the oyle 
of ſcorpions, applied to the ridge of the backe, ſoles of the feere, 
palmes of the hands, bro & te ſome ſmall time before the fr: 


—— do vſe this — rite againſt ſuch maner of 

that is to ſay, they eate nine daies —— — 
ſage z the rſt day nine, the ſecond eig and ſo conſequently they di- 
miniſh euerie day a leafe vntill the laſt of the ſaid nine daies: andthe 
confident perſuaſion that they haue ofthis medicine doth cure them. 


it verie ſingular in a quartaine — Kere Haie 


2 head of uri plled, yo ſhaſeape ie fir 
ſhivering cold: if you drinke one or two ounces of the iuices of the 
roote of elder ſtamped and ſtrained , ſome ſmalltime ene. : 
and take the ſame againe wo or three times, you ſhall looſe 
aq Thediftilled water of the roots of ſea holly : or elſe take a — 

rrhe in powder and drinłe it wich an hower before 
_ 1 _ eee of r and ta- 
en before made of m & of treacle as n cich-penſs 
— — Ls bo 


checks cornered ſtone found in the heads of carpes — 

or a piece of ſiluer or gold ; ox a ſnaile ſtone; or a piece 
ofchriſtal ntimes dipt in water: or the leaues of purſlaine, or of 
houſlee ke; or the husked ſeedes of encumers. 


For the thirſt of an ague, let him rowle to and fro vpon his toong Thirf. 


For a Tertian ague, 3 in white wine the bruſed roote of 4 Ter 


herbe patience fot the ſpace Ke three or fower howers, afterward *. 
ſtraine it, and reſerue retie draught to giue the ſicke to 
drinke, an hower — is fit: or elle doe the like wich the 
rootes of plantaine ſteept in equall OO of wine and water: or 
take a prettie the iuice of plantaine, or of purſlaine, or of 
pimpernell,anddemke themaverie hade ve before the fit: or elſe 

with wine euerie day ſixe leaues of cinquefoile, that is to ſay, 
— the morning and three at the euening: or the iuice of ſinal- 
lage, of ſage, and 2. ſtrong vineger, of euerie one an ounce three 
| howers beforethe fic. The molt ne remedie that ſome men 
do inde e edel fue how ers before the fit two ounces 
of the iuice ats, and preſently after to lay to the wreſts. 
_ les, and — rouge che fete, ſwall pilles of the bignes of a peaſe, 
of an ounce ofthe ointinent of e and two drams of ſpi- 


— — leaue them yntill ſuch I * 


56 T be firfl Booke of 
and fear of the fit be paſt:or elſe acataplaſme made of ſage, rue, greek 
nettle, gathered before ſunne-riſe, of each a handfull: ſalt and ſoote the 
_Y ofa walnut, it being all ſtamped with vineger and applied to 

e pulſes an hower before the fir. Some do greatly approue ofa lini- 
ment of earthyormes boyled with * e greaſe to rub the brow and 
temples of the ficke partie withall before the fit: or elſe to carrie 
about his necke the hornes of a ſwift hart which is a ſingular re- 
medie, | EPO arts e OUT 3:1 

A Quetidian For a Quotidian\, it is good to drinke ſomew hat before the fit, 
ee, the juice draw ne out of betonie and plantaine: or to drinke euerie 
morning a eee, _ he of be ee — my roote of 
ſinallage,pariley,radiſhes,ſperage,leaues of betonie, and ſpleenwort, 
red e the middle rinde of elder: or to ee w 
wine the roots of danewoort, and to drinłke a ſmall draught thereof 
an hower before the fir : but after that he muſt take heed of ſleeping: 
or let him drinke euerie day with wine two leaues of cinquefoile, one 
in the morning and another at cuening: as alſo let him apply vnto his 
pulſes the cataplaĩme that we haue ſer eee. emen 006 
Headache om. Io take away the paine of the head comming ot great hea 
ming ef beat. namely ſuch as befalleth mowers during the ſommer time, there 
muſt be applied vpon the browes ſlices of gourdes, or linnen cloathes 
dipped in roſe water, or the wice of plantaine, nightſhade , lettuſe, 
purcelaine, and vineger of white wine: or let her heat two wlutes of 
egges with roſe water and with flaxe make afrontlet or ſtampe bit- 
ter almonds with veruaine water, 3 them vnto the browes: 
or to waſh the head in warme water, in which hath beene boyled the 
le aues of vines and willowes, the flowers of water · lillies and roſes, and 
with the fame water towaſh the feete and legges: and if incaſe the 
paine be ſo great, as that there is feare that he ſhould looſe his wits, 
there be applied vponthe.crowne of his head, browes and tem- 
ples, a cataplaſine made of the white of an egge, bole-armoniake, 
crabs throughly boyled and poppie ſeed, with the water of betonie 
and vineger, 5 aft e r 
Headach com- If the head complaine it ſelfe oftoo much drinł, there may be made 
ming of drin- a frontlet withi wilde tyme, mayden haire, and roſes: or receiue and 
king of wine. take the fume of the decoction of cole-woorts:: or by and byafterthe 
head beginnerh to be ill, ro cate one or two ſhore ſtarred apples, or 
ſome bitter almonds:or elſe to drinke of the ſhauings of harts-horne, 
with fountaine or riuer water: or if you ſee that your ſtomack be not 
ficke, thou maiſt take of the haire of the beaſt that hath made thee ill, 
and drinke off a good glaſſe of wine. Tk fy 


Headach pro- If the head become ſicke of fomie great cold, apply and laie'tothe 
ceeding of cold. head a bag full of branne, millet, and rubd ſalt: or ef ſage, marierome, 
betonie, ryme, aniſe-ſeed, fenuell-ſced, bay-berries, and * 5 
bit a K 185 erties, 
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the Tountrie Farme. 5» 
thereof into them · It is good forthe ſame diſeaſe to take the vapour 
ofthedecoftignoffenpell eiebright, and rue: to drinke euery mor- 


a ſmall of eie bright wine, or to prepare a powder with 
3 — ar, to ro take thereof cuery morning the waight 
8 houres before meate. There is a ſtone 


found within the gall of an oxe, which put into the noſtrils doth mar- 
ueiloully eleare the ſight. So doth the wine made of the eee 
denhaire, if it be oft vſed in the morning. ty 
For the paine ofthe eies, it is goodromake the Ne cam- Paine inthe 
momile, melilot, and the ſeede of fennell in water and white wine, . 
& dip ing afourefold linnen cloth therein, and after wringing it well, 
y the ſame oftentimes to the eie: Ay rename 
—— an egge well bet 2 il 8 
The rednes of the cies is amended by the applying of linnen Nelas is the 
clothes or plegets of flaxe , moiſtned — — egges well bet . 
togither with roſe or plantaine water: or elſe boile a eee harp 
apple, rake the pulpe thereof and mixe it with nource milke, after- 
A ntto be applied tothe redde eielida. In the 
meane time you may applie to the temples a frontlet made with 
—— —— — ES cd ſeeing 
the endt r e 
it is the cauſe of ſuch . | 
ſlices of veale, or of the necke of an oxe mn | 
womans mille, and lay them vpon the cies, laying 
them ſtupes of flaxe: ſome cauſe little n to 
2 or latten veſſels, they ſwill the vrine round about - 
afterward vpon the ſodaine do caſt it our ofthe baſen, they 
—— with a cleane linnen cloth and let it ſtand ſo covered 
fowre and twentie howres, they finde ruſt in the bottome and tound 
about it, they gather and diſſolue the ſaid ruſt with roſe water, which 
roſe TP keepe within a viole well 94 or 


into their eies and morning ho 
bewhich . 


like wie there ia pr 
To take away the filthinesor esofthe cies, wach chem Filth intheete, 
Ig about with a — dipt in cold water. 
reuent that the eie doe not continue blacke or red aſter a Ablackend 
Howe, ere muſtby and by. de dropt: into the eie che blood of che ba. 
wing of a pigeon or of a turtle doue. | 
To take away red ſp or blemiſhes of the eie, i it is good to vſe 4m 
the like remedie : or elſe to apply to the eie a e e made of the eie, 
yoong wormewood ſtamped, wich the milke of a woman-and roſe 
Water. 
For an olde redaes in the eie, take the bignes of a ſmall nut of zydan in ie 
r * = tir, 


lome, 


9. 


of the ejes, 


The inflamma- *-- For the 
wn dia . ofa the epenewly kild; orcomakea catap 


The weeping 


The whiteſpots 
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der which you ſhall mixe with halfe a pine of foun- 
rthe meaſure of Paris : orelſe boile them all 
— — 
drops, either of the one water or of the other: or make a liniment to 
Fly vpon it with the droſſe of ep n ce 


f het it is a alaryemedie wa 
wat ppl 


inflammation of 
pulpe of a Sees 3 the Os end 
dale 5 the milke of a woman, roſe water and 
eser Winarig olds iwalfo foucrs e 4 
eie, or the — are found in the mawes of ſwallowes, 
— the The vertue hanged about the necke. Ortake withthe point 
ofea needle a peece of frankincenſe, ſet it on fire witch a waxe candle, 
after quench it in fower ounces of roſe water, goe ouer this courſe 
thirtie times, and ſtraine the roſe water through a white linnen cloth, 
— to drop im ſome drops of the ſame into the corners of 
night when you goe to bed: and in caſe you may feele 
grearpaine in your ie, rene water a little of 
womans milk e. 
To reſtraine teares and all other humours falling vpon the cies, 
it is good to make a decoction of the leaues of betonie, the rootes of 
a little ſine frankincenſe, and to make an eie : ſalue thereof: 
alſd to waſh the weeping cies oftentimes with the decoction of cher- 
uile, or to drop thereinto ſometumes the iuice of rue mixt with puri- 
Fedhovie Some hold it for a ſecret remedie, to tie behindethe — 
drops of amber, which alſo haue the vertue to ſtay the rheume 
— — throte : or elſe to drop into the eie water di- 
d of che g gall of a man and celandine: or elſe to annoint the edges 
of che eld wic the ſoote of butter burned in a lampe, which is a 
ſecret for to drie vp and ſtay all rheumes of the eies, and to ſnut 
molt ſpeedily all vleers made in the great corners of the cies, and l 
rheumes comming of the tenderneſſe or blearedneſſe of the eie. 
For the white ſpots of the eies take one or many new e —_ 
the ſame day by one or moe blacke hens, or for beach 
equal other, roſte them hard vpon hot embers, 8 into 
quarters, and rake away the yelke, and put in place thereof as 
ene made in powder of the whiteſt you can | 
+ cfg ae ary cleane and that ſo 
e e a lac che water or licourchat commerhiforth 
nan ood, to drop one drop after another into the diſeaſed eie, at 
ae erke bed or at any how er of the day: there is ano- 
3270 * very good for the ſame diſeaſe, which is made of whute 


coppetas, ſugar candie, roſe water, and the hard whutesof ge 


* the Countrie Farme. 
being all ſtrained through a linnen cloth, and of this there muſt be 
Ee pere the eie after dinner and at night going to bed. Some 

babe ich very good ſucceſſe another water which is this. Take of 

oF and powdred an ounce, mace halte an ounce, infuſe 
Eder — r in roſe water and white wine, of each halfe a inte of 
Paris me aſiure for the ſpace of ſixe weekes in à glaſſe well d, 
this glaſſe you ſhall ſet in the ſunne whey it ſhinerh, and take it in 
W not or is night or raine, ſtirre the glaſſe twwiſe or thriſe 
euery day: theſe remedies are likewiſe good for red, running, and 
weake eies. 


* 7 * 2 : * * * x 
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For ache in the care comming of a hot cauſe, drop thereinto the Ache inthe 
oile of henbane : take oile of roſes and a little vineger, and make re. 


thereof an iniection into the care, applie — afterwarda bag of 
cammomill, melilote, linſe ede, and holi boiled in milke. If the 
cauſe be of cold, then put therein mus ked cotton, or a grain raine of mus k. 
Scribonins doth commend greatly the ſoote of pitch ed warme 
into the eare which aketh by reaſon of an inflammation, a fer 
with a little of the bile ofroſes. 


Againſt the noiſe and lounding of the care, it is good Ong into A noiſe inthe . 


the eares of the oile of rue or ſpike, oile of bitter 2 ae. 
together with a little Aqua vitz,orfar of an eele: or Aqua 3 0 


in hath beene ſteept the ſeede of cummin or aniſe: or elſe take the / 


ſcrapings of the wood of the cedar- tree made very ſnull, and thereof 
fill a bag of crimſon raffara thin, of the — of an almond, dip 
it in very good Aqua an 
ly drencht with 5 ha put the ſame bag wel and forward and cloſe 
into the hole of the eare uch bloweth and 5 and afterward 
he Pr n the ſame eare. 

Againſt deafnes you muſt drop into y our eares the mer of a6 
onion, or of brionie mixed with honie or Tl wherein haue beene 
boyled the rootes of daffodill, or of the imice of the rindes of radiſhes 
mixt with oile of roſes, or the fat of an ecle, and the oile of bitter al-. 
monds. 


For the loſſe of ſnelling orwhen irescorrupted; Re” £9 2 The ſmelling 


with the ſecede of Nigella, the leaues of Aron, rae andorher herbes loft, 


which haue a ſtrong ſauour: alſo ſmell oft vpon mints. 


For rumours ere the care, you muſt make acaraplaſine of the Swelling 


flower of barlie, boy led in honied water and putting thereto the muſs ibo care. 
lere benen and the oile of lillies. A cataplaſe maile of 

dung of s, freſh butter, and the reſidence che oile of nuts 
an e | 


lings vnder he care, 


. the ſtinking of the noſtrils, it 1 000 to ſuffe- mto as St 
nol of the decoction of marierome,calamenth, cloues, 25 a 


aurmegez made in white wine, or elle of the vineger ** 


we 


To 


— 


Looſe teeth. 


Otherwiſe take two 


ieee ache of e teethto put t 


a, 
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_— « % To ſtay bleeding at the noſe, you muſt by and by lay your thombe 


ypon that fide of the noſe that bleedeth, and you mult put about y. 
necke a necklace of Iaſpar ſtone: a — 
the bodie ſo ſtrait as you can, and put in the noſe atent of dead net- 
tles, and hold in his hands the leaues and rootes of agrimonie: or elſe 
hold in his mouth very colde ceſterne water, and change it often- 
times. Some doe much approoue the vſe of camphire, the flowers of 
rr 
and to applie vnto the browes camphire with the ſeede of nettles, or 
with the iuice of plantaine or of nigheſhade: or elſe to applie vnto the 
and about the neck, eſpecially ouer againſt the iugular veines, 
herbes of a cooling facultie, as nightſiade, plantaine, lettuſe, dead net- 
tles, orpricking nettles, pouned with ſalt and vineger, peruincle and 
5 | alſo put vnder the toong hath the ſame vertue.Some 
doe makein like manner necklaces and bracelets of the herbe Saint 
Innocent : ſome hold inthe hand that is on that fide that the noſe doth 
bleede of, a branch of holibocke. Diuers countrie folkes to ſtay any 
kinde of ble ing in any part, doe 8 and 
apply it to the place from whence the blood cometh, Others ſnuffe 
vp into the noſe the powder of a three cornered ſtone found in the 
head of a carpe, dried and made into powder, | 

Againſt the ache ofthe teeth, you muſt boyle in vineger and roſe- 
water the roote of henbane or of the mulberie tree, and to holde this 
decoction in the mouth: otherwiſe take a cloue ofgarlicke, and roſte 
it a little vnderhotembers, afterward bray it, and lay it vpon the pai- 
ned tooth as hot as you can: in like manner put one in the eare of the 
ſame ſide that the paine is: ſome doe bray a cloue of garlicke with 
ſalt, and lay it to ulſe of that arme that is vpon the aking ſide. 

gon of the rootes of pellitorie bruiſed, of the 

leaucs of fage, roſemarie, of euery one halfe a handfull : three fat figs, 
and you ſhall boile them all in ten ounces of wine vnto the conſump- 
tion of all the wine, afterward you ſhall take a quantitie of the ſaide 
es, and applie it to the aking tooth as hot as poſſible may be: or 
elſe waſh and gargle your teeth with the decottion of ground nie 


made in wine, and to the conſumption of the third part of the ſaide 
wine: after the ſame manner, you muſt applie vpon the pulſes of the 


temples, a plaiſter made of piteh 1 aps allome and agall, 
c 


the iuice of garlicke, motherwort, rue, or ſome hot oile, as that of ſage, 
which is in this behalfe. Some holde it for a ſeeret, to weare 
about the necke the tooth of a man knit within a peece of taffata : or 
a beane found, in which there is incloſed a louſe, taketh away the moſt 


ſtrong paine of the teeth that may be endured, 


lt is good to foment the loole teeth with the decoRion of roſe- 
| | water 


J 
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the Countrie Farme. 63 
water and allome ; or elſe of the rootes of cinquefoile and allome: and 
incaſe you would cauſe them to fall out, pur in their hole or hollow 
place, of the aſhes of earth wormes, or of the dung of miſe, or of the 
tooth of a hart, for ſuch aſhes will cauſe them to fall out by and by 
without any iron or inſtrument. Or elſe applie thereunto the ſtone of 
a mulberie : or elſe ſteepe the roote of mulberie tree ſtampt and 
bruiſed the ſpace of five daies in good ſtrong vineger in the ſunne, 
and there let it drie ſo as that you may make it into powder, and then 
applie the ſame powder vnto your tooth: or elſe you ſhall "_—_ 
99 — the braines of a partridge: or the iuice of watercreſſes in the 
45 : or elſe put into the hollow of the tooth the iuice of great ce- 
ine. | [19-2499 

To keepe the teeth cleane and bright, and to preſerue them from Bla dar. 
the falling dow ne of all manner of rheumes, take a pint of fountaine 
water, athird part of roſe water, put therein two drams of allome, as 
much of cinnamom, boile them ſoftly together in a viall, or earthen 


t well leaded, vnto the conſumption of the thirde or fourth part, 
ah your mouthand teeth there with, euening and morning rolls 
roſemary and great marierome, boiled in white wine to the conſump- 
TCT 
To ſtay r of the te e in the morning a great ,d teeth. 
graine of ſalt vnder _ toong vntill it be there melted, then | 
To take away the ſtinking of the mouth iris good 
mouth with wine, wherein hath boiled aniſeede and eloues, or to chaw . 
the rote of Acorus, or elſe to chaw maſticke long ynough. | 
For the ſtinlcing of the teeth, it is good to rub them with the gui teeth. 
and nutmegs : in the meane time there muſt be auoided the vſe of 
milke meates, raw fruits, ſharpe things, and ſuch as are hard to chaw, 
all vittailes of ill digeſtion, an pr mm E e COLORS 
To white and take the wrinkles out of the hands, take the droſſe zpy;1jed 
with ; or elſe waſh your hands with the iuice of citrons alone, or ſome 
graines of ſalt mixed therewithall, 10 e 
For the cgugh : take and folefoote, of each one handfull, The Cough, - 
figs of Marcellis,damaske rai licorice,of each an ounce, boile 
tion twiſe a day, two howres before dinner in the morning, and at 
euening one N e before ſupper. It is good Wender take red 
coleworts, and tomake them boile two or three boyleswith a hand- 
full of folefoote, and a ſlip or two of hyſſop, and to vie this broth twiſe 


waſh your mouth and teeth in the warme decoction of ſimall ſage, 
your teeth therewith. 

leaues of ſage and the rinde of a citron, or with the powder of eloues 

of oile of linſeede, ſteepe it in raine water, and waſh your hands ther- band.. 
them all in water vntill the third part be conſumed: vſe chis decoc- 
121 For 
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For the Squinancie or ſorenes of the throat, you muſt take a 


whole ſwallowes neſt boyled with white wine; and with the oyle of 


cammonull and ſiveete almonds, therewith to make a cataplaſme 
and to apply it vnto the throate: or todrinke by and by the waight 
of a French crowneof the tooth of a wilde boare powdred, with the 


water of Carduus Benedili us: or to touch the diſeaſed place with a liniu- 


ment made of linſeede, and the powder of the tooth of a wilde bore, 
or elſe to apply vnto the place a cataplaſme made of the dung of a 
nog beg cf 1-74 a good conſtitution, fed for tlie ſpace of three daies with 
ines, and well baked bread leauened and ſalted, and hauing clarer 
wine to drinke, and no other either meats or drinkes, and adding to 
the foreſaide childes dung an oquall quantitie of honie. 
3 drinke preſently withthe ſyrupe of violets, 


2 e reaſt whatſocuer , ewaight ofa 


e, or of the aſhe trees: or take three ounces of 

— — Maries thiſtle, - of Carduus weed bar or of 
a wlute wine, ſixe ſprings or es of e 

that are verie new, the 3 French crowne of che ſhale of 

Freachfwalt nuts made into z cighteene graines of red corall 

al being mixed CR he N warme, with as much 

ſpeedeas as may 5 ere barley and the ſeeds of an pores, 


We” e and r are in that caſe highly : roaſt a 


e embers, — — ir is roaſted the 
iuice e ie and ns ſugar, giue e vnto the diſeaſed 
twiſea day, two houres before ieate: or eſſe take the waight of a 
French crowne of the powder of a wilde boares tooth, and cauſe lum 

to 2 it, either with the juice of ſweete almondes and ſugar can- 
die or with the broth of red colewoorts, or decoction of the water of 
barley, or ſome other ſuch like which is appropriate for the breaſt: 
or elie burne to aſhes the piſle of an oxe, Jo gr adram therof with 
white wine, if the ague be but ſmall, or with he water of Carduus be- 
nedictus, or barley water, if the ague be ſtrong and great: and aſſure 
| yourſclfe that ſuch remedics are ſingular if they be vicd within three 


"I daies of the beginning of the ſicknes. The manner of making theſe 


aſhes, is to cut the piſſe of the oxe in gobbets, and lay ing it vpon the 
harth that is cloſe laid to ſet a new pot ouer it, and after ard to lay hot 
burning coles, or hot embers aboutche pot, which muſt be oft renued, 
vntill one be aſſured, that it is burnt into powder : and the betterto 
ludge of the time, he muſt thinke that this will not be done vnder a 
whole day. It is good to lay a plaiſter plaiſter of blacke pitch vpon the gre re- 
2 and where it Weft urg ma paſſe that the . 
continueth, and that the ſicke parti canſe ehen 
| decoftionoteh owersofred pop wg rofl AE tad ya 
weight of a French crowne withthe water of on and per 
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Aster be follow 
roaſt it covered ouer and rowled in ſtupes vnder ths hot embers 
wean oy then giue it to the ſicke of pleuriſie to eate. 

re ſpetti 


| — — 8 
cor z othe called 
herbe of int Innocent: or to ſwallow downe ſome ſinall drops of 
maſtickee, ot harts horne, or goats horne burnt, ot bole armoniacke, 
or terra ſigillata, or corall, or amber, or the powder of tag pen 
ringer of cheſtnut tree, or of the corke tree: or frie the dung of an hog | 
wit 


Ef blood, caufe him to drinke the diſtilled water Spring 7 


freſh butter, and of that cluttered blood uhich the ficke partie. 


Gal baus ſper, 5 185 rogers ee 
Re 27 65 6 eee 10 291421407 


ware 


and baſ ſeed, of 128 three proc flowers.ofmarigolds;; 
bu ma and roſeatarie; of cach halfe a 1; teepeth 

cras for the ſpace of a night, after = 
— reſerue the water for vie, hicli ſhall be . 
three or fower ounces, when neceſſitie doth require. ¶ The conſera 
of betonie and roſe flowers: cinnamom water; aqua vit, and 
imperiall waters, which we haue ſet dou nei in our worke of the beau- 
tif/ ing of mans bodie. 


For the faintnes of the hart or eee —f to dane and S "IM 


wring the ioynt of the ring or phuſitions finger; — —ů 

ſame with ſome piece of gold and GS. for by the meanes of 

that finger his neete communicating with the hart, chere is from it 

3 and carried ſome vertue reſtoring and ae en 
art. 

For the and hangii breaſts of women,nake a limmene ? 
with the he ſagging oyle cfm, a little 
canth,maſticke and cawphire : 2 
reg, und iuie, or cheep es of which you 

chaunge imes: or = the diſtilled waterof oong 
pine - apples, or the iuice of wilde pine rg : 


To procure much — aden new vile 


kee iuice of fennell oftentimes, nice 
or the powder of the roots of * 


J 
66 


wine, or 
of rea powdred veric raps 
5 or let them eate of 
c wt: or eve ee el 


eee com burned, 


drunke with wine or 
an 


„ ny Tocauſe women to looſe eg en 


The inſtamma- 50 Forzbe ee the breditzct 


Kicks. 


1 of their breaſts, the rootes of great celandine ſod 728 

ed: yz vſe a fomentation of verie ſh r ana pot ws: 
zor e yon ſhall apply a cataplaſme of the ea 

or an cipplaiſter ö — erer 

led and mixed with oyle of cammomill, or the leaues of y rm 

verie en gourdes zor of crayfhesalleo braied and Aer 


W 0231729 270521205 
e great . 


— -mulke; [rake che! durt a bottrome of the 
hes of cutlers or grinders, and therewith couer the breaſtʒ and ſo 
wage the paine in one night: you may adde there to a 


— 


pu ofthe oy NA ——— 


— — the hreſt, you may apply vnto ĩt a cataplaſine 
Ed dovreoic gras Tory emo thr rill rr 1 
thicke red wine, apply ic vnto che teat e as 
hot as may be endured. 'plags 
For belching at unk, it is good to cakefaſting a dred 
made ofaniſe,fennell,caraw ay,and coriander ſeede: or elſe to dri 


in the worn! 
bas bare oyld y-betries, aniſe, coriander, and fennell ſerde 
vpon 8 bag fullof r. rue, wormewood, marie- 


— mints. 

For Se hicket, it is good to keepe or ones „ ee and 
long, to ſtop both his cares, to hold his head aury, and his mouth co- 
uered and vpward, to procure himielfe to neeſe, to labour mach, to 
indure thirſt, ta caſt cold water in OE. which hath the bicker, 
thereby to cauſe him to feare. Some are of 
bath tlie hicket doe count and recken the fit 


ſay ing one or borto= 


| wing he ſhall haue no moe but that one. 
Ee hath —— der of maſticke, ap 9 ſtomack, 


Againſt vomiting take a toſte of bread and ſteepe it in the * 
ret cer heereafter deſeribed „or in the iuice of mintes, ſpread it 


renuing it euery 3 houres-. take two handfuls of 
mintes, and one of roſes, boile them i in wine! take afterward two 
ounces of toſted bread, and let it be well ſteeped in wine, and after 


warde compounded with maſticke and the aide mintes and roſes, 


make thereof aplaiſter to lay ta the ſtomacle befort you goe to meat. 
I „ the CS: cha aguiez lowall be good to boile 


the 


e ante . or the 


tivo or three times; and that ſueh as ere | 


inon;'that if he which 


pepper cornes w e 
3 | ca ginget Ce: it is alle — 
bottome of the ſtomacke, a 


che y when the partie eateth: e, 
nee ARK 51715 


of the ſtomackke, fl u diſh with hot ah aſhes, ſprinkle Paine in the 


chem —.— Leere eee mn all Homac . 


the diſh, apply 
macke a hot 
chicke loafe, an being dipt 
oile of cammomill; and wra 
che paine: or elle fill aſivines 


this vnto the pained plate: or elſe put yntothe ſto- 
ge full oettied ſal ſale: or elſe take the crumsof a good 
as it commoch hot out of the ouen in the 

in a linen cloth, let ĩt be applied 
der wnhrhe'decoE 


of baies, organie, marierome,mintes,time,cammomilcalaminr;me« 


lilote, aniſe and fennell ſeede, apply it to the paine, warme it againe 


when itſhall be colde: or elſe a cake with a handfull of worm« 
wood,mintes,and roſeskneadedwith Re leauen and de e Ke 
it vnto the ſtomake. | 1A 1001099 


For the obtruftion of he abr wh a * rials of ſuccorie 


the roots of pi 
,capillus veneris, hoppes and fumitorie : 


broome, eich- 
wile oftentimes the ſhauingsofJuorie. 


For the heate of the liver, there is ebener thentovſe Ig of the li- 


race;forrell;p purcelane, ho s in pottage, and ſometimes to drinke the wer 
macrofrhe aid herbe 18,orthe water of endiu. 


; finallage,fennell, market roſs ice amel 


Army 


Againſt the iaundiſe, drinke r the dung of ganders ha 1115 


weight of a french crow ne, well with white wine, for the 
ſpace of nine daies: or elſe e of the leaues and rootes 
of ſtrau beries: or elſe take misſletoe of the white thorn, gathered be- 
fore the ſunne riſe, about a handfull, three or fore rotes of parſley, 
bray them altogither with white wine, let them runne through a lin- 
nen cloth or ſtrainer, and drinke ofthis euening and morning a rea- 
ſonable draught. This is a more excellent remedie then many others, 
which notwithſtanding women with childe muſt not vſe, but in place 

of ir,you muſt app} * the wreſts and ſole vof their fete, the leaues 
of mislletbe ofche vake, of great celandine, K horehound, the whole 
being braied with a little wine, and made in forme of a cataplaſme. 
Tone commend bighly againſt the iaundiſe, to take of the wormes of 
the earth,towaſhthem in white „ "pan dry them,and _—__ 
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| Drophie, 


"Paine of the 


| : 


then to weare about him a ring or boxe of 


* T4 4 * A 74 
Tar ina ＋ 8 | 
| 3 ; © a 
bf : or to drink 


wine, or the decoction of wormewoodor of hotehound: ort 
 faſtingonesownevrine cerraine dales? er to drinke for the ſpace of 


feete the leaues — ards purſe, or of great cel 


For the dropſie, it is good to make a drinke with the ſeede of 
broome, pouned and braied in white wine: or to make a drinke of 
the iuice of the roote of gladiolus or Aſarum with white wine ; or to 
diinke fuſting his ou vr ine for the ſpace of certain daies; to apply in 


kee maner vnto tlie moiſt places a catapiaſme of cowes dung warme, 


with whichas Gauen teſtifietha phiſition of iii did e ere 
heale all manner of dropſies vor to applie ypon the ſwolne place ſhe 
— — ed. A ſeeret remedy againſt 
the dtopſje is to drinke wich honied water the powder of glaſſe ſen 
burned, and ſeauen times quenched in the iuice of flowre 
eee ggf atten 2517, 
For the pamne or heauines of the ſpleene, drinke wine wherein 
hath boiled ſcolopendrium, ſperage, and hops: or elſe drinke often« 


times fuſting of the broth of red coleworts halfe boiled, or of the de- 


For the paine of the colicke, there is 


coction of Romaine wormwood,or of Pauls betonie, or of ſinall cen- 
Fa: em onen 
thing more ſoueraigne 
ler, in which is incloſed 
ſome part of the nauell of an infant newly borne, and that the ring do 
touch the fleſh : there is alſo not hing more ſingular, then to drinke in 


OY 


n 


a prettie draught ofwhite wine the red pill-whichis to be founde in 
the ſpace and cartilaginous griſtles of walnut kernels, dried in the 


moneth of Auguſt and made into powder : 75 drinke fowre or five 
ounces of the oile of nuts, or of linſeed, or of che ſhels of ripe nuts, or 
the water of cãmomill or the decoction ofthe ſeed of hempe,or wine 
wherein hath beene ſteept for the ſpace of tenne or twelue houres 
the roote of Enula campana bruiſed: or the poder of a ſtags pille 
drunke with water: or the dung of hennes — with hyppocras 
made of honie and wine: or a eliſter made of brine: or the hart of a 
larke ſw allowed dow ne while it is freſh and new : or the ſaid hart of a 
larke faſtned to the thigh. As concerning outward remedies, ſome 
8 — the skin of a ſheepe all new, or the kell of 
ie intrails of a ſheepe newly killed, & toapplie it vnto the bellie: or 
to make a bagge of millet, bran, wheate and ſalt fried * e 
vpon the bellie: a eataplaſmę made of woolfes dung is allo profitable 
againſt the colicke ; the ſame dung drunke wich a little wine doch 
| very 


the Ountrie Farme. 9 

very much good: the bones found in the dung of a woolfe pouned; 
you take aſhes comming very hot from vnder the coales of fire: and 
put the ſaide aſhes in a diſh or pot, and afterward > thereon a 
good glaſſe of claret wine, and-afterward couer the ſaid diſh: with 
aſhes, with a linnen cloth fowre double, and applie it vnto the bellie, 
you ſhall finde releaſe and mitigation of your pai nee. 

For the humorall fluxe of the belly, it is good to drink milke, rlave f 
wherein hath beene quenched a gad of icele or of iron: or milke belt 
boiled with a halfe quantitie of water, and tliat vnto the conſumption 
of the water: or he ſhall take of a ſtags piſle with ceſterne water: to 
vſe rice parched: to take a dram of maſticke powdred with the yolke: 
of an cgge : to make a cataplaſme with the flower of wheat I 
all ouer the nauell, but it muſt be wrought with red wine, and after 
baked in the ouen. HE ee c rn 

For the bloodie fluxe, giue to drinke with red wine the bloud of 25 bleodie 
a hare dried and made in er, or the poder of mens bones: or N . 
elſe gather the dung of a dogge, which for three dates hath fedde vpʒr 
on nothing but bones, and thus you muſt dry to make into powder : 
of this powder giue vnto him that is troubled with ſuch fluxe twiſe a 

day in millce, wherein you ſhall haue quenched many ſtones of the 
riuer, very throughly heated in a very hot fire, continue this tw o or: 
three daies: or elſe giue to drinke the diſtilled water of the gteat 
barre, or the decoction of ſhepherds puiſe: or the diſtilled water of 
woodbinde : or elſe gue to drinke the ſeed of plantaine in poder: or 
the diſtilled water of the firſt buds of the oake:or the pouder of ſnailes 
burnt with the powder of brearberies, and a little white pepper and 

alles: or of the harts and goats horne burnedſ or rather of the pi- 
lie'of a hart prepared] as we haue taught heere aboue inſerting 
dow ne the reme dies for the pleuriſi e. | 
For to ſtaie the fluxe of bloud, drinke a reaſonable draughe of u of blood, 
the tuice or decoction of dead nettle : make cliſters with the juice 
of plantame and horſetaile: vſe the broth, of coleworts ſodden very 
tender: the iuice of pomegranats, and the ſubſtance 1rſelte ; ſallads 
of plantaine and forrelt: chat oftentimes ſome rubarbe,; 1-2/9: 
Jo looſen the bellie you mult eate {eete cherries, or peaches, c,pivenes, 
sor mulberiestaſting: to ſup the firſt broths of coleworts, of beets, | 
mallowes or lettuſes, or of ciche peaſe ithout ſalt: to applie vnto 
the ſtomacke a cataplaſme made wicli honie, the gall of a bull, and the 
roote of ſow- bread: or the leaues of apples of coloquintida: to take a 

To kilthe worms of litle children, it is good to cauſe them to vic pre- nne: 
ſerued rubarb: or the eonſerue of pea ch flowers: to drinke the diſtilled, 
water of gentian,or the iuice of cicrons, the iuice of mints or baſill, of 
W n | F 3 purllaine, 


2 me; * 


de eee __ ee 
wormes — 


it into very fine ee pow fled vir — — 
| 2 ofa French crowne: alſoto vnto the nauell 
made of worme wood, tanſie, nn and all 
this maſt be _ Kan = —_—— — * | | 
Paine ofthe. To I of outward hæmorrhoides, u muſt 
bemorrhoides, mite 092 le of roſes, waſhed in the water of violets, freſh 
— the yelke + ABS." 1 little waxe : or elſe 
to makea little eataplaime withthecrumsof a white loafe ſteept in 
mg thereto ewoyelkes of eggs, a little ſaffron, and a 
hetle Populeon, There may alſd a little lininent be made wich freſh 
butter and the powder of corke- tree burned, In tlie paine of the he- 
morrhoides there is nothing more ſingular then the perfame made 
of 2 of iuorie. 
The flux card, gt ſay the exceſſiue ffuxe of the hamorrhoides, it is a moſt fin« 
Code drinke a dram of red gorall:: or of the ſtum of iron 
ey the water of plantaine, as alſo to makeafomentation of the de- 
2 of white henbane : or in place of this, a eataplaſine made of 
der of burnt paper, or of the ſhauings of lead,or of bole aro- 
e wirh the white of an egge: or of three oiſter ſhels finely pow- 
tred either raw or burnt, and nuixt with a little freſh butter. 


. fone inthe For the ſtone in the raines you muſt drinke often of the iuice᷑ or 


ron water of the bodie of the beech tree, which water muſt be gathered 
| — ing time, in as much as then the bodie or the rinde thereof 
or cut to the quicke, doth yeeld a great itie of water 
e for this purpoſe: the fruit of | Preſerued 
it be ripe, after the manner of 2 haui 

25 taken the —— from within, taken faſting to the end of che 1; 
quarter, and firſt daies of the moone following, in drinking ſomewhat 
more how a reaſonable draught of white wine, or ofthe water of wild 
tanſte, or ſuch other, is n he muſt alſo drinke 
very oft with white wine the powder of the pilling of reſt-· harrow or 

bucke-thorne,'or of the gum —— raund about the 

of vines: or of the ſeede of gooſe- graſſe finely powdred: or to drinke 
the diſtilled water of — rotes and n e rootes, with a little ſu- 
-gra zo of wilde ranſie: the 
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Na * er . 
— or ot che — — 7 — 
—— . — ptaiſeth tl us decoction whereof: At maketh 
Tad er of Sea-hollie. Take the rootes of Sea-hollie 
(the pith taken our Dr 


howers 


ile the lialfe of . 
anerde pnſumed, he — — 
ner bruiſed — 
ward meanes, it is — 4 hh me 
the wall vnto the —— a cata ae eee, y- 
8 bole herein haue boiled th 
e e — 1 e 
— ——— pellitorie, 
flowers of broome and cammomill, and witlun the bath vpon the 
rainesa bag full ofbran and water parſſey. 
For the colicke cauſed of grauell, cauſe to boile the leaues and 
flowers of cammomillinan equall quantitie of water and white wine, 
to the waſting of che third — ua 
ly che —. be appeaſed. 
For the difficultie of vrine, drinke the iuice of winter cherries : or Difſicultle of 
the decodtion of radiſh rootes in white wine, or the decoction of herbe v. 
— or ofthe thiſtle ſaide to — 
or 


— 2 — Kos eh 


cee alſo applie IONS parts a cata» 
laſine or liniment of ä old it for a — 
white wine wherein haue beene braied ſowes found in caues 


and hollow places: or to make powder of the ſaid ſowes dri 

to gie the ſame to drinłe in white wine. Ot! 
the diſtilled water of the pillings of the roote of Ng firſt tee 
ped in malmeſey. 

For the ſtone in the bladder i it 1s a ſingular: to drinke the rieb 
iuice of limons with white wine: or to make a of the ſtones buder. 
of medlars firſt waſhed in white wine and after dried: of broomo“ 
. —— 
to vſe theſe with white wine. There i — growi — 
toune Le Guyard, called in French Cr. by thoſe that dwell 

of this the yong Ladie of /olleneufae((ifter to the late 

Bellay ) cauſed to be diſtilled a water 

difhcultic of vrine and the ſtone in the 

dae my haue prooued diuers times. Some hold it alſo for 
ular remedie to make a powder of the ſtones of ſpoonges, or ot 

hs which is found in the head of cray-fiſhes, or of the ſhels of 
ofthe gumme of cherrie trees, and to take it with white 

wine or the mice of radiſhes, Or eſe the. diſtilled water of the ſtalkes 
thelecde of holitiocke. This whichfol- 


The white 
Fermes, 


kens, being -brued — — „ which brea- 
—— os 

For perſons as piſle in e 
and ——— thing — — 
tentimes che lungs of a yong kid roſted v or to drinke with wine the 
e, wder of the braines or ſtones of a hare, as alſo the powder of a cowes 

ladder, or of a hogs, ſheepe, or goates bladder, or the powder made 

of the rootes of biltort, or of tormentill wich the iuice of plantaine or 
wich che mille of ſheepe, or the aſlies of the fleſh of anhedgehog. 

For the burning of the vrine, — taken of thell ſnailes and 
white abegs; es and; great and ſmall cold ſeedes, of 
each halfe an ounce, a pound _— water of lettuſe, fower oun- 


ces of good caflia, three ounces of Venice turpentine, poune that 


which may be pouned , and let it all ſtand to mixe together for the 
afterward diſtul chemin a liumbecke in Maries bath: 
let this water ſettle ſome time before that you vſe it : giue thereof 
halfe an ounce euery morning wich a Inlet Saccharum reſatum,con- 

tinue the vſe thereefaslongas youare able. 
To make a woman cf! which is barren, lether drinkefower 
_ e her naturall courſe, the iuice of ſage with a 
ae lerher continue er av this-coutle ders 

how: 2 BONG 

To ſtay the exce ive fluxe of che flowers of women. Y they muſt 
drinke withthe mice of plantaine, the poder of the cuttell bone, or 


the bone ofa ſheepes — burned, or the ſhelswhuch pilgrims bring 


home aſter their pilgi e to Saint Iamer, or of corall, or of harte 
horne, or of che ſhels of burnt egges: —— 
the ſeede of Pionie: or to ſwallow with the, ke of an egge t 

der of tezill, or the ſcumme of iron firſt dipt in vineger, and af. 
ter made into fine powder, And as for outward me anes it is good to 
applie vntothe nauellſhell ſnailes wgltbrazed, or the red in the voide 
ſpace of the nut, burnt, and 2 wine : make 
a cata of ſoote, or ot tlꝛe ſc from vnder the bottome 
ofa c it with — an egge, or the iuice of dead 
nettle, or white mulleine, and apply it vntothe 10 es and bottome 
of the belly: or to filla bagge ſuſ ie gro e in 
freſh water newly draune ourefrhewel and to app ir cot hg. 


lo of the reines. Some make gyeat account of c dee 


infuſed in the iuice of plantaine, and caſti prinir pa 
ſmall ſiringes: —— — colandine. 


For the white termes of 


the Countrie Fake. 
powder of amber, of corall, or of bole armoniake, orafeerrs 


Sigi ſteele prepared, or of burnt in a or of the 
ſea ſnaile + 3 afterward ends for outward 


meanes there muſt be made a lee with aſhes of oake wood, or of the 


pomegrana ee of corke, leaues and rootes of biſtort, and 
of —— oop ray earoſes,with a very ſmal quantitie of allom and 
alt, and of this to make a fomentation or a halfe 


For to cauſe women to haue their termes, they nbd every The 
morning two ounces of the water of mugwoort, or of the detoction the i 


ofd raſſe, cich peaſe, the ſeede of common or Romaine 

of — — of inallage, einnamom and ſaffron, the rootes . 
of the taſell in which one may diflolue as much mirrhe as the 
tie of a beane. The iuice of ſea hollie, and of taſoll, mixed with white 
wine is ſingular in this caſe: a bath alſo is very good, and it may bo 
prepared with watetzof the riuer, in which {hall haue boiled m 
woort, mallowes, hollibocke,camomill, melilot, and other ſuch li 
herbes,and within the bath to rub the hips &thighes, drawing — 
downward,with a bagge of mugwoort, celandine, cheruile, ſmallage, 
betonie; ſeedes ot — other ſuch like. Some eſteeme it for a 
rare remedie for to x: the weightof one or two french crownes of 
the marrow of a hart, to tie it ks little knot of ſine and cleane 
linnen, and to put che ſaide knot into the woman her ſeeret place 
tow nough, but this to be after the body hath beene preparedand 


— 1 oſier, in which there muſt be boiled che rinde of 


For the A oestion of the matrix, the legges muſt be rubbed al- Suffecation 


waies drawing downward, ping them hard to put the party 
to great paine: — cupping glaſſes — the ſtoma 
drawing dounward, from the pit thereofto the nauell. Furthermore 
ſhe multbe made to imell vaco — that ſtinke and finell ach 
oa 
er, 


as the feathers of partridges, or ſhooeſoles burnt, and below t 
thinges that are very ſweete ſmelling, as cloues, margerome, 

time, lauander, calaminth, 2 royall, mugwoort, ciuet; the leaues 
of white mullen,which hath his {talke rifing very high : yotunuſt alſo 
giue her to drinke the quantitie of a beane of mithridate, diſſolued 
in the water of wormewood : orfifteene'red or blacke ſeedes of 10— 
nie, bruſed and diſſolued in wine. The onely remedie for this d 

is, that if it fall out that the ſicke partie be with childe, that then her 
luis band devell with her, for the remedies before ſpoken ofare dange- 


8 Some do much eſterme in this diſeaſe, 


the coutſe that is, that the woman! eueryweeke to keepe 
her ſelfe free drinke three ſpoonefuls of white wine, wherein 
bach beenebouledand feepe an ounce of the roote of brionie. 


falling 
-Barche dllinlydenne ofche motherghe partie muſt be cauſed to enn. file 


motner,, 


bs vomite, 


therb hy ten 


25 eee 


van to haue her armes rubd and bound hard to moone 
—— — bretts, and to-cauſe her to ſmell 
odoriferous and belowtoapplic — 
are of a ſtrong and ſtinking ſmell: there muſt be giuen her to 
the powder of — ——ů ů 7 9 is 
3 in like manner a cataplaſme made ed 
rei in water: ornettlesnewly braied — 
belly, cauſeth the matrix to returne into his place, boiled 
ele the fat of quailes, made in forme of an emplaſter — "Om and 
See, very profitable. Aſhes made of — 
— - eee — 
— 2 do put the matrix againe to 
— — burre, put vnder the ſole — 
foote draweth done the mother, and being applied vponthe top of 
the head doth draw it vp on high. 
The H For the inflammation of the matrix, an iniecti- 
tion of the ma- on with the iuice of plantaine, or of nig or of houſeleeke, or 


_ to apply a cataplaſme made of —— rndes of pomegrs- 
the iuice of plantaine, houſeleeke, 1 

The inſſamm- For the inflammation of a mans the ſame cataplaſine will 

tion of the yard, he ſoucraigne, if there bo add cue vc quantitie of drie 

red: — EE, ofa cow, — 


flowers of camomill, briar, and meli it to the cods, yon ſhal per- 


ceiue the ſivelling to depart quic 
Tbe finking of To . the Abs el of the feete, put within your 
the feet. ſhooes the ſcum ot iron. 

For to make a woman fruitfull that cannot conceiue, take a Doe 
greatwithfawne, kill her, and draw out of ber belly the membrane 
— — turne the fa ne out of the ſaid membrane, 
and withoutwaſhing ofi1 it, drie it in the ouen after the bread is drawn 
foorth, being dried make the inner part and place where tlie fawne 
lay into powder : giue ofthis powder three mornings vnto the wo- 

man, and that by and by after midnight with three or fower ſpoone- 
— — res after, endaduſcher thac 
her husband may he with her. 

If a woman with chilehaneatintiotadroliadowne belore ther 
time, it is good that whiles ſhe is with childe , ſhe vie with the yolke 
of a new egge,a a powder made of the ſecde ofkermes, cal- 
led dyers graine, and of fine frankincenſe, ox each an part: or 
elſe that ſſie vicofrentimesof the —.— of an oxe pi 
in ſuch ſort as we haue ſet downe the remedies Gorthe leu- 
rifie : or elſe that ſhe weare vpon ſome one rof 
her fingers — 2 — in- 
fant in the mothers wombe. Some ſay alſo that che ough — 


. pr hanger thearme of 

the infant, and hindreth vntunely birth. 0 
To brug to bed che woman which is in trauaile of childe, e 

muſt tie on tlie infideofher — . 

the excrement of ordure the eagles ſtone, as the 

childe is borne & the woman deliuered to take it away: for the fame 


one to giue her the decoction of mugwoort, rue, dittanie, and 


mroyall, or of the ice of parcelie drawne with a little 
- or h porras, wherein ark —— 


powder ofthe canes of Caſſia, of cinnamom, of the ſtones of dates, of 

the rootes of he flowers of camomill, ofthe roote of round 

ariſtolochie or birtluvoort, or the iuice of Tota hona with eee 

or elle the leaues of — laide vpon the ſecret 

fob all ies — he breadfte — —— 

c r eept in 

A Poonefullor — — water, which muſt be prepared 

in this fort: lay to ſteepe in halfe a pinte of good aqua vitæ according Theclaret w- 

tothe * ofP aris, about three ounces of cinnamom wel ner 

by.the-fp; 5 in the end whereof let the ſaid water run 

through a cleane linnen So and diſſolue therein an'vunce-of fine: 
archeteroabourthe third] part of old red roſe water, an 

ler all f e togirher in a bottle of glaſſe to vſe when neede 

reth. This water is principally good for all the diſeaſes of the 

as alſo for fainting,lwouning,weakenes of che Romackeqbiheulte of 

breathing,ofmaking water and many others. 

To cauſe the aſter- birth to come forth, the remedies next — The Hebinb 
delivered are very good and profitable, but aboue the reſt it is good 
to drinłe with white wine — — of beanes 
or the flowers of ſaffron, or the flowers of marigolds. 

For the throwes which come after childebirth vnto women, rwe wo- 
muſt giue to drinke a ſpoonefull of the foreſaid claret water, or wm after child 
water of peach flowers, nurmeg, carabe and ambergriſo: yournuſt'birth, 
make a cataplaſmero apply vnto che dellpmiththoyellacf eps hard 
roſted, or fried withoile of nuts and iaſmines, — of the: 
ſeedes ofaniſe and PURI flowerof mba ee 
a e 


5 5 vel — 7 . the 


hrered 
| ſheepe 


may be coucred all ouer with the kaule of a 


— 


ol che flower of beanes and the lees of white wine, 
made of the roote of the great and ſmall 


broth 


Sener 

_ — Wr a diſh of 

after you haue rabbed the ec 

a head of garlicke, 
— rupture, otherwiſe called the falli 

into the flanke, it is good to applie vnto the place, 


ttee ot a teſt of 
c faidteſtor carthen 


, and — — 
with a little maſticke;or double linnen cloathes dipped in the iuice or 
licour, which commeth out of the ſmall fruit uf the elme, and vpon 
this cataplaſme to weare a truſſe. It is good alio to drinke for the 
ſpace of nine daies, a drinke prepared of the iuice of the rootes of 

mons ſeale, and female ferne, che leaues of bugle and ſanicle, and 
this tothe quantitie of a ſmall draught it: orelſe burne in the ouen in a 
pot well luted, red ſnailes, make them into powder, and giue of this 
powder for the ſpace of fifteene daies, or longer if neede be, with ſuch 
pap as is made for little infants, or with portage if they be paſt the 
teat: 1 te, you ſhall ditill the 
ſaid ſnailes in Maries batb, and giue ofthe diſtilled water to drinke the 
ſame ſpace oftime: or elſe a pov der of the moſſe of the blacke 
thorne, drinłe of it with — red wine the waight-of a French 
crowne euery mornin in the meane time a certaine pap 

or thicke clammiſſi ſubſtance d as is to be had in the pappr _y 

andtievponit a true. 3,989] 

For paine in the feete and die e «good bandfullof 1 daß 
wort in a ſufficient quantitie of oile oliue, vnto the ſpending of the 
third part, make thereof an oinement for the pained —_— t giue alſo 


to drinke the waight ofa French croune of the ſeedesof Ebu er un, 


the decoction of one of the herbes called Arthritica. 

For the Sciatica, you muſt applie ro: the: drecucd: pl à cata- 
plaſme made of the cruins of citizens bread, kneaded or boiled in cow 
or ſlieepes milke, putting thereto two yelkes of egs and a very little 


ſaffron: otherwiſe there muſt be prouided a cataplaſme of the rootes 


of mallowes and holthocks, the leaues of March violets and of mal- 
lowes, the flowers of cammemil and melilote, all boiled in the water 
after waſlit and wrought together caps elkes of egs, 
flowerof ineſcede, hogs-greaſe and oile : or elſe and 
more eaſily, you muſt make a cataplaſine 3 cowes dung,loweriof 
beancs,bran,wheat and cummin ſeede, all beat and made into a maſſe 
wich honied vineger: it is true that ifthe greeued part doe grow vnto 
colour and be much puffed vp, it will be good to adde vnto 
cataplaſmes, ſtone pitehꝛ and a little brimſtone. It weill be 

. — to draw the iuice — and iuie, and to boile 
afterward with oile of rue and wormes, and with a little waxe to 

make a hnunent. A cataplaſine made ofthe dungof anoxeora ny 


e , 7 


and wraptinthe leaues ofthe vine ot of coleworts,and heated among 
the embers. And in caſe you would drawe out to thovetermoſt pare 
vnder the skin, that which is ſetled inthe inner places of the iointe, 


| ply rhis caraplaſme made of the dung of ocke-doues 
or houſedoues, MT PA eps ute AI of each tuo 
drams ; oile of old tiles an ounce: mixealltheſe v ell together. 
For the ſhaking of the parts of the body, vſea op hy de- 
coction of one of the herbes Arthriticæ called nee. and ſage, eate 


alſo oftentimes of pin + {pair 
For ſinewes oppr talce tlie ri ripe _ of Janewoort,put i it in Sv. 
aviole halfe full, fil it vp wich oile oliue . cloſe; and let it preſſed, 


boile fower and twwentie houres in a or ꝛot water: and as 
oft as the hot waterſhall be boiled ay Tod muſt pur other in place: 
of it, all the time ofthe fom er and twentie houres: which being expi- 
red take away the ſaid viole of water, and ſet it in a dunghil ten whole 
daies: you may alſo make oyle of danewoort for the ſame purpoſe: 
fill an earthen vefſell well leaded to the halfe, with the iuice of the 
leaues of danewoort,and poure thereupon ſo much of oile oliue, ſet 
this veſſell well ſtopt with paſte in an ouen —_— bread is drawne, 
there let it ſtande till the juice be waſted, e this oile for finewes 
that are colde and benummed: or more keep yapply vers - 
the dung of an oxe or a cow fried with ſtrong vineger or 

acornes z or the gumipe of the wilde peare tree ſoftned wich capons 
greaſe, or the oile of linden or Ieſamine tree. 

For the prickings of ſinewes, take ſnailes with thei ſhels, brate Forche pricking 
them and adde thereto a little of the flying duſt that is to begathered « of the new. 

on the wals of the mill-houſe, and 3.4 2490 it to the lags pricked, or” 
2 rub it with the oile of wormes. 117 el 
For ſinewes that are pamed take rawe wormes of the earth, E p;, 5. , , 
them and lay them haſtily and with ſpeede vnto the benummediſia the ſinewes, 
newes. Or elſe infuſe in the ſunne the lowers of elder in the oile of 
nuts, and rab therewith che Pen nn or rub and chafe the ſame 
wich the oile of balſam. 

For all other ſortes of paines in ive joints, it is good to make an N 
emplaiſter with tlie tice of red coleworts and danewort, be 2 | 
ot beanes, flowers of cammomill and roſes made fer 2 

apply them vnto the painedplace: MN cut in thinne Gang 

e roote of the great comfrey whiles it is yet greene and bur 
pluckt vp out ofthe earth, ſ abr Fern you haue ſhaued or rc 
ped off, vpon a linnen cloth inmanner ofa ine, and applie i 
vnto the pained p lace! e ee e tes andl — 
_ theleaues the ſmall . 0 and wilde ſage, boile 

ether in wine, after let it paſſe through a es pad put thereto 
al pike, Aqua vicæ, and 1 of neates fete. 9 


d / Per A ge. <7 Fug : P % . — 
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* * Theft Bong of 


Paine,to — — 1 
to 

vnto ſweete and odoriferous and belo to applie eee eee 
1 there muſt be gi giuen her 

powder of harts . a6 an. #9 TE a is 


z in like manner a made of d 
rey in water: — bons — — 
belly, cauſeth the matrix to netume into his place. boiled 
——— uailes, made in forme of an r, and 


are v ble. Aſhes made of — — 
— on ten Tar] 
— 


vnto the belly, do put the matrix againe into the 
opinionthat 


one leafe of clot burre 8 of the womans 
foate draweth downe the mother, and being a the top of 
the head doth draw it vp on high. 3 

The H For the inflammation of the matrix, it is good tomake an inieRi- 

tion of the ma- on with the iuice of heſhade, or of houſeleeke, or 


. to apply a cataplaſme made of barley — pomegra- 


T he inflamma- For the inflamwarion of a mans 0 —— will 

tian ef the gerd. he ve , if there be add —— of drie 
red r es: orelſerake the new dung of a cow, frie it in a pan withthe 
— a Pap 9 — it to the cods, yon ſhal per- 
ceiue the ſwelling to depart qui 

[n of To take away the Ae del of the feere, put within your 


the fee, ſhooes the ſcum ot iron. 
For to I ⅛ ͤ̃à—ö— ˙ | 
greatwithfawne, kill her, and draw out of her belly the membrane 
wherein the fawne lieth, curnethe fawne out of the ſaid membrane, 
and without waſhing of c, drie it in tie ouen after the bread is drawn 
foorth, being dried make the inner part and place where the fawne 
lay into powder : giue of this powder three mornings vnto the _ 
man, and that by and by after midnight with three or tower ſp 
— — riſe of fowre after, andaduice her har 
her husband may lie with her. 
To be brought If a woman with 9 Ie er 
in bed before time it is good that whilesſhe is with childe , ſhe vſe with the yolke 


dos time. of anew egge ,a powder made of che ſecede ofkermes, otherwi cal- 


* eregrame,andoffinefankincene of each an equall part: or 
e vſe oſtentimes of the powder of an oxe piſſe, prepared 
— OE Wt es the remedies arte _ 


rife : or elſe that ſhe weare 
her — uo man. — — 
fant in the mothers wombe. Some ſay allo chat the 


DEE 


derche lefrarme pirgor edar chearme ofthe 
the i = bab 

Io bring to bed e woman which win crane of hide, 
muſt ticonthe infideofher nat farre from 

the exerement of ordure , the cagles as — 
c — 
purpoſe to giue her the decoction of mugwoort, rue, dittanie, and 
penniroyall, or of the iuice of parcelie drawne wihalitele 
or of white wine, or hypocras, wherein hath beene diſſolued the 
powderofthe canes of Caſſia, of cinnamom, of the ſtones of dates, of 
the rootes of — — rr, 
ariſtolochie orb oort, or the iuice of Fota bona with 
or elſe the leaues of Lota bona ſtamped, laide vpon the ſecret 
and round about. And when a woman is in e of childe 


— . — ee her breadfleprin bypocrar 


ard and 
Ea 


_ which muſt be 
ks lay to ſte . — 

tothe mcaſure A AE ter. 

by the ſpace of three dates, in the end whereof let the ſaid water run 

through a aclcane linnen cloth, and — therein eee 


let all 
reth. Terence 00d altthediſeaſesofrhe 
as alſo for fait I — eee eee eee of 
breathing,ofm water and many others. „lt 
1 Tocaulereaker int cometontchoremedicenexaboue 7 . 
deliered are very good aboue the reſt it is 
7. II rt 
or the flowers of ſaffron, or the flowers of 

rerwareror ofche 


For the throwes which come after Added ch 0 vnto Wome 
muſt giueto drinke a ſpoonefull of the foreſaid c 

water of peach flowers, nutmeg, carabe and ambergriſe —— 
make a cataplaſme to — che bellywith — 
—— 8 
ſeedes an ow 

ter, and oile of rue and dill. 


Throwes of wo- 
men — rke ag child 


. — — all overwith thekaglecf's uy 
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— 
For ile ruptore. For the rupture 


ſpace oftime : or elſe make a 


crowne euery morning: applyin 


or thicke clammiſh ſab 


to drinke the waight 


Thefirit Bookeof 


made of the roote of the great and ſmall 
with a little maſticke,or double linnen cloathes 
licour, which commeth out of the ſmall fruit uf the elme, and vpon 
e to weare a truſſe. It is good alſo to drinke for the 
ſpace of nine daies, a drinke prepared of the iuice of the rootes of 
Salomons ſeale, and female ferne, che leaues of bugle and ſanicle, and 
this to the quantitie of a ſmall 
pot well luted, red ſnailes, mak 
powder for the ſpace of fifteene daies, or longer if neede be, with ſuch 
pap as is made for little infants, or with | 
teat: for them that are more dainty and 
ſaid ſnailes in Maries batb,andgiue of the diſtilled watortodrinke the 
IC powder of the moſſe of the blacæe 
thorne, drinke of it with thicke red wine the waight . of a French 
inthe meane time a certaine pap 
to be had in the paper mils, 
wort in a ſufficient quantitie of oile ohue, vnto the ſpending 
part, make thereof an ointment for the pained place : giue alſo 
ofa French croine of the ſeedes of Ebu 
the decoction of one of the herbes called Arthriti aaa. 
For the Sciatica, you muſt applie to the greeued 
plaſine _ — the cruins 5 citizens eee ee. et 
X e, putting thereto two yelkes of egs and a very little 
—— there muſt be — a — — of ages 
of mallowes and holthocks, the leaues of March violets and of mal- 
lowes, the flowers of cammomull and melilote, all boiled in the water 
broth ofᷣtripes, after waſlit and wrought together with yelkes of egs, 
ede, hogs-greaſe and oile 


fach 


" 


— 


as is 


or goate: as alſo to haue a diſh of the plane tree or a teſt of 

ou haue rubbed the edges of the ſaid teſt or earthen 

a head of garlieke, to apply it vntothe nauelt. 

, otherwiſe called the falling of the guts downe 

the flanke, it is good to applie vnto the place, a cataplaſme made 

of the flower of beanes and tlie lees of white wine, or a cataplaſine 
, and of ſtone pitch 


ed in the iuice or 


or elſe burne in the ouen in a 
into poder, and giue of this 


ottage if they be paſt the 
licate, you ſhall diſtill the 


ofche 


lace a c . | 


iled in cow 


| | | 7 ny oo elſe and 
more eaſily, you muſt make a cataplaſine with cowes dung, flower ß 
— re and cummin ſeede, all beat and made into a maſſe 
er: it is true that if the greeued 
iſh colour and be much puffed vp, it will be 

cataplaſmes, ſtone pitch and a little brimſtone. It till be 
to draw the iuice of dane wort, of elder and iui 
them afterward with oile of rue and wormes, and with a little waxe to 
make a liniment. A cataplaſuie made of the dung of 9 


t doe grow vnto 
d to adde vnto 


nd to boile 
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and wrapt in the leaues ofthe vine or of coleworts, and heated among 
the embers. And in caſe you od drawe out to the vttermoſt part 
vnder the skin, that which is ſetled in the inner places of the iointe, 
then apply this cataplaſine made of the dung of ſtocke-doues 
or houſedoues, an ounce; of muſtard and ereſſes ſeede, of each tuo 
drams; oile of old tiles an ounce: mixe all theſe ver wel together. 
For the ſhaking of the parts of the body, vſe a long time the de 
coction of one of the herbes Arthriticæ called primroſe and ſage, eate 
alſo oftentimes of pine woes E341 
For ſinewes oppreſſed, take the ripe ſeede of danewoort, put it in Sjnewes op. 
aviole halfe full, fill it vp with oile oliue, ſt 2 cloſe; and let it rel.. 
boile fower and twentie houres in a poſnet full of hot water: and as 
oft as the hot water ſhall be boiled away you muſt put other in place 
of it, all che time of the fower and twentie houres: which being expi- 
red take away the ſaid viole of water, and ſet it in a dunghil ten whole 
daies: you may alſo make oyle of dane woort for the ſame ce: 
fill an earthen veſſell well leaded to the halfe, with the wnee: of the 
leaues of danewoort,and poure thereupon ſo much of oile oliue, ſer 
this veſſell well ſtopt with paſte in an ouen, after the bread is drawne, 
there let it ſtande till the iuice be waſted, keepe this oile for finewes 
that are colde and benunmed or more daft the place 
the dung of an oxe or a cow fried with ſtrong vineger or the oile of 
acornes; or the gumme of the wilde peare tree ſoftned with capons 
greaſe, or the oile of linden or Ieſamine tree. t þ 


For the prickings of ſinewes, take ſnailes with their ſhels, bruiſe rorgke pricking 
them and adde thereto a little of the flying duſt that is to be gathered of the inewes. 
vpon the wals of the mill-houſe, and apply it to the place pricked, or 


elſe rub it with che oile of wormes. 0 ac! bol 
For ſinewes that are pamed take rawe wormes of the earth, hem iy ig. pale 

them and lay them haftily and with ſpeede vnto the benummediſia the ſinewes, 
newes. Or elſe infuſe in the ſunne the flowers of elder in the oile f 
nuts, and rab there with che pained ſine w, or rub and chafe the ſame 
wich the oile of balſam. 1 Wo 10 

For all other ſortes of paines in tlie ioints, it is good to make an Paintrof the - . 
emplaiſter with the mice of red coleworts and danewort, the flower in = 
ot beanes, flowers of cammomill and roſes. made in powder, and to 
apply them vnto the pained place: Orherwile, cut in tlinne ſha 
the roote of the great comfrey whiles it is yet greene and but dens 
pluckt vp out of the earth, ſpread that which you haue ſhaued or ſcra- 
ped off, vpon a linnen deb in manner ofa cataplaſine, and applie i 


vnto the pained place. Ocheri iſe take tie potes and leaues * 
wort, the leaues vf ſcabious, the ſmall e and uiſde age, belle 
ether in wine, after let it paſſe through a ſearce, and put thereto 


all t 
ole of ſpike, Ag and the cile of neates feete. Otherwiſe, take 
orig A 


Red ps 


— ſuppu rate 


wiſe called a 
furuncle or 
cati=baire, 


Windie ſwels\/ | 
lings, —̃ — or 


— _ pr 

— at aſmall — — h forth 
ler 1 ointment for place. Some likewiſe 
of the ioints, yung whel the pained pla- 
ca hurt to fo ſoften. ſuch hardnes as is wont 


ppen about the knees, cs, by applying lying vnto themolde cheeſe all 
cid pet net w MAT ed e eee eee 


Tome away the ſwellings procured of winde, you muſt take 


eee of the lees of white wine, the bran of wheate and 
newoxe d 
For ſuch 


jellings as are very red, make a cataplaſme with the 


” leauesand flowers of violets, flowers of henbane, leaues of night- 


ſhade, of cammomill and melilote, all boiled in wine and wa- 
tet, ned through a ſearce, and applicd vnto the aking — 3 
elle draw the iuice of houſleeke with a little red wine — 
of barley, make an fortheplace. The dung of — rw 
r to waſte, ſpend, and conſume the hard ſwellings, how hardly 
reſolued and waſted : eſpecially the old hard ſwellings about 
the knees, mi mingling the ſame with barley flo er and waterandvine- 
ger in — of a cataplaſme. 
To ripen an impoſtume, apply vnto it the dung of gollings,which 
baue beene kept from meate three whole dates together, and after 


fed with the gobbets of a freſh eele: it is cond all alſo to apply rawe 
Wheate champed or chawed a long time: a cataplaſine made of the 
2 and roots of mallowe —— ies crums of white 


— os — white vin er the roote of 
herbe patience, cut into ſhiuers,rubche Placehere th tetter is with 


one 


the Conntrie Farme. 


antaine and nightſhade water, vnto the conſumption of the one 
: or elſe ſteep 


little brimſtone, with twiſe ſo much ſalt as brimſtone, ſteepe all togi- 
ther in the ſtrongeſt vineger you can get, and with this compoſition 
rub the ſpotted pla ner gene etre e, e 

this you 


or with the gum that groweth about the vine: but before this yc 
muſt rub them with ſalt nitre, or elſe with the herbe nicotiana, apply- 
ing both droſſe and iuice r vnto the place. A on 


To take away the markes and pits of the finall poekes: take an 7þ, „es of the 
ounce of eee, the flowers of Saint Iohns woort, halfe ati ounce pi yer | 


of venice turpentine,as much of ſperma cœti, melt it all vpon the fire 

o hgterires biplane 
ſwell ypward, take it from the fire and let it coole, rub and chafe the 

places of blacke ſpots with this ointment and continue it ſo long as 
till che pits be filled vp. Jͤ . ̃ fe ont 9. f 
For vlcers and apoſtemes which happen about the nailes: 


- . BY 8: - 1 
when it is drie 


'Forhardfivllings ;take mallowes, bolihockes, the rootesoflil- Fo ibirvw 
lies, pellitorie, che leaues of white mullein, ſeed of line and holihocks, 


flowers of cammomill and melilot, let all be boy led in equall porti- 
ons of water, wine and vineger: after paſſe them through a colander, 
adding thereto the flowre of barley and beanes, the po der of cam- 
momill and roſes, hens greaſe, and 4 
ſtertolay to the ſoare. Likewiſe it ſhall be good to lay hot thereunto 
a cataplaſine made of the droſſe of Bee hiues diſſolued in white wine 
and fryed ina fryin | 
For ſuchas are 


mummia, of the ſeede of houllecke prepared, and ſugar candie. 


For a greene wound, you muſt take garden baulme , the great A 
and ſmall comfrey, and a little ſalt, poune them all togither and ap wund. 
odalen d the 


to drop into the woun 


ply them vpon the wound. It isg 


iuice of nicotian, or for the more profitable vſe thereof to apply both 
the droſſe, as alſo the iuiee thereof ſtamped, and to binde vp the 
wound by and by, and aſſure your ſelfe that within three dates it will 
be recouered . Otherwiſe, take the elme apples, the flowers of Saint 
Iohns woort, and of roſemarie, the knops ot buttons of roſes, put all 
togitlier in a glaſſe bottle full of oyle oliue, ſtop the bottle * 


79 
one of the ſhivers three or fower times a day: or elſe boyle tenne 
graines of ſublimate, and halfe a dram of aloes in equall quantitie of 


ere e- rx. Otherwiſe;rakethe gum 8 cherrie tree, a very 


Iters about the 
pon the ſoarea little wonne which is found in the head of the taſell 4. 


eſh and new butter: make a plai- - 


fx | | 
en from on high, giue the weight of halfe a Falles from on 
French crowne of this powder with good wine, mummia, tormentill, high. 
rhaponticke, ſperma cœti, of eacha dram: or elſe giue the weight of 

a French-crowne of the powder of the ſeede of garden ereſſes, of 
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andſctittotheſunne, fo 

may ſeeme to be rotten 3 

cloath diuers times, and eee vicld to e into {2 
The readieſt and moſt ſon ne remedie is the iuite of Ni 


and che droſſe or ſubſtance likewiſe : and alſo the ointment made 


thereof, which we will handle hereafter, videl. in the ſeuentie ſixe 
2 che ſecond Booke. This ointment is verie aan el waſh take 
e,agrimonte,betonie, pa ee 
gicher in a mortar; being eee veſſell wel 
. 
in the meane che nre 
burning cleere and ſoftly : — 2 veſſell ſomewhat further 
from the ſire, and let it coole vnto tlie next morning, theu ſtrame it 
out alittle, r che grolſerpartzthie itmay ſo be ber i cheough 
ſome hairie ſtrainer; and adde thereto of white e e it 
elfe, and alſo ſtrained through a hairie ſtrainer a pound, halfe a porn 
of white waxe in graines : maſtick and turpen Fee 


FES od conſiſtence. Likewiſe there is no- 


Old or nem 


woundeg, 


5 brianſtone, and oli- 


ofgre 
banum equall parts, to bra chemrogiher with the whites of egges, 
and a 5 . ay the 


blood in handſome 


chusz ere you er ta i wer ' 90 18 
I in ly it vnto the cut: ircloſerhitvp i ent 

bn Leecher well old as new, eee 
the fleſh take. the — « 8 ſmall j 
taine,mallowes,all-g a handfull,Fren out 
and twentie leaues: Jean the foreſaid herbes . > yn wa- 
ſhed, and after ſtamped abe ene e this done, take five 
",quartsof old ſwines greaſ- greaſe, aberdeen bor peſillandcauſ it 
mele, then boyle it wich the 
quor of the herbes is conſumed, you ſhall ſtraine it Nod thereunto 
as muckfrankincenſe as a nut,greene waxe and perroſine, of each as 
much as two nuts, melt me . may all be n 
torme of an ointment, of 
wounds, Otherwiſe, take bois moſt finely poudred and ſear- 
ced 6 and pore thereupon ſo much oile oliue 


NG | 


herbes and when you ſee that the y- 


make oe for all forts of | 
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as wil do more then cer it by fower or ſiue fingers, ſet it out vnto all 
the heat of the ſunne you can for the ſpace oftenne daies, and ſtirring 

ir about many times with a ſpatull of cleane and faire wood, and kee- 
ping the ſaid veſſell cloſe ſhut continnally, to the end there may not 
any d thereinto. Atthe ende of the tenne daies emptie out all 
the oyle by leaning the glaſſe ſoftly to the one ſide (ſeeing it hath ex- 
tracted all the ſubſtance or eſſenee of the brimſtone) into another 
glaſſe bottell by the helpe of a funnell, and let not any of the droſſe 
or reſidence go in withall, after which you ſhall ſtop the bottell verie 
carefully: and at ſuch times as you would vſe it you ſhall dip lint, 
white linnen cloath, cotton or blacke wooll in it, and apply it vnto 
the parts that are hurt, whether by vlcers or cuts, as alſo vnto impo— 
ſtumes, and that ſo long as vntill they be cured: you may powre in oile 
againe the ſecond time vpon the reſidence( left after the oyle powred 
out as before ſaide) des as was. done before. Make account of 
theſe two latter remedies as of thoſe which will not faile you. 

For the boile called eAmthrex, Carbunculus and other ſuch peſti- The carbuncle 
lent tumours, ſee that you applie vnto them rue bruſed and mixt with Hr ere. 
very ſtrong leauen, ſigges, cantharides, onions of the land and ſea, vn- 
quencht lime, ſope, gum ammoniack, and a little treacle: for this em- 
plaſter draweth foorth ſuch kinde of tumours. Or elſe take a toade, 
dry her either in the ſunne or in the ouen, make her into ere gpd 
put of this powder vpon the carbuncle, and it will draw foorth all the 
venome: or elſe Inns the carbuncle a frog aliue, and ifſhe die, 
then another, . o this ſo oft as vntill that one do liue, and ſo you 
ſhall draw out all the venome. TEE 

For vlcers comming of the pockes and ſuch other maligne ones, cr: of the 
take ten pintes of water, quench therin hot irons ſo long as till the ten pockes, 
pintes become but ſiue, and in theſe fiue pintes infuſe for the ſpace of 
tower & twenty houres a pound of vnquencht lime, after that ſtraine 
the water, whenit is ſtrained diſſolue therein — of Ver- 
degreeſe, and aſmuch of vitriole, and twentie graines of camphire, this 
water is ſingular to mundifie, clenſe, and drie vp vicers. Other iſe, ſet 
to boile in a new earthen veſſell very eleere water, when it beginneth 
to boile, put into it by and by vnſleckt lime, and preſently thereupon 
pon re it out into another veſſell all new, let it reſt there ſo long, as 
vntill (after it be ſcummed) it become cleere, the lime falling to the 
bottome of the veſſell in manner of pap : in the end you ſhall gather 
the water ſwimming aloft by leaning the veſſell and letting the lune 
abide vnſtirred in the bottome, and this water thus gathered ſhall be 
reſerued in a eleane viole or other veſſell well topped, that ſoit may 
ferue for your vſe: in which being warme dip a linnen cloth, and ap- 
plie it in ſteede of an emplaiſter vnto the vlcet, and renew it oft. | 

To draw out miraculoullic apeller, _ a tent ofa quince , od 8 with 
| I | * 


little draug 


he faſting,or one howre bates he eate, and aſmuch before 
his ſupper. If theſe iuices diſpleaſe thee, in ſteed of braying, bruſing, 
or ſtamping of the things aforeſaid , you may make a decoction in 
common watet, adding in the ende of the decoction, white wine, ho- 
nie of roſes, and ſirupe of dry roſes. In the meane time the wounde 
muſt be clenſed with white wine warme, and there muſt be laid vpon 
it a leafe of red coleworts warmed at the fire, and reaſonablie greene: 


and there muſt care be had to keepe the ond from ſalte and thicke 


Kuots or knobs, 


meanes you ſhall make an ointment, with w 


meate, from ſtrong wine, great paine, and vſe of women. 

To cauſe knobs to waſte & go away in any part of the bodie what- 
ſoeuer, take the oldeſt and moſt mouldie cheeſe that you can finde, 
knead it with broth herein there hath boiled apiece of fat bacon or 


lard a long time, make thereof a plaiſter to lay vpon the place: or 


elſe ſtampe in 1 1 Conchula Indica with mirrhe, applie it to the 
place, and you ſhall finde a marueilous effect, Otherwiſe take nine 
pints of vrine, wherein boile for a good while two handfuls of balme 
& Dent de lion in a pot of earth very cloſe couered, & that ſo long as 
vntill all come to a pinte, after ſtraine out the herbes, in the liquour 
ſtrained out, put halfe a pound of hogs greaſe verie newe and neuer 
ſalted, fowre ounces of aqua vite, boile thein all togither the ſpace of 
halfe an howre, after put thereto the oile of ſpike and roſemarie, of 
each an ounce,quicke filuerthe waight oftwo french crownes, mixe 
them all togither , and ſtirre them well with a mr) ; and by this 
wehy 


chafe tlie memberstroubled with knots, before the fire. 


For 


ou ſliall vſe to 


i 


"the Coir 
For haire that is fallen by che diſeaſe called Tinea, or otherwiſe | or wed 
rub the bare and bald place with a piece of died cloth, vntill it bleede, . 
afterward annoint it wick anointment made of honie, oile of linſeed, 
and the powder of ſmall flies burnt vpon a tile red hot; or with miſ 
dung braied with honie: orwith; els of. nuts burnt, pouned and 
mixed with wine end oile. 
. By vicers that are hard to be cated, * with linnen clothes Piers. 
nthe graſſe before ſunne riſe 4. moneth of Maic, the 
8 the ſane moneth : afterward wring out tlie ſaid linnens for 
to haue the dew, which you ſhall boile and ſcum, and in dip 
therein divers bolſters or plagets of ſine linnen, wluch 3 ſhall ap- 
ply vnto theſe maligne vſcers; afterward when you ſhall * 
that theſe vlcers do not continue any longer ſo fool and 
that they begin ſomewhatto ſhew to haue faire fleſh, boile i in a | 
dewe water a little allom and olibanum, and by this meanes you ſhal 
heale them through: or elſe make a powder of the raw or burnt 
ſhels of oiſters, or oft dung of a dogge, which hath gnawed and fed 
potinorking —-— ſpace of three daies: after you haue 
dried the ſame dung, and made it readie to apply vnto the vlcers, 
there is not any = tobe found that will more dtie vp the ſame : or 
or elſe make a pow der of a rotten 


For kibes on the heeles, make powder of old ſhooe ſoles herned, Kibez0n the 
and ofthem with oile of roſes annoint the kibes : or elſe lay vnto the beeles, 
kibes the rinde ofa 83 boiled in wine. 


comming of ſtrokes or otherwiſe, ſteepe in boi- 2 Lay 
| w F 
| — . e —. Galen died! within Span a 1 and witli this 3 3 
To take away wartes or brawnie comourainthe! joints, rub them ans. 
with the milke of rithymal: or apply the runto the pouder ofſauine, or 
of hermodactils — with oxymel ſquilliticum, or with the juice of 
marigoldes : the dung of ſheepe gre e. with vineger and made ſoft 
and applied doth heale = Dang 
For the Nob _ it lle edif chat Nicotiana be a lied Noli me tan- 
CO „ as we will — — in our ſecond booke an 76, gere. 
chapter. 
To kill crablice, make a decoction or Loe of the leaues of worme- crab-liſe. 
wood, aron, and nut tree in very ſtrong vineger. | 
For all burning or ſwinging with fire, take the decoction of ol Burning. 
diſh wich the lee of vnquencht lime: or an onion roſted vnder the 
embers, or oile of nuts with water: or the yolke of an egge diſſolued in 
ole; or hens dung tempered with oile of roſes: or moſſe of the blacks 
thorne the fineſt that you can finde dried in the ouen or in the ſunne 
made into fine powder, and with the milke of a woman which giu 
ſucke vnto a boy, to make a liniment to * the places burned; f 
3 0 


For the blewne 
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or elſe take ſalt water or brine, dip the | 


it vnto the burning: or common 

unce of an onion : orthe oyle 2 | 
copperas;he fr of glſle,and alirele campÞ 
nen cloth m the fame water warmed | 
place: or elſe take two whites of egges, beate the! 
of nuts and roſe water, adding thereto the remainder of ſuch water as 
quickelime hath beene quenched in, ſtir them all yer once againe 
well together, and afterward let them ſtand and ſettl eO. 

For ringwormes, ſcabs, and all manner of ſorts of itchings which 
happen in the hands, legs, and other parts of the oy take the water 
ofa ſmithes forge, and put a handfull of ſalt to melt therein: with this 
water made warme waſh the place where the ringworme ſpreadeth: 
when the ſcab is drie, annoint it with the creame of cowes milke. Or 
elſe take of Venice turpentine two partes, waſh it fiue or fixe times 
in freſh water, or in roſe water, after that it is thus well waſhed; adde 
vnto it one part of new butter ſalted the yelke of an egge, and the 
iuice of a ſowre orenge, make hereof a ſiniment and annoint the ſcab- 
bie places therewith before the fire, Or elſe for little children, take 
the iuice of nettles and populeon, and make therect᷑ a liniment: or 

elſe take ſoote finely podred, mixe it with ſtrong vineger, therewith 
youſhall annoint the e hauing fitſt rubd it well even to tlie tai 
ſing of rednes in the skin. | i FFT; 

For the canker, take honie of roſes, roach allome, ſalrand-white 
wine, boile all together till che halfe be conſumed, and then ſtraine it 
through a linnen cloth, after ward ke epe the water fot᷑ to waſh the 
canker; Some doe greatly allow and like of the diſtilled water of 
9 dung newlye made, to waſh the places troubled with the 
canker. l c 


be noh in tb For the falling of the haire called the moth, waſh the head of the 


patient with oxe piſſe till the blood come, and afterward caſt vpon it 
- the pot der of the white of hens dung dried in the ouen: or of fine 
ſoote mixt with ſtrong vineger. 3 Tg 
To make any mans haire blacke: Take ſuch quantitie as youſhall 
thinke good of gals, 2 chem and put them ouer the fire in an 
iron chafingdiſh, and let them continue there, till they become 
blacke; then pow re vpon them by little and little the oile ofoliues, 
alwaies turning them to and fro, in ſuch ſort as that th drinke 
vp all the oile, and after become drie againe, in ſo —. has that they 
being taken from the fire may be pouned very well: whereunto adde 
of vitrioll, roſemarie,fal ene dry earth w hereof tiles are made 
and cloues, all theſe being likewiſe made in powder. Onthe other ſide 
boile in win Ahe rinde of the wallnut, and of the „ and 
f 0 allome, 
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allome, as much of the one as of the other, ſo long as till the wine be· 
come blacke as inke, ſtrainethis wine, and caſt into it your powder; 
before you vſe it ſeoure your head with ſome good lee, and then ha- 
uing dried it againe, afcerwardwaſh it with wine ako theſe 
drugs be, and then put on a coife, and ſo keepe it for five or fixe houres 
after: in 2 very well — 2 aaf eue pws 
the haire will abide blacke for five or fixe monethe. 

Againſt the biting of a mad dog, giue to eate the roote of — The — of s 
eglantine : fomentthe place with the vrine of a yong infant: or with #44 
the groſſe ee, the decoction of rue, figs, red coleworts ener. 
mixt with honie and butter. 

If che husbandman or any of nb ende 4 The bytings of 
ſnake or other ſetpent, let hin drit = ently an indifferent draught ſerpencs. 
- yr iuice of rheaſhe tree preſſed out with white wine, and let him 

wich vnto tlie bitten place in maner of a cataplaſme the leaues out of 

che iuice was preſſed: or let him drop into the hole made by the 
ring three or foure drops of the milk ofthe — 

——— d-ſcedes poune wich vineger: or elle take the leaucs 
of white mullein,auens,red gooſeberrie buſh, of each a handful: boile 
them all in vineger and vrine of a man, like much, vnto the con- 
ſumption of tlie halfe: drinke an indifferent draught of this decocti | 
on, and foment the bitten place with the leaues. 

If it fall out that a ſnake or any other ſerpent be crept into the bar. A ſuakecreps 
mers body, or into the body of any of hisſeruancs lying a ſleepe with ele bod, 


their mouthes open inthe medowes, gar ardens or other places, the 
a 


nothing more ſoueraigne to force the ſame againe out of ſuch a body, 
then to take at the mouth with a funnell, the ſmoke of a perfume 
made of ſome old ſhoo ſole, forthe ſnake deteſteth ſuch ſtinking ſa- 
uours aboue all other things: and to drinke the decoction ofveruaine 


made in white wine. A thing tried and een ber 
If a man haue ſwallowed downe a leach in drinking vate, Horſi- leaches. 


you muſt giue him fle as with ſtrong vineger. 

any rat, ſpider, ſlie, w hornet, or other yenenicus beaſt, by The flinging of 
his ſting or biting haue * fleſhto tiſe, rub very gently tlie {4% 
offended place with the iuice of houlleeke, & inconcinently the paine 
and leyurep will m_ or — a place with your owne e 
9 e ſtung p c a cow or oxe very hot. 

— rub the place with che ins of broome, mixe it with Lyce, 

the alk of radiſh,or of iuniper, ot with the decoction of ſtaueſacre: or 
elſe boile within an . pot well leaded,equall parts of Ohbanum 
and larde of bacon, make them in forme of an ointment, paſſe them 
through a ſcarce, and keepeit afterward to rub the head withall, or. 
any other place where lice are. 

For the ne the 1 5 of muſfiris,drink with hony & Muſhroms eath 


* 


vineger,her braied,and you ſhall within an hower be healed of 
the heauines and ling fies of the ſtomacke: or elſe drinke the 
lee made of the vine branches with a little ſalt. ' 

And for as much as in the moſt part of the diſeaſes aboue named 
and ſuch others, it is needfull that there ſhould ſome ion be 
taken to caſt out the hurtfull humours which gather in the body, the 
wiſe huſwife may prouide and make this purgatiue following. Take 
virgins honie one pound, rubarbe, or ſene, or agaricke, euen of any 
one of them, or all three made into powder, fower ounces, mixe this 
powder with the honie, and let it ſtand in the ſhadow ſixtie daies in a 
pot well couered: ſtir it euery day, and take away the froth which 
you ſhrall finde on the top of it: 5 honie will keepe all the force of 


che medicine, and will caſt vp in a ſcum the ſubſtance thereof, in ſach 


— Theputting of 
kine to the 
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ne to be put to 
. 


fort as that ſtill it will abide without mixture. To make this compoſi- 
tion the more ple aſant, you may mixe there wit hall ſome one or other 
drug that is pleaſant and of a good reliſh. If you further deſire to be 
inſtructed in diuers other remedies which are readily and eaſily to be 
gotten, looke in our Latine worke called I be ſaurus ſanitatis paratm 
Facilis. | | ER 
Thethirteenth Chapter. 
Of kine and calues. 


#4 hermaidesto ouerlooke oftentimies & ſee that all things be wel 
in the cow-houſe : for there is nothing that doth them ſo much 

ood, and keepe them fo well in health & good liking;their meat and 
der excepted, as the cleane and neate keeping of their houſes; 


P Or the better keeping of kine, la the huſwife procure and cauſe 


about the necke and head and 


let them rub them along the backe, 
no more, with a wipe of ftrawe harde writhen together, and made 
ſomewhat rough : at their comming from the paſture and in the 
morning after they haue beene dreſſed, let them cantly fill vp 
the holes that are in their houſe floore, wherein their piſſe might 
ſtande and ſtinke, and let them caſt ſande or grauell ypon the 
floore, that they may haue the faſter and ſurer ſetting of their 
feete. Let them not bee put to the bull, before they bee vpon their 
thirde yeere, nor = longer then vnto their twelfth yeerc ; for 
if they bee put to ſooner then wy aa growen vp to their full 
ſtrength and growth,they will bring foorth calues halfe caſt, ſmall and 
little, weake and feeble ; and againe if yougoe about to continue 
their bearing after twelue yeeres, their calues will not be ſo ſtrong. 
nor of ſo comely a ſhape: you ſhall lead them thereto, throughout 
all the time of the moneth of May, lune and Iuly, when the graſſe doth. 
moſt flouriſh; & again about this time they are chiefſy ſet to go . 


N * 
. 
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* nary hn bull of themſelues without being lead vnto him. 
ouſhall know their inclination to the taking of the bull by 
b if they be puffed vp or ſwolne, as alſo by their continua 
— — — leaping ng yponche| buls backe. The profit which 
ofthe this time is, —— 
e eee (which is the iuſt time of their 
with calfe) to calue, and that being at ſuch time as new graſſe 
draw on, it will be an occaſion of greatly increaſing their milke, and 
vpon this occaſion alſo their calues ſhall be a great deale the better 
fed. To the ende they ney Aron balling the better, you muſt ſee that 
at ſuch time they be ke A for ſo they will hold a great 
deale better: on wn et — — a good bull for breed muſt be fat, well $igzes ef agoed 
ſet togither, and well meated, hauing for tuo moneths ſpace before bol. 
beene fed with barley and ferches : he muſt alſo be ay ens 
than high, of a red haire, large betwixt the ſhoulders, ſtrong 
round truſſed and bodied, broad breſted, ſhortheaded, 4 5 
wed,fierce countenanced, terrible to Gghe, blacke eies, fhort — 
long taile and full of haire. And if it happen that the cow refuſe the 
bulf or the bull her, they muſt be br * haue a deſire the one to 
the other by holding a op their noſtrils the taile of a hart burned, or 
elſe vſing ſome other compoſition whereof we willſpeake in the trea- 
tiſe of horſes. the time of their going with calfe they muſt be 4 with 
kept from leaping of ditches, as alſo from wa of hedges or bu- calf. 
ſhes : and a little te be time that t ue to feed them in 
the houſe, or yeard adioyning to the h * that with good pro- 
uander, or bl pgs. in rs wal for the milke that they 
haue then cannot be but naught becommeth bard as a ſtone. 
When they haue calued they may not be 'milked to make any butter 
or cheeſe, vntill two moneths be paſt : after which time you ſhall ſend 
them ___ to their paſture, not ſaffering their calues to ſucke them 
any lon 1 it be at night when they returne from paſture, ſo 
long as they feed vpon freſh prouander, which you ſhall haue in rea- 
— 48 before youſend them to paſture. 
In what ſtate ſoeuer they be, you ſhall not let them drinke aboue 
twiſe a day in ſommer and once in winter, and that not of riuer or 
flood water, but of ſome water which is warme, as raine water, fenne 
or well water, hauing beenedrawnea long time before, for well wa- 
ter by reaſon of the coldnes miglit 3 hurt erg - won 
that the cow ill not refuſe anie water that is without o that it 
be cleere; for ſhe loueth clecre water eſpecially, e horſe on the — Log 
— — pudly and troubled, being e of his good- water as the 
nes ifſo he iumble the water with his foot before be inke. Anal 8 


for calues newly calued, you muſt leaue them with good litter of freſh **< 
Rray, vntill ſuch time as ſhe haue licked, 9 and wiped how, | 
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kuſwife 


being willing to ſucke, they can doe nothing but offer to take the 
— 22 thing: you ſhall looke vnder the toong it 
they haue not the barbes, which is awhitiſh fleſhines growing vader 
the toong almoſt after the manner of the pip, which ( and if it beſo) 
you ſhall take away gently, without fleyi = ong,with little ni 


ping pincers: waſhin the place after war either wich red wine of i 


ſelfe, or with the in of ſalt and garlieke ſtamped togither, for 
this diſeaſe will cauſe them to lauguiſſi vnto death by keeping them 
from ſucking. Let the huſwife alſo be diligent in taking away the lice 
that may breed vpon calues, and make them languiſh and tliriue no- 
thing at all, as dothi alſo the ſcab when they haue it: and this is to be 
kno wen by their skins, if they become hard and ſtiffe after the maner 
of little ridges, and that ſtroaking your hand along you feele the skin 
hackt & rough like a file, & the haire ſtating & ſtanding vpriglit. For 
the healing of ſuch ſcabs ſhe ſhal rub them with butter or with oyle of 
the ſetlings of the lamp al ouer the body where the ſcab is ſeazed. But 
as it is a great deale better to preuent diſeaſes then to cure them, the 

Thallcuroff all entrance from the ſe two annoiances, if ſhee 


cauſe to be rubd wirh wiſpes of ſtrav vnbound her calues twiſe mo 
if ſhe ſuffer not their piſſe to ſtand in puddles vnder them, if ſhe ſee 
that they be kept with freſh litter and drie, cauſing their dung to be 


ſhall appoint times for the m 


carefully caſt out from among their litter. 
But to returne to the Keeping and ordring of kine, the huſi ife 
f of them, as that they be imilkt 

euening and morning at a conuenient here, and when they be at 
reſt. That the milke be ſtrained ſo ſoone as it is taken, and that butter 
be chernd with leaſure but not any loſſe, that the cheeſe be well 


craſhr, preſt, and freed from their hay, and eſpecially that her pots, 


kneading troughes, ſtrainers, llices, and checſe preſſes, and other im- 
plements ſeruing tor the dairie, ba kept ncat · & cleane, and that none 


of her maides haue any thing to dos ich either the butt er or cheeſe 
whe they haue their termes. In the morning before going to field, ſhe 
ſhall cauſe the calues to be gelded.,; & that be fore tlſey be wo yeeres 
old, and not after ; for ealues grow the more — are gelded 


4 


in the time of their grou th, becauſe thereby their bodies are made 


the more moiſt: when they are gelded in eſpect o danger and 
griefe, there ſhall be giuen them hay ſmall ſliredded and mingled 
with branne, vntill they be come agame tothęir former ſtomacks and 

a appe cices: 
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ee e | . N 
tbey ſhall be put to the neatheard, to begir are 
and likewiſe ſhe ſhall defuerhanherk —— 
—— bring forth any more | 
yet they may ſerue to draw inthe y m 


ey, at not be gelde d either when it is bey hot e 14% | 


Dlicheomors ſhe ſhall — 1 Arbe cow wy Themole of 


"Bude meane ſtature, of a long body, a large flanke,fower or ſiut 
| We eee partie blacke colour, or ſpotted with white and blacke, 


bagge great and fide, a great belly, broad betwixt the browes, a 
blacke eie and great hornes not turning in one ee nor 
yet ſhort or ſmall, but bright, blacke, and of a wide and well. 
ſhape, her care very hairie, a narrou iawe,athicke and zle, 
wide noſtrels and ſniuely, little and blacke lips, her haire gliſtring and 
_ ſcr,herle — her thighes groſſe and thicke, and her necke 

ng and — 2 backe large and broade, her taile long euen to the 

her hoofes ſhort and euen, a broad breſt, a great and groſſe briſ- 
— her dugs great and long. As concerning fee diſcaſes of calues 
and kine, they ſhall be handled 25 ſhall be lade heereafter cho 
chapter of the near-heard; 

The dung ofa cowe made benin the e beingiveap 
eren Dr i 

rme of a cataplaſme paine called Sciaticà: being 
fried with vine ger doth ripenche kingreull ; being fried ina fryi 
pan with the flowers of camomill, melilote, and brambles, it 
ſheth the ſwelling of the cods: applied: very hote ypon'the- —_ 
troubled with the dropſie it 3 them througbly, and 2 vnto 
any . po bees . dae Me Harri the 
pane. | | F421 5 13 


of | 


$132; 


a 1 * LY 
The way to make Narr ag, , 3 
_ ſortes of cheeſe. . n de | 


— carefull, afweltbr che feeding of her people; uralt at. 


forthe gayning of the pennie, to ſet on worke her 

O ae maide ae — good ordring of the 
milke of her kine, in the making of the butter and cheeſe thereof. 
And firſt as concerning —— account of that 
which commeth from the cow after ſhe hath new calued to preſerue 
and kcepe it: for beſides that it is naught both to make burrer and 
cheeſe; it is allo very dangerous for to uſe. Like as we ſee that mothers 
which nurce their eluldren, make no account of thieir firſt mille to 
grue it to them: the reaſons whierefore you hs learne - 


% * 


Gudmith, 


Freſh or greene 


chez. Fi 


Sowre 
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The keeping of 
milky. 


2 P 


of the diſeaſes of women. After the mile is milked, you ſhall ſet it in 
a place where it may be warme, to the end it may be kept the longer, 


and become the thicker in ſhort time: inaſmuch as heate doth ſaue- 


and thicken the milke, as cold doth ſowre it and make it toturne 


by: and therefore to auoide this danger it is good to boile it: 
d thereupon to ſtirre it much before you let it reſt, if peraduenture 


* — be not diſpoſed to keepe it three daies or ſomw hat more. She ſhal 


good mille by his w hitenes, pleaſant ſmell, ſweete taſte, and 
reaſonable tlicknes in ſubſtance, in ſuch ſort as that being dropped 
vpon ones naile it runneth not off preſently, but ſtaieth there and 
ideth round a good while: ſhe ſhall not let her milke be kept long, 
as aboue a day in ſommer, eſpecially in Autumne and the ſpring, in 
which ſeaſons milke becauſe of the heat and temperature of the time 
woulde ee ee eee ee — _ _— 
ſhallgather her creame,greene cheeſe, butter, e, whaie, 
and other commodities which a good h ife is woont to raiſe ac- 
of 1 1 ich calfe, ſhe 
milke, as then with calfe, ſhe 
CI 1 by 
col 


dnes of the winter, which maketh the milke to thicken preſently: 


gather three or fower 


turne all her milke into cheeſe: it is true that ſeeing cheeſe is not of fo 
atpriſein winter, neither yet ſo good and daintie as in ſommer, 
ingtime and Autumne by reaſon of the graſſe; that therefore it 
ſhall be no great danger to gather the butter cleaner from the cheeſe 
in winter than at any other time. 
She ſhall gather 


| rhercreame fromthe v 
ape tents the milke is drawne from the cowe and cooled a 
ittle: and with this creame to make creame cheeſe, ordinarily accu- 


ſtomed to be ſolde in ſommer to be vſed at meetings of ſmaller ac- 


count, or in the end of dinner and ſupper: the Italians with ſuch 


creame cheeſe or Parmiſan do mixe fine ſugar well po dred, togither 


win eee. 
The milke curded and thickned without runner, will make little 
. { hi | theP iſie do call Ionch. : hs 85 3 ' 41 — . 


„ The Normans do boile milke wich garlicke and onions,and keepe 


it in veſſels for their vſe, calling it fowre milke or Serate. 
The whaie may ſerue for the feedin 1 dogs, as al- 
3 of dearth for ſuſtenance for the familie, if ſhe boile it 
For to make butter,ſhe ſhal reſerue the neweſt and fatteſt milke 


that ſhe ſhall haue, whereof ſhe ſhall gather no creame; and ſhe ſhall | 
make account often pounds of milk, to make two pounds and a halfe 


of butter: to make this butter, ſhe ſhall beate or cherne it 2 
FJ ä | while 


h in winter the kine yeelding ſmall tore. 
Aby reaſon of the 
likewiſeatthis time the ſhall  gacher burſinll tore of burcebue (hal. 


oft part of her milk, 


the Ountrie Farme. 91 

while in veſſels made for the purpoſe, eſpecially whiles the times of 
ateſt heate indure, ſeeing ſuch heate is the cauſe that butter com- 

| — — ee ene. ; 
ount to ſell it, ſne t it in earth, ſuch as we ſee 

= . note} © vane The but- 

ter o a yellow colour is the beſt: and that of a white colour is the 

—— but that u luch is gatderitgin May is berter chan ticker ofthe 
ar. 


As concernin me making of cheeſe : ſhe ſhall chooſe the moſt — 


that ſhall keepe a long time , and of ſuch milke ſhe ſhall gather nei- 
ther butter nor creame: but ſuch as it commeth trom the come, ſuch 
ſhallbe put in veſſels for to e to curdes. The 

to curdle it, is to e there with of the runnet, of a lambe, kid 
hare, or the flowers of wilde thiſtle, or the ſeede of bleſſed thiſtle, or 
the iuice of the ſigge tree which commeth out of the tree, when one 
cutteth the greene barke thereof, or the leaues and hoarines which 
roweth at the ſmall end — or ginger, or the inner 
kin of a houſe hens ſtomacke _— anne eggret pike,and with 
theſe it is vſuall to make cheeſe to be daten in blacke mu- 
table thiſtle, therefore called — Let her beware of ca- 
ſting in any theleaſt quantitie of r one onely drop of vine» 
ger is — to — the turning — "the milke i into . The 
EFF ofheate 

to keepe it warme: and yet notw it muſt not come 
neere vnto the fire, as it may not ſtand farre off, And when it is curded 
and gathered togither, it muſt be put preſently into ſlices or 
fats, for it is profitable that the whay ſhould runne out, and ſeparate it 
ſelfe from the curd. But chieflie and aboue all other things it is requi- 
red that the maidens which ſhall meddle with the making of cheeſe, 
ſhould be cleanly, fit for the e, their ſleeues from about their 
hands and armes foulded vp, — from being troubled 
with their termes. In lilce fort the people of the countrie of Auergnac, 
which make great reckoning of their cheeſe, doe chooſe the yoong 
children, that are but of fowreteene yeeres — and thoſe proper, 
neate and handſomely trimmed vp om _ ſcabbed or ſcuruie 
hands, neither yer of an vntem ey thinke and per- 
ſwade themſelues, that ſuch filthines ws che k — Joh hinder the full 
_— and ioyning togither of the cheeſe, and fo doth make them 
cles, 


groſſe and fat milke, being pure and newly drawne, to make cheeſe chi. 


de, or mille. 


If ſhe determine to drie, harden, and keepe them Jon ,ſhe ſhall Hardcheeſe, 


the more carefully looke to the ſtrayning of rhe whaic and 
cleare milke r ſhelues, lattiſes, or 
cheeſe-heiglits fit for the ſame, and that withall it be in a fellar, 0 in 

me 


92 De Boo 

ſome darke and coole place: or elſe to take them vp into ſome high 
place, hauing ſtore of airs: prouided alwaies that the ſunne haue no 
dower duer the eee eee ee 
n- ee , at which time they will begin to caſt a floure, 
asrhough it were rhe fiou re of meale; & chen ſhe thal caſt a litle ſimal 
falt vpon them: the next morning ſhe ſhall turne the otherſide, and 

do the like chere with: after ſhe ſhall turne them euery day, and if 

need be make them cleane on both ſides and about the edges with a 
rebated knife made of purpoſe, ſuch a one as will not cut. After ſome 
time when ſhe knoweth that they are ſomewhat dry, ſhe ſhall put 
them in another place, as vpon boordes laide as it were vpon lad- 

dors, ſheſhallclenſe and ſcrape them oft, and keepe her boordes 
d gleane alſo: and if by ſtriuingtokeepe them long, they become lard 
and bitter, ſhe ſhall couer them ouer in grauell, or in barlie flower, or 


in cich· peaſe, or elſe ſhee ſhall couer them withthe leaues of ns, 
mh toni doe keepe them from being eaten of — 


they doe not become mouldie. And in caſe chat wormes doe eate 
omen eee and annoint them with oile 

f linſeede or the droſſie ofthe ſame, hich will preſerue them 
ſingularly well: or elſe ſſie ſnall put them in a great heape of millet 
corne or linſeede, wluch will ke epe them freſh and coole in the hot- 
teſt times, and hot in the coldeſt times. And ſeeing the deepeſt point 
of skill about cheeſe, is to beſtoꝶ them ſo as that they may beſt mel- 


+ 


lon, he ſhallbringchem cogerher inthe end and put chem in preſſes 


the cloathes taken out, and ſet neere the wals of ſellars vnder the 
vpon ſmall boords, hauing moiſtened them before with oile 

oliue, or linſeede and vineger mixt together. 

She ſhall indge that for good cheeſewhich is fat and lo auie, the 

meate of it cloſe and well compatt, of colour ſomewhar yellowiſh, 

ſweete to taſte, pleaſant to ſine and nothing mouldy, neither yet full 
of mites or wormes, and which is made of pure cowes milke, Without 
mixing any ſheepes milke therewith, for it inaketh the cheeſe leſſe 
ſauourie and more whitiſh: it is true in deede that it may be made to 
looke yellow, ſome ſaffron mixttherewithall, as is vſuall amongſt the 
inhabitants of Poictou. An old cheeſe all mouldie, braied and mixed 
with tlie decoction ofa ſalt gammon of bacon, & applied in forme of a 
cataplaſme doth ſoften all tſie hard ſwellings ef tlie knees. 
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55 bes the ordering of pullen, which ische chiefeſt thing 
that a good huſivife is to regarde, there muſt care be had that 
the hen houſe be euery day wade eleane, euen ſo ſoone as the 


The « 
van 


15 mar Bashetsſor hens 


to lait in. 


every weeke, Thetdeloorvope Frans es 
ar ſun-ſet for fear e cleane and rubd 
Their water pots to let them —— . 2 downe. 

with cle ane water euery day; and that twiſe in inter. and thriſein Their drinking 


ſommer. Let —.— be cleere alwaies, leaſt otheriwiſe it cauſe — 4 keps 
them to haue the pi 2 — as ſoone vnto them of 


the filthineſſe of th he want of ic: let lier cauſe to be 

caſt out vpon the ren — freſh ſtraw righe ouer Freſh flrawon - 

the 3 — len — and neere vnto e thedunghil, 
lace, let her cauſe to la ee eoptocechevche 

— of duſting chen —— and pr The 3 

thers: let her cauſe — Ar from them — erde — 

wine or drofle —— of whareſc deuer fruites, and from the place the lets of bens 

of their haunt, for 


— flmilay Antdnfurcher laying, 
behoonerh — — ines oo ho 
houſe, there be neither lath broken, nor any place c 1 
aby lome fallen either without or within, Cx w Ta 
vp or raiſed, thereby to preuent the danger of cats, foxes, e Beaſts to be pro= 
pole-cats, fulmers, and orherbealtes giuei\to-ravin/abroad incthe .d. pa 
night,as alſo thekite,henharrowgand owleywhich ſometimes will not enemies te foul- 
let — into the yo! broodehouſe to catch and — ny or * 
chicken. 
Aud to the end you may not: loſe anyof — ouſt cutoff 
the great feathers of dne wing from ſuch as vſe — ouer 
wals, that ſo alſo by this meanes you may keepe them out of _=_ 
gardens: for they would take it vp for a cuſtome, and it would 
them from lay ing: and for a ſurer preuention of the foreſaide — 
chiefes ouer and aboue that which hach beeneſaid ( for it is not good 74, wine, of 
to clip the wings of cockes or capons) you muſt faſten — coc 12272 
of thorne fagots vpon the tops of thewalsof the _ gardens andall * becnt. 
other places elſe-Where. 05 

The broodehouſe ſhall be built abdefroai the — place, far off 7 be broade- 
from the lodging of the cheefe · lord, be cauſe tliat iuch birdes are lotl- . 
ſome, doe Muy, euery thing, and ſpoile whatfoeuer houſhold furni- 
ture: turned toward the e , fromthe winter and northren quarter, 
neere ynto the ouen or the kitchen if it be poſſible, to the end that 
the heate thereof wluch helpeth them to! and the ſinole which Is 
very wholſome for the pullen may reach euen vnto ir; 
Ie tal haue a litle w . the 3 


Ale pal ma ma 
come forth into the court in | T 
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ende ex th cou the 1 — 
—— v pencoche window, er er 

7 pores! Food 5 'the nighttime. This henhouſe 

—— and ſmoothed — and without, 

85 — ſnalces, and other dangerous beaſtes, 
— — : and that neere vnto this hen- 

houſes in the midſt of the court there be certaine trees or arbors for 

ſowre grapes, to the end that pullen may haue ſhadow: vnder it in 
ſommer, and that chickens may haue couer and defence againſtthe 
—— —— 8 
re cepe vpon o their ordure and dun 
— their feete, for thus they would . 
— he vent to become goutie. For this cauſe you muſt 


g che — H— her then the floore, and two 
fr s not round, becauſe that if 


SAT es K | — — 
A — — ; andyou hallure het 
eartht — DAI In a ſmall time there will be ingen- 


m_ ſuch a great quantitie of wormes, as that the pullen ſhall 
there for a long time, and the graſſe whuch ſhall Ricke 
our. any: TTY ſhall get by the wormes which 
haue picked. And when you fl — the prouiſion of wormes 
5 — againe your watering of the earth with blood, 
and ſowing of oates thereupon as at the firlt. Some to baue fat capons 
andof a pleaſant fleſh, when the mulberies are in ſeaſon doe plant 
— trees in their courts, for capons and all other — of 
+ fowles which feede vpon mulberies, becomeimaruellousfat and ofan 

5 taſte and verdure. 

To euery dozen of hens one good cocke isſufficient, howlbeuer 
daies doe allow one to euery fiue: and he muſt not be 
of colour white nor yet gray, but red, tanie, or blacke, his body well 
Fae ts pt n red, thicke, not notched, 
— — 

Aa | and very w his bi 
ſhort, t icke and crooked, his eie blacke in a circle that is red;yellow, 
or azure; lis wattles of a roſe colour, ſtanding of a white and red 
mixture, the feathers of his necke long, g olden and changeable, his 
e ere ere hisclavesſhort 9 his ſpures 


woort h cauſerhey be hardro aeg, ee ginene lie 
egges, and yet moreouer they he ſmallʒ alwaics 
— 'Th - tu 


iolayorercheni — — Deobe fo ber on 1 
ebene bring ring foorth chickens: — r hens are not ſo 
lay: wherefore hennes of middle — be 
other, foreſeene tliat the : 
ſer with feathers} and if 7 — 
more wilde and not. ſo tame as other. The! 
ſpoileth her e ————— 
the egs ſhe — on. —_ hen m_ is giuen bree _ Thedaintie 
the thing that keepeth her from laying, 
— from ſoeki ns. gears Armas 3 
berries of the wilde ve: — —-—-—-— — | 
in her, as is in thoſe that haue eaten ſowre fruites. The 
too fat, or which hath the fluxe of the belly laieth winde egges. The 
y oong hen is nothing skilfull either to ſit or to lead chickens: here 
fore you muſt fat the hen with ſpurres and tlie chauntreſſe or erowing 
hen, and her rr ou cing! 
as the cocke is woont to do; and tharby:plucking e -greatel 
feathers of her wings, and giuing great lie let, ba 
lie and paſte out in 1 ac6rnes, — A 
* hoakes orice annickle _ ny PTD TH een. 
cept in —— barlic ower, andto e het in a cloſe place 
e — roar — 5 
an Such thus fa e han e reco- 
veredarany time of the yecke — fleſh is nor of fo good reliſſi as 
when they grow fat going abroad at their libertie, which thing hap- 
neth and falleth out more commonly at one time of the — 
another, the very right & naturall ſeaſon of their chiefe farting being 
in the moneth of Ianuarie and February, for indeed iu theſe moneths 
hens are nothing inferior vnto capons. The hen that is too fat, ſhal be 7heoverſas 
made leane by mixing of fullers earth wich her water, and of the hen, 
w der oł a ſoftned bricke in her meate. And if ſhe haue a looſe bel- 
2 her for her firſt meate, the white of an egge roſted | 
wirh the double quantitie of bulleis. And for 2 bray- 

the madde henwluch breaketh her egges and eateth them, you _ ned hen. 


—— i = fake muſt 
cre take one 3 8 — — 

young ben is not fur a hen to do = 2 - 
gdh lg role! 22 | | x — 3 moody | 


Fleas and ver- ANG | iT andverminewhen ft, orwhen th 

mine about haue noc wherein to tumble and roule, or cache Se? ns Rr 

bene, or when their dung is let to continue a long time togicher in the 
houſe: and to the bitings of venemous beaſts which haunt the dung- 
Take ga as - ſcorpion, en d eden ee, and 


Phiſcle for * — inlammatiom bbs eies, you wuſt bath them in 
bens. the water of pureelane, or in womans milke ʒ and for the ſpots you 
muſt rubbe the eie with ſal ammoniacke,; cumin, and lionie braied 
togither in a mortar, and that aſmuch of the one as of the other, ex- 
cept you haue the skill to take them VP» or to cauſe them to be taken 

and litedvp with a needlee. 
For the rheume For the rheume you muſt put a feather Golde — 3 and 
in bens, warme their water, and ſometimes chafe their feete, eſpecially little 
and yoong pullets, which are woont to be vrapt in cloth a certaine 
time for the ſame, or elſe in feathers, and then _ a. pot and * 


in a warme ouen, 8 ſome fire median conueuient 
place. And if the rheume or matter of the  oftheir noſtrils be 
ſetled in ſome place, asvnderthecics, orrowards theirbill, you muſt | 


launce the impoſtume gently , and giue paſſage for that to come 
foorth , which is therein contained , and pur in place a little brayed 


lalt. 0 

-Forthaladhncaofthebel (fore make them mente ofthebusks "TM 
ofbarke ſteept in ee doratec — doe: oe below 
e re- — ee CC tion ofa egranare or quinces. bens 


e be coſtiue, eee Fo 
are. — peck a wilde oate: andi — — Ares * * 
of their rumpe, and vpon the inſide of their thighes, to the _ 
that their dung may not be long detained and kept within their bo- 
dies, bicauſe thatſoir mi op the paſſage; and as for hens it is oo 
ficientto as FER, 10 cir water by themſclues, VOY RH GU 
e pippe, ſome vſe to waſh their e eee To take the 
ſteept-a cloue of garlicke: and ſome make them to cate ſtaueſacre i- from 
amongſt their meat: and for to cure the yoonger ſort, ſc them hen.. 
in a ſieue made to dreſſe fetches, or darnell, and pertme th with 
, , organic, hyſſope and line t and ſome do holde the head 
of the pullet ouer the fuine, tl c bill gaping: and incaſe of extremity, 
to take it quite away from them, ſome do vſe to open their bill, drawe 
eee at”, eee and after with their naile raiſe 
the higher part, and draw downe te the end or loweſt part thereof, 
the white which is ſeene to grow vpon the top of the tocug and after 
W without any breaking of skin, they rub 
the toong with ſpettle, or with a little vineger, or elſe chey couch it 
wich a bruſed cloue of garlicke. _ 
For fleas-and vermine they muſt be waſhed inwine, 1 8 g fre 
hath beene boiled _— ſtaueſacre: or elle i in water, wherein aug 5 
haue boiled wilde lupine 
Againſt the biting ee b you "mult annoint the Againſ the 
place with oile of ſcorpions, and applie eee mithridate, and 2 . of ve 
her caſt ſome ſmall quantitie of treacle into their water pot, and met. 
cauſe them to drinke. | 3 3 
For the er of beaſts, eſpec cats ers, whuch „ a 
come; in the ache time vnto the . to eate the hens & egges, 75 0 * 
old writers do giue counſell to caſt at the entrie of the doore, and to 1aine. 
ſcatter thereabouts bunches of rue, as alſo to put ſome tender ſprouts 
of the ſame vnder the wings of the foule, or elſe to beſmeare about 
the wals of the henhouſe, and round about the anden, the gall ofa 
RR ke llaine fromfi h they do 
F e to omfoxes that not cate . 
them: it is good now the n to 0 mangle amongſt their 5 2 
c 


fleſh of afoxe ſodden and ſhred into veric ſmall pieces: for as ſome 

ſay their fleſn doth keepe and retaine a certaine ſmell thereof, which 

2 Bere rü bd hol 

The lying f Hens begin to lay in Februarie and March, and ſome of them in 

bens. thoſe nioneths 3 of their firſt yeere; They which begin to 

lay at a yeere and a halfe, or at two yeeres are better to be liked. And 

3-4 „ EIT A TITRE 184-7 ſomtimes with oats & fenu- 

gree kee for to heat them. And if you be deſirous that they ſhould 

mixe and temper fullers earth among their meate, or elſe pouned 

bricke among bran, and r them togither witła little wine and 

water, and make them an ordinarie meat thereof: or elſe make them 

all cheir meat of barley halfe boy led with fetches and miller : or elſe 

erfume them in the night with brimſtone, for this will keepe them 

ound alſo: e we ee nettles chopped and boyled 
wich branz hey nn eros col ih, fo % 20] 

To have ge They leaue laying about the third of Nouember,which is at ſueli 

al winter timo. time as the cold beginnneth ; but if curioſitie you would keepe 


by themſelues ſome of the faireſt —— ges all winter long, you 


muſt feed them with toſted bread from euening to mor 
and gue them to their breakfaſt: mr Seve meatin —— 


and at night to caſt them ſome little quantitie of oates, barley, or 
wheat, wich doth warme them, or ſome muſtard ſeed, which aboue 


all other things cauſeth hens to lay egges ood ſtore, that is to ſay, in 
the ſharpe cold times of inter, which thing you ſhall prooue verie 
true by experience if you make triall of it: or elſe to feed them with 
earthẽwormes, which will alſo cauſe them to lay egges ("> ar num- 


ber. You muſt nor let them fir preſently after their firſt yeere of 
laying and when they are paſt three yceres olde, you muſt cate 
them: you muſt alſo diſpateh and make away with thoſe that are bar- 
ren and lay not at all: and as for thoſe that doe lay verie much, you 
muſt change their neſts often, and marke their egges to ſet them in 
time if it be poſſible. When they are caſting off therrfeathers,other- 
wiſe called of the common people mouting, you muſt not ſuffer 
them to goe out of the place whereinto you haue ſhut them, except 
it be to refreſh them wad it is verie faire, and then tokeepe them 
that the eagle and kite do not fall vpon them. _ 

The time oſt Iris. vſuall to ſet hens the ſecond yeere of their laying, and ſothe 

bens. third and fourth, and ſo let any ſet manie hens at one time, and vnder 
their ſtraw ſome pieces of iron for feare it ſhould thunder, or elſe 
ſome bay- leaues, or the he ads of garlike, or elſe ſome greene graſſe: 
for ſome ſay that tlus is good againſt the pippe and the monſtrous 
fruit. They are put there in thegrowth of the moone, after the twelfe 
day of the new moone vntill the fourteenth faith Florentine : _ 5 | 

ume 


hens way harch in che next new moone, — . 
need of any moe daies then one and twentie. And the neſts 
muſt be made in the buttome of 1 to the 
ery — hen they come off chey eniſe not any th ing I 
| erfume the ſtraw that they are to 8 they 
lay the egges therein, with aero, — tokeepathy for hatching 
before — And you ſhall ſet vnder her the egges that you haue 
marked, and of thoſe the faire wind — — 
of her ou ne. And locke that they haue beene laide ſince the ſeuenth 
of Februartegand before therwo and twentith of Septeinber: for ſucli 
as are laid at a — other time are nothing woorth, no more then thoſe 
which were firſt laid, or yet thoſe u laid by the hen without 
the helpe ofthe cocke : andrhers muſt alwaies care be had that they 
be odde, chat is to ſay, in Ianuarie fifreene, in March nineteene, and 
— one and twentie. The g — of the inhabitants of 
admit of no other ee and twentie. After 
hole ſecond of October they ſer not Lives more, neither indeed ought 
they, if it be not in ouens according to the vic of the inhabitants of 
Malt ha and ſome of thoſe of Beaxceron : but hens are too much puni- Owens to ſet 
ſhed, and put to paine to breed and bring vp chickensin winter, As g 
alſo there 1s a common opinion received , thar'aftermid-Iunehens = 
. ſmallyoorth and eee men ſo rightly, dwelles the pur- 
ole, 
l Ifcurioſitie draw you to fer Lender hens which benottheir Toſe * 
owne,as thoſe of the gooſe ©, or Indian hen, or elſe of duckes, cher binden vn- 
then let then be put vnder the hen ſome ſeauen or nine dates before, ow 
and after adde thereto of her owne ſome ſuch odde number, as hath 
beene ſpoken ot before; But and if they be feaſants egges, youncede 
not to ſer the on any ſooner vpon them; then and i they were her 
owne,for they require no more time to be batcht int and if you would 
haue them all henbirds, then ſet ſuch egges as more round and blunt, Te ben- 
for the long and e pointed ones are commonly cockbirds, *. e 
Some are not to put one after another into the neſt, but ne 
ſer them in rowes in a 8 en platter, and thence let them llide obſerned in ſet- 
downe into the neſt verie ſoftly. ove chew muſt be had that neither ting of eg. 
cockes nor any other hens may go in to fit vpon them, and to that end 
twiſe euerie day to ſet meat and drinke ſo neere vnto the hen, as that 
ſhe need not riſe for to feed herſelfe: for if but for her meat, ſhe once The hensmeat 
catt off her care of them, it will be much adoe to get her to returne 4nd drinks | 
vnto them againe f if ſhe be not a free and verie kinde hen: If the hen pg 
haue ſinall care to returne vnto her egges to ſit vpon them equally, it 7 ine 
will be good nen to turne them ouer lofty, when ſhe ſhall be is, 


mae, 


/ 


H 2 There 


e wank after the ſetting 
1 e 


in like eee ba 
eth from hatching, they take off the hen. Bur 
not returne any more to their neſts, after that th 
touched. Likewiſe the good huſwife e ce 
are vnder the hen, they to be touched till they be Facched, 
Likewiſe they maſt be u — * in the ſunne betwixt 
„ both her hands, before that they be put e hen. Such as doe 
Lache mo any thing doubt chat the egges are not all go, and that the chickens 
5 cannot come forth by reaſon of the hardnes of the ſhell, muſt not faile 
to bath them about the eighteenth day in à hollow diſh and warme 
water: and to take away ſuchas ſwims aboue the water, putting the 
reſt vnder the hen againe. Bur you muſt not force the henco nſec 
the neſt in your thus dooing. 351 4 1» + 
Youſhallgreatlypleaſurethe hen, if when the han ber into 
chirpe, and there be found ſome which will not let the ehicken/cotife 


Son by reildineahc hardnesof theſhell, chat then youhelpe her 


to breake the ſame : howſocuer indeed this is the part ofa kcal 
ditioned hen, as alſo for to flie at your faceifyou come neere her, 
after ſhe hath once heard them cheape or chirp e vnder her.. 
The hen pippe, © The little chickens newly hatched m pur vnder a fue, 
and lightly perfumed with 2 to keepe them from the pip: 
and for the ſpace of two daies you muſt not Ae a 
cat, but put them vnder ſome hen that hath not whic 
not either of partridge colour or wilde and ma 333 a 
they may be warme vhiles the other are in | my 
is bettet, to put them to follow ſome capon ſoſoon as t 
rather then any hen: for by that meanes they will be 2 — 


= 


both from cold and raucnousbirdes, asalſo bettet fed, beſides that | 


hereby the hen will be che fitter to fallto laying of eggesagaine: It is 
true da that there muſt choice be made of a ſound and couragi 
ous capon , to plucke away his feathers from tartar rae ; 
nettle hi wich the ſtrong 4 and moſt ng nettles that you 
can get, ws after to eee with Ae in wine, 
and to put him vnder a basket made of Oßers, with his broode 
aur, and fo leaue him there ſometime, to the ende he 
fall in loue with them. So ſoone as he ſhall be at kbertic he 
oi beare them vp, keepe them, lead them, and become a more foo- 
liſh, doting or true lover of them, then the hen her ſelfe would haue 
becne: howbeir the . dame is very carefull, and giuen to Nee 
them 
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them vnder her wings very wiſely, without doing them any manner 
8 = e they be 3 at 
crumble them ſome ſoft bread and cheele, or elſe ſome barhe meale, 
and garden creſſes, ſoftened and infuſed in wine and water, with a few 
of the leaues of leekes chopped very ſmall, and a little ſodden, and 
this will be good for them againſt rheumes and the pip. And after this 
— the ſpace of fifteene dates they muſt be kept vnder a cowpe 

ich the hen or capon: and then at the end of thoſe daies to let them 
run about both leader and followers, giuing them ſtill the ſaine nou- 
riſument to feede vpon. And if you haue many ſitting hens that haue 
hatched at one time, giue and put the chickens of the one vnto ano- 
ther of the eldeſt and moſt vſed to leade, or elſe to a capon, as hath 
beene ſaid, and let the yonger hens returne againe to the cocke: but 
ſee that you be not aboue ſiue and twentie or thirtie vnto any one 
hen,becauſe the will not be able to couer or broode aboue that num- 
ber. Againe there muſt good care be had, that the hen which leadeth 
them be not curſt and brutiſh, that ſo ſhe may not hurt them asſhe is 
ſeratching, or ſet them in a heat by flying, neither yet that ſhe be giuẽ 
to much climbing, or gadding into ſuch places as 2 litle ones cannot 
follow her into. Wherefore it ſhal be good not to ſuffer them to go ſo 
ſoone to the court · yarde, but rather for the ſpace of fortie daies to 
keepe them that they goe not from the place where they were hat- 
ched. You muſt like wiſe beware that the nale doe not breathe vpon 
or hiſſe at them: for the ſmell of ſuch breath is ſo peſtilent vnto them, 
as that it generally killeth them all. The remedie is to burne often- 
times neere vnto their cowpe, harts horne, galbanum, or womens 
haire: for the fame or ſmoke of theſe doth driue them away. 
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It is a paine to goe about to hatch chickens without the heate of 7's hatch chicks 


the hen, and alt the thing may be done, yet it is not ſo certaine 
nor ſo profitable, They are ſet on a roiv, the ſiarpe pointed end vp- 
wardd, in an ouẽ very meanl warme, & vpon warme hens dung,which 
muſt be renewed euery ſixe daies, and ouer and vnder them thus ſet, 
ſome doe put bags of feathers, and they muſt be ſtirred now and then: 
after the eighteenth day they muſt be bathed in warme water, & the 
one and —— muſt be holpen to breake the ſhell. Againe it 
may be done otherwiſe: the ſame day that you ſet a hen, (to the ende 
that you may the better remember, becaute it is not ſo eaſie to num- 
ber the daies as to tell the egs) you may take as many egs as you haue 
ſet, and put them vpon bags full of hens dung (well dried, ſitted and 
compaſſed about with downe, or ſuch ſoft feathers as are on the inſide 
of the thighes) and made after the manner of neſtes. And agaiue 
others doe make a bed of the ſaido doune vpon the bags, and vpon 
this bed they ranke their egs, as hath becne ſaid, and after couering 

them with other —82 aboue, in ſuch ſort as that the 3 
| Ty and 


ens without the 
heat of the ben, 
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cloſe 1 euery where touching the egs 
erer e three or fower ee * ——— eue- 


rie day, and that ſo and nimbly as that they may not hir one 
another. And at the twentith da re ſuch time as the hens 
begin to picke the egge . 8 to make way for this 
our broode to come after put them to ſoine hen that hath 
but a few. But there is no. hom eee pal inchng: 
tion and diſpoſition to be atten thing, 
To o Agood The hen will ſit all winter as pn es | 2T thollone com 
N. made of bran, mixt with the leaues and ſeede ofdrie nettles, . 
Youmuſt make choiſe of ſuch egs as are of black pullers,as ſuch as 
are more wholeſome, daintie, full and ſubſtantiall, — thoſe of other 
bens, by how much they want of being ſo old: let it not be aboue two 
dates dd lerirbe whice and long, according to the commor verſe, 
The egge is good and for delight : IN 
Thats long and nem, and white in fight.  ** / 

To know if the egge be new, you muſt make ſuch triall as we haue 

ſet downe to be vſed, to prooue and know ſuch as are good to be ſet. 

How eg: maybe The buſwife that maketh account to ſell egges, muſt in winter 

kept in winter keepe them warme vpon ſtrawe, and well couered: and in ſommer 

and ſommer, in bran, according tothe aduiſe of old writers: but(be it ſpoxen 
vnder correction) I am quite of a contrarie minde: for the ſtrawe is 
coole and the bran hot: adde further, that egges kept i in bran in ſom- 
mer doe corrupt the ſooner. They which doe couer and powder them 
with ſalt, or lay theman brine, doe impaire them, and leaue them not 
whole and full, which will be a hinderance in the ſale of them: and 
there is no doubt but that the egge doth take ſome bad reliſſi alſo by 
that meanes. The ſellar is a good place to keepe themin both winter 
and ſommer. 

I doe not intend heretomakeany diſcourſe, which of thetwo was 
fic made, the egge or the hen. Lookefor the deciding of this curious 
queſtion in the end of CMacrobixe, and in Plutarch his Opuſcula. And 
you ſhall learne a great deale better of ¶Ariſtotle and Plinie, then of 
Hippocrates, ow the chicken is wade within the egge of the white; 

and nouriſhed by the yelke:; ſteing that the yelke airs more eaſie di- 
1 then the white. 

As concerning the cutting of cocke chickens, i it muſt be done 
ſhortly after that their dam hath forſaken them, & that they run not 
chea by: _ her, but begin to crow and to fall in loue with pullets, 

. pe the firſt yeere and halfe, then there is no order to bee 
we as — — and you muſt take the beſt bodied, and thoſe which 
are beſt thriuen and ſet with feathers, and yet not growne to that full 
perfection and naturall growth of feathers which cocks are garniſhed 

'withall; for after on haue made choiſe of ſuch as — v6" 
ene 


1 


1 
* . 
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fat either in the cowpe or in the chaffe houſe. 
Some men (as for example at Manrand in Bretaigne)doe put out To fas capons. 
their eies, as they doe vnto goſlings, and giue meate of corne halfe 
boiled, and of paſte well cruſſit and braked, and made into gobbets, 
and thus they become fat within fortie daies at the moſt : a. ee 
muſt be well looked tu, and haue all their feathers pulled from about 
their head to che end to keepe them from vermine. 
As concerning other po of the hen, of the egge,and of the 
medicines whuch the husbandman may draw from themfor the good 
of his health, | 
The hen will batch chickens of Roers colours, if ſhe fie vpon chithen of di 
drawne with variable and diuers or painted colours, as alſo ſhe will vers colours, 

. of very pleaſant colour to behold, if you make her tread 

by male pigeons or partridges, or feaſants. Tobe breefe, you ſhall 

baue . — feaſants, and ſuch other kindes of foules of di- 

ide aboue, beneath, and on euery fide of their 

cow pes, or — e where they make their abode, places of re- 
ceipt and — ſuch —— ſhall wiſh them to be of. 6 
Hens will lay great egs, if you pound brickes and mixe them with ,, , — 

bran and wine, bray them all very well, and giuethemto che bens to 
eate : or elſe make a fine powder of bricke, mixe it with barley bran, 
and giue it them to eate: ſome for the very ſame} e doe molli- 


ſie the fullers earth that is redyand mixe 1 ny Wee 
mY har r. 


any n — ry: it in- 
— — haue it put in: likewiſe 


you ſhall bring it to his former ſhape , if you e in coole water. 
In like manner an Ae ee 
doth — —— 

you would 


6 


at they ſhould not breake, ſet , 
— ſtand . and that © 


een hl A 
ewiſe chisiaching yery true and 
| = ng, ; inable : breakeit betwixt the palmes 
ey ee cho oggertaide aft 
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uiſed any other — — 5 — them the kel ismade 
hard and not to be pierced through of the aire, by the coldnes of the 
time: and in the ot _— is a moſt quick — 
of that which m within 
| the time, and — * 45 
The ſfone ius Come finde within — fer of a nt a 3 of the big⸗ 
capons fomack, nes of a beane, which makerh a man ſtrong and luſtie vnto the acte of 
carnall copulation: and withall maketh him der neee and 
gtacious amongſt women. 
Toe reſt an ge Some holde it for an vndoubted wath, that for — fire, an 
* ſe. 1 may be roſted, being tumed and hitled about e tune ina 
re ＋ 
An egge writ- 7 e will take any forme of character tha y ou will, on i the 
ben fon. whe hereofyy ou write — — inke made 
put che: in brine that is very and a e 
away the thell,and there — firing. 
Ange liſted The ſhell of che egge — all out, and flled wich Maie es 
22 into the aire, and laide foorth after ward in the ſunne ſhine at noone day, 15 aft 
2 he fred vp into che aire, weboutthe aide of uliſtance of anie other 


Ane earmed withthreed,and ee 
FO the threed from 2 all. 


2122280 A hen be enten eee bfg vene- A 


mous beaſts, draweth out the venome thereof; or otherwiſe, 
: 22 — the ECD | foul yerbtey tad 
e ix to the parts offende — of a ſi othe car 


metern 


eee ifficultie to make w 

— I :andyet wn SI ade y,ifone it geh * 

ſenthe belle — and ſuch other herbes: U — oth. 
enor cocke is ſingular againſt euery if ſhe be ſtuffed u 
N ++ . ales; s 


well, 


worne away and conf 4 de ng ſicknes. ne 81 
e — and rl, faefs 
de ings 1 | alloforrhoſe which happen in che handsby aſon ene 
of winter e 

The gere ee. capon dro e eie, doth cle away he beg 
ſpots of the eies, ifyou mixe it withthe water of eiebrig ht. ben : 
© The dungofahendriedand finely pow dred, and d tothe ur 
cies which haue loſt their haire, cauſeth the ſame, to comeagainegif - 
you mixe it with hony, or oile of linſeed, e 
of roſes and applied, iris good againſt burnings: being braied with' 
vineger and hony, it curerh within an houre — neere ſtran-! 

gedby eringof muſhrums, for it maketh them to — — 


natike humour. A phiſition in Galen time did ci mare? wes. 
of 5 colicks, giving the licke to drinke o this * . 
cras made of hon and wine. 
A hard roſted egge eaten withvineger, ſtaicrh che dune the'therdrefted 
be Ro Of ee f 1 
A cataplaſme made e yolke and white ab eggeivell The yelke and 
ten wich the iuice or water of plantaine and mghribadeapphedyd mms 
burnings,doth quench and'extinguiſhthem. 
Tho white of an egge beaten andwith the D 
cenſe, maſticke, and gallesappicdvmtorhe brows, doth ſtaie th 
bleeding at tie noſe. mol eee eee ler leb nao 
The yolke of an egge ſwallowed one, ſtaieth the 


otlier diſtillations as fall downe vpon th gs | 
breſt. The yolke of an egge which is aideinchefullof the moone, 


thin membrane or skin which is on the ir 
me the — ——— 
The egge the into withwineſ 
| —— 5 of bloud, and is good to white n and clenſe the 
a ke hengpomlred Enaxed bmi ne 
— — ladder; 
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not ſo fit to breed and nouri — — 
feht? er ee e er ere — Cares 

bathe and fun- ding lakes of his own 

ble Farr the gooſe as wel as the dicks heck — loue 

in eve mae. and tumble her-ſelfe-euery * 

ü. ge ; where elſe but inthe water 

Lirds of loſſe alſo $1 rofite bicaul, e the charge of keeping Or feedin 
profit themis 3 and warde is good and 

prefin, ;# being indeed bereer then 5 as hath beene ſhewed 


agoe eeſe of the Capitoll in Rome, who awaking the 
Erne ng 0 watch, were — chat the enimie was re- 


2 dener backe: againe ſhe declareth when winter draweth. 


and crying, ſhe laieth hatch- 

0 ardeth rs tuiſe a yeere for the be writing, 
„which are gathered at the ſpring and Autumne : 
The loſſe or dicommoditie is, bicauſe they eraue a keeper, for other- 
wiſe they will bruiſe and kna ofthe yo oong ſciences of trees, the 
. | Herbesotthegarden,andthe of vines, as alſo iniurie and hurt 


the cone ven it is ſhooting and putting foorth his ſtal ke, as well by 


a wink.” Wn un b ca it. In ſuch ſort as that inthe coun- 
+, ..).eries where: 2 are phat yas <a re. togither in flockes 
as well as cranes 5 — ws her their 


Bteat peece . waſted and deſtroied in leſſe then halfe a day: 
and the houſe or tame geeſe do no leſſe harme, if they be let alone 
and ſuffred to do it, for they pull vp the corne by the rote; beſides 


that, where asthey dung , 1 unn time 


The bell gooſe gc ind int 4 citherwhite or gray; ;and 
Far, torr pen is alſo of an indifferent g 


| ing the white doth abound more in laying of egs then 
. | 


of ſuch a one as hath the knee ioints and ſpace betwixt the legs great 


— The gooſe goeth ouer her laying time thriſe ay ccre, if he- 
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becauſe the yong ones 

— eee. dees. 

wp i 0 2 — moe ſometimes, 
—— "ay * Gy era ahh Rnd and three at the laſt, 
and theſe three e . times come berwixe hel firſt a es ae 
the laſt of lune. And they doe neuer forget the place, which you 
e ee at the firſt to lay in: ſo chat looke ar rg - 
lay their firſt egs, they will lay all the reſt, and in the ſame place all 


— if you will. — 
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pall haunt, as in 
Folland, Heinalt, Artoys, and 2 there — : 
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Geele — not el to fit any but their owne 2255 hs To ſage,” 
leaſt you muſt ſee that the greater pra you ſer her on be her ; 
owne, ere, gers co be ſe 
nine at the leaſt, 
and you muſt CT + boi ber vpon an 
eth vnder the — whe 
oth preuent that the goſlings wi —— — 
hurt. Some geeſe in a good and fauourable weather doe hatch in fue 
and twentie daies at the moſt. And neere vnto tlie place whereſhe 
ſitteth you ſhallplace ſteeped barlie, in ſuchquantitie as that ſhe may 
take it out of wry ENF for ſhe een en — he ones, 
for ſometimes ſhie will rather die for hunger, and to the end alſo that 
ſhe may not ſtand in neede toſtir or raiſe hi —— a very little 
for to feede, ſceing that thus her egs might take cold. And further- 
more call againe to minde that which hath beene — Vue 5 
may alſo ſet hens vpon geeſe egs, and that wirh better v ivy bob 
if they had beene {er vnder the gooſe her ſelfe, bur then norabode Pos. 
ſeuen or eight. 
The yong goſlings mult abide ten ee ſhur wich th cole, 7 ping 7 
and be fed within with barlie meale 2 
water: and now and then with lettuſes — —_ 
tles, after that with miller and wheate ſteeped and ſoftened; Andat 
the terme of theſe daies to acquaint and accuſtome them to the me- 
dowes with their dame, = let them be fed before they goethither : 
for this bird is ſo raue giuen, as that through ſharpnesintheir 
hunger, they pull — {wr d y rr e | 
force and violence; as that { —— Dr 
owne neckes. T hey muſt be 33 — 
bay tree and mugguet eſpecially, for they be bane vnto chem: in 
the houſe fromwoluesandfoxes;cats and weaſles. 
Gollings intended to be fatted, muſt be choſen when they bee How to ſat 
_ monethes old, and then the faireſt and greateſt muſt be choſen: goſtings. 
wa fats. be put in a cope in ſome ſellar vnder g round, or in ſome 
dar & warme place:where the yonger ſort is to — kept er e 
and the elder fort two monethes. They muſt haue giue thriſe 


a day barlie and wheate meale tempered with water — ra 
the 


— — 


theobarkeandkerk the deſhmhite, ande e maketh them fat 
and maketh a great liuer. Some doe make them meate with new or 
_ driefigsand | giue them-drinke abundantly, vſing torowle 
7 — ——.— Ihe feathers — 
——— wings, and doe alſo put out 
ies for to fat them: aboueal hinge you mal not pinch them 
ic mente or drinke, they are great eaters, and giuen 
—— Thusyou ſhall have em fat 2 


aus for e. nelimennaref pulſe,cem eredwith 
geeſe, bran andwarme water Many doe giue them but bran ſome- 
. 
appeti meate 
——.— and for the reſt of . ws them to the me- 
2 to the water — odie of ſome little ſmall 
Iacke, who *. — —— — into any forbidden 
laces, as alſo allo feeding of hen- 
ch ſome call the gooſebate.; and from hemlocks which ſet 
chem on ach — — therewithall. 

moe then three geeſe to one 
er, but we doe cauſe to n them 

gunder ur bur 2 Garand ſe to be taken frome] 

—— — inſide of their thighes, and the great 
1 feathers of their wings to write withall in March and September : for 
N the quilsof the dead gooſe are not ſo fir for all vſes, no more then is 
7 * the waoll of ſlaughtered ſheepe, or thoſe which die of theimſelues. 
Ta les. And ſeldome doe we ſee much fewer then thirtie gollings in one 
roome, howſoeuer out predeceſſors would not put any moe then 
. greater doe beate the lefler and hurt them, 


ſunder — ſuch Greet ſheepe are kept aſunder, and 
muſt haue new ſtraw oftentimes, 3 cleane and very 
ſmall: for their houſe muſt bee alwaies drie, and oftentunes made 
cleane for feare of vermine. 

The diſcafes of And moreouer 


geeſe. alcies thiarbens be: « d therefore be tendred after the ſame 
manner. Whichthat I may . 
out in the pla ces concern 


The — though ſhe Nekeet hard digeſtiongin. asmuch as ſhe is a 


waterfowle, and allo abounding with : yet in deede the 
gollings which exceede not two — are very much com- 


mended in the ſpringtime by reaſon of their daintineſle : as the olde 
a in ner Quid with great cheſnuts: her liver allo is of yery plea- 
b an 


Groſd-greaſe. The greaſe of geeſe i proficable in this point: if it be e : 


muſt be put into the . | 
y 


ſubie& vneothe ſame diſeaſe and caſu- 
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| the Countrie Farme. 109 
the iuice of an onion, and dropt into the care, it aſſwageth paine and 
draw eth out water. The gooſe toong dried and made into powder is 
good againſt the retention of ones vrine. The ſtones of geeſe eaten by 
an incontinent woman after her naturall courſes, doe not only pro- 
uoke carnall copulation, but alſo make apt to conceiue; The dung of 
geeſe dried, pow dred and taken in a morning the waight of one dram 
wich white wine, doth throughly cure the iaundiſe, if it be continually 
vſed for the ſpace of nine daies. | 


The ſeuenteenth Chapter. 


Of duckss,drakes.teales, brant duckgs, water hens ſmall duckgs of the 
lakes ſwans cranes ftorks and other water fowles, 


He ditch or fiſh-poole which we haue appointed to be inthe 4 place for 
| midſt of our court and ſtraw roome, may ſerue for the ducks doch to fit in, 
and other birdes liuing in the water: ws neere vnto the ſaide 
nd there muſt be prouided for them a low robfe, lightly couered 
them to fit vnder in the night, as alſo in the day as they pleaſe: for 
as for any great diligence and induſtrie to be vſed about theſe fo le, 
in deede there is no ſuch neede, except it be for the keeping of them 
from cats and weaſels, kites, eagles, vultures and ſerpents, which are 
very noyſome ynto them. Inthe place of their haunt they muſt haue ,, 1, 
ſome corne caſt, pulſe, and the droſſe of the riddle or ſearce muſt be fiode of ducks. 


caſt about the edges of the pond, and alſo within the ſame, to cauſe 


them to be poſing In the mire, you mult alſo let them haue the li- 


bertie of ſuc as you put your fiſh into which you meane to 

ſalt, asalſo of the next riuer, as you doe your geeſe : notwithſtanding 

it were good that ſome ſhould ſee that they haunt or frequent not 

your ponds with fiſh, becauſe in deede they will cate vp the ſmall 

therein. But in other points they need not ſo much attendance, ſee- 

ing for the moſt part, they are nothing in loue with gardens, and as for 

their neſts to lay in and to fit they make themſelues, and there is no 

care greater then this, namely to kno their haunt, eſpe cially tliat of 

the wilde ones in or about what place of the pondes they vſe, that ſo Theegge: of 

you may take their egges to put vnder ſome hen to ſit them, thereby 9 — 

to make them tame: for the fowle that is thus ordered will be better _ er 
then that of the yeard, and which ſtirreth not out of the court, or from they were — 
about the ſides ofthe ſtreets to tread. 0 dhe by the duc 

To take ſuch wilde duckes as are about your pondes to make berſelfe, | 

them tame, you muſt caſt the lees of wine or red wine in that verie aue ot 
place of the pond ſide, where you haue accuſtomed to caſt them meat r = 
of wine and cornewith leauen and flower tempered togither, and are dm. 
you ſhall take them when you ſee them drunke ; or elſe to take of the 
roote and ſced of Henbane a good quantitie, and lay it to ſtee pe » a 
Pig en 
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baſen full of water a whole day and a night, afterward put thereinto 
wheat, & boile all togither vntill the ſaid corne be well ſteept & ſwel- 
led, afterward you ſhall put of the ſame corne in the ſaid place: for the 
wilde duckes will runne vnto it, and afloone as aue eaten it 
they will fall dow ne all aſtoniſhed and giddie. This kinde of fowle 1s 
made fat in ſuch manner as the yoong geeſe, that is to ſay, with the 
ſame foode: onely it remaineth that you ſhould giue vnto them be- 
ſides that, the ſmall ofthe fiſh, and ſo you neede not to coupe them 
vp: and as for your common ones, the more you ſuffer them to runne 
e better it is for them. 


You may make your profit of this bird in as much as the fleſh therof 


is verie pleaſant to eat, eſpecially about the necke and breaſt: the fea- 
thers thereot are ſinaller, better, and more wholeſoine to ſleepe vpon 
then thoſe of geeſe. She laieth egges in great quantitie, but not ſo 
ood or delicate as thoſe of the hens; but yet of vſe to make cakes, 
ed meates, and other daintie deuiſes: adde hereunto that you may 
ſet them vnder hens. 6 


When this bird trimmeth her feathers with her bill „it betoke- | 


neth winde. Alſo ſome hold the blood thereof hardned and drunke 

| with wine is good againſt all manner of poyſon. The drake applyed 

The dra cu. alive vnto the bellie is a ſoueraigne remedie for the fretting of the 

rerb the colicky. guts and colicke: in ſo much that ſome ſay that this diſeaſe thus cu- 

_ returneth vnto the drake, and that in ſuch fort as that he dieth 

Ic. fr gs | 

Takes, Teales,yoong duckes,water-hens,and ſinall duckes of the pond, 

Young ducky, will neuer be made tame, but otherwiſe you may more eaſily take 

on _—_ them, then you can the wild-geeſe. We may ay as much of the 

r u. ad Woodcocke and Curlew, and other birdes haunting the water and 

Curlews, tiuers, and liue notwithſtanding vpon the land: for which cauſe they 

Birdesof a den- were called by men of olde time, birdes of a twofold or double kinde 
die lf. of liuing and feeding. en 

Cans, Swans haunt ad loue to reſort to ſome particular places onely, 

as in watrie, wandring and ſolitarie places. There are great ſtore to 

be ſcene in ſuch places towards Towers,o An 1 riuer 

of Sharant ( which is reported tobe floored with ſwans & paued with 

troutes) Samenre in Frauncs as alſo in Flawnders and towards Valentia, 

Halali Which ſome ſaie to haue beene in that ng called the Valley of 

vale of ſwans. Swans, and may be made tame, and may be put either in pondes or 

in fens,bur indeed they deſtroy & ſpoile very much fiſh.” Sometunes 

they feede vpon the greene corne as the golling or wilde gooſe, and 

How mente do make great ſpoile and waſte therein. Ie is ſufficient for two paire 

ſwannsare to take their pleaſure in your pooles, or fower ifthey be verie great, 

inovgh to be t- and one paire onely is inough in your fiſhpond, and they mult haue a 

geber. iouſe apart in the orchard or garden couered ouer a little * 
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the Countrie Farme. m 
from diſtulbance, often made cleane and refreſhed, for they defile ve- 
rie much, If they haue not inough whereon to feede in the place of 
their aboade, you mult caſt them ſome ſoftned bread, or ſome of the 
ſmalleſt fiſhes, This is a great cating fowle and chargeablerobe kept, 
he maketh his neſt himelke, and hatcheth but once a yeere, and three 
egges at the moſt at a time, but he is a verie beauritull and pleaſant 
bird. There is a certaine kinde of ſwanne which hath his ke foote 
deuided into fingers and faſhioned with nailes and clawes or talons, as 
birdes ofthe pray haue, whereupon in ſtriking into the water he cat- 
eheth and footerh his pray, but his left foote is faſhioned aſter the 
common manner of others, and with it he roweth vpon the water. 
Such a one was ſeene and killed at the Abbay of /uily neere Damp- 
martin, in the yeere 1534. This kinde of fivan feedeth no where but 
in the water, and vpon has Spray) and is altogither wilde, and cannot 
handſomly be tamed : but the common ſwan is not ſuch a one. 
Socrates in Plato ſaith that tlus birde is dedicated to Apollo, be- 
cauſe of the gift of diuination which he hath, by which he foreſeetli 
Jus death, and ſingeth verie ſweetly and melodiouſly when he per- 
ceiueth the ſame at hand, as ſeeming thereby to foreſee what good 
death doth bring with it. I haue obſerued that he doth not only fore- 
ſee his owne death, but alſo the death of men, 3 when he N 
peereth in ſuch places as he was not wont to haunt, Witnes hereof is 
Saint Bartbolomem his day in the yeere 157. two or three daies be- 
fore which were ſeene many ſwannes, fly ing, ſw imming, and diuing in 
the riuer of Seine berwixr Saint Clan and the port of Vu. 


Cranes are not mueh vnlike to ſwannes, and are not birdes of Canes 


continuall haunt, but y eerely remooning from the countries that are 
more hot vnto thoſe countries that are more cold. Their departure 
is about September, and their retutne ſhortly after the ſpring ſeede 
time: and although they doe addict themſelues vnto watrie places, 
yet they feede for the moſt part of that which the drie land yeeldeth 
and not of things afforded by the water, for they liue and feed vpon 
corne as doe the wilde geeſe, There is nocauſe why you ſhould make 
any great account of the crane ; for although he ſtay a certaine time - 
withyou , yet he layeth not wy moe then two egges all the yeere 
long. Wherefore if you be willing to keepe ofthem,you may doe it 
rather to pleaſe your ſight withall, then for any hope of increaſe, 
for they neither lay nor fit any moe than wm eggs and further, 
their fleſh is of a verie hard digeſtion , eſpecially it it be new killed: 
but and if you will eate it, ſtay ſome 0 aber the taking ofthem,and 
hang them vpon the arme of ſome fig-tree that they may grow 
tenderer; alſo eate them rather along time after they haue beene 
dreſſed, then whiles they are yet warme. When you ſee them flye 
aloft in the aire without making any noiſe, then looke for faire me 
| | er 
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Hens of Num- TT 15 4 point of great curioſitie to keepe feaſauts, which Columella 


ther: but and if youſee them reſt themſelues vpon the ground, be ye 
DN Toy e 4 
If your farme be neere vnto marithes and places where ſnakes, 
lyzardes, adders, and other ſuch like beaſtes abound : you may ſer 
vp ſome ſinall ſpire or turret about your houſe, or plant vpon ſome 
iece of high mounted ground, ſome well ſpred tree of a great hight, 
the oy of ſtorkes to the ſame, that they may helpe totes 
your houſe of thoſe ſaide venemous beaſtes, for they will kill 
them to feede their yoong ones therewith. But yet perſwade 
not your ſelfe that pa can eaſily draw and allure them, nor yet 
retaine and keepe them ſummer being once paſſed, for ypon win- 
ters. returne they will bee packing into another countrie. Not- 
withſtanding there are ſome, which not hauing beene diſturbed 
in the time of their airing and bringing vp of their young ones, 
doe cuery 5 repaite to their wonted aires, and that by a long 
flight out of a farre countrie, and do aire and neſt thlemſelues willing- 
lie alſo in the tops of high towers not frequent ed, as iudging 4 
place to be ſuch as will not ſuffer any man to do them annoyance, 
And in the meane time you neede not take any care of their neſt, lay- 
i ing, or feedi they be birds c inough of themſelues, 
and not needing the helpe of any other: and which do come and go 
in ſuch ſort as one cannot perceiue them: in ſuch ſort as that we may 
rather ſee them when they be comen, then foreſee their commi 
foraſmuch as their comming and going is in the night. Some do think 
that they haue no toong : make no account ofthem for to eate them, 
ſeeing they are of a very euill iuice, and venemous feeding: and yet 
this good is in them, that he which ſhall ſiaue eaten of a ſtorke, ſhall 
not haue his eies bleared or running all that yeere, It is obſerued in 
this birde, that the yoong do feed the old that breed them, when they 
cannot flie any more nor get their pray. 


The eighteenth Chapter. 
Of Feaſants. 


calleth hens of Numidia: but he that can do it, hath both pleaſure 
and profit ; and he muſt be ſuch a one as almoſt doth nothing elle; 
for this birde is chargeable to maintaine; ſhe will haue her houſe by 
herſelfe, raiſed high and leaning to the incloſure or wall of the court, 
and long alſo, that her troughes may be in the aire, and where the ſun 
iueth. And euery ſeuerall birde muſt haue her one roome, and yet 
there mult be but one doore vnto their hen-houſe for the clen 
thereof, and giuing of them meate. The reſt of their houſe ſhall be 
open vpon the forepart,and yet in ſuch ſort as that it {ball be 2 
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faſt, by bein ing thicke latred andof am 3 the height of 
a fadome below, and very well couered aboue. 
Feſant cocłes and lens are hard to tame if they be not ſo hatched, Peaſant cocky 
or elſe taken within the yeere , for the elder fort growe ſullen — 
male contented, and do accord and buckle theimſelues either to lay or 
fit: and as for the yoong they mult be gently handled, vntill they be 
well trained and can eaſily be content with, and apply themſelues to 
the e of a conſtrained aire, and that ſuch a one as is not like to 
that whare they were taken, There nuuſt be one cocke to euery two 

- hens. The hen hath but one ſeaſon wherein ſhie vſeth to lay, and that 
is March, at which time ſlie wy inneth and ſo continuerh-vntill ſhe 
haue orderly laide twentie, and after ſhe ſitteth them al togither, or 
elſe fifteene of her ow ne, and ſome others of another kinde, Grow E 
them vnder her: and ſhe ſitteth thirtie daies, and inthe time of 
ſicting you mult vſelur with the like diligẽce chat you do the hen, but 
this mult be all within her owne houſe. The yoong ones being hat- 
ched, ſhall be fed with flowre of batlie boiled and cooled, and after- 
ward with the flowre of wheate,and ſomerimes you ſhall mixe heere- 
wich or elſe give them by themſelues ſome graſhoppers,andegges of 
Ants: and you muſt oftentimes giue them freſh waterand cleanef for 
they are ſubiect tothe ſame diſeaſes that the hen is. 

Men of old tüme were woont to fat their feſant cocks and hensfor Tofat fieſane 
feaſtiuall dates, or bankers and feaftes onely, and not for broode, and cocky and hens. 
gaue vnto them the firſt 0 honied water and ſtrong wine, to cauſe 
them to 2 their naturall place: after that, ofthe flowre of barlie, 


wich water, of ground beanes, and of cleane barl 
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millet, of turnep- and linſeed boiled and dried mixt 
with the flowre of — and for to heate and clenſe their ſtomackes 
they gaue them multardſeed for five daies, and ſo fatted them vp in 
their coupes for threeſcore daies. 

This is the thing that diuers — of Paris, with certaine ether 
rich vitrailers,do know very well to do: and they muſt (as faith Colu- 
mella_)  giue them their meate to eate, to the end they may be fat 
hen they are vſed in bankets: for but few of theſe wilde . hens, 
do Sue themlelues to lay, & bear the yoke of ſeruitude both ROE: 


Ibe ni ineteenth rer 


He Peacocke is a birge of av more beaurifull — tw —— anie 
other that is, he is quic kly angry but he isasfar off from taking 

good hold with 2 fete: he is goodly to bebold,yerie. good to 

brut and ſerueth asawatchin the inner court, for ti bee bins 

ſtrangers ro come into che ng, he faileth not to crie out to 

2 I x be 


m4 ye fel Bookeof 


aduertiſe them of the houſe. Iris true that he is not kept wich a little 
coſt and meate, being a great eater, and quickly digeſting his ineate, 
notſometo the houſe, for that he we, the gardens; if there be 
not ſome little meddow ground for him to frequent, he breaketh the 


roof and high place ofthe houſe; and the cocke being ouer ranke by 


nature, doth breake the hens egs, thereby to keepe her from fitting, 


that ſo he may the more freely inioy and vſe her. The cocke liueth a 


long time, as from twentie, to fiue and twentie yeeres; but the hen 
ſomewhat leſſe, both the one and the other ſome what troubleſome 
to reare and bring vp whiles they be yoong, but they neede not to 
haue any great care taken of them after they haue once left the dam, 


except it be in keeping them from hurting the corne. They loue a 


T be peacocks 
wal. 


The d ſeaſes of 
peacock, 


The nature of 
Pe abens. 


The fitting of 
thepeahen. | 


hot and temperate aire,and thats the cauſe that they are not brought 
vp in many countries of Fraunce but with much ado. The place where 
they moſt abound in all the counttie, is toward Liſieux in Normandie, 
for from thence there come great numbers to Paris, for great and 
ſumptuous bankets and mariages there they make them fat with 
the drofle of cider and perri6. | 

People of olde and auncient time did caſt Iſlets on the back- 
fide of their gardens , onely for peacocks, and there ſet vp ſome little 
ſhed for them at their pleaſure to repaire vnto, and another for the 


partie that ſhould feed them. And in Italie vnto this day they vſe in 


places neere vnto the ſea ſhore, to bring vp peacocks in Iilets ſome- 
what neere vnto the ſea, that ſo they may preuent ſuch harme as the 
foxe might otherwiſe do them, which was alſo the drift why our anci- 
ent 7 tooke the fame coutſe: but we WHiech make not ſo 
great account of them, are content to keep them in ſome roome ouer 
the hens, euen in the higheſt part of the henhouſe, for they loue to 
rouſt on high, & in an open aire, ſitting very often for chat cauſe vpon 
trees, but we prouide them ſome place below Vhither to repaixe in 
the day time. This place muſt be kept very clean & looked diligently 
vnto, euen as tlie henhouſe, for this bird is ſubiect vntothe fine in- 
conueniences and diſeaſes that hens be, and muſt haue the ſame re-. 
medies adminiſtred vnto them. The place of their abode and haunt 
muſt be ſtrawed with ſtraw; or greene graſſe, for the hens do lay but 
ſeldome ſitting dow ne low as is manifeſt in that her egges are founde 
ofcentimes dropt dow ue from her vnder the pearch, & this hapneth 
by their falling from her as ſlie is a lleepe:cheſe birds bring foorth ve- 


rie well after they be three yeeres old: but before nothing or verie 


1 2 ET | 

The peaben hath three ſeuerall times or ſeaſons of laying inthe 

yeere: but ſhe that is ſet hath but one, and paſſetſi ouet her other 

times in hatelung and leading of e he beginneth 
c 


d 8 rh 
fk laying ene ar nd Februare, and fed ug eg one ate ano- 
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two. If the eocke and the hen tread not, you muſt them to it by 

ſuch foode and meate as will ſet KA aswith beanes roſted 

in hot aſhes. And to knowe when the cocke is in his —— or heate, 

you neede no other ſigne then his viewing of himſelfe, and couering 

of _ _ bodie with the feathers of his taile, and then we fay hee 

wheelet 

When the peahen ſitteth, the wichdrawer and biderh her ſelfe _pearockof's 

from the cocke 1n the moſt — lace ſhe poſſibly can: for he cea- white colour. 
ſeth not to ſeeke her, by reaſon of * exceſſiue . e and luſtines 

of nature: and if he find ex he beateth her, to canſe her to riſe from off 

her egs, and then breakeththem. If ile ſhe ſitteth ſhe be couered 

with a white linnen cloth, ſhe will bring forth chickens all white, and 

nut of the colour of the vine bud. to that end you ma ſhuther EI 

vp in cowpes or houſes ouerlaid or garniſhed with ſome white-cloth 7 

or paintrie, to the end that 1 ſhe. looketh vpon while ſhe 

ſicteth may be ofa white colour. At the end of thirtie daies,when the 

yong ones are hatched, and the — diligently fed in the place here 

ſhe did ſit them (as we have lad of the hen) ſhe muſt be put vnder a 
; ar” 9 place where the We cannot 8 he hateth and 

rt ones, vntillth AA HD ve copy TS 
ae aa ys at ſuchtime 1 2 
W ue very warme, for then they — == 12 and fer the moe 


You muſt feederhe CAR" firſt day with barly meale tem- rhe fred; 
pered with wine in ark ai, of thicke portage, and for the thickning — If 
x it ee cherero ſoft cheeſe well kneaded, preſſed, and purged 

5 awe, are will hurt them greatly. Sometimes they muſt 
— graſhoppers giuen them, their feete kt away, weefles, ſpi- 
ders, and flies for - 424 phiſicke ; for they driue away vermine natu- 
rally, ſothat there is ſcarce any found where they haunt, After ſixe 
monethes they cate boiled barke as the dam doth; andare ſuffered to 
run abroad, but euen then they. muſt be kept from cold and raine, for 
they cheape and hang the wing by and by, eſpetiall in this countrie, 
where they are hard to doh nee if they be not hat hed by mid Iune: 
for when autumne doth themver yong, they doe neuer holde 
out 2 We 
whichwillhave the ns to holde their the Sue The leyin ef 
e lay ing muſt ſet their 8 ee hens that are great, we II eben-. 0 
gouerned ans ole: and that in the ee of the growth of che 
moone, that ſothe peahens may holdon their eee tend 
ing. And as e haue already ſaid in the feeding of hens, there muſt 
put vnder the hens ſome five of tlie peahens, and nine er ; 


pa day the nine hen 685 r W and other 
. | nine 


ns The fir ſt Booke of 


| eof 
nine put in their place: by this meanes you hall finde by the ende of 


thirtie daies, that all will be hatched together: and thus you ſhall vſe J 
hens at one and the ſame time. And ſeeing the peahensegge, 


forthe greatnes ofit, cannot be wel turned by the hen, you ſhall turne 
it your ſolfe very ſoftly at ſuch time as the hen is a feeding, and marke 
wich inke the place you leaue vppermoſt, that ſo you may knowe 
thereby whether the hen doe turne them or no, for elſe you might 
poſſibly loſe your time and labour: and when all are hatched, giue all 


che chickens to one onely hen, and the yong pea· chickens to a pea- 


en, and ſee that the hen leading her broode doe not haunt where the 

en and her chickens doe come, for ſo ſhe would leaue her one, 

rthe diſdame and ie alouſie ſhe conceiueth in ſeeing the faireneſſe 
and greatnes of the others. | 


Thediſcaſesof + Peacocks are very ſicke when they moute, andthenthey muſt be 


The fleſhof 


peacock is 


hartened with honie v heate, oates and horſe-beancs, They are very 
hot in the dogge dates, fo! that then you muſt not let them want 
freſh and coole water, and euery cocke would haue fiue or ſixe hens 
for change, for he is grocued at them that are ready to lay, and faileth 
not if he can to breake their egs. Pet: lie 

I be fleſli of peacocks is me lancholike and of hard digeſtion, but 


to make it tender, you muſt kill your peacocke in ſonumer a day be- 


fore you eate him, and in winter: fower.dates, and hang ſome heauie 
Se or elſe tie him vpon ſome ſig tree ſtaffe, becauſe the 
wood of the fig· tree hath vertue to make fleſh tender that is tough 
and hard: the roſted fleſſi of a peacocke is well kept a whole moneth, 


and loſeth nothing either of his ſmell or good reliſh... The:dung of 
peacockes is d 1 againſt the diſeaſes of the eies, if it may 
e peacocke ſo much enuieth the good of man, that 


e found: but t 
he cateth his one dung, for feare that any man ſhould finde it. 
Ihe ͤtwentith Chapter, 
Of lndian hens, | | 


- 7 Hoſocyer he was that brought vs theſe birdes from the 
VV ins of India lately diſcouered by the Spanyards & Por- 


Indis bens get W tingales, whether we call them cockes or pea cockes of 


eoffersto bunie India: hath more 

ft. For they may rightly be termed cofers to caſt oates into, a deuou- 

ring eee, and wherein there is no other pleaſure to be ta- 
ken, but onely in th 


das es in. 


tred and prouided for th tooth then for any pro- 


eir erie and furiouſnes wen they are eome to be 

reat ones: or continuall cheaping hiles they be little: beſides that 
— one and the other axe ill fauoured and ouglie to behold, for 
the deformitie of their heads: for the male hath no combe, as our 
cock, but in ſtead thereof a red fleſhineſſe, and vnder his chin a great 
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throte, which. ſvelletli and changeth-4 


e ares 
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hat meate # 


fit for turkgies, 


required ee Ad 
the mrs may well 157 that Sd nany turkeies he hath in his 
yard, cuen ſomany”mulecoltes hath hein reſpect of their feeding. 
Their ordering is leſſ troubleſome then that of the peaco ckes, fave 
carey doe not ſo well endure andabidethe cold, neither doe they 
uire to be pearched ſo high in the open aire : but they ey cate vp 
2 great waſte in gardens,and are filthie as goſlings, and ther- 
fore ſome muſt be ready to make them cleane euery day. In winter 
they muſt be ſet in a warme place arid drie t their | mult not bee 
aboue eight or ten foote from the earth becauſe th E do not ſlie hi oh. | 
As concerning their laying and fitting it is altogether like to that 7he times 


of the peacockes, and their egs be ſet vnder hens, and led » __ . 
— — che ſane whites te Turk hens do accompliſh cheir © 


ſcuerall times 
| 1 Io emililrees all anale, ſorhat it were in 3 


Their diſeaſes! 
vaine to ſpeake of them here againe 

The huſwife ſfiall not make any any great account of Turkeie egs: at Turkeie ge. 
leaſt he that er 8 re ſn of Tu . of them for to vſe 
them: for ons at egs of Tur les1ngender nell,and 
miniſter 2 to breederhe proſe. - 112 


| The one and eventith Chaves, 
Offi rye e -quailes flockgones 


andthruſves. 


He place to e of 8 W rather for 
and dos — ſhal be ordered after the 
Tz manner ofthe fefane houſe 


Kore 83 del ackpar and a cy 
_ e, ſo leaning a the ba e en tow 
the eee ſtrings of a bow, put 


through woode,afterthe manner of birde cages, wich a doore of the 


— — pur! tas: 5 —— oo fo 

ore cr | 0 
— — be tie inte fd mall finall baſs | 
EY allure them to lay and ſt in, W Lech ow 


nation 


1 - Thepr a Bete, 


natipncheemptnele hallfeoficbs of a man: and ouerthwart 
F< and every mayo dull eee ene ends for ſeats 
for them to ſu vpon, and yer ches much freſhftraw, which 
you muſt often renew, When — * : on that ſide to- 
wards the ere you ſhall weaue and worke in 
two boordes of a length and a third vnderneath them, and there 
- ſhall you make places for them to eate their meate, and to ſer their 
uater pots for them to drinke, whiah you ſhal refeſh and make cleane 
very often. Theſe birdes are all of them ſuch as vſe to go togither in 
flockes, and delight in hot aire, and in colde weather ſſie ouer the ſea 
out of one countrie into another, And therefore to tame them in ſuch 
nner as to make them like our houſe birdes, would be a very harde 
and thing ʒ and againe e we make no further aceount of them 
then for their daintines and delicatenes, which ische cauſe © whythey 

are offuch requeſt in feaſts and bankets, | 
Ot all thele forenamed kindes of birdes,there is none more apt to 
tame the the turtle doues, neither chr ye ſooner fatted: for to take them 
WTR be ſomewhat muſt giue chem wine: 


y the meanes of it « Aran fal to forget their libertie and 
fe . for this birde is of a great ke, and beareth it there- 
i mournfully, when ſhe perceiuerh herſelfe taken: for which 
they ano never when they be reftrainedand — in, 
44 yet feede fat in winter: quite oontrarie to thruſnes. 


n feed ypon barlie, fetches, and almoſt all other kinde of graine, — 
tle: feede n. de ſire faire & eleer water, and often renewed, and a large wa . x4 
that they may bath themſelues therein ſomtune. Eſpecaally they one 
millet and pannick, and make no leſſe account of wheate, of which 
ſorts of corne r ————— birds: and you muſt not 
forget grauell, which muſt be laid by tlie ir waterpots for to be their 
po icke,and ſome alſo in ſome of 5 corners of the houſe for them to 
Thediſeaſsof {cratch in. If they hang the wing and ſtirre not out of their basket, 
turtle doves, you muſt take hem: and looke to their billes whether they haue the 
br or no, and E need be to take irf m them: and to their feete to 
Fe e if their owne dung make them not, that they cannot ſtirre: or vn- 
der their wings for vermine, and in all other places to cure them a 
hath hone is ſaid ofhens. The bloud ofthe; ig of a turtle dropr 
into the eie, is excellent good againſt the — vicers of the eie | 


And theirdung is good pots in the ei 
Stockdoues may be fatted and fedde affltrheverie fy ame 


ow pe eee i reryfce, od re een 

oue a ine, and do grow very fatte, o do t e 

5 you muſt take heed not to forget your grauelll. 
The 1 or wood cock coloured n is more eaſily ta- 


the ſpotted or 5 chey haue not io de- 


licate 
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licate and fine a fleſh: being notwirhſtanding well fed, they are little 
infecior vnto feſants: and you —— e man- 
ner; and giue them all one meate, but that partridges loue nowe and 
— eate corne, and feede vpon greene graſſe. The _ 
hot, and the hen doth lay a great ſort of e cocks 
10 Job. one another for che bene, vntill the one 9 — 
the otherzand he that c nercrowethrhe other which is 
ouercome, and makerh hunfollow and come behinde him after the 


mannerofthe hens. 
is ſo Euifallthee ſhe INS An dee yo 


3 _ 


3 ofthe ke. The ha they: 
voice or coc meate that 
WW Por or pannicke. — 5 
The egges — 0 wan vnto The of 
— 5 eat ſtore of milke vnto nurces. The gall of = | 

e doth cleere the fight, and mixt in quantitie with ho- 8 
Ng heale the bruſes« the cies: 3 da er pe Kreer 


like vertue. 
— earth rather Fierce quailes. 


Qxailes (being binder laing . 
then in the aire) do not make or huilde thiemſelues any neſts, anic 
more then all other birds which are heauie, mod cannot ſo well flie: 


they be very fierce, and nm ery are not accuſtomed to 
haue ciherſo much ſc / Likewiſe we ſee 
that they are woont to 3 cages — — skins, 


leaſt in — — — boiſterouſnes, they 
ſhould beate chemſeldes to death. Some prouide them meate pots 
and water pots apart, that is, to euery birde his owne prouiſion and 
diet: they loue greene corne, and wheatez and m ede is their 
chiefe = princt Spallfeeding Th ate in thoſe countries whereinto 
the elſe where then in i de Gee countrie) great quantitie of 
hel . — is the cauſe why — ſaith, that their fleſh is 
laxatiue, 5 that it doth procure the turning fi cknes and headach : 
that it cauſeth the falling ſicknes, conuulſion, and diſtenſion of the 
muſcles, and for that cauſe, that t / ought tobe ſtuffed with milk 
or boiled therein: oY writs — i finde thetaſclues ill after them, 
for to drinke the decoction of millet, or of mirtle tree berries: and it 
will be good alſo to giue the ſame co quailes to eate. The cocks are 
nothing leſſe hot then the e: the hen ſo ſoone as ſhee hath 
laid her egges ſitteth them, and and by after ſhe hath hatched 
her yoong ones,ſhe heminto ſome other place, to the end 
charfuchango abounto rake the may not ſinde their place: they be 
irds vſing to flocketogither, . 25 away at ſpring time, and 
— winter, and in the beginning of Autumne. 
Thruſhes are not reale in this countrie, as being an ,., FE 
exceſſiue cold place, and hardly at any time do they indure _— 
I 4 an 


— . 


Jotts. 


The valewef maines for ten 


ee 
chere are ILY e do greatly 
oliues, and grow fat at ſuch ſeaſon as they ws. gene 


liue trees in 


de l, they alſo carrie an at cheir 
rere after 


countries, but 

ix is in winter time: for they gather fat, * in colde 

weather, if it he any whit moderate. Ihe men of old and ancient 
time did much . them, and ſold them in thetime of the Ro- 
a petce: thus allo to chis do the {raltass and 
this bird i Spaniardr, and in this our one countriethoſe of Lions, Prouercr, and 
nee but — are not ſo great on this ſide the mountaines;as 
they are beyond. This birde is more ſullen chen any of the afortua- 


k med, and dieth ſhortly after ſhe1s taken if ſhe be carried ontof her 


ordinarie aire, or if ſhe be not put preſently amongſt other old tame 


ones: they mult haue their meat caſt them vpon a v a vety cle ane floore, 


and farre from theit pearches, and ſome caſt them dried figs ſtamped 
Theordinario wich the floure of meale, and that ſo much, as that there may ſome- 


meat forthr#- thing remaine more then they can ente 85 ſometunes for change 
= of diet, chey may haue caſtthemthef maſticke or muilberrie 
2 of iuie and alive recht and yet tan- 


 —_— meate pots —— of millet: for this is their 
meate. Againe, you muſt enen enen of ee water 
ce re ewe eee 


| 0 the — 
— — Heprofice that commeth ofthe keeping af a donehouſe,is no- 


The profitofs |: 
dovebouſe. hing leſſe t tof pr pp of a henhouſe: e 4s. Cee 
N es ing of yoong ones and others, which euerie 
yeere increaſe innumerab he there are ſome farmers which ſell at 


cuery flight, two te, & three hundred paire vnto the vittailers: 
the care to be had about them is not ſo great as that about other 
birds, neither the colt ſo great, inaſmuch as they get their ownliuings 
the moſt part of the yeere, and inthattheyllaic fixe or ſeauen times a 
ai eggesa peece: yea and oſter and greaterif you change the 
oong houſedoues N wich thoſe of the coate, after that they be 
— ce dates old, tothe end they may. accompanie the cocke pi- 
geons hich go by chemſelues without any matches, but this — 


done ſo cunning'y as * the dans do not perceiue it: E is true that 


this 


. 
— i icke and ſpoile, for the wech 
row great ha poile 8 
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 theCountrie Farme. 121 
us birde is of great charges, and waſteth much in reſpect of grounds: were ground 
= for this.cauſe there is no ground pigeon houſe allowed, but to „ 
ſuch as be lords in fee · ſimple: neither yet very oft any douehouſes in permitted and 
ere a competent quantitie of e ee 


vpper roomes, except it be to ſuch as 
Let vsthen [3 rf our good liking, & for the caſe ofthe huſ - 
wife a ground doue-houſe, out of the noiſe of folkes, thedaſhing of 
trees one againſt another, and the roaring of waters, and let it be ſet 
in a place ſomewharraiſed : or elſe let vs build it right in the middeſt 
of the baſe· court, which is the place of our countrie houſe before in 
this booke appointed, and that after the faſhion of a ſtone towre 
made for a winde- mill, or ſomew hat neerely reſembling it, but let ie 
be diſtant a fliglit or two from any water, to the ende that the olde 
pigeon may warme that which ſhe bringeth for to giue to her yoon 
ones. For it is certaine that as the pies and ſparrowes, the male and p,,, , Spar- 
the femall doe fir by courſes, and às while the one of then is ſeeking rowes,male and 
her foode abroad, eie other is fitting vpon the egs: ſo do theſe forthe female,do ſit. 
ſafetie · of their yoong ones, vntill ſuch time as they be out of their 
holes abroad. And I would not haue yon to yuderſtand tlrat tlie 
doue- houſe ſhould onely lie open vnto de Ea quarter in this coun- 

15 of the South beeauſe this birde doth 


trie, but that it take part a 


greatly delight in the ſunne- beating and caſting his beames vpon 
their houſe, and entring in at their umdowes and loope holes or hi. 
gher lights, eſpecially in the winter time: and further, that vpon the 
South there bes | 


rouided a ſhutting and opening window in winter 
to grue ſome 1 ynto the pigeons. There muſt not any window be A dor window. 
made vpon the Northſide, or if there he any for to let inthe coole aire 
in ſommer, yet it muſt be verie cloſe ſtopt vp while the cold induretii. 
Let the South window / be turned toward the barne doore;. and by 
the ſide of the ſaid doore let there be a water pot ſet vpon a pillar of 
ſtone for the pigeons to drinke at, and let that water pot be made in 
maner of a baſen, diuided into many partitions to drinke at, to the end 
that when the pigeons haue pickt vp the corne ſcattered from the 
fanne, or ſtriked abroad by the flaile, they may haue their water neere 
and eaſie for many to come by togither, either to drinłke or bathe 
themſelues in. And you muſt procure and ſee that this doue-houſe be 
built and laide with a good and broade foundation, well couered, 
and the floore cloſe beaten and lomed ouer, to preuent the danger 
of the dung, which doth vndermino and corrupt the foundation: it 
muſt alſo be well and cloſe laid and-drawne ouer with mortarwithin, 2a be keps: 
and the chinkers or clefts which may grow muſt oftentimes be ſear- one of dove- 
ched out and ſtopt for feare of rats or miſe, which is a miſehiefe often houſes. 
8 where there is not any plaiſter to come by: and it muſt 
allo be draiyne ouer in like maner on the outſide, for the — that 
| | — 


_ Teen ee, 


happen in lime and ſand are inſteed of ladders, 


5 nee hay yr yl — 
0 


you ſhall make round about the ue-houſe on the outſide two our- 
calts of hewd ſtone, or round rings of plaiſter as broad as three or 
fower cheſſe of ſtones. The one of ee e rings or outlaies ſhalbbe a- 
— mtr ag EY and 3 cloſe vnder the 
w at whic cons vic to goe in, and which the pi- 
eon alſo may ſport — vr herſelfe round. 3 3 
window and chiefe entrance into =; it muſt be — then 
the dor window, and larger alſo. And _ meane that this win- 
dow without be round com br ore rnct eo ce plcerrl well nailed to the 
—— ing latteſſe thi made to riſe 
and fall 3 engine euening and morning, — to preuent the 
owles and iennie whuppers. The holes made of carthrro- 
den with ſtraw are more kinde for the pigeon, then thoſe of boord, or 
of ſquare tiles, or of plaiſter, howſocuer they be ſubiect to ran 
of chinkers and vermine which infeeble the pigeons when at a 


time they ſeaze vpon them. And therefore if you will haue « 


9 them ouer with a ſtrong cruſt of lime within ind 
wichout. Againe , howſoeuer _ make them for matter, yet they 

muſt be made ſo large as that the pi eg turne herſelfe in them, 
her feathers vnruffled; OS ſo as that the p 3 


ſtand vprighi in it and not touch the — either of 
theſe two: points be milling, thenſhe leaueth her hole deſolate and 


oftentimes the houſe to. 

— be good alſo in reſpect of ſome beaſtes which are enemies 
to hang in the doue-houſe the head of awoolte, which 

pay by che — by the ſhape driueth away ſuch beafts : 
elle to ſticke ſome ir doc s of Rue in the windowes or doores of 
the doue-houſe, V pon the pinnacle of the roofe make the picture of 
a pigeon either of _ clay or of plaiſter, to dra ſuch as fly by,thi- 
ther, hs in — pr vn your — _— ſtore 

— f thorne to e pottes on, an 
—— to reſt the ſparrowes — and withall — char this 
mournfull beaſt doe not take vp his habitation in your doue-houſe, 

for he would malce wilde and your yoong — 


r. hrt ad ·¶ Io ſtore a doue-houe, you muſt firit conſider the contents of it, as 


beuſt, 


whether it be made to containe manie, or but a meane ſort, or but a 

3 „ number of pigeons. Twen 2 
gh for three hundred 2 

thouſand holes or moe, then ſo ſmall a 

p inough , neither indeed would they loue 

. — of ſo ſmall a number but would goe away e 

N 
The 
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The pigeons wherewith you minde to ſtore your doue-houſe, 
muſt be yoong ones taken when they are halfe dow ne, and halfe fea- 
thered togither with the old ones their dames, and ſo put at libertie 
in your doue-houſe, or rather in great coupes, and cauſe them to be 
fed with fetches and water with ſome skilfull handler of pi 
twiſe a day, ſo long as till they be come to cateanddrinke by them- 
ſelues: for by this meanes they will ſoone haus forgotten both their 
olde houſe, as alſo the olde ones, and fo will yeeld themſelues willing- 
ly to tarrie in ſuch doue-houſe as herein you will firſt lodge and put 


them: which the olde ones would not doe, for _— from 

another place, they would finde out the way to take their flight di- 

realy to their former and firſt home ſo ſoone as 2 

way to get foorth, how far ſoeuer they had beene brought. The pige- 

ons good to inereaſe ſtore are the aſhe, brou ne and blacke coloured, 

the rough footed or coppild ones are too mournfull, aud keeping too 

much at home: ſo in like manner are they which are of colour like to 

aſnailes bellie; the pye coloured ones and the hooded ones, thoſe 

which gliſter like gold about their neckes, and haue their eies and 

feet red, are the freeſt of all other. The white are ſtrong to bring vp, 

but moſt ſubiett to the kite, and other rauenous birds, becauſe they 

are verie eaſily perceiued as they ſlye by a far off. Voumuſt male 

your choice of the May flight, becauſe there is no ſuch feare of them 

for the cold, they grow more eaftly and thriue better; and are ſdoner 

able to get their owne meate. Aboue all things let them not be pin- 

ched of their meate in the moneths of Aprill and May, becauſe the 

old are verie many of them ſitting, or elſe haue alreadie hatched,” Nane 

For to make cr familiar and tame, giue them ſome honie or 7tdyePige-- 

ſome little peeces ot bread, afterward e eee cummin (for ow, 

theſe ſeedes allure them very much) and ſometimes wheate among 

the ridled ſcraps, & let them not go out, till after fifreen daies of your 

putting ofthem in: during the which time, you ſhall cut their wings, 

you ſhall keepe a net ſpred ouer the windowes, tothe end that they 

n and yet not be able to get forth z about 

the end of fiftecne daies you ſhal permit them chefiel taking away 

the ſaid nets, and yet not before . r eee erty, e 

die, darke, and inclined to raine, for they will not goo far fromthie 
place of their late inlargement, neither will or can they poſſibly but 
returne vnto the douchouſe, if it were but to hide their heads that 

night. In doing whereof they willlearne to marke the place of their 

receipt, and not fotſake or le aue the ſame, hauing neuet hat | 

of any choiſe in any farre remooued place to returne thither 

againe: further if you lay vpon the window made for them to light 

vpon at their comnung to the coate, a loafe made of red earth, cum- 

min ſeede well 3 and brine, all being well boiled * | 
; an 


oY 
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and dried inthe oven : for hauing picked vpon this lumpe, they will 
neuer faile to returne thither againe, they are ſo much given to the 
pleaſing of their taſte; and r by che very ſent and ſinell of this 
— bils, they will be the meanes to allure others 
a chem euen to their coate, ede ACER os 
they will learne neuer to leaue or forg 
1 Yo 3 eee gr. a when you giue them Joi 
Ef vows in honied water, or fa; ay wine: or elſe drie 
6gs mixed with the 3 * male andhonie, Some ſay alſo that pi 
E way, if there be ſer vpon the turret of the doue- 
the head eee or tlie branch of a wilde vine, or if the doores 
and windowes of the coate bee rubd or annointed with the oile of 
balme : as alſo that pigeons when they flic into the fieldes will bring 
home others with — you rub x th: wings with the ſaid oile of 
balme: or if you giue them before their ben thither ferches, be- 
33 with wine, or ſhall haue ſteept in ſuch licour for them the 
ede af Agnus caſtus: 8 other pigeons after they: haue ſinelt tlie 
fur of you — —— with them to 
on ho ha oftentirnes your douehouſe withiuni- 
— per; 7 Moat apo ſometimes with a little frankincenſe; for that 
mightily retaine and keepe them, and cauſerh them to loue 
thai owne. houſe. more then any other. When you ſhall perceive 
that they begin talay,giuc. chem then wharliberric you can t and you 
ire . them morning and euening a little cleane 
corne vnder the barne wall, and far from the dung, and in cauſing the 
T's draw pige- water · pot wherein they bathe and refreſii themſelues, to be often- 
eee times made cleane, that they will draw diuers others from other pla- 
55 7 rt bg e 
0 e wit e, o many: for re 
yong thriſe, and thoſe DICE eee a yeere: 
Hall not neede to care for any 3 A but to keepe the dernden | 
cleave, And for this cauſe i it behooueth lim that hath the e of 
che douehouſe to gor into it once a wee ke at the leaſt, and that inthe 
dee times of teleefe when as the pigeons are in ſeeking 
1 r for ſeeing that 
they doe ardivarily keepe their noonetide in the douchoule, if hee 
ſhould enter in at that hower, heſhould make wilde and eſtrange the 
yongones, RET aa oe Ing omg ans ſhall whiſtle 
c 


them, and ga ſon o eate, to th, hey may be accu- 
S hum he hallemprie e 


2 . h he the floore, he 
caſt out ſuch as he ſhall finde dend, be ſhall make cleane the 
holes, tothe end that they may not gather any "a. lice, punies 

morhes; eſpecially in fommer be ſhallnor put vp againe ae 


holes ſuch as — fe ſhllrlſobr chat he 
| them in ſome place by themtelues, that ſo he them, 
—— ede ene _—_ x: ade percenscho re 


foote; neon v6 — 
rop the pot, andealther 
a —— cleanſe — 9 —— 
; true etharp ons doe require ſome colt in — voy 
now, or when the corne is ſhot, they cannot ſind a. 

— — but this paine is not paſſing two monethes oonti- 
nuancè or therea PR needetofecdethem v 
the droſſe of the winepreſſe, or the ſtones of grapes , of which things 
there, may. he ſtore e hered, during the vit- 
3 eape in the — — 
affoor —.— eee 

are a — eatierang daintie of all the yeermmeee. 
ane mn . — . i 


ca, in makin Fo: catap laſme thereof with the ſeede of — and 
muſtard, a nd puntirlg theretoalirtle ofthe ph1 oile: as alſo 
againſt headach if wrought in a mortar mitli the oile uf on en of 


INE Ke by Ati Fo icto the place ee wide 
| The tuo and twemith Chapter... 
Of the neateherd, in 


JOrwithſtanding thatwe have yealdad 440 giuen ek et 

of the kine vnto the huſwife, and tliat oxen are to be kept ai 
ordered in their meat after che ſame maner: notwirhſtanding 

in countries and about ſuch farmes, as where they are kept for the 
2 and ſale, there is prouided a man which hath no other charge 
ut to thinke vpon and order them, obſerued and noted that behach 
almoſt as much painsand labourto tale about theſe, as about a horſe. 
It istrue that a com is not of ſo great charge to maintaine and keepe, 
neicher in reſpect of her meate, neither yet of her handling and mana- 
ding, neither yet mfurniture: but the force and ſtrength hereby the 
oxe doth, FH tlie ground and drawe the cart, requireth one that 
ſhould doe nothing But attend chem: notuitliſtanding * 
eede 


T he oxebouſe. 


T be oxe-heepers The charge ofhimchacirokeepdhe oxen,acobe gene &oung | 


charge, 


feedetwofor EW Bovrbon or in the 
forreſt doe not 10 much, as one good borſe of France or of Beaux. In 
hke manner it is out of doubt that the labour of oxen is not admitted 
TTT 

modious 8 e is meg 
rr l 


good and ſingi oxen, as in Flanders and elſew h 


out ſo that if they can haue horſe to doe their worke, _ delle 
— W 1 Lee 


ſoſpeed 8 dba 
; aualable 95 in ſtrong 
deepe into tlie earth, and turne ouer 5 
= —— 
Mane. _— 
paring fc pro emer 2 dan 


way par;or jrowne impotent 


| nay tary a ar ewes. are fatted, eicher for to 

| his vſe : profits En TI the 
otherkindeof _— meanethehorſe)docnot affoord. 

The oxehouſe muſt be built of ſtone, poet, wich 

die ground, ſomewhat deſcending and floping, tha 
may 1 It muſt alſoſtand v ch 
more drie, and leſſe ſubiect a 
nine foote wide, and only of ſuch height as that the oxe may ſtand vp- 
right, and the oxe-keeper may haue ſpace inough to go round about 
them, to ſee and ſerue em with fodder ;-as alſo to the ende that ſee- 
ing oxen will be ſtriking one another with their hornes, the weaker 


may haue ſpace to withdraw himſelfe. :Therackes mut be f@high 24s 
t the oxen cannotealily reach tbem. 


vnto the oxen, dreſſi giuing them their meat, prouiding them 
good litter, either of . to rub them euerie 
euening before they lye domne, and in the morning to currie them 
and wipe them cleane | gently tailes oft with warme 
water: to keepe their houſe deane, and not to let hens or ſwine come 
therein,for fearhers will Kill oxen,andche fa diſeaſed fwine in- 

ch the murraine or : to giue freſh ſtraw vnto theſe eat- 
tell, and to caſt to them in r the ſprouts and tender 
ſhurecof the arbersof vines or others, a . 


„cc on  rOI EI 


— ty 


e morning Let him be-skilfull eo diſcerne when 


ploughoxen . — much or litele, that he ma — 

them a proportionahle quantitie of meat, aidalſo ſuch as 
— : he may not let them tale paime or labour in verie hot 
or verie cold weather, neither yet when it is verie moiſt : he may not 
jet them drinke quickly after their trauell: but if they be heated, ſo 
ſoone as they be come homey tiehallcaſte ——-— 
throats, and ſhall not othem. to their manger, vntill ſuch time as 
their wearmes be ou Mien there —— 
companie of feſtivalldatesand reſt, he ſhallgreaſe theirhornesand 
vnder the paſterne, togither with the hoofe: or elſe he ſhallpuryndet 
an onion, roaſted verie ſoft betwit two coales, tying it thereto with a 
cloath: let him oftentimes make cleane and refreſh their pa- 
ſterns, and . an ee no e —— 

yeere e repaired ment 

rv ſetue alſo to — — 2 
wont to annoy oxen, Let him remooue them one fur in | 
other, leaſt they ſhould ſtrike one another. When they labour not 
let him water — a day in ſommer and once in winter, and 
that in cle ere, eleane, and coole water. For as hach beene ſaide here- 
— — aftet the water that is cleere and moſt brighe, 
| asthe horſe after chat which is trouble d. Let him earefallylooke vpn 
the ir comming from field whether any of them haue got any thorn in 
his foot, ifthey be ſwearie, if the coller or the yoke haue cauſed them 
any hurt about their head, or if they be chafed about the necke, if the 
haue beene much prickt wich the gad, or nar MIA TR, 
and ler him accordingly apply ſometiung forrheh 

The — — is bettet meat, better in marchandiſc, — The gelded axe 
forkadour, then the bull, whole fleſh is more hard and tough lilce a more profrable 
lude,and more croubleſome to dxiue: wherefore of a hundred calues fir "94 
thatthe-oxe-keepe ans ror Arr he hall not kecpe aboue two co bull 
the kine z che reſt he hentheq are t 
yeeres oide, for after Cracks cannot doe it commodioully,” — ona 
would be done i in Autumne and in the later ende of che moone; and 
the aſhes of vine branches mixt wich litharge muſt be 
ates. Foun 3 ——— — 

es. Youm | 
hemuſtfor rhe ſame d — 9 wo ana — — The manner of 
2 on 2 to 8 


= eee 


To know the 


irabe 
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—— let — 2 tlie oxen t 
or which till the ground, or doe any other manner of — and: to 
the endethey may looſe their naturallwildnes,lead them to —— 
wen mel —_— of forges, and other — — make 

t — — — 2 — = 

eyoke 

Hreleige beaſts of theit age, 0-05 1967 pres ak faſten 
them ta tbe wane wirh the! teame, to draw i it throughche fields, or 
foer daies after you ſhallfaſten vnto the teame a piece of wood of 
other load. In the ende aecuſtome them to be — | 


onen, which are in the plough incouraging and e 


chat without anie ſtroakes, — Fach-th time as chey be wode eun- | 


ning : eudlegadwearie chem not too much with labour the firſt 
yeere. 


v9 ge Ly -oxenfor labour, take themofthe fume coalt and quar 
aſtrange air ;as horſes doe — — 
— MEE them ſuch as 1 barren 


, —. ieee good hay 


* K will . by little and little to indure 
2 — _ 1 


age of an axe. [ 


The good oxe muſt be of a meane ſize or ſtature, gen- The deſcription 
y and quicke when he is ſpoken to, not craving the T. 
notwi ing quicke allo when he is prickt, and go- 

g readily : in regard of his nature well limmed, ſhortand 
broad,of a 7 bodie, ſtout and ſtiffe, hauing a round muzzle, great 
cares verie hairie and matches, a wide and curled brow, a great and 
blacke eie, haire curled, and as it were waued, hornes ſtrong, quicke, 
of a reaſonable b ny blacke: his brisket hanging downe euen 
to his knees, his head ſhort and well compacted, broad ſhoulders and 
breaſt, a great dewlap and belly, a round rumpe, firme and ſound legs, 
a lo _ vnto — 8 wn EE tufted — the end, 
Rraight and plaine backe, ſtreteht out ribs, large raines, ſtrong thighes 
and ſinewie, a ſhort and broad hoofe, yep ſhining Gee 
thicke ſet,colour blacke and red, this is the beſt: the ſecond and next 
thereto is the bay, the pie coloured and the ſpotted: the white is the 
woorſt of all: gry and yellowiſh are indifferent: his hide and 
skinthicke e fed, betwixt fower and eight yeeres olde, for at 
this age he is in his full ſtrength and luſtines. | 

The oxe thus made will ſerue youto labour and worke till he The l 

be tenne yeeres olde, and after that you may fat him and ſell him, of an 
for he liuech till fourteene or ſixteene yeere vᷣld: you may alſo fit for 
the geares and vnto worke ſuch kine as are barren or gelded. But and 
f you buy oxen Meade trained tothe yoke and fitted for the cart 
or plough , your oxe- Keeper muſt deaſe verie aduiſedly with 
them at the firſt |, whether it bee at the plough or anie other 
labour, and finde out his manners, and how he hath beene handled, 
and what qualities the bringer of them vp, hath vſed and accuſtomed 
them vnto, to the fs they may be nouriſhed and continued in the 


fame, to make theirworke the better: but and if you will acquaint 

and fit any of your one herd vnto labour, your oxe-keeper mult 

take the paines, anil muſt for the more his and their eaſe knowe their 

nature, and (ifI durſt ſo ſay)the complexion of ſuch as he would han- T. know the 

dle and breake:ifhe be a (low and {luggiſh beaſt if he he downe often, complexion of 

the be quick, furious and heady, ſwift to lift and lay about his heeles, * *** 

or to vic his hornes : if hee bee dull of the pricke, trembling, going 

backward rather then forward, fearefull to goe into the water, then 2. ale ami 

— muſt firſt beate him from theſe faults, before you go about to faults in a youg 
eadſtal him, if ſo there be not any other thing that might rather hin- o. 


der and forbid him ont know that for to do theſe things is ſom hat 


e three yeeres old, and ſomwhat too late when he 


to ſoone before he | 
| K 1 1s 
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is paſt fine. Meate and faire wordes doth accuſtome an oxeto the 

yoke, ſooner then feare. And there is no courſe more expedient, then 

that which huntſinen doe vie about a yoong dogge not yet made rea- 

dic torange, coupling him with another 7 which is already fic- 

ted, old and ſtaied: for if your oxe-keeper _ a YOONg oxe as 

yet a nouice, with a well experimented and ſure old one, and yet ſo as 

that they be of one pitch and ſtrength( for tlus n thing to 

Ton uche or⸗ Match them in greatnes, ſtrength, and nature) then he which hath 
en, beenealready accuſtomed to worke;wil guide and direct the vnprae- 
tiſed vnto all the turnings ofthe yoke , to all the faſhions of the care 

and plough, And if the oxe be hard to be nurture dd, and yet a comely 

alt, & in your iudgment ſit for the draught, then put him in a great 


yoke, betwixt other two of his owne ſtature, which are gentle and 


well re elaimed to their worke, and in three daies you ſhall ſee him to 
buckle himſelfe handſomly vnto it alſo. | 
Te tame u. And if you will onely tame them, acquaint him by little and little 
Faſting for an- to indure à rope, and the faſtning of it e hornes: and after a fewe 
7% daies tie him faſt toa ſtake, and there let him ſtand faſting ſome cer- 
taine time: if he be ſtomacłcfull, when his heate is ſome what ouerpaſ- 
ſed, cauſe him to ſimell your hande oftentunes, that ſo hee may be ac- 
quainted with —. claw him betwixt the legs, and euery where 


A briſe is a kind won e faire. Afterwarde let him drawa Briſe or two made 


what ft in the : and nowe and then ſet him to the emptie tumbrill, 
— 4 and cauſe him to draw a little prettie way, after — the tumbrel 
ſome loade, to trie his ſtrength and in like fort acquaint him with your 
eries, words, and goades. | | 
| If you haue bought an oxe readie vied and accuſtomed to drawe, 
and that you do — a | 
out when he is yoked, as if he be reſtie, trembling, furious, or if he wil 
lay himſelfe downe in the heate of the day, and not to correct him 
for his faults, neither with whippe , neither with blowes with 
7 4... the goade, for the one maketh hun furious and raging , and. the 
reno otherhardneth him: but rather to binde lus legs and ſo let hum ſtand 
and faſt a certaine time, for this faulte commeth ſeldome to any but 
ſuch as are ouer- fed. Likewiſe there is a certaine maner and waie to 
be followed in feeding of them, and the lacke of skill there in is not a 
little fault, neither in reſpect of the ſoundnes and ſafetie of the beaſt, 
neither yet in reſpect of the eaſines ofthe worke, which is attained 
when the oxe is rather ſomwhat fat then too leane: for the beaſt that 
is high fed, if he be outragiouſly heate d by too much labour, is in ma- 
nifeſ danger of death, by reaſon ofthe moulting and running of his 
greate throughout his body, and though he eſcape and die not, yet wil 
Ordinerie meat ſie never do any good. 


. . O xen are not to be fed fo frankely and full in winter, * : 
| our 


* 


oly his complexion, you muſt trie and finde it 
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labour not: they loue the ftraw of pulſe, as of fetches, peaſe & beanes. 
Theyare — with barly boiled — — and broken; 
and as for haie it is not grudged them, and though he haue it not ſo 
largely as horſes haue, yet it is his onely meate when he laboureth. 
In the countrie of Limoſim and elſewhere, where there is great ſtore 
of great turneps, men vie to fat them therewith, but ſuch a beaſt is 
not ſo ſtrong, neither his fleſh ſo faſt and ſolide. The yoong ſproutes 
and buds of vines do refreſh them in ſommer, and ſome do willingly 
iue them fagots to brouſe vpon at night. They loue aboue all other 
Cris the yoong buds of the vine, and of the elme tree, and ſuch like 
account they make of the droſſe of the wine preſſe. Theſheaues of 
wheate and rie are good for them, and ſomerimes bran mixed with 
ſittings, both theſe puffe them vp, and make them nothing ſtrong. 
The acornes do make them ſcabbed, ifthey do not loath them, and if 
they eate not all their fodder. Colewoorts boiled with branne, make 
them to haue a good belly, and do nouriſh ſomewhatzſo likewiſe doth 
barly ſtrawe mixed with bran. There may be mingled amongſt their 
rouender the droſſe of the wine made for the ſeruants, but not be- 
ore it be-waſhed and dried. But without doubt it is better to gine 
them ſuch droſſe before it be waſhed, euen ſuch as it is, and ſoit will 
ſerue them for their wine and meate, and will make them faire, deli- 
berate 3 Nothing is better to fat them, then to feede 


them wirh 2232 groweth in the medowes in Autume after 
that they haue beene cut. 0 


The oxe is ſubiect to fewer diſeaſes then the horſe. And for to 2. eepe oxen 
| _ him fromthe moſt ordinarie,old & ancient men did purge them from lhe es, 
in the end of euery one of the fower quarters ofthe yeere, and three 
daies following. Some with lupines and cypres-berries braied togi- 
ther, aſmuch of the one as of the other, and ſet foorth to infuſe in the 
open aire one night, in a pinte or three halfe pintes of common wa- 
ter: others with other ſimples, according to the cuſtome and diuerſi- 2% fellie ore. 
tie ofthe place and ecuntrie. He is knowne tobe ſicke or ſickly if he 
_ not when he hath good ſtore of fodder or prouender bike 
To helpe the oxe to a ſtomacke, when hee hath no taſte in his 7,444 noxes 
meate,by reaſon of being ouer-wearted or ouer-heated : it is vſed to fomack, 
rub his toong and roofe of his mouth with ſalt and vineger. 
he be become faint and vnable to do any thing, there muſt be ror frintner 
giuen to him euery moneth beaten fetches, ſteeped in the water and dſabilitie 
which is to be giuen him for hisdrinke. W Fan 
To keepe him from tyring and wearines, rubbe his hornes with „ ene, 
turpentine made thinne and liquid wich oile: but beware and take 
good heed that you do not touch his muzzle or noſtrils there with fot 


- 
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Colicke, 
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' Againſttherifing of he hart,or deſire to vomite, bis muzzle muſt | 


be rubd with garlicke or leekes bruſed, as alſo giuen him to ſwallow 
or thus, that is, or with a pinte of wine eſpecially when he is troubled 
with the colicke and with the rumbling of his belly: the colicke is 


knowne by his complaining and ſtretching of hi in his necke, 


in his le go, and in his belly: as allo by his ing dow ne and riſing 


vpagaine, by his nor abiding in a place, as alſo by ſwearing in ſuch ſore 


as it hee had beene in a bath of water. Some adde thereto the 
oile of nuts, and others giue him boiled onions in red wine, and others 
mirtles with bay; berries ſteept in wine, and they alſo cauſe his fleſh 
to be prickt about his hooues, or his taile vntill it bleed. The colicke 
commetli to him of wearines, and more in the ſpring then at 


other time, bicauſe as then he aboundeth moſt wich bloud. In this di- 


eaſe he muſt be walked, and couered with a couering of wooll. 
Oxen become ſwolne and blowne vp by hauing eaten ouer ranke 


graſſe, eſpecially if chere withal it were ouerladen with dew: you muſt 


Tolooſinan 
oxes bellie. 


To keepe him 
und. 


take a horne boted through at both ends, annoint it with common 
oile, and put the forepart of it three or fower fingers into the funda· 
ment, and to walke and courſe them thereupon vntill they breake 
winde, and letting ſtill the horne alone in ſuch manner as is aboue 
ſaide, you ſhall rubbe their bellies with a barre. ; 5 

. The ſtichie — the oxe, being otherwiſe called a mallet or 
hammer, is knowen when the beaſt hath his haire ſtanding vpright 
all ouer his body, not being ſo light and lively as he was woont,hawing 
his cies dead and dull, his necke hanging downe, his mouth driue- 
ling, his pace ſlowe, his ridge bone and 
out all deſire of meate, and ſcaree any 


wing the cud. This 


diſcaſe may be cured at the beginning, but havingoncetaken de 


roote,refuleth all manner of cure. Whereunto take of Squillaor fea 


onion,ſinall ſhred, three ounces, the rootes of melons beaten as much, 


mixe all together with three handfuls of groſſe ſalt, and ee 
giue 


all in a pinte and a halfe of ſtrong wine, and euery day you 

of this vnto the beaſt the quantitie ofa quarter of a pintdd. 
Vnto the fluxe of the belly, which ſometime continueth till blood 

come, and weakeneth the beaſt much, there muſt be — to drinke 

in red wine the ſtones of raiſons, or galles and myrtle bert 

cheeſe delaied with grofle and thicke wine, or the leaues of the wilde 

oliue tree, or of the wilde roſe- tree: Keeping the beaſt therewithall 

from cating or drinking any thing for the ſpace of fower or fiue daies, 

And for the laſt refuge or extremeſt remedio it is vſed to burne him in 

the forhead with a hot burning iron. att 


For to looſen the belly of an oxe, you muſt cauſe him to drinke in 


warme water tuo ounces of aloes made into . 
Adnit that you would feed aud fat hum tor 


% 


along hizbacke fe with , 


ies with old 


labour, chen you muſt 
waſh 
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waſh hismouth cuery _ day with his owne-vrine, and thus you The or: his 
ſhall draw from him much flegme, which taketh from him his appe- ume. 
tite, and doth iniurie him in his meate. And if this flegme haue cauſed 
him to haue the rheume (which you fhall know, when you ſee hun to 
haue a weeping eie, and therewithall alſo without any appetite, and 
hanging downe of his care) then waſh his mouth with ty me ſtamped 
in white wine, or elſe rub it with garlicke and ſinall ſalt and after waſh 
it with wine. Some cleanſe away this flegme with bay - leaues ſtam- 
ped with the rindes of pomegranats: others iniect into his noſtrils 
wine and myrtle- berries. | | 

The oxe piſſeth blood either by being ouer-heated or too much Piſfag of 
cooled, by hauing eaten euill herbes in the ſommer time, and eſpeci- blood, 
ally at ſuch time as the dea lieth vpon the graſſe: the remedie is not 
to ſuffer him to drinke any water or other tlung: to cauſe him to take 
downe a drinke made of three ounces of muſtard- ſeede, three ounces 
ofſea miller, both ſtamped together, an ounce of treacle, all boiled in 
two pintes of white wine, afterward diſſolue therein two ounces of 
ſaffron, and make the beaſt to drinłe it. 

Againſt the rheume and cies that are ſwolne and puffed vp, it is Therheume In 
vſuall to let the beaſt blood vnder the r or to make him take the . 
juice of lee kes, rue, ſmallage and ſauine well purified. 

For the ſpots in the c1es, there is commonly made an eieſalue of Spots in the 
Sal armoniacke moiſtened and ſoked in honie: ſome againe vie to an- 0e. 


. 1 a a 
breede vn 


8 . 
ward parts of the ſicke beaſt thoroughly, there is To purgeaxen, 
more ſouetaigne then to take the droſſe of oliues after the IFN 

out, and to vſe it oſt about the beaſ.. 

ague Which may befall him by ouer- great trauell in hot 4 fever, 


zuines in the head, ſwolne cies and extraordinarie 
heate,whi | ing of the skin: the remedie vſed is to let 
him blood vpon the 
him theretwithall cooling meate, as lettuſes and others, and waſhing 
his bodie With white ine, and giuing him cold water to drinke. 

che pallat of the beaſtes mouth being heaued and ſwolne, doe 2. paletof the 
cauſe him to forſalce his meate, and oftentimes to grone: it will bee month ſwollen, 
good to let him blood vpon the veine ofthe (aid his pallat: and then 
after lis bleeding, you ſliall giue him _— to cate but gore pol 

| 3 oke 
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ſoked,bruſed and husked, with the leaues of the ſame or other greene 
ching or ve ſoft hay, vntill ſuch time as he finde himſelfe well 
The diſeaſe of The diſeaſe of the lungs is ſo deſperate and vnrecouerable both 
ile lunge. in oxen and kine, as that there is no other remedie, but to waſh the 
ſtall wherein they haue ſtood with warme water and ſiveete ſinelling 
herbes, before you faſten any other therein, which alſo in the meane 
time whiles this is in doing muſt be beſtowed in ſome other _ 
This diſeaſe happeneth vnto them by reaſon of euill herbes, or 
tie bay which they eate, or of the ouer-great abundance of blood - 
moſt of all through horſe piſſe,and yet more eſpecially by kee uw 
beaſtes houſes too cloſe and ouer- much. ſhut, And this is x ayer 
why mares nor horſes (yet very well aſſes) can or ought bs len 
oxehouſes, becauſe that the breath of aſſes doth preſerue cattell from 
this diſeaſe, | 
Thb. For the cough there is ordinarily giuen to drinke the decoRtion 
of hyſſope, and to eate the rootes ot lee kos, ſtamped wich pure wheat: 
others giue to bee drunken ſeuen daies together the decoction of 
mugwort. 
Blood ſuckers 17 in drinking he ſwallow a beididracly and chat the fame doe 
ſwallowedby faſten her ſelfe by bo way in his throte z then he muſt be caſt downe 
138 vpon his backe, and warme oile powred into his mouth'; but and if 
e be got into his omacke;chere muſt vinegetbepowredin, 
Hu born l- © If he happen to haue his horne broken or ſhiuered;take ſixe oun- 
kenor /hinered. ces of turpentine and one of gum arabecke, boile it all together, and 
with that ointment rub the horne all about euery ber be ſpace of 
ten or twelue daies: er n. ired beate bole armoniacke 
wich eight whires of eg poſition vpon pl plagers, which 
you ſhall lay vpon the — — hon there three w 
— hen theſe plegets ſhall — in to be drie, take them awa , 
and in place thereof — round — the ſaid borne lage nade 
into powder; the ens will heale. 5A 
To faſten a horne which is very looſe and readie cofall off fiſt | 
you ſhallſet cloſe and faſt the hornein his plage, -afrerward you hall | 
annoint all the yppermoſt pare 
daies with an ointment e 


tle, and this you ſhall renew — bee ge 
to drigke a great * the decodtiansf edicke fodder, andin | 
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like manner tolet him blood, | 

If the necke be chafed, put vpon the ſame an emplaiſter made of The nech fead 
the marrow of the thigh bones of an oxe, the ſeame and greaſe of a 9 <hafed. 
male eee, ſwines greaſe, all being mixt in like quantitie and 

molten together. 

If che hinder part of the necke be pild and growne bald and bare The chyne pild 
without haire, annoint the place with a liniment prepared of ſixe : 
ounces of honie, and foyer ounces of maſticke, all boiled together. 

For the hardnes of the hinder part of the necke, let him take his h. gw 
reſt certaine daies, during the which time rub the place with butter, growne brawny 
honie, larde of porke and new waxe in equall quantitie, all being mol- nd hard. 

ten and mixt together. * 

For the ſwolne chine, make an ointment of the roote of elecam- , by 
pane well boiled, and ſtampt with hogs greaſe, the fat of a weather Fwolns ay 
or male goate, rawe homie, frankincenſe and new waxe: with which fed „b. 
you ſhall rub the ſaid chine or hinder part of the necke thriſe a day, 
euening, morning and noone tide. 0 

It he be ſo leane as that his sinne ſe eme to cleaue to his ribs, ,,,, , 
foment his skin againſt the haire with wine and honie, being in ſome 7 
warme place or in the ſunne: after annoint him with the lees of wine 
and hogs- greaſe, all mixt together and made in forme ofa liniment. 

For 5 aine of the belly, giue him to drinke treacle or mithri- 1 
date mixt with wine, afterward let him bloud the next morning vn- Fic vay . 
der the toong, and in the noſtrils; or elſe cauſe him todrinke'the * 
decoction of rue and cammomill finely powdred,& let him reſt at the 
leaſt ſeauen or eight daies, giuing hun but ſmall to cate, and keeping 
him well couered in a warme houſe; fower ounces of turpentine in- 
corporated with a little ſalt finely powdred,is.a ſingular remedie for- 

the diſeaſe, if you make him take it in manner of a bole, pill, or drinke. 
For the falling out of the draught gut, take three ounces of tur- " n 
entine, cauſe it to be put vp into the draught by ſome litle boy which 9 ; 
th a lon 1 leane, to annoint it diligently, and this to be 
continued for the ſpace offower or ſiue dates: in ſteed of the turpen- 
tine the greaſe of a hogge will ſerue for an ointment. 
For the looſenes of the belly, which commethuof hauing eaten, teſentrof the 
herbes, or ſuch other like things of harde digeſtion: firſt keepe him ze. 
from eating of any graſſe or we. he fortwo orthree dates,in the which 
time you ſhall give vnto him the leaues of the wilde oliue tree, plan- 
taine, horſetaile, and ſometimes of nightſhade berries,and againe du- 
ring this ſaid time, you ſhall give him but little to drinke;thys is to ſay 
iuſt nothing for the moſt part. Otherwiſe, ſee that he eate no other 
— for certaine daies, then the leaues of organie, and garden 
ſouthernwood, and euerie day you muſt allow him onely the quanti- 
tie of two cawers of water. 
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To looſen his belly, take two ounces of hiera, one ounce of aloes 
hepatica, mixe them both well in warme water, and cauſe him to 
drinke them in the morning. pd 

It he haue a broken legge,for to ſet it, drawe it your ſelfe,or cauſe 
your ſeruants 2 to ſtretch the leg with a rope, right out, not 
more to the oneſide then to the other, that ſo the broken bones may 
be ioyned and placed againe in euen ſort: afterward let looſe the two 
parts that ſo they may ioin cloſe togither;apply aboue the place plea- 
gets dipt in a compoſition made of the whites of ega, bole armenack, 
& dragons bloud: then tie vp the member ſo ſtrong & ſtraight, as that 
the two ends of the bones broken may ioine & grow togither againe: 
aboue theſe bands applie yet other moe pleagets wet in wine, for the 
comforting of the ſinewes. And to the end that the vpper and lower 
broken bone may not grow e hard or get any other Aa poſition or 
qualitie either by reaſon of the binding, or elſe by reaſon of the frac- 
ture it ſelfe, you ſhall rub both the one and the other part, with a lini- 
ment made of an ounce of turpentine, with as much butter and oile. 

For a leg ge out For a legge out of ioint or diſplaced, reſtore againe the bone in- 
of joynt. to oy place, and binde it vp after you haue annointed it with hogs- 
reaſe. | 
A ſweld forte, F For a ſweld foote, make an emplaſter of the leaues of elder tree 
and hogs-greaſe well boiled and mixt togither.. 5 
For afraid For — foote, take the rootes ofmallowes and hollihocks, 
or hardened boile them in a ſufficient quantitie of water, ſtampe them and ſtraine 
* * them through a ſtrainer, to that which 1s ſtrained out put halfe a 
pound of hogs-greaſe,three {inal pots of very ſtrong wine, boile them 
altogither, vntillthe greaſe be melted, then put thereto of linſeed wel 
bruſed and beaten in a morter, and ſo boile them altogither to the 
conſumption ofthe wine. Applie ſome part of this cacaplaſine vnto 
the foote, and let it remaine there three whole daies: and then taking 
away the ſame applie the reſt for other three daies. 4 
Lamenes or ſor- For ſurbutting, boile honie and hogs- greaſe in white wine: a 
butting. ply vnto the foot this emplaſter,and there let it remaine three whole 
daies. RS | 2 
Pricking of the For the foote pricked wirh a naile, glaſſe, chorne, or anie ſuch 
foot. orherching that is ſfiarpe, cut the horne ofthe hoofe as neere vnto the 
prickt place as poſſiblie you can, afterward drop into the hole of tur- 
pentine and oiſe both hot: and lay a plaiſter of honie and ſweet ſeame 
melted togither all ouer the foote. | | 


The claw tle- For the claw that is clouen or ſhiuered, take honie, newe waxe 
ven. and turpentine of each an ounce, and make an ointment, which you 
ſhall apply round about the clawe for the ſpace of fiſteene whole 

daies, which being paſt, adde vnto this ointment aloes hepatica, mel 
roſatum, and roche allum, of each halfe an ounce,couer therewith the 


whole 
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whole foote, after you haue bathed it in warme wine mixed with 
honie. | 

For the claw hurt with iron or ſtone, digge and pare away the The claw hays; 
claw euen to the bottome of the hurt, with oaks aring knife:drop. - 
into the fore hot ointment made of old ſwines way ya ſewet of the 
malegoate melted togither, and put into the ſore tents of tow dipped 
in the ſaid ointment. 
Whenthe hoofe is like to goe off, you mult firſt ſalue it with the The geg off ,of 
ointment ſpoken of before for the ſhiuered hoofe or claw, and that ſo #hebeefe. 
long as vntill the horne of the hoofe be ſome what faſtned to againe: 
afterward you muſt foment it for the ſpace of ſiue or ſixe daies, thriſe 
euery day the whole foote with wine or vineger, wherein haue boi- 
led vnquenched lime and hony of each ſeauen ounces. 
For the piſſing of bloud, cauſe him to drinke the 1uice of plan- Piſſing ef blood, 
taine with very good oile: and afterward take the powder of tartar, 
and of wilde gourdes, mingle them with red wine, and the whites of 
egges, and make him to drinke them with a horne. And if this do not 
ſay his piſſing ofbloud within fowre and twentie howers he will die. 
If he ſtale not but with een him bloud of tlie bladder veine, Net tobe «ble 
and cauſe him to take a drinke made of honie, oile, and white wine all te fe. 


- 


boiled aw for three mornings one after another: afterward let 
him reſt for eight dates. | | 
If lie haue a ſtone in his yarde, firſt caſt the oxe downe ypon the The fene in the 


ground; after let him take holde vpon his pille with pincers, ſome- . 
what higher then the ſtone lieth: then let him make inciſion in the 
fide ofthe oxe his pille to draw out the ſtone, and then laſtly conſoli- 
date and heale vp the wound witli turpentine waſhed fower times in 
the water of horſetaile. . 

Il he haue the ſtone in his bladder, take two ounces of fea fennell The fonein the 
ſtamped,twodrams of cloues, and a drannne and a halfe of pepper: „ler. 
poune them altogither, and make him drinke them ii redde wine 
warme. If after ybu haue continued the ſame ſome certaine daies the 
ſtone come not Horch, then in the cad you mult cut the bladder, and 
ſo draw it Out. i . | 2 

If his pille be hardned, annoint it with the ointment made of For the hardnes 
the ſtamped roots of hollihockes and freſh butter twiſe a da. be piſie. 

For his ſhoulder out of ioint, you mult firſt ſet it in againe, and af- The ſbouller 
bg: binde and roule it vp againe with ſplenters, very cloſe and t ef inzm. 


8 
3 


For the ſtrangles or glandules which happen ynder the oxe his Serawgies, 

throate, and ſpring from the braine ouer-cooled, plucke away their 

glandules, and Fo couer his head wich ſome coneting , and chafe 

and annoint with butter his throate oftentimes, 

If his pallar be ſwolne, open the ſwelling quickly with an gy "x 
; | 7 c 


b 


* 


The pallat of "ry 
mouth ſwolne, 
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knife, or hot iron, that ſo the corrupted bloud may runne foorth: after 
5 giue him for his me ate ſome graſſe or ſoft haie. 105 

Theſweling” I he haue the Ranula vnder the much ſwolne, then open 

vader the towng it with a hot iron, or a very ſharpe — 2 afterward rub it with 

caled Nuala. ſalt and vile ſo long as till all the corrupt matter be run out: then in 
the end giue him ſome tender herbes or graſſe to eate. 


n When his toong is clouen or chopt vnderneath, annoint thoſe 
12 - clefteswith an ointment made of aloes, roche alome, and honie of 
' roſes, all being mixt 


10 | av , therwaſhthem in wine wherein ſage 
| hath boi or Gan ſuch other drying herbe. 2 
Loſſe of e- lf he haue loſt his appetite, cauſe him to ſwallow rawe egges well 
rite, beate togither with honie, and mingle ſalt among his meate, or giue 
him in drinke ſome horehound finely po dred with wine and oile: or 
ſtampe the leaues of rue, leekes, ſinallage; and ſage, and giue him 


. a - 1 
12 18 [ 


_ themtodrinkewith wine. * . . 
The troubled For the eie that is troubled and darke,blow within it of the pow- 
a. der of cattle bone, ſugarcandie and cinamome very finely powdred. 


T he eic ſwolne For the ſwolne eie, apply thereunto a cataplaſine made of the 
or pet v flower of wheate mixt 2 or the water — the man- 
ner of pappe for children. W 
| Awhitegrow- For a white vpon the eie, applie thereto a cataplaſme made of ſal 
ing vpn the ci. gemma and maſticke finely po dred and mixt with hony, continue 
Adnd vſe this oftentimes. Ns | 
The tumor cal- For the leeke of the vie or tumour called Porrum, growing vpon 
led rum. the eielid, foment the place with the gallof any beaſt whatſocuer it 
be: or which is better, ſnip away the tumour with a paire of cyſers: 
or make it fall away with a threed tied very ſtrait, afterward annoint 
| the place with ſalt, vineger, and aloes boiled rogither. | 
The weeping For the weeping eie, blowe into it Tutia and vitrioll, made into 
eie. fine powder. | 
The Cataras, © For the cataract, which is nothing elſe but an abundance of wate- 
riſhnes ingendred either by ouermuch colde, or by too long ſtate and 
reſpite within the eie of the oxe, in that place where the watrie 
humour is placed, ypon which the glaſſie humour ſyunmerh, as the 
chriſtalline againe ypon it. For the cure thereof take ground Jute 
and ſtamp it long in a mortar of wood, of the iuice ſtrained out of it 
make a medicine for the eie: inſteed of this herbe, if you cannot re- 
couer it, take the berries of iuie or the leaues, and draw the iuice of 
them in manner aforeſaid. Continue and vſe the one medicine or the 
other for many daies both morning and euening, the cataract will 
conſume and waſte away. It is certaine that who ſo inſteed of water 
ſhall vſe wine, ſhall ſeeme to deale more fitly and better to the pur- 
poſe. | 8:17 5 0 5 ws 
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Epiphora a diſeaſe ofthe eie called a drie inflammation of choler, 
is when the beaſt ſeeth not but nge. whether it be of the one eie 
or of both, blood taken away from vnder the eie doth correct and 
amend the ſight, and further you muſt continually drop home into 
it vntill it be perfeRly cured, 

For bleered eies which come with continuall falling downe of 

wyrrhe fine ; frankincenſe and 
al togither, and diſſolue them 


yoong 
rthe 
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2 with oyle erat for there 
growena „ whichthe 
lee on pri at and giuen in coction wih 
wl not putdowne and rebated the ſtrength of. 
hwy ne ys che — the euerlaſting tare commonly gi- 
uen and ade py offred with honied water} ering time asrhe oxe 
ueleth moſt at his mouth. 
For all manner of paines in what parts of 8 ſoeuerthey Paine, 
be, cau make fo oxe that he ganneithgr goe nor doe any other thing 
well, — and eh — witht c decoction 
fog c emncaahanid kan) 
a e e in wine an et Headach 
it downe through his noſtrils: after bath all his head with the decoc- 
tion of the leaues of ſage, marierow, lauander, wn bay leauesand 
walnut tree leaues in wine. 
Sͤcabs are healed with duekes greaſe mi ed with oyle oliue : 8 
or elſe take the gall of anoxe and powder 1 fulphy RY | 
din — SG. KP ry ze allor 
— ſinall poune d. Exulcerated places cauſed either without lars. 
manifeſt occaſion, or elſe by ſome aceident, — | 
with the powder of galles wel brayed ina mortar: ſo are 
2M! the iwice of Vn dun. eben eke 


5 N — fonerays 
| Wee lg 05 A 


pipe $9 
ſame in, Bur if . three ou 
lophoniwhich4 more by hole 

hear of the fire : and u 


is to be knowen that the oxe hach paines in his rain 
emcee proern, andcannoche hi 
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\ſhallcacte hum be c blood vpon the taileveine 

of the veine called the mother veine; which — 
P 
D 


Inflammation, For the inflammarion of the mulcles aſwell outward as inward of 


\ 


_ In to an er. trou lech re zate ofthe N 


out the companie of a 


the raines and flanks, which commethof ſome fall that the beaſt hath 
taken in ſome hard and ſtonie place, and which hap) not wich- 
me wre chat che oxe which hath 
fallen, ſo ſoone as he commeth into his houſe, doe not remooue from 
one place, baththe hurt part wich cold water: after that vſe and ap- 
ly vnto it comfortable liniments and ſcareclothes which may not 
to Hor. The markes of this diſeaſe are, the outwarde parts 
ouer againft the raines are hard, the: coddes hung ſhort b 
gathered into che doch and that in ee e there is not mue 
ee left out to be ſeene; he ſtirreth eee withany 
Wer e oy heixlax he * noeburwicherie! 


| Jan — ne erte 


lunga 2 — after lis labour r for vpon theſe cauſes 
= anne corn near it would | 

d. 1 aces ſo ſcorched | 
intmen — vrntv a re 
a eee The eore once fallen 
out, che oe muſt be waſhed with vrine and vineger made hot: af- 
ter chis t an emplaiſter or cata melilot made, 
citherof thefore eh or of vid ſwines greaſe, e and 


plicdh 


gene wee ee 
ecken! therewithall.” 1 


— know 


S | N 
in the ſame water warme, and giue him nothing to drinke ot cate 
vntill it haue done And —— — 
from being ck althe yeer t the b of the ſpring, ſomm 
Autumne,and winter, cauſe to take downe adrinken 


leaues of capers, mercuric, and cypres pouned and wmintit- water, 
and let — veſſcll one whole night, and ſo continuing this for 
three morni 

If he haue bebtic bitten of any adder, ſcorpion, or ſhrew,or mad Thebiting of 
_—_— is —_— to annoint the wound with oile of {; — 


m _ the the mie lee of butter burre 


And againſt the ſtinging of liornets iris accuſtomed 9 he The : 
place — — and ſome do — lace bags 2327 
of the oxe his feeding with lleeeInaſſlon Looms ther 
cauſe the oxe flies to auoid and keepe 4 pre 
themſelues with the ſaid decoction: and if eadi 
7 mere amr gs Re" 93.50 

The ſmall beaſtabi, inthe graſſe, called of the latines 


open, ages 


and reſembling in ſome ſort the beaſt which the Frenchmen call #ing of Bupre- 
Fotillewerde,if it be eaten of oxen, k ey feede in the #* 3 the 


medowes, it ſo ivelleth them as n eee 
obſerued in many in the yeere paſt 15 5 now if the — 
erceiue that any of his oxen or Kine haue eaten any of theſe beaſts, 


e muſt make them preſently to drinke ſome comes miller, or the de- 
2 of dry figs,or eee eien rong 
cluters ene vi -, 

For the ſcab, ſamerubthem with bruſed nodes — Scabs and vi- 
ſtome, and vineger of galles ſtamp . 
bounde and iuie. . — they are rubbed with mallowes · Neliumen. 
2 3 wee eee cornes and eee ee 

ed wi eauens, onions, lillies, or {quils and vineger, and af- 
therwardto digge them out and waſ them with the beaſts oum ſtale 
hote, and alſo put into the hollow places tents ne eee 
dipti in goares or _ mW. den : + affe - 

For t ine el e ſwolne an t Paus eile 
muſt bee made anic r e flowre of wheate yen 
honie and water, 100 

If there be inchem en euer aſ . you maſt take alarmo- b A 
TW. n ointment thereof — ho! 3 

n theoxebath bigcie comin ne teares, 7he weeping 

OY CL ERNIE LEE drei done tom eie. 
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it, tale of the pappe that is made with wheare 
taplaſme to be applied vnto che eie. The wilde poppi 

dee y,ſerueth to make a medicine for thi — | 
Paines of the the paines of the flankes which oftentimestorment oxen, you 
f muſt wa of 2 ofthree handfuls of colewoort ſeed, with a 
quarter of apecke of ſtarch well ſtamped togither, & with 
cold water, & after apply it vnto the parts The beſt remedie 
chad can be found for ein, is to take ofthe leaues of cypres without 
che boughes three handfuls, and to do as before, adding to them 

— to worke and diſſolue them in. 
De. es of che reines, you muſt let him bloud in the veines 
* endercheraiebehinde, or elle the veine called the mother veine, 
Which is ag the flankes drawing neere vnto the reines: for 
his drinke giue kun of the iuice of leckes wich warme water, or elſe 
1 with his ſtal and with Id falt 
F vou it owne ſtale, and with o 

wk 6 bortes,cvdnvcineit with perrofineacked inwhige wine. Vntolice, 
you muſt vſe the decoction of the wilde oliue tree with ſalt, and you 
muſt take away the bladders which he hath vnder his toong. Forthe 
paine ofthe lunges, ſome make him drinke the iuice of leekes with 
gt n ene . re n eee rote oo we 


7 ns 


. | 
bu breath. . | | 
boulder If he en cke ind: ſhrunke, 

eee ploudypon.che foorbehind pick ad hk 
ſhould be ſhrunke, then you multlet — on bol 


his hinder legs, , | 
Thenethbri= If he hagehisnecke broken, and the chyne baggir Weng, 1 
ſel. you muſt let him bloud vpon one of his eares: and if it be in the mid- 


tee en — one ora 


wolnefette, ae — him plane ade f 
ou apply vntohima cata made o 
5 BE oi nr ener on ew nn wer Fr 


Theil clea- If his hide cleave to bis bones, you muſt bathe him with dine, ei. = 


wing tothe bone. ther alone, or mingled with home. 


T he halting ob amt Sue" 
_ owne ſtale, old and warme: if it come through abundance of bloud 
5 falling vpon his paſterne and foote, it muſt be diſſolued a 


cold on hisfeete emen his: 
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hard and ſcarifying it. Dee ee and be notwit 
bur newly fallen doun, you muſt cleaue the horne ofthe hoofe at the 
2 thereof euen to the quick, and ſo cauſe it come foorth, and wrap 

ernein alearher pouch, in ſuch ſort as that the water may not 
— till he be whole. If he halt by reaſon of ſome-finewehawmng + 
taken a blowe by ſome other beaſts he ele, then you mult bath his legs 
with oile and ſalt. If it come with any fivelling in the knee, you muſt | 
bathe it with vineger made hot, or with the decotionof miller and 
linſeede. In all ſuch haps you muſt burne with a hot iron the part diſ- 
eaſed, and then put vpon it freſh butter waſhrin water and vineger, 
and after in the ende to male an ointtment with ſalr butter and the 


| neee Tfirgrow vpon any ſplint or daſh anie be 


or ſtock e;youmuſt bath the ne — hot ſtale, and laie 

i old eaſe melted in oile and tarre. And chere is nothing that 
will more keepe them from halting then to waſh their fete with 
cold water ſo err they bee vnyoked, and after to chafe them 


with old hogs greaſ 


Ifche heed ent ieee belt fomentit with vineger, T he borne cla- 
ſalt and oile mingled together: e on it eee r 00 
melted with new pitch, or elſe to wich fi 
five or ſixe daies, for this will ſtay t ecleaningofthe home, mdmake 
it cloſe and falt Where it was ſhiuered or any way ſundered. 
If an oxe doe pu forth new and yong clawes,his hoofe being fallen 1 


off then make an ointment with an ounce of turpentin - RT ounce of bis dere 


honie, and as much of new waxe, and therewith you ſhall annoint the . 
claw for the of fifteene daies: afcerchar waſh i with warme 
wine boiled with honie: or elſe applic thereto a cat made of 
meg of roſes, and halfe an ounce of allome made in powder; 


Buffles or bees oxen called buffes, are better for drawing of a Buffer or wild 


loade, theninthe es vg of the ground: for they are neuer ſo n 
nor yet ſo per am to their worke,cleane contrary to the oxen 
of France Greer forthe 2 of the ground then for the 
cart, as bringor frog more nimb hart). even toile ſo great 


querſitie of f pundes, as we haue in France, whether they be es: 


taines,tops of hals, val eau fields or plaines: to be breefe, where 

ground is ſoft, rough. white, b , and of diuers natures. 

at Marne (a8 0 is pe Sete their 

| | cat 3 e indraught,bein 

thirtie together eee eee 

of the females, and turned round, is of an vnſauoury taſte, but u hen it 
eee nec ina pan ir is fauourie. Wilde oxen, uhich are 


ofcheirgrearfurioulnesandy * *. 


— 


brans or branes, are not ſit for any o 
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The labouref | As alſo the bull which is brought and paſtures of villages, 
the bullion, and keeping among the herds of other beaſtes, er. acquainted with 
men is not good or proficable forthe olough, fo char he is too ſturdie, 
L unn gr gpnd res himſelfe with geldec yer there 
hin — tale any ood reaped of the labour of e a gelded cow : vor 
ck ahars ar bull by himſelfe for the kine, which ſhall pure 
about the moneth of May, Iune and Iuly, and one 
One bull for ynough for chreeſcore kine, 
threeſcorekine.-' The oxen intended to be keptto be fatted &fold,ſhal not de but 


1 ſome once or twiſe a week, & that when it is faire weather and a good 


* ſeaſon, and that the earth is eaſie and gentle, and they ſhall meddle 
but with lirle burdens, onely to exerciſe them: and they ſhall cate 

but barlie, hay, and ſheaues, and ſometimes the yong buds of 

vines and others ſuch as they loue: and that oxe whigh-hath wrought 

in the morning ſhall-reft at afternoone. The Rotnanes did 

faſten ſome ſinall quantitie of hay to the homeecfihch oxen as would 

ſtrike with the horne, tothe end that all that met them ſhould take 


heede. And hence riſeth the French prouerbe: He weareth hay on his | 


horne, pointing out a hot and wrathfull man, in as much as oxen, horſe, 


äaſſes and men themſelues become fierce and outragious, by being 


ouer fed, and eating their full according to their harts deſire. 


Anold oxes.. When as once res farmer doth pereeiue that hisdraught eb 


vnfitfor labour, be ſhall feede him ſometime not letting him do any 
ching, after which he ſhall kill him and ſalt him in peeces, for the yeer- 
ly nouriſhment of his familie, and by the ſame meanes ſhallreſerue 
the marrow and the gall of the oxe for his ſeruice and vſe when he 
ſhall haue neede. For the marrow of the oxe doth very much good in 
reſoluing and ſoftning hard tumours. The gall of the oxe is yet better 
then that of the bull, it doth througlily heale the vleers of the funda- 
ment mixed wich the iuice of leekes, being dropt into the eare it doth 
take away the buzzing of the care : being rubd about childrens na- 
uels it the wormes: being wirt with honie it is good for the 
;nflammiation of the throte: mixt wich the juice of beetes and drawne 
into the noſe, it putteth away the fit of the falling ficknes : it is more 
profitable then any other thing to giue a yellow die and colour ynto 


skins and braſſe: being fearceredind ſprinkled vponiſeedcsjumaliedh 


that the reaped eorne will notbedeuouredor eaten with miſe. 


cre There is ſometimes found in an oxes gall a ſtone of the bignevef 
dae -g 


ſt che ſtone and iaundiſe, applied vnto the noſtrils it 


e; and of a yellow colour: which in drinke is | 
—— — 
Aead. e pum anEITTa as. | 
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the cies.. In like manner husbandmen may doe themſelues much 

good by the vſe of neates dung: for it cureth the ſtingings of bees, The dug of 
reſolueth ſwellings and all manner of tumours, mitigaterh the paine «xc 

of the ſciatica, and makerh a great deale lefſe the ſwelling called the 

kings euill, mixt with vineger: it waſteth tumours comming of a 

dropſie, being fried in a pan, with the flowers of cammomill, melilot, 

and brambles, and applied vnto the ſwolne e de HU 

vnto their naturall proportion and bignes. | 


The fower and twentith Chapter, 
Of the hogherd, 


E all the cattell that ſerue for foode, the 3 che The hog a grea- 
O filthie, and che moſt harmefull (that is to ſay the ſwine) is ter feeder #0 
had in great eſtimation and much commended amongſt vs for 3 
the ſweetnes Ache fleſh,whiles yet it ſucketh and is yong, both for the „ roo 
ſouce and ſalted partes thereof, as alſo for the larde, the skin, and the 
briſtlesthereof. The rauenouſnes and eedie feeding of chis beaſt is 
wirneſſed by the ſow which the French king killed in hunting, within Sixe pate of 
whoſe belly were found ſixe pailes full of grapes. Their filchinefle ; and grapes found in 
ſtench hee malloc other toes eating offtinking and fl- gb of one 
thie things, as alſo the harme that they doe, may bee = and“ 
prooued by their robting vp and vndermining of wals by the foote 
and bottome, the ere * they keepe —— trees, medowes, 
and ynſowne places. For this cauſe in a farme of great reuenues (ſuch: 
a one as — in this place) there needeth a ſpeciall man onely 
for that purpoſe, to gouerne and guide them in the fields: euen * a 
one as knoweth to dreſſe and order his herd in good time, and in 
cleane and cleanly ſore to put the pigs that are warned in one place 
wich aw Hes doc a : and the ſowes with their yong ones into a 
fe ace by t. r. me: 2 et further band and diſeaſed 


The commodity 
ee 


The ſwine 
Fore, 


The feeding of 
bogs. 
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d would haue them to come home: theſe hot drinkes and 


meates doe alſo heate the colde meates, which they ſhall haue fed 


in the field all the day long, andthirdly they will reſt better in 


— andlaſtly not become ſo ſubiect to diſeaſes: and let there 


be ſpeciall care had that their meate be not cold nor too thin, leaſt it 
cauſe them the fluxe of the bellie. 

Let the floore or pauement of their cote be laide with thicke pa- 
uing ſtone, and euery moneth renewed with grauell or ſand to dry vp 
their piſſe, for this beaſt though he be ſluttiſn and dirtie, doth notwith- 
ſtanding proſper beſt in a eleane houſe that is well kept and maintai- 
ned. And to * end that the corruption of che aire whichthis kinde 
of beaſt maketh in cloſe places may not cauſe him to haue either am 
ill ſent or other diſeaſes to gro vpon them in their cotes, eſpecially 
when they are in any number togither: it behooueth that the doore 
thereof he made with thorough lights of great barres, or clouen 
bordes, to the end that their ewll aire ed en that which 
is good may come in place continually, and it is meete that the doore 
ſhould giue downe very neere vnto the cauſey, to the ende that they 
may not lift it vp with their ſnouts, and caſt it off the hinges; for this 
cattle can hardly indure to be ſhut vp, but gnawe and bite with their 
teeth, whatſoeuer it bee that hindreth them from comming foortn 
where they are incloſed. TE = 

The hogs which you intend to keepe in and to fat,ſhalnoreome 
foorth of their ſtie, being alone and free from others, neither ſhal they 
haue any light but at the doore which is made to go in at for to dreſſe 
them. The care about them is not ſo great as of other cattell, excepted 
* the keeping of them cleane, and knowing how to make them 
90 meate, ſo wage vntill they be fat, for after that they will euerie 

y leaue ſome of their meat, not ſtirring out of their place, as though = 
they were without feeling and power for to Mooue, in ſuch manner as 


and the thicknestherewichalt, myſe may ſom akethcirneſts 


ypontheir backs,and yet they notfeele wer ne are ſometimes 
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great, and in the reſt very ſnort, 
rogither, -ofcolourblacke — 
| efor romake bores: and thoſe whi 
very long, ſide be Aled ,great eee buttockt, and ſides giuing 
out, like wwiſe all —— 3 {mall allheadand ort leg, for your 
2 :of the reſt make prouiſion 
; OL abe eere old, and let Thetime for the 
| | ree and fower: for after he be paſt fue hemuſt N 

be gelded to be fatted. The time to put to the bore whether bre. 
it be to breede, or to put vp to feede, is eſt in che firſt quarter of the 
moone, and vnto the fu r before it is not good, no more then it is 
in the old of che moone: and ir ſhall be from the beginning of Febru- 
arie vnto mid March, or a little after, to the end that in Iune, lulie, and 
Auguſt, your —_— to haue ſome ſtrength, and may be well 
growne wo icke ofhaire September : for winter pigs are heard 
to reare, and not ſokinde as the other: bicauſe this kinde p — om is 
more chill then the others, which is the cauſe that in many 
haue their cote and ſtie prouided and dreſſed with — xa, franc 
though they haue ſufficient ore of ſtone, lime, ſand and plaſter : yo 
muſt alſo beware that the bore keep not company withthe ſowes — 
are withpig, foto would but bite them andcaule tea to caſt their 
Pigges. 
Thisbeaſtisa eat eater, and cannot indure h er, eſpeciallie Tipps 
the ſowes,which i Lo neceſſitie haue beene ebenen ese, _ e 
their owne pigs, and thoſe of others, as alſo children in their cradels, a 
which is no ſmall inconuemence: _ therefore you muſt haue care au children. 


. dee 2 an > ;eld bem. 1 beſt 
For to make t. aka geld them. It is beſt to geld beet 
them in the old ——.— . the new, or in the wane, and in he bogs. -#; 
Joon or September, the time being temperate. If yougelde them 
_—_— fleſhwill be the better, but then they growe not ſo much: 

| Id them growne ſomewhat bigge, they growe a great deale 

_ theh eh is not ſo good: and therefore it will be good 
to do it when they are betwixt fower and fixe moneths old, and at 
the moſt not to go aboue a yeere. They are ſubiect vnto many diſea- How to hno 
ſes, and the ho ge is knowneto be ſicke when he hangeth by eare — 
very much, and doth become wore ſlowe and heauy then hee hath . 


beene accuſtomedbor tat he is found to be „ e, fory — | 
theſe ſi 


better certaintie when there do not appeere any of 
from him againſt the haire a handfull of the briftles of his 4 af 


they be cleane and white at the roote, he is ſound and healthfull: but 
and ifthat they be bloudie or otherwiſe ſpotredghe is ficke, 
Buthe is = eſpecially to be meazled bicauſe of his much and 7he meayje in 
Althic feeding, as this is 2 — why 295 do ſearch the * hogs, 
3 "ns 


The way to 


curethe meaſe 


2 red but with 


„ r and 


and ſwelli 


moile and tui 
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his toong, and others b- eee 1 FE WP d 
ketsto be ſold in faires or in good townes. And Ithinke that vhis was 


the cauſe why our forefathers made it not an ordinarie to eate, 
and that the lewes do abhorre to eate it at all. This diſeaſe is not cu- 
great difficultie, notwithſtanding it will in ſome ſort be 
cured, if his ſtie be euery da made cleane : if he be ſuffered to wallee 
and 90 into the feldes in the freſh aire: if he be cauſed to bathe or 
wallow himſelfe oftentimes in ſea water, or ſale water: if he haue baie 
berries beaten and mingled amongſt his meate: if there be giuen him 
the droſſe of the wine preſſe mingled with branne and leauen. Now 
there are three infallible ſignes to know the ſwine to be meazeled, as 


if there be found vnder histoong blackiſh-puſtules: if he cannot carry 
himſelfe ypright of his hinder legs: & tlurdly, if his briſtles puld off his 
backe ſhew bloudie at the rootes. Likewiſe for that the hog, by rea- 


fon of his filthines, for the moſt part beth one fault or other betwixt 
his skin and fleſh, how ſound: ſoeuer he bee, it is good after hie be 
killed to haue his haire ſw inged off with ſtraw; rather then to ſcald 
them off with hot water: for the fire doth draw out a great deale more 
eafily then warme water, that wliatſoeuer it is, that may be berwixe 


the slein and the fleſh, 


He is alſo ſubiect vnto the eee. and AY of the ſpleene, and 
tothe murrain,which in contagious times,doth a great deal the more 
ie bodies, no an are of a badde 


wer aint his want of ſtomacke to his meate bed o ente him 
to falta tor a night cloſe ſhut vp in ſome place, that ſo he 
may waſte his ſuperſſuous humours and fall to eate his meate 

For the ague he is to be let blood in the taile, and for the r eume 
of the kernels of the necke, or yer when he is but ſuſpe- 
cted to be meazled, he isto he let blood ynder the toong. 

For and ſwelling hapning vnto him in the time of fruites, 
when there is great ſtore, & that he feedeth his ful vpon the rotten:he 
muſt be cauſed to eate old capers well ſcoured from ſalt bran 
and water: as alſo much coleworts as well red as orhers,and ſome doe 


make him a ſpeciall meate of tamariske. 


For the ſcabs and kernels of tlie necke, ſome vſe to rub bi with 


beaten falewiththe flower of pure wheate, 


Ifhe haue eaten of henbane which ancient men haue called the 
bo Lane! or elſe of hemlocke , he muſt be made to drinke the de- 
of wilde cucumers well warmed,for to cauſe hin to vomit, 

He mult aboue all other things be well kept with drinke in the 
time of the dog daies, and other ſuch hot times, and to ſuffer him to 
able in the dirt at his pleaſure: for thirſt cauſeth him to 


become poore and leane and in weake eſtate. 


0 Te 
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The Eg. 
thankes for 


wide — them the maner of 


cleauing and cutting of it with the forepart of his 
—— lide andltde hath tai — gas" the 
culter : in like manner they which dwell in low and ſoft places along 
by the riuer Miu, haue no increaſe of the earth but what they toile 
8 withthe pl ploughs but the pelants doe no- 

their ſwine into their fields andgoe = chem with 
pry — that ſwine haue the gift to dig vp the earth with 
their ſnouts, and to tread in the corne with their feete, they vie 
them to ouerrurne all their ground out of hand, and ſo to couer the 
ſeed; which the countrie people haue on the fame. 


the 
it, and as 


honor the ſine, & giue him manifold Swine ond 
ground, T the Egyprias, 


Furthermore, the good older beſides the good prouiſion Hogr-greaſs 


thathe ſhall make for himſelfe and his family — cut in pie- 

ces and well ſalted i in his larder; ſhall further gather — 

axe- trees of his waines and chrts, Againe, 7 uſwife ſhall + 

make her proſit of it in like manner for the bestes her family, in 

as much as it is verie good to draw to a head all ſorts of emes be- 
ing mixt with leauen, as alſo to heale the moules of the heeles, if the 

proderofgullsbe uv and the aſhes of the flowerof 


% is vſed in a common prouerbe, that the ſivine hath nothing in Swine: dung. 


him but it is good, his ordure and dung excepted ; but experience 
ſhewech the contrarie: for the of aſvine fry ed with freſh but· 
ter and equall quantitie of _ cluttered blood ſpet out by hum 
that bleedeth 3 being given ro to the et ſo bleeding to 
eate, doth ſtay and ſto —— 


It remainetli chars we declare 3 we ea to ſalt ſwines fleſh, To pouder 


cally the fvine)which we intend to vſc * 8258 


bade den een. Or 1 


ee 1 — — 
Lp Now mor 


ſure chat pare bomein — Fergtber. * To lib fs 
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nnr half famiſhed, it ſhall be for 
e MOR WIE eee e Per this will cauſe 
the ſalting to be of better effebt preſeruing ſh the longer from 
corruption. — — Arr put it into the 
tub, as inany beds of ſalt groſly bray ed as there is offleſh, che 
one aboue che other. And when x. falring tub ſhal be in a maner 
you ſhall fill yp the head with ſalt, and preſſe all downe togither wi 
verie heauie waights. Some put theſe pieces and the ſalt within a ta- 
ble- eloath or within a ſacke that hath two mouthes, and ſhake it vp 
and dow ne therein that ſo it may take ſalt in euerie place, and after® 
ward lay it orderly in the 5 tub, ſtraw ing ſalt vpon euerie bed. 
In ſome countries they vſe nt in ſuch ſort to cut it in peeces to cauſe 
= to take ſalt, neither doe otherſome put it in ſalt bryne in a cloſe 
dring tub: but after that they haue made it into pieces, they de- 
* pry e larde in two, and ſalt theſe two halfes all of them, ma- 
king the ſalt to pierce and enter into them wick a rowling pinne: and 
this thing is not done at one time, or in one day, but at t/o or three 
times and in two or three daies ſpace: after they hang them tothe 
iouice of ſome horded floore, or tothe crookes ſer vpinſome vaulted 


roofe, if ſo be there be any vault : and the lard thus ſalted is more faſt, 


of a better taſte; and if it fall out to be long kept, and to paſſe a yeere, 
it groweth to be of a golden colour, ſo it is better to ſalt and keepe it 
din them which defire to haue that which is excellent good, ra- 


fore. 


The five and cwentith TEES 
Of the ſhepheard. 


F 4 greater part of the profit of afarme depend v and con- 
1 ſiſt m the 8 of — , which is perfourmed Grier parx of 

increaſe which the farmer ſpareth in his fodder , ſiftings, ridlings, 
and ſuch other things which coſt him nothing but the paine _ 
and lay them vp: then ] dare be bold to auouchit, — 


F frunfull p ifion forthe. om prey is of 3 


e 


aum 


ther then after any other faſſiion that —_ gener 3 of herero- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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„ . 
n zular comu pane 5 


and whereof . are not 7 

bandman neede not — 

For firſt of all the dung is in | 

the wooll no ſoonet ſhorne but raw 

ſoone as the mutton is flead, you have a N fort he fleſh, 
nod | an other! 5 Abe gad will either . 


hig : 5 2 Fears , rightinthe 5 of the ſouth 7 .at of. 
Fit may be the leſſe annoied with moiſture, and more the 
wholeſoma 2 ——— 


en 2. —.—— not 


acl . — 


knowledge and vnderſtan- 


ing: the ay u fame. To conclude there - 
— — —— of a good Gay 1 


3 158 DN eb A #3 1 


* Bue H vnderſtand and ſer downe withmy elle t rhata goo 


2 — ckes; long deepe 
[ad beg ming? grexe belles and couered 
great cies, long legges, and a long taile. He 


of a ſhallmuch 3 che ramme u uch 
nt 


FFs TSS EE BAS 


2e 


NN. 
2 155 7 . 5 about 
boote and a halfe from the floore ; and there ih En. 
eker! and 8 _—_— faſt vnto theſaid mangers , that ſo 

— mrhone other ſide of their rackes. 


The hephd. ckesand hurdles for voide roomes, 
and he | the ae er eee 


vnto the diſeaſed ſliee ſhal becarefulco make berate ram 


ter the firſt two yeeres , for the ſpace bf the next five after 
for when the ſeuenth yeete is ps fri n eee to faile and —.— 
2 and againe, the female rakingramive 
ringer forth a feeble and a weak brood without any 2 
— i ſhe brin Hewes before that age, you muſt ſell her lam 
the ram that is to 
eight: one rauune 70 Alferue to bleſome fiftie ewes: the time moſt fit 


We The rage of o 
— ramme. 


ewes muſt not be vnder three, — 


The office of a 
ſhepheards 


to couple and put chem togirher,is about the winter ſolftice, which is 


in the moneth of Nouember to the ende that the ewe hic 
with lambe five may lambeinthe po 
ſhall find the graſſe beginning to ing 
. vdder well filled, to ſuffice fo 


ee 
ſreturne home with 4 
her yoong,which wil 


rowne to oi Perfection by-Eaſter, yrs. he -#-a e butchers: 


a be readiero buie them. Furthermore, for ſome daies before that 


the ramme and the ewe be coupled togither, you mult giue them to 


drinke ſalt water, ſo the ewe will hold better, ke will be 
the more luſtie: but after that the ewe is wich lambe, you muſt not 
let her drinke any ſuch water, bicauſe it woulde cauſe 7 ee. lambe 
before her time. If che farmer dcfire to haue many weather lambes, 


* 


To haue man) 
rammes- 


ro 
8 8 uche famewitde; and 
in ve an — the ewes take mani 
Bae if he woulde haue muy e he muſt draw them to 
feede na ſoutherne winde de and ſo ſet rbe rams eouer gem. of 
The lambing of © en the ewe is in lambing „ care ſhall bee had: to belpe ber 
ewes, if neede require, drawing.the whole lambe out of her bodie , if it 
he ouerthwart and can not come forth. For tis poore beaſt is 
pained in lambing as women bee in bearing of their children: and 
oftentimes ( being voide of reaſon; Joſhee 
paines. The lambe being comeforth, itinuſbbelifisd; and 
ght, and afterward put to the teates of the ewe, y to 
vie it to ſuck the d. am, and yet not ſo forthwith,bur that there be ſome 
The ordring of of herformoſtmilke'd drawne out firſt, which otherwiſe might hurt the | 
SR lambe; Afrerwardir:ſhall be ſhut vp wich the dam for the two fir 
esʒ after that it is lambed, to the end ſhe may keepe itthe x 
4105 it may the bettet learne to knowe her. In the meane time cate 
muſt be had to feede the ewe with: the beſt hay that may be found, 
and with a little bran and ſalt amongſt, to ke —— 
faſt and ſure, and not to ſuffer her to goe forth ofthree or fower daies: 
to carrie her water to drinke a little warme, and wherein is mixeda 
little of the flower of millet and of ſale: to draue from her her fit 
millce, becauſe i it is not 8 And ſo ſoone as her lambe ſhall begin to 
know her, ſhe may looſe to goe feede in the fields, and to keepe 
delete derte dar e houſeʒvntill ſuch time as it begin 
ae wancon, out of dhich houſe it ſhall be let looſe morning 
2 to ſuce the dam at her comming home and going to 
cheßeldes after that it ſhall be growne a little ſtronger, you ſhall 
giue it within houſe ſome bran or very ſmall hay, and tliat the beſt 
that is to be gotten, to a it occupied with all the time that tbe 
| dam is infield... 
that lambes Thewiſeſhep herd willnot keepe fot to ſlore his flotke,any other 
are to be kept m et ene as are ol} roſſeſt, moſt corpulent and ſtrong,” and 
for the furniſi- vyhich will well be able to hold out winter, Rn asfor the reſt he wil 
'ng of theflck: Jearne them the way tothe towne to ſeeke a new maſter: hewillbe | 
alwaies ſure to keepe a good round number to vphold and renew the 
loſſes that may fall by death or by ſicknes. | 
Togeldlambes, © The wiſe ſhepherd will not geld his lambes, till they be berwixt 
fiue and ſixe monethes olde, and for to geld chem he ſhall vſethe | 
meanes ſer downein the gelding of calues. In winter he ſhall fodder 
them with the beſt ſheaues of corne inthe barne, and he ſhall rake 
ether the ſcatterings which they make from time to an which 
after 85 ſetue for litter for the kine and horſe, _ 


FA Countrie Fab. 


For want of corne ſheaues he may fodder them withthe gre greene Fodder for 
boughes or leaues of elmes, or elſe of the aſhe tree, gathered in their Hbeche 
ſealonyor with autumne hay or the after crop. The tree called Cytiſus 
is gens for them, if it a. e found in this cold countrie, and being a 

thing ſo much de ſired and ſought after of the goates, as they who by 
the vſe thereof are made fruitfull in milke, ſo likewiſe is the fetch: 
notwithſtanding the ſtraw of pulſe will be neceſfarie for them when 
they cannot haue any other thing, but that all other manner of fodder 
is gone and not to be come by. 

As concerning the time when they are to be led forth to feeding, Vas time | 
in winter, autumne and ſpring time, you ſhall keepe them cloſe in 2 

morning, and you ſhall not carriethem — vntill the day 4225 
haue taken the froſt away from offthe ground: for at theſe times the 
froſen graſſe 2 them a rheume and he auines of the head, 
and re their bellies, In ſommer he ſhall carrie his flocke to the 
freſh paſture by the point of day, when as the tender graſſe is couered 
with the deaw : and toward noone he ſhall looke out either vaultes 
and hollow places of the earth, or elſe the couert and ſhadow of ſome 
thicket;to keepe his cattell from the heate of the ſunne: or elſe ſome 
old oke ſtrerching forth his boughes, or the forreſts and place of tall 
timber trees hich giue a ſhadow. And in as much as this beaſt is very 
tender about the head, and is greatly offended by tlie ſunne, he ſhall 
be carefull in ſo dur the great heate, to obſerue when the 
i ſo before noone tide he may draw his flock 


to feede vpon che veſt, eee the eaſt. For this is a 
Lechs a 


thing of great moment, that the head epe which are feeding, 
be turned contrarte to the ſunne, which ofcentimeshurceth that kind 
of cattell, at ſuch time as the canicular daies come in. 

In cold and mqiſt weather as in winter and ſpring time, he ſhalb z. water 
water them onelh once a day: bur in ſommer tu iſe, that is to ſay fo er /eepe, 
howers after n rile, ang: at 9225 after the heare. i is rebated and 
well ouerpaſt. 

2 hef] gerne them with great Sencle- e Her 

of u hacſoeuer cattell that ir be, ©* 


hn eee waies ge be- 
keeperhem eas fn ag Rr Ron 

euill and eſpeci 
eee „ot where the) 
| expahewithſemeflood and breaking forth of 
1 riuer, e — 2 N in ſuch places, they could not 
chodle bur:andelle! wy die, e 5 tthey 
were re le eued ai — — He ſhall rather 
rn white dog chen one * colour N 


* 
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and he himſelfe alſo muſt be apparelled in white: becauſe that ſheepe 
are naturally ſo inclined to feate, as that and if they ſee but a beaſtof 
any other colour, they doubt preſently: that it is the woolfe which 
commeth to deuoure them: this dog mult haue a collar of iron about 
his necke, beſet with good ſharpe pointes of nailes, to the end that he 
may the more cheerefully fight with the woolfe pereeiuing himſelfe 
thereby to haue the aduantage, as alſo that the woolfe may not tale 
occaſion to hang him in his one collar: if it happen that his ſheepe 
be ſcattered, to call them in and bring them together againe, whether 
it be for keeping them out of harme, or to cauſe them to knowe his 
call, he muſt whoop and whiſtle after them, threatning them with his 
ſheepe-crooke, or elſe ſetting his dog after them,which he ſhall haue 
trained to doe them that ſeruice, but he may not caſt any thing at 
them: neither may he goe far from them, neither yet take himſelfe 
leaue to lie or fit downe : he muſt accuſtome them to two ſortes of 
cries, the one pleaſant and ſhrill to make them goe forward: but to 
call them backe, to another and diuerscrie,to the end that the ſheepe 
hearing theſe two different cries, may learne and applie theinſelues 
to doe that, which is thereby commanded them. If he walke not, yet 
he muſt ſtand, to the ende he may bee as a vigilant watch vnto his 
cattel, and be muſt not ſuffer the flower or choſe which are with lambe 
to ſtraggle from the reſt or come far behinde them, by hanging back, 
when the light footed, and ſuch as haue already lambed doe tun be- 
fore, leaſt by that meanes ſome theefe or deuouring beaſt deceiue 
them and come vpon them buſie at theit meate. Ne muſt ſometime 


wie, andtolole their wooll, Ale 
goodfoding whuch-oralong me hath ee 
ot e | ty a V 1 ec 
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life in ſummer. 


and there make his folds with hurdles after che manner ofche ſheepe 
or 7: 2 NT IO Oe YN : cote, 
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cote, the couerin excepted. And atchefower corners of hisfolde he 


for a ſentinell and ſtanding watch, lodging himſelfe 
in the faide folde, within his cabin of wood which he ſhall drive 
on wheeles to and fro, as he-ſhall haue occaſionto change his fielde 


and folde. He ſhall clenſe his ſheepecore but once a yeere, and that The cleanſing of 
be after Auguſt, or eſſe in Iuly, being the time when his Hie coal. 


herd is folded, but neuer in autumne, nor in winter, for thẽ their = 
wil ſerue to keepe them warme. And then foorthwith the farmer ſha 

cauſe the ſame dung tobe carried vnto the leaneſt parts of his lande, 
and ſhall leaue * ar — wo _— the _ 
mer, vntil October, and then to cauſe it to be ſpred v de ground, 
or elle to mingle it with marle to dung and er — 
marle muſt not be reiterate d ſo oft as dung, for which cauſe he muſt 
vſe ſuch diſeretion, as that hee doe not lay any marle but from ſiue 


yeeres to ſiue yeeres in any place. It will be good after that the ſneep- 


cote is made cleane to perfume it with womens haire orharts horne , 
or the hornes of goates clawes, thereby to driue away adders and 
ſnakes, and other beaſtes which oftentimes annoie this kinde of 
catelt; 2 | 


He ſhal procure his ſheepe to be ſhorne the firſt hot ſeaſon falling Shearing-time. 


out in the ſpring, if it be in a hot and ſoutherly countrie: but in the 
countrie that is cold and not ſo warme, about the end of Iuly, but ne- 
uer in ſommer or in winter, and but from eight a clocke in the mor- 
ning vntill noone, and that in faire weather, without winde, and the 
moone growing old. Afterward you ſhall ſtrake the ſhorne ſheepe all 
ouer their skins with your drie hande, moiſtned in oile and wine min- 
gled togither, to comfort them withall, and if there be any ſnips in 
their sxins, you ſhall apply vnto them melted waxe or tarre with 


ſvecte ſeame, for this doth heale them and keepe them from the ſeab, 


and cauſeth alſo a finer and longer wooll to growe vp and come in 
a e e, yourſheepe in good plight, you ſhall give them ba 
erries drie with ſalt, beginning —— after they haue lambed, 
and continuing vntill they go to ramme: by this meanes they 
will be — Fallot after they be once with laimbe, you 


mi 
muſt giue ouer that courſe, leaſt you cauſe them to caſttheir lambes: 
they muſt not at any time drinke ſoone aſter this meate. 


® 
* 


Sheep are ſubiect to the ſeab, cougb, and blood, which is an ex- Thediſeaſe of | 
treame paine of the headʒand to the murraine. The three laſt diſeaſes eee. 


are incurable, and alſo infecting: for one of them e . of 
theſediſcaſes, killer the others ofthe ſame. And at ſuch times you 


mult change their aire and cote, and withall looke to them there, and 
refreſh them with ſtrawe, giuing them that which is long and ſmall, 
and perfuming their cote with tyme, roſemarie, iuniper, penniroyall, 
margerome, balme, ooſtmarie, baſill, and other ſweete herbes _ | 
| wy, aics - 


T be thabs of 


ſheepe, 


Scabs in ſheepe. 


The rotten 


Y'be ſnywel,or 
ſme, 
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60 
wn «pc ohms ou mult giue vnto the other ſalt with 


$ aug gone 
a quarter of a pound of bri e mingled togither, which will purge 
them and heale them of the infection. Theſe diſeaſes happen 3 
through eating of euill herbes, or drinking of ſtanding water: or for 
that the place where they feede, hath beene ou. ed with ſome 
floud or great ſtreames of water, in which caſe they neuer faile to fall 
ſicke in leſſe then fortte dates :-wherefore to meete with ſuch incon- 
neniences, the good ſhepherd muſt go euery day before his flocke, 
and keepe them from going into the fieldes, where he knoweth that 
there is any occaſion for them to incutre any ſuch inconuenience. 
For the ſcab in ſheepe, youmuſt make an ointment of the po- 
der of brimſtone, of the roote of cypres as much of the one as of the 
other, mixe them with Rhaſis his white ointement, camphire, and 
waxe to make an ointment of: after you haue for three euenings 
rubbed the ſaid ſheepe, you muſt waſh them with lee, with ſea water 
or brine, and laſtly with common water: the very ſame remedie ſer- 
ueth for the rotten ſheepe. 1685 | 
For ene e if it continue, you muſt make them drinke in the 
morning with a horne the oile of ſweete almonds, and a little white 
wine being warmed togither, and giue them freth ſtraw, and cauſc 
them tofeede vpon folefoote: for it is commonly inthe ſpring time 
that they are troubled with this diſeaſe: but and if it ſhould happen 
at any other time, there may a ere ee be 3 them beaten 
with cumin, and of the powder for horſes. The herbe called knot- 
graſſe is very bad forſheep, for & if they cate any of it, all their belly 
is ſwolne and blowne vp, frothing out a thinne and verie ſtinking hu- 
mour, You muſt preſently let ſuch bloud vnder the taile, in that place 
which is neere ynto the buttocks: in like manner it will be no leſſe 
good to let them bloud vpon the veine which is in the neather and 


vpper wet 
of thine breath, you muſt ſlit their noſtrils as is vſuall to be done 


vnto horſes: or elſe cut their eares one after another. 
Vnto the ſheepe which haue the ague, it is good to be let bloud 


inthe heele, onbetwixt the two clawes of his feete, or vpon his cares, 


afterward keeping him from drinking were it neuer ſo little. The 
moſt ſoueraigne remedie to cure them ofthe ague, as alſo of manie 
other diſeaſes, is to cauſe to be boiled in water and wine a rains ſto- 
macke, and giue it them to drinke with broth. | 
Theſmuell of ſheepe,as that alſo of horſes, dotli keepe it ſelfe ſo 
cloſe within the lungs, as that neither by bloud letti r by drinket 
it can be expelled, The beſt remedie is to ſtrangle the bealt if che 


diſeaſe continue, but two dates : for the other as wel males as females 
do greatly deſire and delight in that which theſe driuelers do leave 
vponthe (iges f theracke 


andlicke it away, th themſe lues 
3 an c itaway , thereby ſhortly 
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ſhortly after falling into the ſame Certaine marrers of mules 
rather then keepers of mules, ſay ere mu 
ne cke a toade ofthe is liuing, vp in a bagge of 

daies: others 


there is not any other, but euen the auoiding of them out of the 
waie | | ng. 13.91 | 


with allom , bricnſtone, and vineger mingled togither, or with a 0% 
pomegranate whiles it is yoong and tender and no kernels groxwne in 
it, being ſtamped with al 

burnt,and the ſame ſhaued and put in groſſe, or 


he cotnes which vſe to vexe and torment ſhee e, are healed — al i" 


om and a very little er: or with galles 
| e laide 
ypon the cornes. A ei 


Saint Anthonies fire, which the ſhepherds call the flying fire, is Saint Anthe- 
hard to cure, bicauſe that neither ſalue nor burning, nor yet any other nies fre, in 
medicine can helpe the ſame. There is nothing elſe to be done vnto Hefe. 
them but to foment them with the milke of goates, and it is good to 
ſhed and remooue out of the flocke the ben ſheepe that ſhall be ta- 
ken with this diſeaſe. Sho) bank an r e Wi 

The blood is a turning about called the ſturdie, and it taketli Fortbe blood in 
them in the times of the greateſt heate; ſo as that thereupon they Hebe. 
turne about, ſtumble, and leape without any cauſe, and if you touch 
their he ad or feet you ſhall finde them in a verie great heat. For this 
you muſt ſpeedily take a ſharpe horne and make inciſion in the veine 
which is aboue tlie noſtrils, and that iuſt in the midſt thereof, and as 
ligh as poſſibly you can: hereupon the beaſt will preſently faint, but 
come vnto himſelfe againe within a ſhort time after, and that ſome- 
time to his good, but ſometimes (and that dorh oftner fall out) vnto 
his euill. Some ſhepherds haue tried the letting of them blood in 
ſome ſmall quantitie in the — „ and haue found it to caſe them 
ſometimes; as otherwiſe, for ſuch as liaue had the cough or cold, they 


r 


haue giuen a ſpobnefull of aqua vite with mithridate. | 
For the plague there is the like remedies for beaſtes, as there is ror the m. 
for men: and I thinke, that this ſort of cattell is the more ſubiect vnto rame or plague 
it then any other, as is alſo the ſivine in-reſpeR of the filthines thereof m erepe, 
and n e dung. But for the better preuenting thereof, "NEW a | 
hath beene deuiſed and thought good oftentimes to perfume their 
cratches with ſuch ſweete herbcs as haue beene [ſpoken of before, as 
| XI penniroyall 
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ſheepe, 
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ſwallowed. 7 
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Zwes with 


lambe. 


; The woolfe * 


The diſeaſes of 
lambes. 


thun. 


Sheepes-ſeete. 
The rennin 


Thebewels of 
bee, 4 to the broken, beaten or blew partes of the body ſo made by 
rods of twigs, by treading vpon or ſuch like, is a ſpeedie and ſingular 


Hu 


Hu nn. 


The woul of a 
weather. 


Fhe itchof the. 


peuniroyall, wilde balme, rue and iuniper berries, and oftentimes to 
make them eate am their meate, common melilot in ſteede of 
free and mountaine melilot, commonly called Cytiſus, and of wilde 


| pong : moreouerorgame; as alſo wilde balme is good as well 


r this diſeaſe as for the cough, | 
If the ſheepe become lame through tenderneſſe of his clawes 


too much ſoftened, by hauing ſtood ouer long vpon his one dung, 


and that in ſuch ſort as that 1 you malt cut off the tip of 
his ſo decated clay or clawes,and putthereupon quicke lime, tying it 
on with ſome linnen cloth, and this to be continued onely for the 
ſpace of a day : and then vpon the day following to applie vnto it 
fome verdegreaſe, and thus to vie theſe two things in the like courſes, 
ſo long as vntill the hoofe be whole and ſound. | 
Ifcheſheepe haue ſwallowed a horileach, you muſt put downe 
into his throte ſtrong vineger which is warme, or elſe oile. 
If che ſheepe haue any impoſtume in the vpper part of her fleſh, 
then it muſt be opened, and ſalt powned ſmall and burned, and mixed 


wich melted pitch, muſt be put into the wound. 


When the ewe is with lambe, if the haue a blacke o ng, ie is a 
ſigne that ſhe will haue a blacke lambe: and contrariwiſe, and ſo a 
lambe partie coloured, if her toong haue ſpots of diuers colours. 


The woolfe will doe no hurt vnto the ſheepe, if you tie wilde gar- 


lieke vnto the necke of hun that goeth formoſt. | 

It is good alſo to ſuccour lambes if they neede, as whether they 
haue an ague, or ſome other diſeaſe: if they be ſicke they muſt be ta- 
ken from their dams, but giue them notwichſtanding their milke to 
drinke, mixt with as much raine water, if they haue an ague. Often- 
times they haue the ſcab and itch vpon their chin after they haue 
eaten gtaſle couered ouer with deaw. The remedie is to take hy ſſope 
and as much bruiſed ſalt together, and therewith to rub the pallate of 
the mouth, the toong, and all the muzzle, and afterward to waſh the 


vicers with vineger, & ſo to annoint them with tarre & ſwines greaſe. 


Beware of eating any ſheepes feęte, uhereout you haue not ta- 
ken a worm that lieti bet wixt their clawes, for this worme ſwallowed 
dom ne doth prouoke vomit, lontlung and great paine of the ſtomack. 


F As for tlie reſt, the runnet of a lamb 32 of 


poyſons. The bowels or lungs of a weather newly killed, applied vnto 
the head, is ſoueraigne againſt frenſies, & for ſuch as are deadly gree- 
ned with headach. The lungs of a ſheep dried and made into powder, 
doth heale the libes of tlie heeles. Ihe fell of a ſheepe newly kild, 


remedie for the ſame, prouided that they haue not beene cauſed by 
the biting of a woolfe . The wooll of a ſheepe doth appeaſe the aches 
ena, 1 and 
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and ſwellings of ſuch places as it is applied vnto, ſo that they haue not 

beene cauſed of the touch of any woolfes tooth, for ſo in ſteede of ,. 
taking away the paine, it would aggrauate and increaſe it. And which 2 . 5 7 
is more, as Piutareb maketh mention in his ſmall works, the wooll of 

a weather or ewe touched with the teeth of a woolfe,doth make it apt 

to ingender rottennes, but contrariwiſe in the fleſi, as making it mote 

tender and delicate by the biting of it, for as much as the breath of the 1, "Oh 
woolfe is ſo hot and burning, as that it melteth and digeſteth the very h ſewen 5 
bones in his ſtomacke. Candles made of the ſewet of a weather or 

ramme of it ſelfe and without any thing mixt with it, put in a cheſt 

among clothes or ſinnen, doth keepe them from the miſe. The dung 

of ewes with vineger doth cure all hanging warts, all hard ſwellings, 

whether they be called cats-haires or cornes. 2 


The ſixe and twentith Chapter 
 Ofthe goateberd. 


Vndry countries in Europe, and particularly ſome places · of 
- France are to be found, where they haue not the commoditie 
and benehite of any greater cattell then the goate, and of this 
they can make milke nieates, much better, and morewholſome then 
that of the ſheepe, as other things alſo accom 1 ſame, the 
wooll and skin onely excepted, of which notw ithſtanding they make 
chamler in Turkie, and as for their yong des, they are ſold in their chamlet made 
ſeaſon, and make as good meate as any that can be found. And this of goates haire, 
time is when as birdes doe couple and match together, and other whe; ow 
beaſtes goe to rut, for the yong bnes of this kinde being in deede very ®* _ 
yong, are apt to be compared with the lambes of the ſame age. Wit- 
nes to the cookes and vittailers, which craftily ſet the taile of a kid 2h cn oſininę 
vpon the quarter of a lambe, which is found to haue but a skinnie and rice of cookes. 
N fleſh, without any daintineſſe or taſte at all ſaue of che 
muke. ip 201 | 
The goate is fed as it were with nothing: he brouſeth and feedeth Thegoates vſu- 
of all manner of graſſe, of pricking things be they neuer ſo ſharpe ; l meat and 
vpon the hedges,buſhes,brambles,yea'vpon venemous things, he lo- Jeder. 
ueth to brouſe the wood of fruit trees: he delighteth to licke the moiſt 
wals and rockes taſting of ſaltpeter, in ſuch ſort as that you ſhall neuer 
ſee a goate die of hunger: he feedeth for the molt part of a more ſo- 
lide meate then the weather, and climeth into higher places, and 
where the ſunne hath greater power: he is of greater ſtirring and 
more giuen to excrciſe, and therewithall of a more ſtrong and Tultic 
bodie. Theſe haue beene the cauſes why men in times paſt haue Geaterareef 
eſteemed them, as they doe alſo yet in high hillie countries: and we great requeſt in 
forthe few that we haue doe prouide herdes and houſes for them halle coonrries, 
M 2 amongſt 


Theo 


goate 


50 


T he eeates buc- 
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eparate the male goates in ſuch ſort as 


164 
amongſt ehe ſheepe, and we ſe 
we doe the rams. Their houſe muſt be paned with ſtone either by 
workinen or naturally: for theſe cattell are not allowed any litter, 
and that becauſe they like it better to lie vpon the bare and harde 

round, then to lie vpon litter: yea and oftentimes they will lie a- 


epe vpon the very points of rockes, or vponthe ſteepe corners of 
2 — of the ſunne, rather then — any ſha- 
dot, or elſe vpon the freſh and ſoft grafle, but they be of variable 
complexions: and therefore it is no ſnname for a man to call another, 
goatie, if he be found mutable and full of changes in his manners and 
cariage. And for as much as we are far off from I doc. Auuerg ne, 
and the hillie places of Savoy, in which this kinde of prouiſion being a 
ſpeciall commoditie of thoſe countries, is had in great eſtimation, we 
will make a ſhorter deſcription and diſcourſe both of the manner of 
ordring them, then we doe in the like caſe of ſuch as beare wooll, as 
allo for that theſe two ſorts of cattell are placed together vnder one 
roofe and at one cratch , feeding vpon the like fodder, and are as it 


were handled after the ſame manner, and kept in the ſame flocke. 


of the” The painefull goatherd ſhall make eleane their houſe euerie 


4. 


day, and ſhall not ſuffer any dung or moiſture therein, or that with 
trampling they make any durt, for all theſe are verie contrarie vnto 
goats. He himſelfe muſt be ofthe nature of goats, that is to ſay, nim- 
ble, couragious, rough, hard, diligent, patient, cheerfull and bold, and 
aduenturing to goe amoſſgſt the rockes, through deſerts and buſhes, 


not that he ſhould follow his flocke into euerie place as other herdes 


doe their cattell, but that he be euerie day before them. He muſt not 
be charged with moe then fiftie, becauſe this cattelbis fooliſhj and diſ- 
ſolute, eaſie to ſtray abroad hither and thither contrarie vntoſheepe 
which keepe togither, and trouble not their herd with gatliering of 


them toęither. He ſhall beware and not ſuffer them to fee de in cold 


rt cold is more hurtfull vnto them then any other thing. He 
thall draw them foorth to the fields by breake ot day ſo long as the 
de falleth; that ſo hauing filled theniſelues of the graſſe thus bede- 
wed, they may returne home about nine of the clocke their vdders 
full of milke: and then againe about three they are to be ſent to the 
fields, that they may feed and continue there vntill the euening. In 
winter time he may lead them to fields, from nine a clock vntill night 


without anie hurt done vnto them, either by the open aire or cold be 


it neuer ſo ſharpe, they are of ſo ſtrong a nature. It is true that if the 
weather be tedious or rainie, or full of no, as in winter, he ſhall keep 
them in their cote, and giue them to eate the tender ſproughts and 


ſtalkes of herbes gathered in September and dried in the ſunne, and 


afterward kept in the hay loft or ſome ſuch other place out of the 


raine. e ſhall vſe the me anes to cauſe tliem to ingender in autumne 
| | before 
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| before the moneth of December, às hedoth the ſheepe, tothe ende 
that in the ſpring wlien the trees budde, and the woods begin to put 
foorth new ewleaucs,they may bring forth their yoong ones. When he 2. make the 
would haue his goats es bane good — he ſhal giue them to goates ro have 
eate inough — dgraſſ,eſhallepe about their bellies the herbe mach milke. 
dittanie, or = ſe carrie them them to fe ede in ſome „ eee 
weth: t Oft. 2 LORQV 2140914 n 1 4 
e goodnes of a DG be eſteemed and and gathered by 2 The markes of 
Genes. If ſhe be one yeere old and not paſt fiue; if ſhe haue à great — 
bodie, firme and ſwift, thicke haire, great and groſſe teats, large be- 
neath the taile, and about her thighes, rather of a red oriblacke 
colourthen of a w for that ſome ſay, that the white do 
e more milke, yet the reddiſh coloured and blacke are more Y 
leafant, frolicke, and merily diſpoſed : without hornes, rather then 
— for thoſe which haue no hornes doe not caſt their yoong ſo 


ſoone, and they do een amongſt ſhe them -* $51: 
2 ret 1649 Das „ ines 8 ty go * 
The malegoat is — bs emed if he be not aboue gue — 


yeere old (for in reſpeR of his heat whichis exce eding great, be doth 
eaſiy grow old) vluch bath a great bodie, groſſe legs „ athicke and 
ſhort necke, hanging and great gates, a ſmall head, e, thick, 
neat and long, withouthornes : —— haue hornes by reaſun of 
their puſhing and e conic bkemleemer h 
his chap . uae 162 at's hay 
rofit that the farmer ma e goats, is q The profit o 

— ** be by folding tbem — their fallowes in — if 4 
— — ee 

t whereofis wher 
are as alſo ſhamots, drie — leather, 
and all the ba ags wherein oiles are woont to be in to and fro: 
the skin der male- om —— eee beſt dry and S 


leather; ſo much in ee er an — «hb of. | IL 
the male bucke,whereob the — — 
ſo ſingular in the c: 2 — — 

are debe ee rs. 
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gh Yr A Sk pF AY che wade of goars skins 
for to carrie oyle in, awe have daily —_ 1 2 
of Pronenceand Langnedde7 you. from che d 


we he 50 Bookeof: 
bead orielydoſebyrhe necke, and the feete at the ſecond ioynt of the 
: after ard fleying the reſt of the legs ynto the priwe parts of 
the beaſt, to turne the reſt ouer all the 2 and keeping the hairie 
fide out ward to ſalt it three or fower times, and to rub ouer all the 
5 re nner with ſalt verie well: afrerward to ſewit & make 
en as it may beſt ſerue: you mult notwithſtanding 
2 45 1 l, blowne vp and tyed ſomewhere ypon h 1e 
ix may not touch the earth, ae 0 
1 2 — She ſhallnor make accountto make _ 
n+, ee quantitie, for the milke of goats hath 3 
— rod | ce in it, ſeeing there is alwaics much a doe to get 
Butter of goats — fome fall n, and yet which is more when it is out it 


milie. looketh u & cater ke tlen cih, 1 
geedec and Pronence, ther not any butter at ing giuen to 
make che eſe, namely Ns naar whi called ſmall cheeſes. 


| Tere uA concerning thediſcaſes of a goat, ſhe is neuer without an a- 
2 in this countrie, and that in ſuch ſort as that if they be free from it 
ut a little, they die: beſides the diſcaſes of ſheepe,whereunto goats 
ä there are three other, whereunto the goat is ſubicR, that 
The diſeaſes ef is to ſay, the dropſie, ſwelling after ſhe hach bro 2 her young, 
Loates, and the drie diſeaſe. The dropfie hapneth vnto her by dri 
much water, and chen you muſt make de eee b. the ſh 
The matris and draw forth allche moiſture, and akerhexle 
. che wound wich tarre. After ſhe hath brought "ak her y 
matrix be ſwolne, or if ſhe be not well purged of — 15 
muſt cauſe her rodrinke a glaſſe * wine. The 
* diſeaſe dric diſcaſe nomads vpon her in the time of hot ſeaſons, as wherein 
| her teates arc ſo dried vp, as that they are like vnto wood for drines, 
and in ſuch caſe y — A rub her ceats with creame ;and as for other 
2 yes muſt cure them with thoſe remedies which areſet 
done for the diſeaſes of ewes. - 
Thefleſhof RO huſwife chat ſetterh by thehealth of her ok, ſal 
ot "goats fleſh vnto her pe pe at, ex 
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the hardnes ofthe ſpleene, if ſo fo beckay thethunybecaetedanyh 

of time with Iuie. The reddiſh and bloodlike liquor or 1uicewhi 0 
diſtilleth from her liuer when it is roaſted, is ———— Geater-blied 

. or female goat fryed, ſtayeth the fluxe of the 

belly. The blood of che male hardned and dried vp in lumpes, is oro be 

Gngular againſt the ſtone, The powderof the goats horne burned, . S. The 

cleanſeth and makethwhite the teeth: — 2155 

water it ſtay eth the bloodie fluxe. The fume or ſinoake 


the burning of goats horne doth driue away hx Foy pou —_—_ — 
in forme of a cata- 


ſoeuer that they be. The d Geater-dany, 
plaſme doth v iolue — — eares, in the flanckes, the ſci- 


atica and other apoſtemes, eſpecially if it be mixed with the flowre 
. — ——— 

of nuts; which is more, if you giue but ſiue trottles of goates 
dung ike ſmall e of white wine, the ſpace of eight daies 
everie morningyirdorh eale the iaundiſe. | 


The ſeuen and twentith Ro: 
orb Of the dogs kenell, WD Ie 
Nto the ſhepherd ſeruing alſo in ſte ede of 5 e doch 5 
\ / belong the charge of the doghouſe, intheordering of this our 
countrie gouernment, as well becauſe neceſſitie commandeth 
that he ſhould —— fight and chaſe away the wolues; | 
hounds and water ſpaniels for the Shale Each things as now and 
then he may meete Wahl in the Kelle ormbich eee eie 
out of the riuers or ſtanding waters: as alſo Nn 
him in charge by the farmer, as being for the garde and 
his houſe, and of theſe there ſhall be one or two which ff Hall4 
faſt all the day, chained to ſome ſ reared'in n. 
— bps oe in, for to giue ming in or 
2 ers, an ——— — Wes de 
miſchiefe: but on the night ſuch dogs ſhall bee ler looſe, and 
— aoy torndhy from —— to een cir 
as in and keeping the court, as well to it from 
theeues, as ches ee cet of wilde debeaſts which gi iue _ 
ſelues wholy tothe purchaſe in the night time. This et nts 15] 
to feed them, to make them cleane, to bruſhthem and wi 
duſt from them, to correct them, reclaime them, teach e 
for that which it is needefull thatthey ſhould doe, andto this end the 
farmer muſt not withhold from him che great of the fiftings, which 
may be prepared forthem at every baking, beſides what may come 
— them for their fees vpon euery purchaſe either of tame or wilde 
— * He ſhall likewiſe haue care to ſee to the collars that are requi- 
ut the ſaid dogs, he ſhall ee them waſhed in the heate of the 
M4 weather 
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Te meete with weather for feare they ſhould goe mad: ex 
the nadnerf and ofeſtrawe after That NO rauellec ber dee 8 
„ nogiy fed, thereby to make themthe more — 
the readier to — and he ſhall watch with his crosbow or piſtoll, 
to meete with ſome wilde fleſh, if any come in choſe qurrtert, which 
his buſines dot — 2 
Three ſort Imeane therefore t © lusbandman ſhould haue care to 
dogs need 2 21 uidechreelorcesof dogs in bis houſe, The one called — 
about 4 NS 4. to diſcouer the ſecret and couert conueiances of things ſtolne by men: 
ferm. the ſecond called the . —— to raßferbe inturics andoutre- 
ges offered by menor w 


— the houſe and — — — vent a — to 
3 of in our ſeuenth booke, where I intend to ſpeake — or 
two of hunting. 
The elf The dog appointed for tho keeping of the farme,muſt be of groſſe 
ae. and great — een eue and ſquare compact, and 
rather ſhort ng. Let his head be ſo great and thicke, as that it 
may ſhew 33 his bodie, his countenance _ 
yhat reſer his throte N pony 


RE icy 4 
e 


ee good ee rouer,running het anc a but ſoon 
beg ven GBs Feet buſily 8 
be dolce end he may be more terrible 1 0 by days 
and nor fowell perceiedofhjmby night. 4 1+ + 
| Thequalitieof ſhepherds dog needes not nor muſt not be 9 5 95 
* ie as that of the OE and yet notwithſtanding he mult be 
and ea os ſomewhat readic and light. For he is vſed both for figh- 
Df ATi that he wuſt watch and hunt away the 
eee ſhould carie any thing away — 
and take it from them: wherefore in this reſpect it were better that 
he ſhould be long made rather then ſhort and ſquare, ſeeing euery 
beaſt of a long bodie is more fir for the race, thentharwhich hatha 
ſhort and ſquare bodie, He muſt be of a whie colour,char ſo the my 
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herd may more eaſily diſcerne him from amongſt the woolues, and 
know him as well in the twylight, as alſo inthe very darkeſt time ß 
the ſame, If he be in the reſt of his limmes like vnto the houſe dog, | 
he cannot chooſe but bee a good one. Both theſe ſortes of dogs are 71, wee fi for 
fed with like meate, as with wheaten bread, the flower of barlie with ＋ | 
whay,, warme broth and ſodden beanes. The ſhe which bach 7he timefor 
this ſhall not let either dog or bitch ingender before they be 4 % e, 
a yeere old, and not after that they be ten yeeres olde. He ſhall take WT 
from the biteh her firſt litter, for being yong and newly acquainted 
wich ſuch matters, ſhe would not feede and nouriſh them well, and 
againe ſuch her feeding of them would hinder her in her growth eue- 
tie manner of way: as allo the dog of the firſt litter is of a fechle and 
weake condition, and for the rt ſubiect to run mad. Sixe mo- 
netl:s after that the bitch hath helped, he ſhall not ſuffer the whelp 
to go forth vntill ſuch time as they be becom ſtrong, except it broadly 
to play and ſport themſelues with their dam, for feare that in attemp- 
ting to leape hedge or diteh, they doe not burſt and beate out their 
guts. Hee ſhall not let them ſueke any other mille but that of their Th onderingof 
ou ne bitch, and if it happen that ſhe want and haue notinough, they . 
ſhall haue goates milke giuen them vntill they be fower monethes 
old: he ſhall not call them by very long names, that ſo as ſoone as they 7he nemes of 
be called they may knowe that they are called. And againe it is not 4g. 
good that their name ſhuld be of leſſe then two fillables. When theſe i fuss in ibo 
vhelps are fortie daiet old, he ſhal breake the tip of their taile, & ſhall aof dogs, 
draw out a ſinew / that runneth along the ioints of the backe, euen vn- 
to the end of the taile, rhis will keepe them from gro toom 
in length, and will alſo be a meanes to keepe them from running mad, 
He ſhall make his dogs come after him, and the meanes to doe ix (as . nat bim- 
ſome ſay) is to giue them now and then ſome boiled frogs to eate, or ie folowed of 
tomake it more ſure to giue them bruiſed ſalt, or elſe to caſt them a 73% 
peece of bread, which he hath kept a good while vnder his armepits, . 
in ſuch ſort as that it he a little moiſtned with the ſweate of them, or u at you. 
elſe to let them ſmell the afterbirth of another biteh which he ſhall 
haue wrapped vp ina eloath. Likewiſe heſhall learne ſome peece of 
canning to make that he may not be barked at, nor ſet vpon by other 
ogs how raging ſoeuer they be. And to effect this he ſhall hold in — 
his hand, the eie of a blacke dog pulled from him aliue, or forthe more jets. 
certaintie, the eie or the hart of a v or the toong of a ſhe Woolf. 
He ſhall incenſe them to ſight the one with the other, by clapping his SN bans 
hands, and yet be ſhall beware that neither of them be onercome;for — + + 
of him tamerous and daſtardlie, Heſhall not in any eaſe ſuffer pit 
them to eate the fleſhof dead ſheepe, leaſt thereby th to ſet eateſheopes 
vpon and ſnatch vp ſuch as are aliue: for very hardly and with much feb. 
adoe will they be made to forſake this fault, if once they laue begun | 
| to 
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e, after to 
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to eate rawc fleſh, He ſhall frame them in their youthto bring, and 


; ens eue — — — frei — 


and — inert warern with,whether it be his maſter,men 


the better to teach them ſo to doe, he ſhall firſt caſt a pretie way from 


him a peece of bread, Hee ſhall bee carefull to heale them when 


be ſicke. They are ſubiect eſpecially vnto three diſeaſ 

vel, theſcuinancie, andthe paineof de. es. Andes 
chen ace time ofexrreme ſommer 
wine | 


good that d 
often gi 


dene wer to coole hem irhall, 


the ioints 1 ——— rude 


their toong a little ſmew which is like vnto a ſmall broad and rounde 
worme. 


o cure them of this diſeaſe : ſo ſoone as the matter is per- 


ceiued, he ſhall cauſe him to drinke the tuice of beets with the pith 
. of elder tree: or elſe burne him in the brow with an hot iron: or elſe 


to ſouſe him euery day for the ſpace of fifteene or twentie dates togi- 
ther inſea water, three or fower times a day: or elſe in warme water 
made ſalt: for ſalted or ſea water hath a ingular vertue againſt the 
madnes of a dogge. And theſe are the ſignes of a madde dogge: He 1s 
more dry and le ane then ordinarily he was woont to be, he eateth no- 
ching, neither drinketh, although he ſeeme to be much altered and 
ſtarued with want he hateth water more then any thing elſe, 
—— — ky eden frieghin — 2 d 

ouer eies are is aſide, ſterne, an 
fixed vpon him whom he beholdeth, a ede tan hiker 
ä — — his head and eares caſt downe, his mouth 


va * — out a great blacke and wanne fo- 
ming and div ing at his mart Hye yer noſe, his taile 
— barking with a hoarſe voice, and his 


the one ſide or the other: he ſetteth vpon without bar 


knowne vnto him, or vnknowne,beaſt,cree, ſtone, yea his owne ſha- 
dow,ſfometimes he ſtandeth he runneth, nowe on the 


hand, no v on che left hand, other dogs runne from which 
| hee fawnethvponif —— them, mA maketh 


ie and paine ofthe thighes,is healed and cured after 


notwithſtanding the common 
remedieistocauſe them to take a glaſſe full of warme oile, and 
open the veine of the thigh , for their exulcerate eares com- 


ming through les, he muſtrub them with bitter almonds bruſed. 
For to kill fleas of dogs, you muſt rub them with ſea water, or with 
brine wich muse er wic old lees of oile of oliues. Th 

e 


of his haire 


Seer. 


— 
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I r ſheepe, 

Shut vp a dog cloſe in ſomeplace , fret ditto ſuch fortas 
that he may gnaw nothing bur — his dung & drie it: 
the powder of this d 3 udie fluxes, if it be ta- 
ken twiſe a day with millce, and continued gor the ſpace of three 
daies, remem ri g noreouer before you mixe the ſaide mille, to 
n ele, cs 1 in en 05 his 

er likewiſe is very ſingular in maligne vlcers, are 
2 282 plaſter fdogdamgies 
cellene for the ſquinancie. 


Thecightand ientih Cree 
_ | __ Of the Cartergor borſekgeper. 


E haue liceretofore of ſuch living creatures us are 
VV orcs fir and vſe of men inhabiting countrie villa- 


ges: in that which foloweth we willſpeake of thoſe which 
ſerue not onely for men inhabiting the ſaid villages, but alſo for them 
which inhabite and dwell in cities and great townes, as are the horſe, 
the mule, and the aſſe. I ſer the horſe before the reſt, as —— 
EIN wage 44 alſo affoording gr 
uiees t es, princes, prelates, & to be 
being the beaſt, which is peereleſſe, for his 


rage, furniture, proſite, and commoditie. Therefor — carter or 
—— — to whom apperteineth the e of countrie horſe, 
be a ſober and patient man, louing his beaſts well, and neuer beating 
them: but well may he acquaint them with the laſt, hv 
noiſe of his rod, with 1 * beate with his call: let them not at anie 


time 8 then 2 either in draught or trauell, 
let him currie them cheerefully and merilie euery morning, and in 
ſommer ſometimes ee: he muſt not giue them to drinke but 
at ordinarie houres, and aſter their reſt let him oftentimes vietowaſh 
the ir feete in ſommer wich cold water and omermewi wincorthe 
lees of wine for to 22 ID 
dulled or blunted, in the night time of their owne dun 

the hollow or ſole of theirhoofe : and chafedor — 
8 out of the res, r. age erer. muſt e. 
with vin im , prouãder, chaffe, oats, 
— be very 323 them goe 
without ſhooes or nailes : and let him be — ator 
eart-ſaddles,collars,bridles,or other parts of their cares and harnes 
be not torne or renc,or rotten, He muſtallo knowto — ill — 


—.— 
chre ed, packthreed,and ſh 6 n Balken, Far- 


ikea brand Ie jar he ſadlers trade, as alſo with 
the farriers, and th he muſt neuer be vnprouided of his bud- 
get and pouch furniſhe with tooles and neceſſaries about harnes and 
Rad nor yet of his iron ſtuffe for his beaſts feete. He muſt be verie 
care full to hnde out the cauſe when he ſeeth ne care, of his horſes halt, 
ofwhar foore it is, on lace ofthe handledor 
tried he moſt complainer elfe, and to put about hy ewe 
The . % 8 ſpecl —_— — — | 
05 make greatheed when his eaſt do caſt he old hooks, 
— Gen a new growing,and cauſe ſome 1 o be giuen him for che 
helpe ofthe growth of the new hoofe , and when he hath his thront 
heated to cocks him to be couered, 1frherewith he haue the cough ; 
and if in trauaile he haue taken coldel raine or cedious weather, to 
glue him then to eate ſome fenugreeke or aniſe ſeede amongſt his 
uender: to change him when he in paſt age: and alſo to take ac- 
ement of the loue that one horſe beareth towards another, 
and accordingly to ſet them one by another in the table, which hee 
cla mult every morning mike cleane in ſummer 2 gout the Jun 
bs bf Bat and letting none remaitie,and at night giue them freſh litter. Hem 
alſo caſtan eie about and ſee 2 by horſes do grow leane or n 
and then to fat them with fetches boiled 1 * _ and mixed amon 
their oates, as alſo with millet, panni ſodden and mingled 
with meale of beanes,and ala la. ſalt. pro pen udbe comtne totake vp 
— ing i the able for fare of their falling ſicke, intangling 
themſelues in their halters, and 2 of his b — let hun be 
carefull and wiſe age 4 his hgh in ſuch ſort as that 
it may be out of danger locke vpand keepe his harnes well, 
and made readie ouer outer pighragaink againſt the morning, 8 when he is 
to returne to his labour into the fielde, he be not to ſeeke ofany thing. 
If he haue an mules or yoong colts; he muſt put them e 
and reſerue them for ſoine ee 5 — 8 of his horſes' 


8 
| 0 the reſt. r ee qa, een 
8 or fault, he e as if h hchany proper 

timorous, ene. tech vpon his backe, or 


if he eee e l hang within his care 
ſome pretie de Reis ſtone 4 „ he ſhall hood- 
winkebim, o ſr ehine him a heal ſome ame ame of fre, 


— — 


Nen We b. and come aloft, he . 
le donne, he muſt be raiſed . 
nike ackeward,y — cody mich hl be 
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hold it in his hand, and when as the horſe ſhall go backeward, he ſhall 4 horſe going 

pull it hard with his hand to make him go forwarde, for ſo without all backward, 

doubt he will go foorthrighr, and amend his tault: if the horſe be gel- 5 

ded, he muſt 3 his tlughes with a long ſtaffe taken out of tlie fire 

very hot, and burnt at tho end: or he ſliall giue him feele of hiswhuſ- 

king rod betwixt his cares; if che horſe be hard to ſhooe, and trouble- 

ſome to handle and dreſſe in the ſtable, he ſhall put in one or both of 

his eares a little rounde pebble, and there it ſure with one or 

both his handes, and keepe them in his eares, and thus he ſhall make 

him as gentle and meeke as alambe. Fel 
Ik̃e is alſo the carters part to gouerne his herd of mares and coltes 

carefully that no inconuenience may befall them: he ſhall put them 

to feede, and ſhall ſend them to graſſe when it ſhall be due time, and 

that in large and mariſhi grounds. Notwithſtanding mariſh ground 

doth ſoften their hoofe very much, and maketh themitender ſighted, 

and begetteth water in their feete: and for this cauſe I could ike the 

high and hillie grounds hetter, being ſuchas from time to time haue 

raine or deawes dropping downe vpon them, andnot drie at an 

time, and ſuch as are rather voide and free, then incombred wit 

wood or other bodies of trees or logs: and yet further hauing a ſoft 

and ſweete graſſe rather then a high, great, and ſtrong graſſe. And 

not it hſtanding that mares be not ſo frolicke nor couragious, as hor- 

ſes be, yet they goe beyond in the race, and ſtand it out a great deale 

longer, and agame they be not ſo chargeable to keepe as horſes are, 

for they are not fed withithe beſt hay, they content themſelues to run 

in paſtures all the yeere long: true it is, that in winter and hen the 

ground is all eoueted with ſnow as alſo in the time of continuallraine, 

they muſt be put in ſome one houſe or other, and giue them ſuch hay 

as is good to eate, and in fommer to keepe them in ſome good coole 
ſhadowie place, and well grownewith good graſſe, and ſerued witli 

cleere waters: but neuer vpon the rough and ragged mountaines, as 

well for that they doe hardly feede there, as alſo becauſe that ſuch as 

are with foale can hardly elime without great paine, nor come downe 

without endangering themſelues to caſt their colts, You ſhall not ſuf- The covering of 

fer the mate to take b6rſe ofter then euery two yeere, to keepe and mere, 

breede of the beſt kinde and race, and not to bring in a baſe and de- 

generating kinde, againeto ſee that it be about mid March, to tlie 

end that at the ſame tune that,the mares were coueredand horſed, 

they may eaſily feede their coles, hauing tender and ſoft graſſe after 

harueſt : for about the ende of the eleuenth or twelfth moneth _ 

foale, andſotheir milke is the faſter, better conditioned, begettet 

allo and nouriſheth fairer coltes, and ſuch as thriue euen as We our 

ſelues would 7 the ſtalions alſo thus attended are the ſtronger, 

and doe mote abound wich a well concocted and ſlimie nature, and 


not 
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0 
not with a thinne and wateric,and withall they eouer them with more 
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courage, and beget greater coltes, and ſuch as are more hardie and 
ſtrong. He ſhall knowe that the mares _— to take horſe, when 
they-yeeld a whitiſh humour, at the place of generation, and that 
their priuie partes are more ſwolne, then they were wont to be, as 
alſo more hot then ordinarie, and eat not ſo much as they were wont. 
He ſhal let her take horſe twiſe a day, euening and morning before he 
let her drinke, and this ſhall be continued but ten dates, which paſt if 
ſhe refuſe him, he ſhall put her aſide as with foale, and ſhall take away 
the horſe, leaſt with his furious rage he make her that ſhee doe not 
conceiue. 


A borſt tocover The horſe that is leſſe then three yeeres olde, is not fit to couer 


Marei. 


A mare 


breede, h 


die to foale. 


mares, but eee good till he be twenty yeere olde. The 
mare is ſit to take horſe when ſhe is two yeeres old, that ſo being three 
her foaling time, ſhe may be able to feede it well: but ſhe is no- 
ing worth for this purpoſe afterſhe is once ten yeeres old: for horſe 
begotten of an old mare are looſe & heauy. One good horſe is mough 
for twenty mares: which at ſuch time as he is to couer them muſt 


well fed, and when the time . een muſt be fatted with barlie, 


fetches and ciches, to the ende he may the better ſerue for the pur- 
poſe : for the ſtronger and more diſpoſed he ſhall be to couer them, 
the ſtronger will the coltes be which he begetteth. If he haue no cou- 
e, but be feeble and out of hart, you muſt rub the ſecret partes 
the mare with a new and cleane ſpunge, and after rub the muzzle 
of the ſtallion with the ſame : if the mare will not admit the horſe, 
you muſt bruiſe a ſea onion, and rub her ſeeret part there with, for this 
will warme her: and to haue a horſe of the colour that you would de- 
ſire, couer the mare with a couering of the fame colour, at ſuch time as 
the horſe ſhall couer her. | 
The mare whereof we deſire to haue a good race, muſt not be yn- 
der two yeeres olde, as hath beene ſaid, nor aboue ten or twelue, and 
vnderſtand withall that being of a colder complexion then horſe, 
ſo ſhe faileth before them in that worke : ſhe muſt be well made of 
bodie, broad ſpread toward one, hauing a comely and pleaſant looke, 
her flanke and rumpe large, well fed, but a little leane, to the end that 
ſhe may hold her horſing the better, that ſhe haue not trauelled ofa 
longtime : thatſhe beare not but euery two yeeres, ro the end ſhe 
may the better feede her colt. When ſhe is with colt you mult feede 
her well, youmuſt not trauell or run her, nor leaue her to the extre- 
mitie of the cold, but keepe her in houſe when it raineth and ſnow- 


The mare rea- eth, and as long as any great cold weather is, that ſo ſhe may the bet- 
e — Fe 


ter bring foi ect colt. If the mare be in foaling, or that ſhe hath 
caſt her colt, you muſt bruiſe polipodie, and mingling it with warme 
vater, cauſe her to drinke it wich a horne. If ſhe haue foaled well, you 
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may not touch her colt with your hand: for and —.— it neuer 7he mere that 4 
ſo little you hurt it. — hack foaledes 22 doth foale, 'F 
ſuceour her with drinksof warme water, ngling ſalt cherwith and 

meale alſo both evening and be ſp! 


WP 


the leaſt : after this you muſt giue her good hay and ſuffici | | 

keepe her cleane with good litter, that ſo ſhemay reſtat eaſe: forthis | 

her good feeding doth cauſe her colt to proſper,and ſtrengtheneth it. 
After that the colt is foaled it muſt be — aA To order colt 


and wide place, tothe end that cold may not hurt it, neither yet the wales. 
mare by reaſon of the ſtraitnes of the place: and when it ſhall bee 
ſtronger, it ſhall be accuſtomed to eate hay, to the end that the dams 
milke failing, it may haue learned to feede vpon a firmer nouriſh» 
ment, but it ſnall be let run with the mare in the paſture, that ſoſhe 
may not moutne for lacke of the fight of her colt: for commonly 
mares are ſicke for the loue of their coltes, if they cannot ſee theni. 
When it ſhall be eighteene monethes olde, y ou ſhall begin to waine 
it, and pur it in the houſe built for coltes, — ou ſhall tame it, 
putting a halter about the necke, and that rather 2 wooll then of 
coard, that ſo it may not feele any hard thing to annoy it: and if it 
vill not abide to be tied , you muſt make it faſt with two thong of lea- 
ther or of hempe, or with/a bridle vnto the manger, that ſo it may be 
acquainted with touching a and handling, and that ſo alſo it may learne 
not to be afraid of any that ſhall be made: ir will be good alſo 
to ſet it amongſt others that are already tamed, for ſeeing them ſo 
haltred, it will at length accuſtome it ſelfe to ſubiection: as yet you 
muſt ſp eake- it faire and touch ie with your hand, ſometimes rubbing 
the Sg head or bellie, and ſometimes the rumpe, legs and feete, 


PTY 1 * — dats 


ſometimes er it vp, making it cleane, and rubbing it very gently, 

3 mak 233 much ot it, as vntill it become ſo tame t 
know the b that currieth it, and the rider that ouſt | 

bac ke it, boy or hr erſtand their words and voices, and ſmelling 


him to know him before he get vp: ſometimes you ſlull ſet a childe 
vpon the backe, tothe end he may learne to indure to beare oneʒgiue 
it good hay and good graſſe: lead it te water with one already mana- 
ged and fitted to the Wer after it hath drunlce giue it bats, at euening 
ſtraw itwith litter vp to the knees, and — rub the legs 
and the whole body wirli the ſame litter, and after leade — 
When it is three yceres old, you muſt breake and acquaint and fit i: 
for ſuch work as you 2 Ae eete. As for _— e, ifyou would 
N ir and ankles it ſerue you ſometimestotake a 1ourney vpon, Te burne the - 

Ieould wiſh you to giue it . wich fire 1 — ng cole wich aw y. 
my ou ſhall commit to the doing of ſbmeakelful rv 

the ſpting, autumne, & decreaſe ofthe moon, and at fochs 25 — 

yong 3 fallrwo ye ers old: and this muſt be done as well in the 


legs 
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torment them, or caſt them into feare with high ſpeeches and threat- 
ning wordes,or elſe by any other meanes ſo long as they be in the ſta- 


ble: but rather to handle them with all meekenes, aſwell ia worde as 
in touching or handling in what manner ſocuer it be. Thi 


To fit the colt for the ſaddle , the good rider muſt firſt put ypon 


his head a halter with a rouler of woode, not attempting to doe any 
other thing at that time, and ſo to leaue him for two or three howres 
vponthe reines being of cordes, and after ſuch tune to take all away 


for that day: the next day ſomwhatlate to put it on againe, and ſo to 
leaue it for ſome certaine time: afterward taking him by his reines, 


he muſt leade him a little out of his place, drawing him along ſome 
twentie or thirtie paces from thence, ſometime walking him, and 
other ſometime ſtaying lum ſtill vpon the ſodaine, according as hee 
ſhall ſee it good, that is, according to the ſtubbornnes and frowardnes 
or the eaſines & gentlenes of the colt. So ſoone as he is come into the 
ſtable, he ſhall haue this halter taken from of hum, putting him in his 
accuſtomed headſtall, and giue him rather ſome hate to eate, then to 
lead him to water, and after that to giue him his ordinary of oates. 
The third day he ſhall not only put on his foreſaid halter at the accu- 
ſtomed how re, but alſo a ſaddle, without ſtirrups, pettrell, or crupper, 


girding him gentlie, & ia all kinde maner, faſtning and buckling the 


fame very lightly, he ſhall yet do nothing but lead him out of the ſta» 
ble by his halter, handling him alwaies louingly, & leading him with 
all gentlenes whither he will willingly go: and after that he is come 
into the fallowes and plowed grounds, he ſhall get into them, where 
having taken with him ſome long ſmall whisking wande, he ſhall firſt 
nake him to ſtand ſtill, then afterward he ſhall wake his colt go a litle 
pace, and from that little, ſomewhat faſter and faſter, nowe and then 
giuing him a gentle touch or remambrance with his ſaide ſmall rod, 


which he ſhall then ſhewe-ynto him: after making him ſtande ſtill 


againe, he ſhall holde him vp with curteous and frendly wordes, and 
rubbing him with his hand;ſhall carrie him backe againe vnto his ſta- 
ble, and there preſently take off his ſaid furniture, and put him in his 
ordinary tiall or headſtall: the fourth day he ſhall make him re ady as 
he did the day before, and hauing Naben hi n faire, he ſhall ſet a little 
boy vpon him, and if he ſee that he beginne not to ſinite and ſnort 
and to take on any whit at all, he ſhall leade him by the reines out 
of the ſtable, aud leadt him a prettie way of, making much of him 
with his: hande, and touching his heade, necke, and. breaſt: and 
ſhall lead him to ſome blocke made to get vp by ( and this ſo long as 
he is ridden without ſtirrups) and tliere cauſing the boy to come off, 
he hunſelf ſhall get vpon him very liglitly, & holding the raines euen 


in his hand, ſhall cauſe one to give him ſome ſinall whisking rod, and 


wich it he ſhalcouchor ſtroake his necke, and {lacking the raines alt 
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tleſhall cauſe him to goe forward ſoftly : if he or any leaping tricks 
he ſhallſtay him wich the bridle ſtill ſſ 1 ouingly vnto him: and 
ſeeing that he groweth quiet, he ſhall make him go ſoftly, and ſet him 
on by a little faſter and faſter, vntill he make him pace and trot: ha- 
ving done this in good fort for ſome prettie while, he ſhall bring him 

ane to his ſtable, here hauing faſtened him to the manger, he ſhal 
couer him that he take no cold; and about an hower after he ſhall 
take off his ſaddle and bridle at once, rubbing him with freſh ſtraw, 
but eſpecially the places wet with ſweate , and then couering him 
with hiscloath : and after hauing rubd his legs and feete, he ſhall let 
him drinke and giue him to eate and ſhake vp his litter about him. 
The fifth day hauing ſad led, brideled, and girded him as he had beene 
accuſtomed, he ſhall lead him to the place of getting vp, and there 
ſhall get vpon him, lead him through all manner of waies, ſometimes 
trotting, ſometimes ſoftly, vntill he begin to waxe hot, and this order 
ſhall be obſerued euerie day, yet ſtill worm, mes making 
him go & trot ſo long as vntill he be wearie: this being the belt way to 
make him lift his legs, & to carrie himſelfe handſomly inthe reſt of his 

arts, not faylivg thereupon to bring him backe vetie ſoftly vnto the 

able, where he ſhalwalk him vntill ſuch time as he leaue ſweating, & 
the he ſhal ſet him vp in his place: he ſhal hold on this courſe with the 
horſe vntil he ſee him chroughly won, & the he ſhal cauſe to be ſhoed 
on his hindermoſt feet pnly, to the end he may cary bum throgh rough 
& ſtony waies without hurting his of hoof:& he ſhal not vſe any thing 
elſe to ride him with, ſaue _ his whippet & halter for to make him 
eee, LO ee eee, cap, to riſe behinde and before: alſo he * 

all traine him to ſcoure over ſinall hils , the tops of hils , and great 
high hils, and againe to come downe the ſame verie ſoftly : and ſom- 
times riding him to the places where mils, forges, & ſuch other hamer 
works are, as alſo where there is beating of linnẽs, to the endthat after 
ward he way not RM afraid at any ſuch noiſe: he ſhall bring him alſo to 
the place where are carts, waines, tumbrels, cars, coaches, charets, wa- 
22 of ſheepe, herds of ſwine, kine and goats; making him 

kewiſe to ſee lambs and calues or other beaſts & cattell having their 
throats cut. He ſhall marke all theſe things day by day, til he perceiue 
him readie, and ſee him certainly with his owne eies, that he doth not 
vſe to ſnuffe and take on at the ſmels of the foreſaid things, and then 
he ſhall furniſh him with all manner of things, and gereing vpon him, 
ſhal guide him into many places, making bun to goe by ſteps, to trot, 
to leap ditehes, to fivimm riuers and other waters: and notwithſtandiy 
this, he ſhall not faile to giue him ſuch a kinde of pace & goingas ſhall 
ſeem moſt agreeable vnto him: for a genet would be trained vnto one 


maner of pace, & a courſer to another; & ſoa horſe for the war, a cur- 


tall, or any other ſuch horſe, moſt neere vnto his naturall W 
1 | N 3 Thar 
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Signes of agood That colt, horſe or ſtalion may be iudged to be good, that is 
Pg 7 ef 4 preat,thicke boned, of a good ſhape, hauing aſmall head, and ſodrie 
Seen wee as that there is nothing of it but sein and bones: ſinall eares, ſharpe 
and e but great cies, ſtanding out, blacke and cleane : verie 
wide noſtrils, puft vp and grear : ſmall iawes, thinne and drie: his 
throat equally divided on both ſides: a necke ſomewhat long and 
made compaſſe wiſe, being thinne neere vnto the head: a ſhort back, 
broad and ſomewhat ſhrinking done like a valley: his mane curled, 
thicke, and long, and hanging downe vpon the right fide; a broad 
breaſt, open, boſſed out, and verie fleſhie : his ſhoulders great and 
ſtraight: his ribs round: his chine double: his belly round truſſed: 
his codsalike great and ſmall: his raines large and ſomewhat giui 
downe : his taile long, and tufted with haire, thicke and curled: his 
legs matches, thicke of bone, but thinne, drie, and bare of fleſh, high 
and ſtraight: his knee round and ſmall, and not wreſted inward : a 
round buttocke: thicke thighes, long, fleſhie, ſinewie and ſtrong : a 
blacke hoofe, hard, high, holowed, round, good and open, and riſing 
asitſhould toward the paſterns, and the crowne or top of it verie 
ſmall aboue : which is cheerfull,quicke, gentle, having no ill qualitie 
nor diſeaſe :* for they which are of ſuch a nature are verie eaſie and 
tractable, and patiently indure any labour: alſo hemuſt not be mad 
or franticke, fearfull, running backward, hauing the ſciatica, a ſlacke 
eater, not ſcouring much, not vſed to lye dow ne in waters or rivers, 
And yetthough 5, ern loſt an eie, or haue beene hurt in any part of 
his bodie in any combate or fight, he is not to be accountedthe worſe 
for that, prouided that in the reſt of his bodice he be ſound : againe 
that horſe is to be eſteemed for a good ſtalion which hath followed 
the wars, becauſe he will beget noble and copragious colts; and ſuch 
as ſhall be fierce in all aduentures, and difficult & long enterpriſes: 
beſides that he be of colour, bay, browne, red, dapple gray, watchet, 
or mouſe colour, which is a certaine note of an at᷑tiue and couragious 
_ horſe.” And to ſpeake in a word of the goodnes and fairenes of a 
horſe: he muſt haue the eies and ioynts of an oxe; the ſtrength of a 
mule, che foote of the ſame z the hooues and 1 of an aſſe; the 
throat and necke of a woolfe ; the eare and taile of a foxe; the breaſt 
and haire of a woman; the boldnes of a lyon; the ſharpe and quicke 
ſighr of a ſerpent; the pace ofa cat; ligitnes and nimble nes of a hare; 
a high pace; a deliberate trot; a pleaſant gallop; a ſwift runniug; a 
rebounding leap and preſent, and be quicke in hand. | 1 5 
Tohmwtheage The carterlikewiſe maſt haue knowledge of the age of his hor- 
of horſes, ſes, to the end he may ſo ſet them on worke as their ſtrength will beſt 
beare. The age of horſes is know ne by their feete, hooues, and ſpe. 
cially by their teeth. The horſe for the moſt part hath on and ten- 
tie teeth. It is true that e riſtotle would haue tlie horie to haue for- 
tie. 
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tie. He beginneth to haue teeth the firſt three moneths, and by the 
ende of the firſt yeere he hath ſixe aboue and as many below : at thir- 
tie moneths he chaungeth two aboue and two below, and at fortie 
two moneths he hath foure new ones on both ſides, hich touch thoſe 
which he had laſt comming. When he is fower yeeres old, then the 
teeth called dogs teeth doe fall out and others come in their place. 
Before the ſixth yeere the great ia - bone teeth that are on the vp- 
per ſide do fall out, and inthe ſixth yeere thoſe that were firſt fallen 
do grow againe. In the ſcuenth yeere all the whole number is fulfil- 
led, and they are all hollow : and after this time no man can certainly 
know how / old a horſe is, but that about tlie twelfth yeere there is to 
be ſeene in them an extraordinarie blacknes: adde further, that by 
how much the horſe groweth older, ſo his teeth grow longer, except 
ſome certaine ones which are ſhorter by reaſon of his eating of his 
meat, and theſe ſhew themſclues the more, asthey draw neerer and 
neerer the forepart ofthe iaw. The tenth yeere the temples begin to 
fal & grow hollow, and ſomtimes the ciebrowes do waxe gray haired, 
the horſe doth make ſliew of ſadnes and a mine of melancholy in his 
forchead; he h in his necke; he is heauie of bodie; fe bath 
eies of a deadh colour; his baire gray, that eſpecially of bay, blacke, 
and wag 7m as that 8 _ GED 3 _ co- 
lours ing vpon darke: ray flea- bitten groweth white, and 
the white 2 88 = gray — ſomewhat darke. 
There are many wrinkles and plaites in the vpper part of his broome 
or bruſhing ml they are commonly counted to be as many yore 
old, as there is wrinkles Bund in that 2 Furthermore, an old horſe 
skin drawne vp with our fingers abideth ſoa long time, but a yoong 
horſes falleth downe Garg and by. | | 
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woorts mixed with white wine. In the meane time he muſt take away 
from them their oates and b gither, and to feed with nothing 


but their owne and II and graſſe meate, toſee and if 
they will recouer through the time * yeere, It will be good alſo 
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ge of a carter, to haue eſpeciall care of the Tod 


The ſcalding 
the vrine. 


Paine of the | 
bead. 


roppin | 

— „ his necke and head heauie and hanging 
T The ouercooled horſe is cured by giuing him to drinke fivines 
bloud all hot with wine: or maſticke and rue boiled with honie, or a 
little common — pep ay) TY diſcaſe commeth vnto him, 
when as ſweating and being hot, he is ſet in a cold place, and thereup- 
on it draweth vp his ſinewes, and hardneth his hide: you muſt ſet lim 
in a very hot place, couering r warme wich coueringsdowne 
to the ground, and putting vnder his belly ſeauen or eight great thick 


ſtones red hot, you ſhall quench them there by _— warme water 
ſo by t 


n them by a little and a little, and oft, that 
eat may him ſweate. a 
The naile in the 


eie. 


is meanes the 
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vertue it haue clenſed and 
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The o en cis The ſtrooken eie is cured by applying | 

4-22 of bread crums ſteept in Joo i or bread toſted and ſteept in 
white wine, if this do no good you muſt open the head veine. 

The bleared tie, The bleared eie is cured by an eie falue made with frankincenſe, 
mirrhe, ſtarch and fine honie : as alſo by a frontlet made of frankin- 
cenſe and maſticke finely powdred'and braied with the whites of 


mingled with burnt ſalt, or the ſeede of wilde parſnep pouned, and 
preſſed out of a linnen cloth ypon your eie ſcars, 


Ws. of plantaine with honie. 9 
The hareſo1 The enceur doth bring preſent death vnto horſes: wherefore you 
re an oY muſt ſo ſoone as you ſee the breſt kernellto be ſwolne, plucke it = 


_ tbe without any ſtaying : and if in thus pulling of it away any veine 


| how much the kernell ſhall grow greater, ſo much greater an unpo- 
ſtumation it would make, and not ſo onely, but therewithall cauſe 

a death. 
The avines, The horſe hauing drunke much,or watred very quicklie after his 
heate and trauaile,and vpon it growing colde,and not being walked, 
doth beget the Auiues, which do but little differ from the diſeaſe cal- 


eommeth of too much cooling of water, the throate hauing beene 
heated, whereupon the horſe looſeth his appetite to cate and his reſt 
likewiſe,and his eares become colde: you mult preſently prouide to 
helpe him, in taking away the Auiues after this manner: Bend down 
the eare betwixt his necke and his chyne , make incifion with a knife 
forthe purpoſe along vpon the hard fleſhines, which one woulde ſaie 
to be nothing but a very white {inew : plucke away the white carno- 
firie or fleſhic ſubſtance: lay to the place aſwell within as without, a 
linnen cloth diptin the white of an egge, couer the horſe by and by 
with a good couering, and walke him ſo long as vntill that his eares 
become Ware ging him a drinke made with water, ſalt, and meale, 
bur firſt cauſing him to cate a little good hate: let him reſt three daies 
in the ſtable, and cate and drinke there: or elſe make him hot fomen- 
tations, and thoſe of ſuch things as are proper in that caſe, to be ap- 
plied vnto tlie part, for to remooue the humour, afrerwarde applie a 
cataplaſme made of barly meale and three ounces of roſin, all boiled 
in due fort in good ſtrong red wine; and when the matter ſhal be ga- 
thered and ready for ſuppuration, giue it a gaſh with a knife, to let the 
+ > Cs ſuppurated 


cataplaſme made 


egges, applied to the browes and ſuffred there to lie vntill the eiet 
ceaſe toſhed teares, and aſter to raiſe the frontale with annointing 
the edges thereof with oile and warme water beaten togit be.. 
Theharre of The ſcars of the cies are healed with rubbing them with your 
tbe eien, owne faſting ſpittle and ſalt, or wich the powder of the cuttle bone 


A Paine of the All paines of the eies are cured by annointing them with the iuice 


ſhould burſt, you muſt tie it at both ends with a ſilke threed : looke 


led the kings euill, bicauſe as well in beaſts as in man the kings euill 


rnehr een ww 
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ſuppurated & ripe matter out; afterward put in the holod place rents 
— — wirly tote te n them and TY 
the fame. * Ken craueth eee re e 8 
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warme water: then after that a liniment of the gall Kh. or of 


ſalt & tartar beaten rogither with ſtrong vi And as conc 
adrinke , you muſt take of olde oile two pound, of olde wine a pot- 
tle amongſt all this you ſhallmixe nine efigges with nine leekes 


heades : temperthem all well togither, and afterward make a decoc- 
tion, in the end whereof, but before it be ſtrained; you ſhall adde of 
falt and nitre well pouned ſo much as you ſhall ſee neceſſarie: of all 
well ſtrained you ſhall make a drinke, wink you fliall cauſe him to 
take with a horne twiſe a day, that is morning and euening a quarter 
of a pinte at a time. For his meate cauſe him to take greene barly, 

or fetches, or che meale of _ ,- amongſt which you ſhall gan el 
nitre. 

The les of a borſe or landuleswhich. happen vnder his The fai 
throate, and fall downe from 2 much cooled, are cured by 

wer him vnder the throateinthe morning, afrerwarde couer his 

* a linnen cloth, and rub all his throate ofcentimes with freſh 
. eſpecially the place of his diſeaſe. 
The barbes hindring the horſe from eating by bete of hauing The barbe, 
the toong ſwolne, are healed by making him eate peaſe, beanes, or 
the ſtalkes of peaſe or beanes, bicauſe that the bruiſing and breaking: 
of them cauſeth this ſwelling to go away: and if tlie barbes doe growe 
there againe, you muſt cut them out with a very ſharpe iron, being 
likewiſe very hot, for thus are they taken out of the hollow of the 
roofe of the mouth, and for the reſt not taken away by burning, you 
muſt cut them away.with a pairo of ſheares euen to the quickbe. 

For the exereſcence of fleſh growing vnder the horſes bodic,you.Theſoupe,or 
muſt ſhane the place and make ineiſion with ſome knife fit for the > Lage 
purpoſe, and then 2 annoint it morning and e ann 
the ointinent called Dialthæa | 

Flies are — Faves) weis fades wih pitch and oile; or 2 OE awaie 
graſs mingled and pou red ene and then by raving. fetch 

ower vpon them againe. 

The diſeaſe of the gums and teeth * Annie colrs, Thepaine of 
when they are grow ing their teeth tempet of fullers earth ( che beſt me 
yon can come by is that of Reines) in very ſtrong vineger, and there- 
wen their iawes on the autſide, but more a great deale 3 

| place 


The ſhort win | 
ded ho 


1 55 


place wakes the paine orlivelled gums 
The ſhort winded horſe, or he which cannot Land bo. 
& which hath his flanks 1 which notwithſtanding | 


bi ee yetund 
1 will 
eing new, and 


rſe, 


that — l 


; nc abun 


BP. Þ 
Abe 


foiſtie hay, 
the remedie for it 
8 —— 


lee at his 
. eds rel 


_ 


noſtrils, wherein there is mixt a 


will not ſtirre, 
which in eating 


cauſed of 


him with a 


but 
of husmeue 


— ene 
windes, 
— — kinde of dung in hi prouander, 
may be, to draw blood vpon 
his breaſt and backe tlie ſaid 
reins and — olive : avd hauing done this for the 

daies, then the next Gue daies following to make him take downe 
of oile: to giue him 


e wi- 
min- 


ſpace of 


quicke brimſtone, aines 


of each a like much, make thein in powder, and make 


thereof a decoction in honie and water, or elſe in ſome compoſition 


that is good and thicke, whereof y 
the bignes of a big wallnut wich 


hun pelarag  ragragrr 
c A 

81 his head 
and not ſufferi 


hower,to the c 


not haue eaten any thing for the ſpace 
king of this, ne 
Ken A of it. 1 
or 


ſhall 


high, totbe end he may 
that the drinke may 


. ginger,cummin,fennell-ſeed,andthe rootes Gal 
powdred, min 


pale th 


— 


vpon him, let hum pace him very 


ue him — 
e and — thicke red wine, but 
ſuch as is good and noble: or elſe make hima drinke with 


a, as much of the 


there with ſome 

make the horſe to rake it downe with wine, 
ſwallow it the more eaſily, 
him to hold it downe, at the leaſt for a good halfe 


his bowels: after 
this drinke you ſhall giue him freſh graſſe, or the leaues of roſes or 
willow tree to temper the heate of the ſaid drinke: but the horſe muſt 


ther yet muſt he cate any thing forthe Aike 


7 by the he 


of one halfe day before the ta- 
— 


, that io — may 


not caſt it vp p againe: and thus much for the cure of the ſhortwinded 


horſe,if the diſeaſe be not 


cauſe to ceaſe this 


at panting,w 
and if withall you | 


hich doth 


e too olde. Which notwit 
that it ſhould be, yet you may releeue it for ſome time, if you ſeare lim 
a lietle ypon both the ſides of the . — 
e him in his flankes: 
it his noſtrils, that ſo he may attract and dra in 


the aire and —— and as eaſily let it goe : beſides theſe waies ! 


would haue alſo to giue 
todrinke ſome ſweete wine. Another 
conſiſteth in gi 


him a drinke | 


himrocate, ſome grapes 
remedie there is, which 
e with agaricke and fenu- 


and 


dwith red wine: or elſe to cauſe him to ſiyallow the 


Flood of a little dog, which 
the rootes of gentian, of 


ich yet is not aboue ten daies old: or to take 
wilde cueumers and bitter almonds, and to 


powne 


<_Teg c a... ee id itn he” 


Wag by 
3 tl —— Dee incipall, 
and haue accordingly ſome 090 office in the bodie TEE 
more ſoueraigne remedie, then the flitting of the beaſtes noſtrils, and 
if after this the beaſt doe not amend,then to cauſe himtotake yowne 
a good pinte of the drinke following with a horne. Take fenugrecke 
_—_ eede, of each a quarter of a e 

trhe, of each an ounce, ſugar, the oatemeale of great wild 
w_ each an ounce, all theſe being well powned and let — 
bag y ou ſhall cauſe it to be infuſed all a u hole night in hot water, — 
the day following you ſhall giue ĩt to the beaſt, as bath beene faidzand 
this ſhall be 1 adding thereto a bowle of oile of roſes, euen 
to the end of the cure. — fiue egs tobe laid to one 


e A. ſtrong vineger, and the next morning when they ſee 


that the ſhell is became very tender and ſoft, they giue them to the 
horſe to take dow ne. Furthermore you muſt neucr draw blood from 
the horſe in what: place ſocuer:thatitbe; but it ſhall be good to 1 
it vnto lim, and cinue the gum tragacanth wich ſweete 


| The ague of a hoiſe is cal by lood vane, The horſe bis 
liche d — — 
ces, or about the place — aboue the fundament: but ; 


if in neither of thoſe two places, or where they cannot be fouiid, you 
muſt take the necke vaine toward the wind 2 206 N. perceiue 
tbat there is nerde ot A drinke you ſhall Ars alandfu 


and mingle the iuice with gum tragacanth, fine frankincenſe, and a 


fem prouence roſes, you ſhall make him take it all M ch honied water, 
in ſoine pretie _ quantitie. It is knowne amongit other markes 
that he hath an ague, if he haue the ſtopping of his vrine and his cares 


become cold, wi \erir and hanging downe, 


In the famtnès of iſie hart, it wave to keepe the borſe very hot, The 2 of 


hart, 


and to giue him this drinke 5 myrche two ounces, gum tragacanth the 
fower ounces, ſaffron ft er drams, — — 
curie a pound, and fine frankincenſe lo much as ſhall be ſufficient and 


re all theſe mixt together and made into powder, ſhall 


c reſerued for your vſe, and that ſhall be in giuing two ood ſpoone- 
fuls thereof wi r 95 The and two 
bowles of oile of roſes, 32 will ſerue for many daies, euen till 
the horſe doe ſinde hi 
is good for way _ 
very ſtiffe. 


W ich 


2 Kat. = 


borſe. 


ISS 


ife better. And further kno that chis drinke 5 ,, hen 
theirbackeorloinmebrolkenud members back. 


Forthe horſe agel, youth hall cauſe him to ſwallow 11 puer 


with the latina ounces of ole, with one pinte of red 
wine, and in ſommer two ounces of oile onely 5 with the like quan- 
; * : _ wine that is aboue named: 

at In the pain ofrhebcllic which ſ6mecallthe birch;you ſhall ake 
bellie, be t wilde toe or of the garden rue, you ſhall poune it well, & 
with hot wine you ſhall make him'adrinke: vnto this drinke you way 
adde cummin & fennel feed in like quantitie, and after keepe hum hot 
in ſome cloſe and well couered place: before you giue him this drink, 
you muſt get vpon his backe, — walke him a long time, and chat ra- 
ther in liigh place then in low and feldes: — you are com- 
3 | d it the ſeaſon be cold youſhal cloath hum with a good 
n cloth, rubbing his flankes oh oile, vntill ſuch time as he be 
become cold, and doe breake winde. It would be good alſo to conuey 
into his fundament ſome hollow ioint of a reede or roſe tree ſufficient 
thicke, and halfe a foote long, annointed with common oile, and let 
this ſame hollow rede be in ſuch ſort faſtened vnto has taile, as that: 5 

may not by any meanes come forth, and this done then to get v 
the horſe, and — him. But hot ſoeuer things goe you m lier 
him haue mente of hot qualitie, and to drinke water boiled with cum- 


r Ry in equall — — niir 7 — 


| nine ofchc fliescalled 3 — 


applie them to the thigh, and howſoeuer it fareth with him, yet to 
keepe them there for ſome time: tlus will procurt vrine: but in any 
caſe giue him them not in powder, cliſter or drinke. It is good alſo to 
eg wirh the decoction of creſſes, rem and rootes of 
c 
 Ferthe 2 the abel, take orpin and bridaſtine; caltebemn: ark: 
* coales, and let the ſons vp into the horſes e. that ſo 
/ debeo congealed: ove in his ebay reſolued and caſt 
0 
n For the flyin — cote{byms . blood: e 
— — the eb 49 : pply a hor ants —— throte, 
tents and vpon them, moiſtened inthe 
| purge pa, na after let hum if — daies in the ſtable. 
rhelhr. For the lauartake pepper, asallo the leaues of 2 olde 
ſwinesgreaſe,andmakeanemplaiſterto mplaiſter to be laid v — re 
The fixge, For the fig, you muſt pare che hoofe ſo far 
ay male re 2 able roome and ſpace, —— 2 
A a ſpunge there and tit it very harde, that ſo the 
reſt of the fig may be eaten away euen to the cleft. 


For the wen, open it when you ſhal perceiue itto be full ofmareer 4 
afcerward ee rant . 


ntrie Farm. 789 


lay vnto the ſore: beware there be not in the bottome of it ſome 
ſtrange and vnuoonted thing. : oY 

For the galling of the backe that is new done, take two great ont- For a galid 

ons and inake a decoction thereof in boiling water, afterwarde you bar 
ſhall apply it to the fore place as hot as the hotſe can abide itę all the 
ſwelling will be gone away in one might. Otherwiſe, take ſalt in pow - 
der, and wet it in ſtro a. pad Ao thereto rhe yolke of an 
egge, with all this togither you ſhallrub the place, and you ſhall ſec 
the proofe ; or elſe waſh the place with wine or very ſtrong vineger, 
lay aloft yponit lime made in powder and mixt with home, continue 
tlis remedie ſo long as till the lech be come againe, and the bone co- 
uered with it, then to cauſe haire to grow vpon it, you muſt poune the 
ſhels of ſmall nuts burned, and being mingled with oile, annoint the 
place wanting haire, and it will be ouergrowne in a ſhort time. 

For a horſe ſwaide in the backe, or complaining of hauing beene 4 horſe add 
ouerladen, applie vnto the reines of his backe an emplaſter made of «bk. 
ſtone piteh, with the powder of bole armoniake, dragons bloud, oli- 
banum, maſticke, galles, of each equall waight: let the plaiſter be laid 
ſomew hat hot vpon the offended part, which you ſhall not take _ 

e _— forſake the place when you touch it: for then the 

For the ſwellings cauſed on the hotſe backe by the ſaddle, open it The backs 
firſt with a knife, afterward lay plegets vpon it wet in the whites of ſwolve, | 
egges three daies togither: and the place if it be ſwolne and harde, it 
wil be healed with coleworts, pellitorie, wormewoode, and beares- 
breech,bruſed togither and ſtamped and boiled togicher with ſweete 
ſeame: 14 e the place offended and hurt. 283 

For the diſeaſe called graps, which are moules and ſcabs on the The ſeabsof the 

heeles, peele away the ſcabs, and then waſh the place with the decoc- heeles. 
tion of mallowes, brimſtone, and mutron ſewer: put the droſſe or 
thicke ſubſtance of this vpon the place, and binde it faſt and cloſe 
thereto, afterward take it away a6 ee the place with an ointe- 
ment made of vineget, mutton ſewet, the gum of the firre tree, and 
new waxe of all alike, and boile them al togither. 

le is a ſingular good remedie for the iaundiſe which followeth : The jaundiſe. 
take of panicke corne, and ſmallage, of each a pound, boile them all 
with lupines and good bony, and of the whole ſtrained, make him 

take a pint, eight daies togither. | 
If he be coſtiue, he may be helped by drinke or cliſter, the dripke 
ſhall be ſuch, giue him ordinarily of the powder of wilde rue with the 
ſeed thereof ſteeped in good red wine: or elſe take the roote of yel- 
lowe flower de luce with aniſſeedes and opopanax : and of all theſe 
beaten togither very ſmall, you ſhall make three doſes or draughts, 
with three ounces oh good ted wine, and aſmuch oile oliue, and thoſe 
| | ON 


Coſtinenes, 
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- e 1 5 ooke mn \ 
on three ſeuerall daies. In — 1 


put the wice of pale eo- 
loured flowre deluce, in three of the decoction of wallows and 
perrie, and into the whole you ſhall put of ſal nitrum, and the dung 

of pigeons, of each an ounce, of oile de baies and rue, of each three 
ounces, After the cliſter giuen, he muſt be walked a great while, and 
very ſoftly. Some farriers or horſeleaches haue in this diſeaſe made 
triall of hares dung, with eee hony, and ſiue graines of 
per, to make a drinke to take with the brothi of cich peaſe, or red 


The ſwelling of The horſe oftentimes hauing eaten too much barly or other pro- 
the borſes uander that is hurtfull, is troubled with the ſwelling of his flankes, and 
Rauber. the reſt of his body: to take the ſane away, you mut make a decocti- 
— e | — He? PREG! HE and other ſoluble 
erbes,putting t bran, ie, and oile: and hauing warmed 

this decoction, he ſhal haue a cliſter giuen him with — — 

uin the ſhanłe therof x 3 great & long: this being well 
accompliſhed, annoint his belly with oile, and after cauſe it to be rubd 

with a round ſtaffe by two men, beginning before, and ſo going back- 

ward, ſtopping vp his fundament: after * get vpon him and walke 

bim — a long time, vntill that he haue voided, not onely 

this cliſter, but wichall ſome part of the dung, which he had in his bo- 


branches, or of elme, with three ounces of oile oliue, ſcallions braied, 
ſeuen in number, hony three ounces, freſh butter and goats ſewet, of 
each an ounce, the iuice of plantaine three ounces, with olde white 
wine, or the broth of cich peaſe: this will ſerue for thriſe, to be taken 
three . daies togit — ee ee e 
inet To keepe your great horſes that they may not be moleſted an 
4 * 7 troubled ingrea hows with the ſtinging of flies you muſt rub their 
haire with the iuice of the leaues of gourdes. | 
T he farcie. For the farcie of the legs, you malt ſhave the place, and after an- 
noint it with the oile of . — for the ſpace of fower daies euening & 
morning: and let not the horſe go foorth to water all the whules that 
his haire is not grow ne againe: or elſe let him haue a ſtrake with an 
iron, longwaies, and ouerthwart: otherwiſe, for the farcie of a horſe 
how harde to cure ſoeuer it be, you muſt take the rootes of common 
cotton thiſtle (which is the broad and white leaued thiſtle) and make 
him eate them in ſhives with his oates, it will heale him without all 
faile, in leſſe then fifteene daies, or three weekes, if it be e 
giuen him to eate: and the remedie is very eaſie, ſeeing the horſe ꝙ 
willingly eate it. f 
c.. For clefts which happen betwixt the ioint of the legge 1 


J 


the Commttie Farme. 199! 

hoofe, ſhaue away the haire, waſh the place with wine, annoint it with 

an ointment made of ſoote, verdegreaſe, and hony pouned and boiled 

togither, mingling therewith in the ende ſome ſume: if the chaps be 

very deepe in, ſeare them... 
For the ſcab you muſt let him bloud in conueni zACCOL> For the ſea. 


ding to that place where the diſeaſe is: fora conuenient purge, it will 
be good e ou der of the roote of wilde com cùmber min- 
gled with ſal nitrum and giuen in a borne with white wine: the medi- 
cine oftentimes giuen doth purge him of euill humours: for an out - 
ward remedie, take eee dir, r deer da, cal- 
led Aſphaltum, Wiel all . 21: flglue it in newe butter ſal- 
ted, and with this ointment you ſnall rub him all ouer his body in the 
greateſt heate of the ſunne, and by many petſons, and a long time. If 
you loue not rather to take of vineger a quarter of a pinte, of perro- 
ſin fowre ounces, pitch or gum of the cedar ttee fowre ounces, and 
mixe them all well rogither in an ointment, with mans vrine and 
warme water, putting thereto of ſweet ſcame and olde oile, of each 
threcounces, make a liniment or cerote, i it like you not, better 
to waſh him all ouer, or elſe to foment him with vrine and warme wa- 
ter, and after to apply your liniment vpon the places ſo waſned. The 
herbe called roſe baie, or oleander, boild inoile (Imeane the leaues 
onely) is an exquiſite reine die for this diſeaſe, putting thereto fat 
pitch, vineger, & waxe: and remember alwaies in rubbing & annoin- 
tings to rub the beaſt againſt the haire. It is alſo a ſoueraigne remedy 
to eurrie him firſt in the ſcabbed place vntill it bleede, and after to 
waſh it with lee made with one part of lyme, two of beane- meale, and 
| three of the aſhes of aſh-rree, all theſe not boiled but ſteeped onelie 
in the lee. After the waſhing you wuſt annoint the place, with an 
ointment made of quick-{iluer,hellebor, brimſtone, alum, colts- foot, 
and ſiwines-greaſGGG. ee eee d fa 
When the horſe complaineth himſelfe, and his flankes be ſwoln, Tbe horſe ſwel- 
as alſo the reſt of his body by hauing eaten ſome bad haieor provan= led. 
der, you ſhall make him this drinke ; take the chinneskins that are 
in che ſtomackes of three hens, and drie them well in an ouen, aſter- 
ward powder them with balfe an ounce of pepper, and fowre ſpoone- 
fuls ot honie, and an ounce ofthe powder of E make 
him take this medicine with a pint of warme wine, and to the end that 
it may looſen his belly, giue him at the fundament by a cliſter ſuffici- 
ent great and long, a cliſter of the decoction of mallowes, mercurie, 
1 and other looſening herbes, putting thereto bran, ſalt, hony, 
and oile. 155 | 


Againſt the colicke ; take aſurum bacchar the leaues and roots 25. colick in @ 
of parſley and fennell, of each one ounce, blacke pepper two ounces, horſe, | 
horehound an ounce, ſoothernood halfe an ounce, fine honic a pad 

* | | 6 tle, 


ah 


For a fiſtula. 


For 4 canker, 


The Lawar or 
ſeab inthe. 


hams, 


The barſe cloy- 
ed, 


the day that the colicke doth paine him, 
{poontlevfepmell are debe 


The 
. 
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The firft Booke of 


tle, boyle it well and ſcumme it all togichet, and thereof maketro- 
chiskes ofthe bignes of filberts, and with a quarter of a pinte of good 
wine, you ſhall make the horſe to'take it in manner of a drinke : and 
ou ſhall bruſe three or fower 
to drinke it downeroundly 


wine and chen couer him well to cauſe him to ſweat. 

For the ſtvelling of the cds or tones, makeas it were a pap of 
r e or, fullers clay and ſalt, to annoint the cods withall twiſe 
Or A Fine: ing | of p ' 

8 Toca Alls: malte the hole wider, ſeare it, caft into it a ſalue 
made of 'yniquenche lime; fo long as till the core or dead fleſh within 

For the eanker: waſh it with ſtrong vineger, afterward ſprinkle 
vpon it the ſine poder of the roote daffodils, rats-bane, and vn- 
quencht lime, put togither into a pot and burnttoaſhes, 

For the lauar in the houghes or hams: ſeare the places along and 
ouverthwart wich a hot iron, afterward apply thereto a cataplaſine 
made of yerie new oxe dung fryed vpon the fire with oyle, 
Ik the horſe be cloyed you muſt take out the naile, and pare him 


to the quicke and till blood come, then making verie cleane the pa- 
red place to drop into it melted brimſtone, or to fill it vp with an oint- 
ment made of 


ntine, waxe, oyle, honie and ſalt, all being made 
verie hot, anda little cotton alſo dipped in tie ſame ointment. Or 
bee, an approoued —_ to put vpon the hurt place on the 
inſide of che of the horſe, the leaues of white female mullein 
bruſed betwixt two ſtones. And in caſe the maladie be a day or tw 
olde, then you muſt hold the horſe fobte in warme water well ſalted, 
and hy an binde aloft vpon the foot a plaiſter of bran, ſwines greaſe, 
and ſalt water: or with ſmall ale and ſtrong vineger, or the powder of 
galles, or mirtles,or of the maſticke tree, and then to ſeare him aboue, 


and to fill vp all the hollow of the foote with porkes-greaſe : and ha- 


1 fled it ſo much and fo oft as ſhall be needfull: let it be 
made vp, 


filling notwitliſtanding the hoofe onthe inſide with piech, 


and annointing it oftentimes with ſwines greaſe as is aboueſaid. An 
to LN the hoofe in his ſoundnes and ſtrength, apply vnto it 
aloft a cataplaſme made of boiled mallowes ſtamped and mixt with 


A lamehorſe. 


honie and bran : put inthe hollow of the hoofe the ſewer of a ſheepe, 
and aboue the hoofe his owne dung. ü : TY TH 

For the horſe which halteth becauſe of ſome ſtroake giuen him by 
ſome other horſe vpon his ſinewes ; take of the ſewet of a male-goar 
a pound, molibdena halfe a pound, roſin a pound, and copperas halfe 
a pound,make an ointment. The finewſtroken or ed, or ha- 


uing receiued any other kinde of wrench in the knee or ioynt, by the 
orle hisſerring of lus foote in ſome bad and inconvenient 1 Þ | 
| 1 


the Countrie Farme. 
healed by taking an ounce of fenugree leo, as much of linſeed, fower 
ounces: ie abr fab dropither ſo long as till i be thicke 
and much dimufhe t.. FROGW 17419 
If the horſe interfering do wound himſelfe rn revs The ent 

you mult cut away the haire verie ſhort and bare from the place that * o« hoc. 
is hurt, and rub it with common ſalt, tying vpon it e ee plate 
of thinne lead, afterward e e eee, it wich wine 

For the ſpauin in the harmmes: you muſt raiſing the thigh vpon The h 
high, tye the veine called fontanella, and giue it a wound with a 
flemimeto let it bleed, and after to apply the actuall cauterie, or hot 
iron ypon the ſpauin and to burnt it long wiſe and ouerthwart, and to 
heale vp the ſeared place, as in the iauar. 314, | 

The chaps are healed, if you burne them at either ende witlra Chops and clifts 

round hot iron: for this burne will keepe the chaps from geing fur- Au 
ther, and then afterward rub them with waſhed lard in divers waters, 
or with oyle of bayes mixt with maſticke, frankincenſe, vineger, and 
the yelke ofan egge. FOR SANCHHE ST! 1 02 
Ihe grapes would (when the haire is once taken away) be 7h, aper 
waſhed with the de coction of mallowes, of brunſtone, andmurton b. 
ſewet, afterward applying the droſſie parts vnto the place, which be- 
ing taken away there ſhal an ointment be made of ne waxe, turpen- 
tine, and gum arabe cke equally mingled. 10 209 

For 4 hornie ſwelling in the circle of the houghes or hams: you ror ib horny 
muſt ſhaue the diſeaſe and put vpon it the droſſie parts of the deco- ſwelling. 


” 


Rion of hollihocke roots ſtamped : and after chat a plaiſter of mu- 
ſtard ſeede, the rootes of mallowes, and oxe dung, all boyled togi- 
ther with vineger. | 
Cut che head and the taile from a ſnake, and deuide the reſt of ror thediſcaſe 
the bodie into gobbets, roaſt them ona ſpit, gather the fat which cated pavaron, 


droppeth, and apply it to the wouſ c. er navell galt. 


The diſeaſe of the hoofe or the corne : ſtainp colewoorts that are 71. 4470/7 of 
ene with old ſwines greaſe, lay it vnto the diſeaſe, and get vpon the rheboofe, or the 
orſe, and ride him indifferently to the end that the medicine may rm of the 
E 3 — 4 | b 75 1 2 ; a ous 
For the garrot: plucke away the fleſii that is dead withaſharpe 1b. garree, 
inſtrument, Jn wall the place 7 warme wine, afterward on - 
plegeats thereto moiſtned inthewhite of an egg. 
The diſeaſe of the necke: pearce the fleſh in five places on both 71. A ef 
ſides the necke, wich an iron ſharpe like a naule, p ut a ſeton through the neck, 
euerie hole, and let them abide there fifteene 9511123321907 2081 
For the palamie: take away the ler from che pallat of his mouth The palamie or 
with a verie fine inſtrument, and that inſuch quantitie as that the hu. *{odie chops in 
mour may eaſily come foorth, afterward cleanſe and rub his pallae, ***P* 


: $ 


i 


with home of roſes,uuice of ä and burned wheat. 
| I The 


The conrbe,or 2 10 J | 
« long ſwelling nes of the courbe ,- beret 
beneath the *l- raw vpon it the powder of verd 
bow of the _. n | 
hough. . ar en f SY a , 
7 be ſwing of For the knee ſwollen : takea pinte of ſtrong vineger wherein 
the knee, you ſhall temper a little ſalt, of burnt copper halfe a pound, and ot ſi- 
nople ſo much as ſhall be needfull and necefſarie. 
3 the knees that are broken & apt: take common oyle, linſeed, 
e ben alnes of rie· ſtraw & all being put — make an ointment therof, 
to annoint the ſore place euening and morning vntill it be whole. 
Chafings, For the chatings which happen vnto the necke or backe of a 
horſe carrying ſaddle packes or ſaddle: lay vpon the place the leaues 
of wilde blacke vine | NA 7 
In old and hard tumours make this cerote : galbanum two oun- 
cet, roſm, and waxe, of each one pound, gumammoniake, and blacke 
piech, of each halfe a pound, and of oyle ſo much as ſhall be needfull 
to incorporate and make vp all the reſt in good forme. 
Agamſt the bote or wormes: make him drinke water wherein rye 
| ere, aer le amongſt his bran ſome btimſtone: or mak 
aſhes of the wood of the oliue tree, or powder of dried wormwood 
rogither with the cornes of raw lapines, and centaurie alike much of 
all, two ounces of the ſeede of turneps, harts-horne one ounce, and 
wich white wine; it will ſerue to take at three times: the day after the 
- three about named, you ſhall wake him a eliſter of the de coction of 
wormwood and rue e thereto in the ſtray ned liquor two oxe 
5 galles, and an ounce of aloes. 
Thecurrant, Againſt the flux of the belly which ſome vſe to calthe current, there 
i made a drinke ot great ſeruice & vſe ofthe powder of gals, with red 
wine & the flowre of ſtarch temperedrogither ;or els if the flux come 
of taking cold, giue him ſops dipt in feet redwine & roſe- Water: and 
a rub his raines and belly with red wine, oyle of roſes and a little ſalt. 
Flax of bid. For the fluxe of blood paſſing by vrine , you muſt let him 
dlood of the veine of the breaſt: atrerwarde make a decoction of 
-—\ wheat with feet ſeame, and the powder of the rindes of drie pome- 
granates, ſtraine them all to make a drinke for to giue him euerie 
morning, not putting him to any trauell at all. Likewiſe you ſhall 
apply a cataplaſine vnto his backe and raines, made with knotgraſſe, 
is? wala armoniake; and tlie blood of the beaſt , mingled togither with 
, » - ſtrong vinegerorthicke red wine, whichmay allo ſerue for them that 
haue their raines relaxed or haue beene pi icked y ich alancet. 


The refty horſe· A reſtie horſe for to make him goe forwarde, muſt haue a coarde 
| tied vnto his cods, and it muſt be ſo long as that reaching berwixt his 
| forelegs, it doe come vp ſo high, as that the rider may holde it in his 

handes, and ſo may pull it hard hen as the horſe anne 
on 10 ackward: 


backward : but if it be in a gelding; youmuſt bumbaſt his buttockes 
horas, 4 ele | tour of 
it will make him goe: and likewiſe if you vſe the ſame courſe 
his rearings,it will correct him and make hun leaue them. 
. —.— ſpider, or the ſlie called 
he muſt be couered till he ſweate, and then in all haſts let him blood 
in the roofe of his mouth, which ſo ſoone as it is run forth, ſhall be gi- 
uen him againe to drinke warme, and in ſuch quantitie as it came 
foorth, for his meate give him leelces and wheate boiled together, 


Looke more aboue in the ofthe neateherd or oxkeeper. | 
For the ſtinging of vipers, a liue cocke flit the middeft r 


taken hotour ofthe fire,and burnt at the end, 
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e with eating of his hay doe eate any vene · Poſſis eaten. 


he Plnging of 


and applied warme vnto the wound is much woorth:; and preſently viper, 


after this a powder of the roote of yellow daffodill with ſtrong wine 


and ſalt made all in a drinke for him: or elſe the roote, leaues and 


fruit of wilde vine made in aſhes and drunke with good wine: of elſe 


take preſently that kinde of b called £:hium, and drawe out of 
ita good pinte of iuice, hauing firſt watered it with white wine or was 


ter of Carduus benedifing, If you perceiue that the leafe will not yeeld 
you iuice ya of it ſelfe, make the horſe firſt to drinke that which 
you haue, and after applie the ſubſtance of the herbe yponand about 
the ſtung place and couer it. ebe an 80 


Fhbe ſhrew by her biting of the horſe maketh himoftentimesto 74, 
entimes ſeene both in horſe and oxen:this is a beaſt the 


die, as we haue oſten 
as big as a mouſe, ofthe colour of a weſill, with a long ſnout and a ſhore | 
taile: ſhe faſteneth ypon and infecteth moſt chiefly the cods, and ma- 


keth fower ſmall woν,Ms: for to heale this venemous biting, you muſt | 


cauſe him preſently to take downethrough the noſe bay leaues ſtam- 
ped or powdred,with water: and to applie vnto the place that is bit- 
ten, cummin and garlicke ſtamped together: and in caſe there be any 
vicer, you muſt foment the place with brine, or with the decoction of 
the mirtle tree, and to ſcatter and ſprinkle thereupon the powder uf 
burned barlie : or of a pomegranat rinde. Looke more in tſie chapter 
of the oxkeceper. | 7" + -adtrig 03; Ne: | 


byting of 


ſhrew, 


The biting of a mad dog hath for a ſingular remedie, ie be vſed vl. ung of 


mixed with old fwincs greaſe, and applied vntothe wound, or elſe to 


roote of the eglantine tree made in powder and put the wound, | 
eee drinke with d olde ne. -£ kin Soche beradions n 
elder tree, or the iuice of the leaues thereof, or of aſlie tree. 


Hens d 


bellie: forwhich take of old im anddric two ounces, and cauſe 


Wr the 
2 is. 


before it be nine daies, the flowers of Medicke fodder burnedand mad dog, 
ſtampe itwitholde white wine, and cauſe him:todrinke it; Alſo the 


livallowed by ha dean ere ao ounces erde aeg 
bare. 
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Theleaneborſe, | The leane horſemay be made fat, if you giue himto eate faſels or 
peaſe boiled in water and mixt amongſt his proucnder : but and 
if he ſhould be ſo weake as that he could not ſwallow them downe: 
vou muſt ſtrengthen and get him into courage againe, making him 
| wo yelkes with ſugar in very good quantitie: warme water mixt 
wich ſalt, and meale of millet, and to the horſe doth greatly fat 
him. Alſo panicke, rice and millet boiled and mixt with beane meale 
and ſalt are excellent good, and it would be giuen him fower times a 
day, but not much at a time, leaſt the horſe ſhould caſt it vp againe. 
The raging lo It comimeth to paſſe ſometimes that mares are troubled witha 
ef mares, Ekinde of rage; that is to ſay, when they ſee their one pictures in the 
_. = - waterthey are taken with loue: and hereupon 1 forget to eate and 
drinke, and drie vp their heat or ſigne of deſiring the horſe. The ſignes 
of this madnes are manifeſted by their running through the paſtures, 
as if they were ſpurd, oft entimes looking round about them, as if they 
ſought and deſired ſomething, They are cured of this madnes by be- 
ing brought ynto the water; for when they ſhal ſee by the ſhadowes 
therein ho ill fauoured they be, they wil forget the firſt ſhape which 
they had beheld before. 
A further diſcourſe and more ample treatiſe of the diſeaſes and 
1:1, Curing ok horſes is tobe looked for intheworkes of P. egetuu con- 
= — cerning the euring of the diſeaſes of borſes, and which I haue tranſla- 
geting: n/a. ted, or rather paraphraſtically runned ouer in French out of Latine. 
N. the aw- Looke alſo into the chapter of the oxkeeper aboue handled, 
r. 1 | | 


I Thenineandtwentith Chapter. 
oy Of tbe afſe. 
Ou ſoeuer it be that the aſſe is but a baſe and contemptible 
thing, notwichſtanding he is very neceſſarie in euerie countrie 
hoals becauſehe trauelleth and doth his ne ce ſſarie worke, 


ber pipe) he were greater and more corpulent, as to turne the 
Il, to grinde the corne, to beare the corne to the mill; and diuers 
other implements and commodities, as butter, cheeſe, and creame, to 

be ſold at the market, and to bring the ſame or any other thing backe 

again home vpon his back: to toile the carth that is light & not ſtrong 

The milke of an & ſtiffe: to draw carts that are not too heauie ee com- 
I ſſse good fir moditie of the millce of che ſlie aſſe, which is a ſoueraigne remedie as 
them in con- ell for them thatbe in a conſumption, that be weake, impoiſoned, 
fumptions: and rheumaticke, and ſuch other like diſeaſes; as alſo for to —_ meate, 
e 3 to white, make tender and ſmooth the faces of women, as we reade 
Faire thr coun” that Happen the wife of Vero did, vſing bathes, to keepe her hew and 


genances of wo- 


men. colour moſt faire and her fleſſi moſt ſinooth and white. To W 


the Countrie Farme. 

and to ſay nothing of the fleſhof the aſſe, which whiles it is yet young 
is very delicate, and full of pleaſant taſte and ſauour in eating, and for 

that cauſe hath ſometimes beene of great requeſt in Rome, as alſo in 
our time in great eſtimation, by a great noble and worthie man in 
France: who cauſed a flocke of aſſes to be kept and moſt carefully 
looked vnto: and in like manner to _ nothing of the hide, whereof 
there are made very good ſieues to riddle the corne, as alſo tabets to 
daunce by, and drums for the wars. Wherefote the good houſholdet 
muſt appoint him alſo one to order and gouerne him, who notwath- 
ſtanding ſhall not be much buſied in taking 8 of and looking to 
him, ſeeing he is very eaſie and light to keepe: he is contented with 
alittle meate, and that of any ſort euen ſuch as one will giue him: for 
ſome feede him onely with leaues, thornes and thiſtles ; ſome doe fat 
him with chaffe and ſtraw, which are commonly found almoſt in all 
countries: it is true that he muſt not be let feede ypon or haue giuen 
to eate any hemlocke; for it caſteth him into ſuch. a ſound ſleepe, as 
that he ſeemeth to be not ſo much like a blocke, but rather ſtarke 
dead, If you giue him now and then ſome bran, bread or millet, it 
pleaſeth him as well as a great banket: he looketh not worſe, when he 
is ill handled and carried of him, ho hath the charge of him: he doth 
calily indure ſtrokes and hunger, and is not eaſily tainted of any diſ- 
eaſe : notwithſtanding the aſſe-keeper ſhall haue care that the ſhee 
aſſe may be couered in due time, that is to ſay, from mid march vntill 
Iune, tothe end that foaling abourthe end ot the yeere, it may bhap- 
pen to be in the ſpring of new graſſe, and the age of the aſſe to be co- 
uered muſt be from three yeeres to ten: at which time you muſt giue 
leaue tothe ſhe aſſe to run, in regarde of the good ſtore of fruite ſhe 


hath brought forth: but on the contrarie not to ſuffer the male to 
continue out of labour, ſeeing that much reſpit, will bring him to an 
habite of ſlothfulnes. He ſhall i ee e to ſucke it dam, vn- Iaboor 
till it be two yeeres old: or elſe you ſhall let it ſucke a mare, becauſe it 

is ſomewhat better: he ſhall not ſet the yong aſſe to labour before it 
be three yeeres old, hich is the time 7 Foy you muſt accuſtome it 
to beare burthens, to draw in the plough, and to ſerue to ride ypon. 
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Ref moleth an 


| aſſe alwaies 


after vnfit for 


The aſſe that is not aboue ten yeeres olde, nor W then three, The marke:of 


which is great, well ſquared in his members, hauin 
eies, wide noſtrils, long necke, broad breſt, high ſhoulders, great back, 
a large chine or ereſt, great cods, a flat crupper, aſhort taile, his haire 
drawing toward the colour of blacke, lecke, and liſted, hauing a black 
marke in the forehead, or all along the badiey ſhall be well accounted 
of. But on the contrarie there is no acœgunt to be made of ſuch as baue 
an aſhie coloured haire, or ſomew hat gray, as the moſt in this countrie 
are, and leaſt of all of ſuch as are of a fall {tature.Tobe ſhort, he ſhall 
be carefull to heale themwhenthey be ſicke (alrhoughas bach 17 


O 3 ald, 


ſufficient groſſe good aſſe. 


The diſtaſt of 


T be aſſes-byde. 


The aſſes hoofe. 


The aſſe doth 
know of the 
raine be ſore it 
come, 


The mules of 


Auernids 
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faid, this beaſt is not very ſubic& to diſeaſes) and that by vſing ſuch 
The houſholder being a good husband, ſhall keepe the hide of 


his aſſe, to tan and dreſſe to make ſhooes as well for himſelfe as for his 
familie, for as much as ſhooes made of an aſſes skin and the 
backe part, whereon the aſſe doth carrie his burthens, are ſo durable, 
as that one ſhall ſcarce ſee any end of them, though you weare them 
amongſt ſtones, grauell, thornes, or other ſuch like places, notwith- 
ſtanding with their long laſting they grow ſo hard, as that they can- 
not be worne any more. es 
The hoofe of an aſſe burnt and made in powder doth heale the 
falling ſicknes, and that of the wilde aſſe hanged about the necke, or 
ſet in a ring, in ſuch ſort as that it may touch the fleſh, is ſingular 
againſt che ide diſeaſe, as alſo againſt the ſwimming of the head, 
which commeth through a weakenes of the braine. Some thinke that 
the wilde aſſe ãs that beaſt which is called Elend, and much ſeene in 
Polonia, Lituania, and Suecia, andthat bicauſe that the Elend hath 
eares like vnto an aſſes: the French men which haue trauailed into 
Polonia ſaie that the C lend doth reſemble the aſſe in nothing but in 
her eares, as otherwiſe in all points almoſt 2 like vnto the hart: ha- 
uing a clouen foote, but that he is a great deale bigger, and in hornes 
like vnto a fallow deere. | At en 
Although the afſe bee mocked of the moſt bicauſe of his long 
eares, yet notwithitanding thoſe eares how great ſoeuer they be, doe 
ſerue fan for to ſhewe his vertue, and to make to appeere his vnder- 
ſanding and certaine knowledge which he hath of the change of the 
weather;{ccing that if it willturneto raine, he then laieth them ſo flat 
vpon his necke, that one would ſay they were glued to it. 


'The thireich Chapter. 
Of the Mule keeper. | 


Good houfhoulder muſt not be vnfurniſhed of things neceſ- 

A ſarie for his houfe, whether they ſerue for food & ſuſtenance, or 
for eaſe. Wherefore although in reſpect of ſome manner of 
worke he may be content to want mules, having the benifite of horſe 
to carrie him to the market and other places whither his buſines ſhall 
call him: yet notwithſtanding the mule is neceſſarie for his eaſement, 
whether ir be that he woulde rather ride vpon mules then vpon hor- 
ſes, bicauſe of their ea ſier pacing or that by reaſon of age, or want of 
health of body, he cannot endure the trataile ofa horſe, but is con- 
ſtrained to prouide a horſelitter to carrie him in: I il further ſay that 
in ſome places, as in ¶Auernio, that for the ſcarcitie and ſmall number 
of horſe and oxen, the mules are eſteemed of great value; and are 
vicd 
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ding to the commoditic and maintenance of the houſe, to ſaie no- 
thing that mules are pro m__ r beaſts, ſtrong and able to carrie great and 


hens burthens,astr 
burthens which horſes could notbeare. 
The ordering and charge of mules ĩs like vnto that of horſe,as wel 


i reſpe&oftheir-meate,paſture,feeding;and furniture: as in the cu- |. 


of their diſeaſe s whereunto they are ſubieR; and therefore wee 
e vp in fewer words what may be ſaid of them, both for the 
ds rehearſed, as alſo for that I 
ledgeof their feeding and handling to 
whom they are in ſuch high requeſt; Notwithſtanding to ſpeake ſum- 


marily, the wule-keeper muſt not onely be carefull — the well fee⸗ 
ding of his mules, but alſo of making of the moſt profit of them. The 


profit that may be raiſed of them, conſiſteth in the very ſame commo- 
dities, that may be raiſed ofthe aſſe, and that We of goodly 
herdesand flockes. Hence he ſhall chooſe a good and goodly beauti- 
full male-mule, aſſe, or horſe, and likewiſe a female, mare orſhe aſſe, 
forthe ſaddle: for if ak of chembappen not to fit the turne and bee 
wel condicioned yet that which doch, cannot be but valiant and cou- 


tagious: and although that male and female mules be ingendred ei- The divers 


cks of Cone mealc, andfach other 


 leaue the whole know- 
of ¶Auernia, amongſt 


— 


ther of the male aſſe and the mare, or of the horſe and female aſſe, yet manners ef the ; 


thoſe are the beſt which come of the aſle and the mare: forthoſe en 
male mules, 


which come ofthe horſe and the aſſe, though their name be accor- "* 
ding to their fire, yet they reſemble in i conditions their dammes alto- 


gither, Wherefore it is belt, to the ende you may haue goodlie and 2 marker of + 
beautifull ſhe mules, to make aftalion an afſe, which 1s faire and| good affe toco- 
beautiful, of a good race, and that hath beene well tried. You-muſt rb nal. 


chooſe one that is three yeeres old and vpward, great and corpule 
ofa ſtrong necke, ſtr Gd mary ris and 2 — 
or — Acſhice — well truſſed legs, of a blacke colour or 
fleabitten with red, tending to a bright, or of a graie ſiluer colour, or 

of a darke murray colour: for commonly aſſes are of a mouſe colour, 
but they which are of this haire are not ſo liuely and ſtirring as the 
other, and if there come foorth either male or female mule, wearin 
this liuery, they are not ſo good and ſutable. The mare muſt be leſſe 
then ten yeeres old, great and faire, and of good limmes, to the ende 
ſhe may talce and ke epe the nature of the aſſe difagreeingwith her 

Fo Gre bein of 3 kinde then ſhe her ſelfe? and that ſhe be- 
0 — not only the gifts of the bod 5 but alſo of ſpirit & 
. — — . twelue moneths, where 


fore the 9 would be couered from mid-March, vnto mid Iune, to 
the ende ſhe e may foale when graſſe is in full force, thereby to be 
ſure to get good to 


re of milke. She * E foorth her yoong 


one, 


* 
- 


WC. 

one, it muſt be vſed after the manner of yoong colts: excepted one- 

y, chat after it hath ſucked fixe monerhs,the damme can giue it ſacke 

no longer, by reaſon of the ache of her teates, but it muſt be made to 

ſucke ſome mare, that ſoit may grow more luſtie, or you muſt let it 
o wich the damme, that it may leatne to eate, ſo that gil it be proui- 


200 T he firft Boolie of 


Read 3 op tcts Pore gti thin 2; 

Signes of a god The horſe- mule well choſen, muſt be of a groſſe and round body, 

borſe-mule. having ſmall feete, and thinne legs and drie, a full and large crupper, 

a broad and ſoft breſt, a long and compaſſed necke, a drie and ſmall 

Of «good mare head. On the eontrarie, the mare mule muſt haue her legs ſomewhat 

A groſſe and round;a ſtraite and ſolide body, and a crupper hanging to- 

wardes thie taile. Ie mare-mules are ftronger , mightier, nimbler, 

and longer liuers then the horſe-mules: but tlie thorſe-mules are 

more tractable and more eaſie to guide and learne, then the mare- 

males be. Both of them are ſubiett to lunacie, hut to take this faulte 

away, you muſt make them drinke ſome wine oftentimes: if ww be 

frowvard and 3 be ſadled, you may tie vp one of their fore- 

legs euen vnto their thigbes, to the end tliat in che meane time they 

may not fall backward, If they be harde to ſhooe on the right foote 

behinde, you muſt tie vp the left before. 

The diſtaſes of | The mare mule is ſubiect to the ſame diſeaſes tliat the horſe ; as 

be horſe aud hath beene ſaid: not withſtanding there is ſomething peculiar in them 

gry (con for which the remedies do follow: when ſhe hath anagew you muſt 

Dificulieef giue her raw colewoorts z when ſhe blow eth and ſigheth much, and 

| breath, fach a ſhort winde, you mult let her bloud, and afterward giue him to 

. Scabsinebe dtinke, three quarters of a pinte of wine, with halfe an ounoe of oyle, 

pefterns, and as much frankincenſe, and two pintes of che juice of horchounde. 

— If ſhe haue the moules and ſcabs about her paſternes; called the 

Colicke, rapes, you muſt put vpon them barly meale;:and open the e 

Wearinesand ſtume if any ching be in it. Their leanenes and languiſhing is taken 

overheating. away, by giuing them ofrentunes drinkes wade with halfe an ounce 

2 beaten, a raw egge, and a dram of myrche with wine, The 

ſame remedie is good for Wa paine of the belly andthe cough. If he 

o wearie and ouer-heated, you muſt caſt-greaſe and wine into his 

enroate, BENT 1% 1919 7 N e ee Hers | 

Let all women that de ſire to haue children, beware that they ne- 

uer take the ſent ofthe vrine of a horſe or mare mule: for the ſmell of 

. their vrine doth make women barren, bicauſe that they themwſelues 
are naturally barren. id et yard e 

he moe The fume of the hoofe ofa mare- mule put ypon hot coales & ſet 

the boeſeofa on fire, is ſo odious vnto rats and miſe that are in the houſe, that —9 

mutre- mul. by and by feeling the ſmell, runne away with great ſwiftnes: of whic 

you may make triall. 75 K | 
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of ſome pleaſantrunning water, either from ſome ſpring & fountaine 
. jor elſe from che falling 8 but far remoo- 
ued from the threſhing flobre and barae, to the end that the herbes 
may not be hurt, by the duſt, durt, ſinall ftraw or chaffe, which might 


be conuaied along from the threſhing floore vnto the rom by the 
winde, when the corne is in wenden tor ſuch chaffe hauing taken 
hold vpon the leaues, doth pearſe them & fret them through, & being 
thus pearſed they burne & parch away preſchtly.Likewile for the be- 
nefic of their labor, it muſt be iuſtly lined out & eaſt into a ſquare very 
2 & vniformally, but yet ſomu hat floping for the conueiance of 
the fall of raine water, and of the moiſture of che qunghill, which con- 
tinually will be therby running downward along the allies, by meanes 
of the tainen and ſo will mend the idle and vntoiled ground: apd by 
the ſide uf either of thoſe two gardens within the wall and incloſure 
eee EI _ other _ (if hou! it way 
be) ſeuered and ſep by other hedges, and a great path bet wixt 
a — — 2 24 eighteene 
one ſinely er with good pit ſtones or burned tiles, or 
eeres, or - with and, | _—_ rolay, by the (ide 8 the 
particular garden for hempe, line, ſaffron, parſne 
2 good — 2 — 
einde of ordering: and by the fide of the garden 
ten with pulſe, as peaſon, branes, fetehes, rice, 
ſuch other things, tor they ſerue greatly for the 


dead bee fuchasthe commodi 

—_ of the place doth require, that is toſay, of walles if th 
xeteanes of houle will beare it, orofaftrong atdthicke quickſet 
if there: want either pit ſtone or reuenues to build che wall 


* 
r 
wif} 7 


withall:Norwichſtanding it is le aſt coſt(roſpeake the truth) and more 


profic to incloſe and compaſſe them in with a quickſet hedge then 


witira wall : for the quickſet hedge doth endure a longer time, and 


asceth not ſo charges, neitlier to trim it nor to repaite᷑ it, as the 
walldeche t a0ne ixchat which i made of brawbles and chores 
as whirtethorne, or with the plants of elder tree, or other plants with | 
tulted flowers mingled and ſet amongſt the brambles, the fame being 

cut by the taile and made plaine and eeuen when the tune of the 


yeere ſerueth, as we ſee here in many places of France. Some there be 
y 4 * * o - 
malo their 


incloſe their gardens wich ditches and banks, but 
n gardens, vhich ſhould 
© 
rcaſes; 


ſerue the, is thereby d away and taken from them, and this 
holdeth in all ochercaſes; but where the grour 


d is of tlie nature of 


\wariſhes/The common incloſing vſed by rouncrie men,isofchorves, 


oſiets and'tegdes,;bur ſuch hedges doe require almoſt euery yeere 


new 


ui 


— mm ro 
1 of trou 
T 


before it be digged, t 
dunged againe or 
and — And as con 


ſtiffe or ſandie — is n 


trie Farme. 
new repaire life andn making, in putting new ſtakes therein, where 
— 2 ic wouldfree the purine 
lo, coſt ws. trauell. 
ground of the gardens muſt be 1 
from ſtones, durt and hurtfull herbes,well b 
to be ſowne, and after it bath OY 
led, you muſt let it reſt and 


the nature and goodnes 


drinte in 
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— owne nature fres 
gedayeere 
ged and 
ung 

of it, the clay ie, 
hing worth, but it muſt be fat in handling, 


blacke in colour, and which crumblerh eaſily in the breaking, or ſtirs 
ring of it with your fingers, or which hath his greene turfesor clods 


breaking eaſily vnder 


ring, as the ſmall ſand, and ge 
wheate, are good for | — It is requiſe alſo to the end it ma 

bring forth greene herbes in abundance, that it be a reaſonable tuoilſ 
8 for neither the ground that is much drie, nor that which is 


much ſu 


groundes belonging to the farme 


tie of idle and vnimploy ed 
die that ſore — 2 


all 


e pickaxe, and becommeth ſmall with labou- 


chat are good for 


ie& to water, is good for gardens. Notwithſtanding if the 


pen not ta hane this commodi- 


wart ens 
ing the garden. And thus the 2 his indeuour 


andaridic 
be caſt chree 


wand to make gardehs, you muſt reme- 


The cla 
alas oro 


to amend and make in ſome ſort his ground more fruitfull. Let the 


g which he laieth vpon it be either of ſfieepe or of ſ vine, or of 
or pigeons, or aſſes, according as the nature of dag rut us. 
quire :and the elder it is, the better alſo, in as much as it loo- 


. 


new kinde of rottennes which is more ſoft and more eaſie to be con- 
verted into the ſubſtance of the earth whereby good earth is made 


better, and the n 


is once mingled and in 


pure and of it ſelfe muſt not be laid vnto the rootes of trees, 
(where there is need) of the ſhorreſt earth, and afterward of dung. 


btie amended. This is che cauſe why ſuch as haue 
written of husbandrie in Latine liaue called 
men, Litter, becauſedrmaketh che ground — ſoppoſe 
ed with che fame. For d 


& French 
d when it 


that is 
ut firſt 


The hedge of parting the kitchin garden, and that 
other for delight wou wot e pen ga 4 plants be- 
fore ſpoken of, in tlie moneth of ' Nouemberand in the beginning of 


October, planting chere alſo at the ende of euerie — ſome 
elms, wilde ndnd cherrie trees, by the fi 5) Hay whereof as 
Wan props and ſtaies, it will wind and bind it ſe 


more firmely. 


This 


Hedges, 


The 
an 


r, 


depth, cut neere vnto the roote tome two yeeres after, and pruned 
euerie yeere to — it round and euen, as alſo to make it groe 
thicke, and you muſt ſuffer to grow in hight and thicknes ſuch trees 
as ſhall be planted therein to ſerue for ſtakes and as poles for your ar- 
bours, and the moe —— this your hedge, and the reſt 
which ſhall part your garden of huſwifrie and pulſe, the better it wil. 
be; either furthe making of fagots euery and that ſa they may _ 
themſelues ſpread more in tlicknes, as alſo for timber wood for your 
rer. „ and other implements: as alſo that chey may ouergrow 
ſuch arbours as you ſhall plant at their feet, and where ith they doe 
in that place mutually and naturally beare and ſuffer. 
furthermore you would know the ordering of ſuch great and 
ſmall trees, as whereof the hedge is to conſiſt, you ſhall finde it in the 


— 

| uske roſes, mirtle trees, 

baie trees, and other rare things: euen ſo ſhall the kitchen 
beſet with turrets of lattiſe faſhion, couered over with Bur. 

aur vines, or with the beſt ſets: of vines that are to be got in the 

r e APE op and commoditie of 


* 


faſhionof 1 The faſhion-of the arbour ſhall be in manner of a ſhadowie 


place, (for arbours are coſtly to maintaine) to the end you may drawe 
certame beds vnderneath, or ſome floore of lierbes, which craue no 


greatcheriſhing and refreſhing, leauing notwithſtanding an alley of 


three foote bredth, both onthe one {ide and on the other, for the di- 


ſpatching of ſuch worke as is to be beſtowed vpon the arbour. And 


you muſt plant the beſt and greateſt ſets of vines vpon the ſouth ſide, 


not cutting them ſo long as the wood may thicker: for it is no- 
thing but a goo 9 ceth a faire and a beauti- 
full fruite. The lattiſe warke may not he too thicke ſer or wrought: 
and it muſt riſe and growe higher for theſpace of five whole yeeres, 
and be rennued and newe tied, euery ycere about the ende of the 
moneth of Ianuarie with the twi — our willowes, and oziers, or of 


* « 


the broome of your warrein: —_ make your poles of iu- 
eyce 


niper wood, you ſhallnot neede to trouble your hand with them for 


tenne or tw res, eſpecially if you ſtrengthen your poles with 


* V yles of oake halfe burnt. Tie not the poles of your lattiſe worke 
2E Fs 


lars, or the ſtocks ag init che trees of your hedge which ſhal ſerue 


et 
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for ſtalces, for ſo in time the band would cate it ſelfe into the rinde, as 
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- they ſhould grow thicker,and do them great harme. And I would not 
en plas, tod 


and vncouer the rootes of your ſtockes in 


winter, and to marke the yoong woode for tomake ſets to ſell, or to 
ſtore your ſelfe withall euery day more and more: gather not their 


very ripe or very greene, nor yet when it raineth, Finally, the 7h worke of 
Tinea: Fhheche ndiing: Fake ane aeeb 

a ſuperfluous thing to ſtand any longer vpon in this place. Where- 
fore you muſt haue recourſe to the place, —_— downe the manner 


of the ordering of the vine, as it ſhall be heereafter declared. 
+ ThethirdChapten 
Of the digging and cafting of the kitchen 
| garden. 


in as much as there are two ſeaſons in the yeere for to ſow 
herbes,ſo there are two times for to bring into order and dreſſe 
gardens, that is to ſay, Autumne, and the ſpring: there muſt ſuch con- 
ſideration be had as tliat the firſt workemanſhip and tilth be beſto- 
wed about tlie beginning of Nouembet vpon that grounde,which we 
intend to ſow in the ſpring, and to digge in the moneth of Maie ſuch 
other grounds as we intend to ſow in Autumne, to the intent that by 
the cold of winter, or by the heate ofſommer, the clods may be apt to 
turne to duſt becomming ſhort and brittle, and all ynprofitable 
weeds may be killed, But in the meane time before thus firſt tilth and 
workemanthip,it will be good that the ground for one whole or halfe 


\ S concerning the drefing of the kitchin or houſhold garden, 


pou be manured with old manure and made good and fat: for the EN i 
eſt liking earth that is in time becommeth leane,and waſted by long 2 


and continuall occupation. Wherefore it behooueth that the vnim- 
. or tallow ground, which you ſhall appoint for your | wm 
rt well cleanſed from ſtones, and afterward caſt vp and digged into 
new and freſh earth,and the bad weedes rooted out,cuen by the end 
of the rootes; whereofthe good huſwife ſhall make good aſhes: and 
afterward amended with ſome ſmall quantitie of cowes dung and 
horſe dung well mixt togither, and well rotted, and hauing laid a lo 
time ; or elſe of afſes dung, which is the beſt of all for gardens, becauſe 
the aſſe doth cha his meat with leiſure and breakerh his meat tho- 
roughly, and ſo by that meanes doth make his dung better digeſted, 
and better ground then other beaſts doe, and which alſo for that cauſe 
doth beget almoſt no weedes. In ſteed of dung the chaffe and tro- 
den ſtraw of corne hauing rotted in the high waies for the ſpace of a 
yeere may ſerue, which being by nature verie hot doth ſo greatly fat 
the earth, as that the herbes, trees, citrons, limons, oranges, mou 
ers, 


ef the vine is 
alike, 


growleane. 


r 
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bers, citruls, & all other plants planted in that groũd or ſowen do com 
vp verie faire, & beare fruit verie quickly and in great abundance. 
For the ſecond tilth it ſhall be and laboured as a man would 
worke mortar from the one end to the other, and in thus labouring it, 
you ſhall mixe the dung or marle verie well with the earth. For the 
third tilchj it ſhall be clotted, laide cloſe, and raked into a flat forme, 
and with the backe of the rake in going ouer it you ſhall marke out 
your beds and floores, and the pathes running betwixt them, 
and thoſe ſo long and fo broad as you can make them, according to 
the contents and largenes of the place. And you muſt obſerue that 
you make your floores of ſuch widenes as that you may ſtride and 
reach your armes from one ſide to another according to that their ſaid 
breadth, to the end that ſuch as are to weede them or to rake them, 
may from out of the ſaide little pathes be able to reach into the midſt 
of the bed, and not to tread with their feet vpon that which is or ſhall 
be ſowen. Wherefore if yqur ſaid little pathes be two foote wide, it 
will be inough: for to make them any broader is but waſte and loſſe 


of ground. | 
The fourth Chapter. 7 
Of the diſpoſing or appointing of the floores of the kit- 


chin garden. 


OV ſhall diſpoſe of your beds in ſuch ſort as that they may be 
\ in the middeſt of your garden, giving and allowing vnto your 
turneps the largeſt roome, and next to them the coleworts : 
and vnto them you ſhall ioine the ſpace for great turneps of both 
ſorts, and that of ſo much ground as would 1 two of the former: 
after theſe floores, you ſhall make a pathe of three foot breadth, after 
which you ſhall prepare other floores by themſelues, for ſpinach, 
beetes, arrach, rocket, parſley, and ſorrell. Againe you ſhall make an 
other pathe of other three feete: and on the further fide you ſhall 
22 out a bed for leekes and ciues, and ioint thereunto two other 
or onions and chiboles, and for garlicke, ſcallions, and carrets. By the 
fide of theſe floores you ſhall make out a pathe of three feete and a 
halfe, and after it you ſhall make many floores for ſlips to be ſer vpon, 
as well for the maintaining of a plat for ſweet flowers, as alſo for your 
borders: and yet further for your winter potherbes. And it will be 
ood to this end to prepare a bed for ſage, and an other for hyſſopʒone 
rtyme, and an for marierom, and an other for lauander, and 
1 
res: againe, one for ſauorie, 5 e, b 
ſpike, 3 Ae and one of 2 for to make ſeats 
and a labyrinch. 3 a 
Ks It ſhallbe good allo for neceſſitie ſake (for it concerneth oe 
| | good 


Little turneps 


| 
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huſwife to know manic remedies for diſeaſes, and you muſt not 
doubt but that I my ſelf haue learned many remedies from the expe- 
riments and are of thoſe ſorts of women to ſhape out below 
or in the further ende of the kitchin garden neere to the incloſed 
ground for fruits, certaine beds for phiſicke herbes, as for valerian, 
milfoy le, aſparagus, mug woort, aſarum bacchar, houile eke, patience, 
mercurie, pellitorie, nicotiana, and other ſuch like, whereof we will 


make ſome ſhort mention hereafter. 


Tube fifth chapter. 
Of the ſcituation of the beds of the kitchin 
het garden. 


N ſuch place as the ſunne ſhineth * at noone, you ſnall prouide 
| your beds ſomewhat raiſed, and well mingled with earth and horſe 
dung, and you ſhall let them reſt ſometime, before they be ſowne. 
Inone of which floores you ſhall ſow in the increaſe of the moone of £4#%/-ſeede. 
March, your ſeede of letruſe and purilaine (for they will be growne as 
ſoone being ſowed in March as in Aprill) for to ſet them againe in 
their floores, when they be ſprung vp halfe a finger. In this ſame bed 
you may put the ſeede of pim 1 horne, trickmadame, and 
ſorrell of England, a er ſortes for ſalades : allthicke and hande 
ouer head one among another, to ſeparate and ſet at large by them- 
ſelues when they be grow ne. Looke very well to your ſee des, that they Te chuſt ſeedes 
be not too old, that they be winnowed and cleane, that they be mt 
and oilie but not mouldie ; and by the edges of this bed, the bredth of 
two hands, you ſhall ſowe artichokes. You ſhall alſo make a bed for Hue bearbs. 
fine herbs, which in winter ſerue for the pot being kept dry, & for ſlips 
for the garden of flowers, as are garden eee 
byſſope, ſauorie, marierome and ſage. Againe it will be good to make 5, l that wit | 
one to ſowe the ſeedes and kernels of citrons, orenges,limons,pome= hardliegrow, 
anats, mirtle trees, bay trees, and date trees in, and ſeeing they are 
ard to grow in this countrie, becauſe it yeeldeth no aire either from 
the ſea or fit for them, it muſt be well and aduiſedly conſidered that in 
planting or ſow ing of them, youſet the ſmaller end vpward, and that 
they be not tumbled on the ſide: and when the etrons and ſuch like 
ſeedes ſhall be grow ne vp and 2 you muſt tranſplant and re- 
maue them into . or like thing that may be remoued 


7 
hither and chither, tothe end to keepe them from very much heate 
and exceſſiue colde, and to couer and vſe them daintily accor- 

ig to the times, and as ſhall he ſaid hereafter, In another bed which | 

all be a very long one, and toward the quickſet hedge and the ar- 
© bours, you ſhall ſowe cucumbers, citruls, long and round gourdes, In 2 
89 natro y like the former (becauſe they muſt be 3 
Q | | tred 
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ered and water powred at their rotes) you may ſowe melons of di- 


uers ſorres. 


And for feare of fly ing fowle and bird es, caſt thornes very thicke 
vpon your beds, and, if they be ſowen in the increaſe of che moone in 
Februarie, for to haue them the ſooner to grow, yea though it be in 
March, yet ſpread vpon the thornesſtrawe and thay ſuch as is bright, 
and let it be thicke, that fo it may the better defend them from the 
danger of the froſtes, which if you perceĩue to be great, as it falleth 
out ſome yeeres, ſpread ouer them in ſtead of ſtraw old or whole mars, 


and yet in ſuch manner, as that they may not lie 3 of the earch, _ q 


thereby to oppreſſe and keepedowne that which . d ſpring and 


poo vp. And what you would haue to continue ſtill vpon their firſt 


eds, as the cucumber, melon and other fruites, make ſome ſmall fe 


paratiou betwixt them and the other, and water them oft with water 
warmed intheſunne, and drawne a 22 Iona gs r be ſtood in 


the trough or caske placed neere vnto the well: notwithſtanding all 


herbes and fruites reaped from out of this garden are much better by 


in doing whereof they are alſo not onely more freely be- 


ret : in 
ſtowed, but become of a better taſte and verdure. 
a The ſixth Chapter. | 
O Of the time of ſowing the kite bun garden, 


Yhejowerf A Liſceden which are forthe tore of the kitehin garden, mult be 


the increaſeof 


the moone, 


ſowen and remoued inthe increaſe of the moone, as namely 
from the firſt day vnto the fixth : forthoſe that are ſowen in 
the decreaſe, they either come vp ſlowly, or elſe they bee nothing 
worth: beſides that although you ſowinthe increaſe of the, moone, it 
ſometime falleth out, that notwithſtanding your ſeede be fat, full, 


make a white flower, and be nothing corrupted or hurt, yet ſome euill 


conſtellation( which the gardiners doe call the courſe of the heauens) 
doe hinder them that they profit not, nor yet thriue any thing at all. 
Although that Palladias the husbandman ſay, that the earth which 
hath tlie fauour and benefit of a ſweete and milde aire, and is watered 
with ſome running ſtreame: is in all pointes and reſpectes free and 
not tied or bound to any lawes of ſe | 
whatſocuer groweth, whether it be plant or ſeede, hath two ends, that 
is to ſay, the root which hath altogether to do with the earth; and the 
branches or vppermoſt part thereof, which hath altogether to doe 
with the aire and the heauens: and that the obſeruations draune from 

tor bodies, as from the proceeding and diſpoſition of the moone, 


doe ſhew and proue the ouerthwarts & croſſe incombranceswrought 


againſt the creatures of the earth both in their putting foorthof the 
_ and drawing to ſtalke, as alſo inthe gouernment of 9 
8 n 


: but he cannot denie that 
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[n moiſt places and ſuchas are ſerued wirh ſome ſinall currane of 7+ſow ſed 


ener, rn belto owinche ſpring 
nes of the yeere follow intertaine in very good fort the 
growing ſeedes; andthe ofthe ſommer cannot hurt them, be- 
cauſe of the water preſt and at hand. But hen as the ſcicuation of 
che place hath no naturall ſupplie of running water, or elſe ſuch as is 
very hardly come by in reſpeR of the bringing thither, there is no 
other refuge but the reſeruing of the winter raine, wherefore in ſuch 
places it ia more ſure to ſowe in autumne, and yet one may well ſowe 
there in the ſpring, ſo that you caſt your earth three foore 

If a man be diſpoſed 
creaſe of che mooneof luly and Auguſt: and in autumne in the in- , 


for then the arildnes and gentle- tering 


to ſow ſee des in ſommer, it muſt beinthein- Tofom doi 
At what time 


creaſe of the moone of September and October: as allo forthe ſpring, fie. auf be 


in Februarie and in Mar 


naturally cold, or which receiue ſowne 


no great heate from the 5 es, the ſowing in the ſpring time and bot places. 


wok be coward lber end chere, and that in aurumne, muſt be 
haſtned and earlie performed. On the contrarie the ſowing of ſeedes 
in the ſpring time in a hot place muſt be er re. : and the 
ſowing or ſeede time of aurumne muſt be ſomewhat deferred. Seedes 
doe —— be ſowen vpon warme daies; or daies 
that are neither hot nor ali then and — be ſowen vpon hot, 


cold or drie daies. The ſeede that is to be ſowen muſt not be abone a 2 * f 


ycereold, otherwiſcifthey be ret wee 
or vntimely gathered + Cao OW ERIE Wherefore 
by how much the newer the ſeedes of cucumbers, dan 
gourdes be; ſo much the ſooner they grow : on the contrarie by how 
much the eldet, the ſeedes of parſlie, beeres, organe, ereſſes and cori- 
inder be; ſo much the more haſtily doe they put our of the earth, 
3 chat age hach not beate them. Colewoorts and 
. of all ſortes, white ſuccorie, garlicke, leekes and onions are 

wen in autumne and liue al winter. Cole woorts, rocket, creſſes, cori- 
ander, cheruill, nat turneps, radiſhes, parſn eps, carrets, parſlie, feu- 
nell and other herbes, whoſe rotes are good in pottage, are ſow en in 
autumne and in the { W n they grow better being 
ovens in Iulie in hot c Iin A in countries indifferent 


eelding a white 
eben them when 
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Matting. 


What water i 


good for ſeedes, 
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The ſeuenth Chapter, 
Within what ſpace ſeeder are wont to grow, after 


| they be ſomen. 


Ne aire, fauourable furtherance of the heauens, and the age 


flower in ſpringing out of the boſome of their mother and nurſe the 


earth: (for as muchas that which is ſowne in faire weather and an 
open aire, in a hot place, and open vpon the ſunne, and of new ſeede 


doth ſhiewe it ſelfe ſooner, then that which is ſowen in a contrary time 


and place, yet euery ſeede hath a certaine time to manifeſt it ſelfe in, 
whereto we muſt haue due regard, tothe end that there may be preſi · 


xed times to ſow, & looke for the growth of euery ſeed, ſpinach, baſill, 
nauets, and rocket, grow within three dates after they be ſow en, let - 


tuce the fourth day, cowcumbers and citruls the fifth, purcelaine a 


little later, aniſe the fourth, creſſes and muſtardſeed the fifth, beetes 
in ſommer on the ſith, and in winter onthe tenth, arach the eight, 
colewooresthe tenth, leekes the nineteenth, or ofter the twentith, 
coriander about the ſiue and twentith, or elſe more late if the ſeede 
be new, organie and ſauorie after the thittith: parſelie in the fortith 
for the moſt part, and oftentimes in the fiftith. It is true that in this 

lace the age of the ſeed and ſtate ofthe aire hen the gardener doth 
— them is of great moment, for (as I haue ſaid) the leeke, coweum- 
ber, and citrull, grow ſooner if the ſeede be new: and on the contrary, 
parſe lie, ſpinach, organie, ſauorie, coriander, and creſſes, when their 
ſeede is ade : likewiſe the ſeede of cou cumbers ſteept in mile or 


in warme water putteth the ſooner out of the earth: after the ſame 
fort you may make reckoning of artichokes, ani many other herbes, 


as you ſhall know heereafter in their particular treatiſes. 


The eight Chapter. 


Of watring weeding, ſweeping and cutting 
| of pot herben. | 


O ſoone as the ground is full of ſeedes in all places, you muſt be 
8 carefull to water it, if by happe the place be drie of his owne na- 
ture, that ſothe ſeede may not be hindred of his ſprouting by rhe 
too much drines, or that the bn already ſprung may not die. The 
beſt water to water the pot herbes withall is raine water, if it fal in the 
night, or in ſuch a time as that it may not heate the herbes: for it wa- 


ſheth and clenſeth them from the duſt & vermine that eateth them, 
eſpecially if the raine come driuing with anorthern winde: for * | 


Orwihſtanding that the nature of the ground, the mildneſſe 
N ofthe ſeede, doe cauſe ſeedes to haſtenthe more or to be the 


7 = oy 


whiles they be very ſmal, and with the hand (which gardeners call by 
the name of making cleane) when the potherbes arc growne ſtrong 
and great. Some do alſo weede them thus, aſwell for the weight of the 
earta, and heauie falling of the water vpon them, as alſo bicauſe of 
the trampling offolkes feere, whereby the earth becommeth harde. 
Wherefore if the earth be ſoft, you neede not to rake it but verie 
ſleightly. And you muſt know that weeding is neceſſarie for gardens 


Ac cimes. So 0 


Cutting of herbes is alſo profitable for them, at what time as they clipping or cue- 
be ſomwhat grown, thereby to make them to keepe tlieir greenenes ting of bearbes. 
the longer, and to make them the more beautifull and tufred, to 
kee pe them from ſeeding, as alſo to giue them ſorwhat a more plea- 
ſant ſinell then they had in their firſt ſtalke, By this meanes lettuſes 
and colewoorts are made better, and ofa more pleaſant taſte, if their 
firſt leaues be pluelet from them: in like manner turneps, and nauets 
grow more beautifull and tufted if their leaues be cut. But all herbes 
muſt not be cut at al times, for ſuch as haue a hollow ſtalke, as onions, 
and others, if they be cut when it raineth, the blade or ſtalke of the 
onton is filled full of water and rotteth: and this is the cauſe why 
herbes of ſuch nature are not to be cut but in a faire and dry time. 


.̃.) ue ninth Chapter. | 
SAILS Ed ee en 
eee 


O giue the greater ſcope and libertie to herbes, and to make 
them greater, men vſe to remooue them: and this is done ei- 


4 ee of them from one bed to another, or from 


one floore to anotlier, hen they haue fower or fiue leaues out of the 
ground, and this may be done at any time, but / omg ſee that the 
ſeaſon be inclining ro moiſtnes and raine : and they muſt be ſet in 
ground that is well furmſh ed with fat, without any amending of it 
with dung. If the time fall not out rainie, you muſt waterthem after 
they be new ſet in good and due A {taying too TE 

2 ome 
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ſome of them you mult cut off the ends of their rootes, and ſet them 
thinne, that ſo they may be wet and haue their earth Iightned when 
neede requireth,and that thereby they may grow better and fairer. 


Slips for the garden of ſweete and fragrant herbes, are gathered 


Slips | | 
at all times, and they would be of yoong ſprigs ofa yeere old, takin 
part of the old wood, and writhin — — it — the earth: or ele 
cleauing it below, & putting inthe cleft an oate, and round about it 
ſome other graines of oates rather then dung, for herbes that are re- 
mooued do not require dung at their roots, but rather they haue need 


that the loweſt parts of their rootes ſhould be a little ſteeped in wa- 


ter, as Iwill ſhew heercafter, 


The tenth Chapter. 


| athering and keeping the ſeeder roter, an 
eee nel 


Gathering Ootes for the molt part are gathered when the leaues are fallen 
F off andinlike fort are the flowers gathered, as botage, bugloſſe, 
all-good, and marigolds when they are throughly open: not- 

withſtanding the flowers of roſes and capers, wuſt bee gathered 

to be kept, while they be ſhut ; likewiſe the leaues and whole herbes 

are gathered when they are growen to the full: fruits, as me lons, 
coweumbers, citruls, and gourds, when they turne yello we and are 


row ne to their perfection. If they be purpoled to be made ſerue for 


ſeede, then they mult be let alone longer, and afterward kept in con- 
uenient place vntill it be time to ſo them, and they muſt be gathe- 
red in a brighe weather, andin the decreaſe of the moone, Seedes 
are gathered when the herbe is all laide and drie. And it muſt gene- 


rally be obſerued in al manner of gathering, as well of herbes, flow ere, 


The time tego rootes, as of fruits and ſeedes, that it be done in faire and cleare wear 


Cs RI ther, and in the decreaſe ofthe moone. 


Such herbes as are to be kept, muſt firſt be made very eleane, and 

The = dried in the ſhadow , which is the beſt meanes to keepe them the 
PTR ſtrongeſt in their yercuesand qualities: or elſe inthe ſunne, and after 
to put them vp in bags of leather, not of wouen ſtuffe, nor in wooden 

boxes, that ſo they may not looſe A vertue, as we {ge it put in ptac- 

tiſe by fine herbes which are kept to be vſed in winter. Wherebre 

me tſuinkes that the apothe caries faile much in their dooings, which 

hange their pluſicke herbes in the roofe of their houſe , tar. by this 

meanes they do not onely ſpend their force, but become laden with 

duſt, cobwebs, the dung of flies, and a thouſand other filthie thinges. 

Lenne _ Flowers muſt not be dried in the ſunne, nor in the ſhadowe chat 
leepe Homer. is made by the ſouth ſunne, nor yet in any high roome, bicauſe of their 
ttendernes, and delicatenes, which would cauſe their force to vaniſh 

. away, 
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away, either in the burning heate of the ſunne, or in the more mode- 


rate heate of the very aire. Ifit be not the Proyence roſe, which that it 

x Ar eth to be dried in an high place, open to the 3 
ſouth ſunne, here the heames of the ſunne do enter, but touch not 
the roſes, The beſt way to drie flowers will be in a temperate place, 


may be kept long, requ 


and to turne tliem oft, to the end that they may not corrupt, hauing 
alſo this continuall care, that they may neither looſe their colour, nor 
their ſmel. And when they are dried they muſt be put into an earthen 
veſſell. 01 | hens 


Seedes muſt be kept in bags or veſſels of earth which haue nar- , eden, 
row mouthes: or in boxes, or elſe in bottles of the rindes of gourdes keepe ſe 


well ſtopt & ſet in very dry ver where there is no water jhed, for 
ſeeds do mightily ſpoile with moiſture, The ſeedes of chibols, onions, 
and lee kes, as a of poppie, are kept in their tindes or heades. 5 


For to keepe rootes you mult obſetue to waies:for either they are 7. leete root. 


to be kept new, and as they are yet green, as nauets, turneps, carets & 
muſt lay them vpon ſ⸗ dor graue very thin, in ſome place vnder the 


earth, and a little couered, or elſe to burie them vnder the earth in the 


garden, as we ſee it done in turneps and nauets, to keepe them the 
greateſt part of winter. To keepe roots drie, after they be gathered, 

ulfwall them diligently with cleere water, and after take from 
them all the ſinall fibres or hairie threeds that hang about them, and 
then to drie them either in the ſhadow of the ſunne riſing, if they be 
but ſinall and thin, as are the roots of fennell, ſuccorie, 8 
and ſuch like: or in the South ſunne, if chey be groſſe and thicke, as 
thoſe of daffodils, gentian, ſowbread, water lilly, brionie, and ſucli like. 
After that they are dried and thus prepared: you muſt hang them in 
ſome high and ypper roome, open vpon the ſunne when it is in the 
South, or elſe vpon the North quarter; aud in which notwithſtanding 
neither the ſinoakey nor duſt, nor ſunne beames may any thing hurt 
them, notwithſtanding that the counſaile of eee of 
Phiſitions is that herbes, flowers, and roots, as well greene as drie, 
ſhould not be put to keepe in any place here the winde ſhould 
come, but rather fhut vp in veſſels or ſome other ſuch like meanes of 
keeping of them, to the ende that they ſhould not looſe their force, 
which indeed they might moſt eaſily looſe being kept open and ſub- 
iect to the winde. | | 43 


The eleuenth chapter. 
| Potherbes, aud particularly of Colewoorts, 
HE firſt that we are to ſpeake of is Colewoorts , both becauſe 
they are moſt common, and alſo moſt abundant of all other 
ſorts of herbes:all kinds of colewoorts do loue a cleane ground, 


P 3 fat, 
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fat and well tilled, not conſiſting of clay or ſand. And although they | 


indifferently in any aire, but eſpecially in a temperate : yet they 
Epping Fr more maſſie, ſound and ſafe from 3 in coll 


Places as are thoſe in Geymenie then in hot places, and for thaticauſe 


they delight a great deale more in the tops of hils then in plaine 
ee ; and yet in thoſe plame grounds more in the raiſed — 
ders, then in the flat and middle parts thereof, and they be more 


leaſant, more wholeſome for the ſtomacke, and better in autumne, 


pring time, and during great froſts, then they be in ſommer. They 


cCraue much dung; and that eſpeeially which is of aſſes, as being the 
beſt of all other for them: and to be raked in and couered ouer with 


Common cole- 
wovrts, 


The ſtede too 
old. 
Pronerbe, 


Cabage cole. 


The curled cole, 


Colewoorts of 4 


good taſt. 


taſte and more pleaſant ſauour then the firſt.- 


good earth: not to be watred in any caſe: notwithſtanding that wa- 
210g doth make them Jooke faire and flouriſhing , but then not ſo 
weete to the taſte nor ſo whole ſome for the ſtomacke. When they 


haue got ſixe leaues vpon their ſtalkes you muſt remooue them, but 


I& it he in a milde and calme time whether winter or ſommer. And 
to ſpealce particularly the common colewoorts, called long or greene 
colewoorts muſt be ſaum in mid Auguſt or September, if you deſire to 
haue the leaues in lent and in winter. Some plant them in October 
and remooue them in December, to haue the leaues in winter, and 
e ſeede in Tune and luly, and that to make them the more tuffed, 
ugh there may be as much accompliſhed that way at other times 

of the yeere: but not ſo eee. Lu ich | 
And looke well to it, that your ſeede be not too old, for if it be 
three yeeres old it will bring foorth radiſhes. And that is the caule 
why ſome ſay. Sowe colewoorts, and there will grow vp radiſhes or 
nauets: notwithſtanding it continueth ſixe yeeres in his nature if it 

be well kept. 7 FAM bat | | 

Cabage colewoort, whuch are called white or apple colewoorts, 


are ſowen vpon beds, and remooued to ſtand a foote one from auo- 
ther, well couered at the roote with a free and enriched earth, when 


they begin to riſe vp into a great ſtemme; and loue che cold aire: for 
in a hot aire they cannot liue: and you muſt couer them with ſtraw to 
make them cabage the better and become the whiter. The curled 
and Romaine.colewoorts being more tender by nature, are ſowen in 
March, and are planted farre within the yeere, and couet tobe oft 
watered. | 


When you ſee the leaues of colewoorts waxe bleake and pale, 


or yellou / it is a ſigne that it nee deth water: and you mult oftentimes 
take from them their yello leaues . as alſo thoſe which are eaten tho- 
rough or rotten, or dried, for this would make them die. 

If you would haue colewoorts of a good taſte and pleaſant: take 
away their firſt leaues, for thoſe which come after will haue a better 


Red 


© a 


the 215 
Red colewoorts grow naturally of the abundance of dung, or for Red colewoorts, 
that they are watered with the lees of wine: or by being planted in a 
place wherethey are heated conrinually-with the heat aud burning 
ofthe mne: gm ind bin ce geln 
Doe not at any time gather, or at the leaſt vſe tlie tops and 
edges of the curled Romaine colewoort, neither yet of àny other, but 
the reſt of the leafe downe toward the ſtallſde .. 
All forts of colewoorts may be planted at all times, prouided it 7he planting of 
be not too hot or too cold: and ehen youplant them breakerheir ort. 
roote, for feare it be not doubled againe ot turned vpſide dow ne in 
the earth, and tliat yo Pee not ſo far in, as that there be nothing of 
the top leſt abuue. lf l to eee ie 
Some men vie to water colewoorts with ſalt water to make them The watering 
the more tender: and ſoſne do caſt and ſou e ſaltpeter amongſt them of colewoorts, 
yponthe e the earth: or elſe ſinall aſhes ſiſted to 
them from vcuſts, palmar wormes, cater illers, and ochervermine; The enimitie 
Aboue all things the colewoort may not be planted; neerevnrothe berwixe wine, 
vine, nor the vine neere vnto the colewoort: for there is ſuch great - nia a 
enmitie hetwixt theſe two plants, that being both of them planted in | —_— 
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one ground after they become to ſome growth, they turne and grow 

one from another , neither will they 1 fruit ſo well. 

And admit it to be true which is reported; namely that if a man doe 

mingle wine, be it neuer ſo little in the pot where colewoortsare boi- 

ling, that then the colewoorts will leaue boiling by and by and not 

boyle any more, but looſe their colour. Likeiviſe ſuch as are diſpoſed Colewoortsdo 

todrinke much wine and not to be drunke with it, muſt eat ſome raw Mee one from 

colewoorts aforehand, as the «Almairnes are woont to doe, when % drunfen. 

oy meane to quaffe you off a whole pot togither; aid to overcome 

ſuch as wich whom they ſtriue in drinking. Theeolewoorts alſo may ,, 

not be planted neere vnto organie, rue, and ſoubread: for being ſet „ verge 

or ſow en neere vnto theſe lierbes it thriueth nt at all, and again it nic and rue. 

infecteth his neighbouts with ſome of his ill qualities. 
The careful gardner muſt neuer abide to haue in us garden ſo much Netten cole- 

as one rotten cole, nor yet water his herbes with the water wherein wr 
colewoorts haue beene ſteept or boyled: for both the one and the 

other doth cauſe his neighbour herbes to haue an ill taſte and fa- 


nour, | : 1 ü 4 2 3 | 
A good huſwife- will haue colewoorts in her garden at all times, The vertnes of 
forthe reliefe of her fumily: for beſides foode, ſhe may comfort her rt. 
people with them in the time of ſicknes. As thus: The firſt decoction 
eſpecially of red colewoorts with butter or oyle without ſalt, doth loo- 
ſen the belly, ripen the cough, and makerh the voice better: and if 
vnto this broath you put ſotne ſugar, it will be ſingular for ſuch as are 
ſhort winded : the iuice alſo of colewoorts is good for theſe diſeaſes if 
| | P 4 you 
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1 it: the ſeed of colewoorts in or in powder, is 
good againſt the wormes of little children: colewoorts boy led in two 
or three waters doe ſtay the laske : colewoorts boy led and ſprinkled 
wich long pepper and eaten with the broth, eauſeth great ſtore of 
mille in nurſes ꝛthe iuice of colewoortsdrunke, doth expell and kil! 
the poyſon of toad ſtooles: the pith of the cole/oort boyled with 
fat and ſcummed honie, is ſingular for ſueli as are ſhort breathed to vſe 
in manner of a loch. To be ſhort,the colewoort is good for all things, 
whereof the Romains when time was, made ſuch account, as that la- 
| 1 - all other 3 out of Roms for the ſpace of a hun- 
_ ore =! e they vſed no other phiſicke but colewoorts in 
all manner of diſeaſes. The lee made with the aſhes of colewoorts is 
good to'waſh the head. The breaſts fomented with the de coction of 
colewoorts increaſeth the milke of nurſes. The aſhes of colewoorts 
mix with che white of an ee heale burnings. Cataplaſmes 
made of boiled cole woorts and nungled wich the lees of vineger, two 
yelkes of ra egs, and a little cleere vineger of roles, all well beaten 


bor wh and mingled togither, is a ſingular medicine preſently to take away 


the paines oftheume. 
There is nothing better to make cleane a pot all ouergrowne 
with fowlnes (wherein fleſh hath beene accuſtomed to be boy led and 
water to be heated, as chafer , iron pot, braſſe pot, or ſuch like, and 
which cannot by any other meanes be ſufficiently ſcoured) then to 


boyle colewoorts in it. ö 
; O Lenuſe, 1 
* lettuſe is ſowpe thicke as the colewoort, ina woll ground, 


well dunged, fat, light, and eaſie to turne ouer, it mult be ſpeci- 
ally in March: for it cannot wall indure much heate, or much 
cold. Notwithiſtanding if you wil ſorye it in Septeniber, yea at all times 
make choiſe of ſunnie and warme places ; and ſuch as are well ſtored 
of dung well rotted, notwithftand:ingthat/ it will waxe hard with 
winter, and may continue ſome time being planted againe. It muſt 
be watred once in euerie two or three daies ifthe weather be not 
dropping and moiſt. And inthe ſo wing of it you muſt water it forfeare 
that the heate of the dung ſhould caſt out the ſeede: it putteth foorth 
of the earth che fiftit day after it is ſowen. Being grow ne aboue the 
bed; the height of fo er or fiue leaues, you aw 4.0m it with your 
hand(butneuer with any rake ) and ſet it againe in a fat ground, anda 
good diſtance one from another, and couer the rootes and ſhankes, 
with cowes, goates, or ſheepes dung, for ſo they will be of a better 
ralte,and water them at the foote, but it muſt not be when iris either 
very hot or very colde. e 325: babn 


Some 
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 Somedonouriſh fowre ſorts of lettuſes heere with vs in Fraunce, Thecurled and 
not differing one from another in vertue, but in taſte ſomewhat more k _ 
or leſſe pleaſant, that is to ſay, the curled ; the headed, cabbaged or 
white z the common, and the little ſmall lettuſe: Men vſe not to plant 2h. m 
the ſmall or common lettuſe, but the great one, which will be curled, !«:»ſe, 
and that which will cabage, otherwiſe called the Romaine lettuſe, 
which bath a white ſeede, and a greater then the other, and is of a 
ſweeter reliſh, eſpecially if his firſt ſtalk be cut away which it putteth 
foorth after it hath beene planted the ſecond time, for the gl. ſtalke 
hauing in it very much milke, doth eaſily become bitter by the hieate 
of a 65:9 you deſire that it ſhould haue great leaues, when as white lettuſe, 
it beginneth to put foortha ſtalke, cut offthe ſame in the halfe , then 

ut ypon it a clod of earth, or ſome {mzalltile, If you couet to haue it 
faire and white,bind togither the tops of it two dares before you take 
it from the firſt bed and ſet it in another place, and ſprinłkle it ouer 
with ſand. Ws | | 

The cabbaged lettuſe being leaued and curled, and not growing Cabaged lettwſe 
higher then a hand for the moſt part, is made by beingtroden downe, 

After that it is planted the ſecond time, put vnto the roote ſome 

cowes dung that is very newe, afterward tread it downe againe, and 

water it, and when itbeginverh to gather ſtrength and growe, cleaue 

the branch which it putteth foorth, and couer it with a newe earthen 

pot in ſuch ſort, as that the top thereof by it may be beaten and kept 

downe,& by this meanes it will become tufted, cabbaged, and White: 

or elſe if you would haue beautifull and faire lettuſes, two daies before 

you take them vp by the rootes, you muſt tie togither the tops of 

them, and then couer them with earth vp vnto the very ſaide tops fo 
tied: for ſo they will become white and faire. In like manner 5 White and faire 
caſt vpon them,maketh them to becom white.If you feare that it will laaſes 

not grow hard inough by reaſon of ſome fault in the place, or in the 

time, or ſeede, take it vp and ſet it in ſome other place. : 

To cauſe lettuſes to haue a fiveete ſmell more then ordinarie, 7s cauſe lertuſe 
ſow them with the kernels of citrons, or elſe ſteepe the ſeedes in da- toſmel wel. 
maske or other ſiveete water, three whole daies togither. : 

To mingle lettuſe with other ſalade herbes, as rocket, ſorrell, & ſnch galade hearbes 
like, & that in ſuch ſort, as that they may all grow vp togither fro one mt tegetber. 
& the ſame root, put all your ſorts of ſeeds into a ſheeps trottle, made 
good & hollow for the purpoſe; afterward ſet it very deep, as namely 
about the depth of 9 inches in the groũd, & water it oft, & b 
little and little, and haue great care & regard vnto it when it ach 


oF 


forth of the earth. Others do crumble & break three or fower trottles 
of a goate orſheepe,and put the ſeedes inthe midſt thereof, and then 
couer them with a linnen cloth faſt bound in maner of a knot, and do 
plant hens as it were inthe vppermoſt part of the earth, verie = 

| gently 


8 —Theſced Booke of 


The vertwes of 
the lettuſe, 


time, the natur 


So we uc. 


ther, and by bin i: ce coucring of it 
e 


gently regarding and looking to them when they come vp, Some 
plucke away the leaues of the lettuſe,which are next vnto tlie rootes, 
and inſteede ofthe leaues ſo pluckt away, they put one graine or ſeed 


of rocket, ereſſes, or ſorrell, and other ſuch like, by which meanes there 


grow many and diuers ſorts of branches. | 
The lettuſe is not wichout good phiſicke helpes, for it cooleth the 
hart, looſethi the bellie, cauſech aboundance of good bloud; The iuice 
thereof mixt with oile of roſes, aflwagerh the paine of the head, and 
cauſeth the ſicke of agues to ſleepe being rubbed vpon the browes 
and temples: it ſerueth for a gargariſme with the iuice of pomegra- 
nates, for the inflammation of the throate : being rubbed vpon the 
cods it ſtaieth the night pollutions or gonorrhæa, eſpecially if there- 
unto be added a little camphire: the ſeede thereof beaten with the 
ſeede of white poppie in forme of a milke or extract doth effect the 
ſame, and alſo cureth the ſcalding and burning of the vrine: the ſeede 
thereof ſteept in water, wherein hath beene quenched ſteele, with 
ſome ſimall quantitie of iuorie pow dred, is very ſoueraigne againſt the 
white flowers of women. The leaues of lettuſe boiled and moiſtned in 
broth, or ſalades of them in like manner after ſupper, doth prouoke 
ſleepe: the ſeede thereof podred, and mixt with the milke of a wo- 
man, chat hath brought foorth a daugliter, and the white of an egge, 
ſerueth to male a frontale for the very fame purpoſe, The decoëtion 
of the leaues of lettuſe boiled in barlie water and drunke, cauſeth 
reat quantitie of milke in nurſes, if afterwards the qugs be well rub- 
bed with the hand: ſuch as haue a ſhort breath, ſpit bloude, or haue 
wealce lungs, as alſo ſuch as deſire children, muſt not cate lettuſes. 


The thirteenth Chapter. 
' Of Endine, Sowthiflle,and Succ orie. 


NJiue hautngnarrowleaues(otherwiſe called Scariole, or fowre, '' 
E. or wilde lettuſe, and ofthe Latins ſutybus or Ser ) is more ſer- 
uiceable in phiſicke then any other waies, and is not planted in 
gardens, bicauſe it is alwaies bitter, notwithſtanding that it be of the 
ſorts of lettuſe, or rather of ſuccorie. It is true, that in often planting 
and tranſplanting of it, and in remoouing it from one place to ano- 
Fel land during the winter 
reof may be changed and become tender and 
white, and without any great paines to the gardener may be kept all 
winter: which thing our gargeners haue practiſed, ſeeing by experi- 
ence that wilde ſuccorie Þecommeth faire and flouriſhing after 
ir _ beene ouerflowen with water, and coucred with ſande or 
earth. A b | | 
Sowthiſtle,called in Latine Sanobuu, or Cicerbita, was of olde time 


in 
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in requeſt forſalades, but now there is no ſuch account made thereof, 
fue onely that it is vſed for to feede conies and hares: in like ſort it is 
not planted in gardens, bicauſe it groweth plentifully amongſt the 
vines: notwithiſtanding the Italiaus do vie the rootes of it in ſalades in 

winter, finding them ſweete and of a pleaſant taſte: his ſtalke is full 

of milke, ſomtimes drawing neere vnto a yellow: this milke taken in 
drinke, is ſingular for them which haue a ſhort breath, and are ſtopt 
in the ir lungs: it aſſyageth the paines of the cares, if you drop cer- 

taine drops thereof into them, eſpecially if you cauſe it to boile with 

ſome oile in the rinde of a pomegranate: it healeth throughlie the 
ſtrangurie & paines in making water, if it be drunke to the quantitie 
of a pottle. The leaues of ſowthiſtle chaw ed, do take away the ſtin- 
king of che mouth. | 


Succorie is of the nature of endiue, hauing large leaues, and Svccorie, 


without husbanding and good handling doth alwaics continue bitter. 
It loueth a moiſt place,and well laboured ground. When it bath put 
foorth fowre leaues, you mult tranſlate it to a well dunged foile, And 
to the end it may haue faire, large, and well ſpred leaues, after it be- 
ginneth once to come to any growth, in the middeſt of his leaues you 
muſt put ſome prettie little tile, for by this meanes it will ſpread forth 
his leaues, and will haue them a great deale thicker ſtanding and tuf · 
ted. By this good husbanding it looſeth his bitternes, and then there 
is vſe to hee had of it in ſalades in winter, and it is called white ſucco- 
rie, and to this end it is woont to be plant ed againe in the end of Au- 
pull after that in the beginning of September, tothe ende that the 

eaues therof may be the greater, it muſt be takẽ vp without the brea · 
king of any thing, and with a ſinall blade of a ſtrawe haue tlie leaues 
tied togither 1 eaſily and gently, without wringing or bruſing of 
them: afterward it mult be laid in a well manured ſoile, the leaues 
downward into the ground, and the roote vpward toward the top of 
the earth, and aboue it there muſt be made ſomething to couer it in 
manner ofa houſe, vnder which there muſt ſtra be caſt to keepe it 
from froſt and bad windes: the like is done with endiue, and it is 
found white when it is pulled vp againe; and it is very delicate in ea- 
ting. Some for the ſame. end, hen ſuecorie hath put foorth his leaues, 
tie them altogither with a very ſmall tireed, & after couer them with 

a pot of 4. , tothe ende that it may continually draw by his roote 

nouriſhment out of the earth, & by this meanes it beconnneth white 
and tender, and looſeth a great part of his bitternes. 


Euery man knoweth that tlie de coction of ſuecorie drunke in The vertu 
y 


manner of an apoʒeme, is good for them which haue the iaundiſe or 
heate of the liuer. The iuice of ſuecorie drunke euery ſecond day fa- 


uccorie, 


ſting; Raicth the ſpetting of blood. Succorie ſtamped and put vnder Spetting of 


the left dug doth heale the hart ache; Some ſay that the de coction of bod. 


wilde 


To ſow arts 
chokes vpon 
bes, 
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wilde ſuccorie often drunke,maketh the viſages and countenances of 
women more cleere and pleaſant. 


The fourteenth Chapter. 
| Of artichokes, 
He artichoke plant is a diuers thing from endiue and ſuccorie : 
| for as for artichokes to plant them in autumne, which is about 


the moneth of October, they are to fruitfull and forward to 
thriue, as that you neede not to take any more but the great leaues 


with their branches, of ſuch as bring foorth the faireſt and greateſt 


fruit, and in like manner of the thicke ſtalkes in the middeſt, ſeruing 
for no manner of vſe after that the heads of them be gathered: and 
to plant them againe. Alſo ſome haue otherwiſe vſed to caſt downe 
the ſaid ſtalks,and bury them a foote depth in good manured ground, 
the leaues at the top bound at the end with a little ſtraw, and the ſtalk 
laid downe and well couered, and they keepe them thus, wateri 
them now and then if the time be not moiſt inough of it ſelfe, for to 
make ſhootes and yong ſets of in winter or at other times: and ſome 
there be that pricke the heads in a wel manured earth, and being wel 
lanced doe couer them in winter with the chaffe or daſt of line or 
mpe to keepe them from the froſt, and that in the yeere following 
they may bring forth new fruit. | 
Moreouer the artichoke is ſowen in the increaſe of the moone of 
March, vpon beds well dunged and fatted, but you muſt not looke to 
haue any whole and perfect fruit of them, vntill the next yeere after. 
And, if you would haue the ſeede to thriue, make little fmall pits vpon 


your bed a good foote one from another, and halfe a foote deepe, and 


as much broad, and theſe fill with old dung that is very ſmall, and black 
earth that is very fine, mixt together, and aboue the ſame place pricke 
or thruſt in tlie Lese of your artichoke two inches witlun the earth, 
the ſmall end vpward, and putting ſiue or ſixe ſeedes in one pit toge- 
ther, and making many pits neere together in a round compaſſe, that 
3 make a faire not and plant: and that you may couer it 
againe eaſily without much ſtamping or treading for it. And as ſoone 
as the — — hath leaues big inough, it muſt be watered, and this 
watering continued in ſuch places as are very dry, that fo it may bring 
forth a tender and great fruit. Aboue all chings care mult be had that 
the ſmall end bee not eleane contrarie put downeward, for then it 


would bring forth writhen, weake, (i andhard artichokes, You, 


muſt alſo make choiſe of the faireſt and ſcede that may bee 
found, and that the ſmall pits be made a good fathom the one from 
the other, that ſo one plant may not hinder another, It is true that it 
is better to plant the {lips and branches then the ſeede, be cauſe there 
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f . becauſe that 
of youmay d and well imploied euery 
your frux in divers eaſomsof te eere, accor- 


Art 
. . of 


, which muſt 5 
fore — ma a ; and then akerwarde to dric and ſet 


eber. asse. 
wine or the aſhes of the fig tree ſpred about the 
oke, do n . will fall out 
be ome to driue away rats 
— | 0% nh 1 the earth, pricke downe 
| | \ av es certaine ſtickes of clder tree, ry 

— fromthe other; che ſmell of which elder is 
. . aue no de ſre to come 1 (i 


ſome — ee e ricking, pilli 
2 out che plans ofthe 
and that one neete vnto another, to tl that the rats, comming 
* - eee r. — — 
eauſe beanes to ned water, oe put em 
intheholezof ci wicked Al, — — the ſe cof, 


es we will ſpe 


ng and-ftrong 


ere 
— ee sor of ſome other 
cauſe, — EE DEED iled in fleſh broth and 
eaten witli ſalt, pepper, aue anden powder helpeth the 


weaknes of the generatiue ryan .'Thekalians cate them inthe mor- 


ning raw with bend WOE e eee 


The foes Chapter. 
Of forrell andbarner. 


Orrell &burnet notwithſtanding that e dd in reat 
8 abundance, yet they may be ſow en in fine ground andwell ma- 

nue dd, in the ſpring time eſpecially the ſorrell: for for — 

2 likewiſe and as well in drie groundes, nothing tilled or ſtir- 

both of them being planted in gardens,muſt from the beginning 


be well watered : and he that deſirech to gather the ſeede, muſt take 


chem vp and plant then againe, ſuffering them to grow to their per- 


fection, and tien to die and wither. They feare hot cold or froſt, nei- 8 


theryet abundance of water: but they ylook —— 
that they nay become thefairer, tobe e cur three'or fower times a 
cere. 
3 5 All the ſortes offorrell,aiwellehoſe of the field ahohoke elbe gar- 
2 of Je Haue this vertue, thar being boiled wich fleſh hom old and hard 
ſoeuer it be,yer the 7 make it tender and looſe the bodie. 
The leaues of ſo 


all beaten and miugled together, and afterward put in the 

of a eole wort vnder the hot aſhes, is ſoderai gne agait all colde 

nes. The ſeede of ſorrell powdred ede we water or 

leben  Wine,dorh aſſwage the paine ofthe bloodie fluxe. Sorrell ſteept in vi- 


5 ne 2 peer eee ng, is a { againſt the 
Py h, as alſo the ſirope . ö 
Tus carcsofere Frei, and applied onto the ureſt, dothtame 

the fiercenes of the ague. A dete 
Burnet of the being an herbe that ſome vſe co put i in their 


e 2a, 2 whereof wee haue here ſpoken, and which is allo che ſame 
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a | 
much Src ani ay t 
* cy eite chene — men 


rell roſted in hot aſhes; haue a ſingular force to 
reſdlue or to cauſe to apoſtumate the ſwellings of the eies. A cata- 
ee of the leaues of ſorrell wich rwile as much olde ſwines 
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ſt 1 | : for both of them will come in any Te cauſe bares 
14 bows. for ak haue them, whether it be husbanded beer. 


or not. True it isthat if you yo have hars-horne flouriſh od faire 

liking, you muſt cut it oft; lead it along vpon ſome rouler, or cauſe it 
22 and 

veterly refuſing to grow oche e ee eee | 
madam doth e and doth g w prim. a | 
the old walles of vines, maſtonira and g 

in ſommer { 


| Pearceſtone icfowne impdrie nnd fandie ll, dhe Pearce fone or 
much watered euen from tlie beginning: he that de ſireth the ſeede/"*" 

mult let the herbe grow to his perfection, and afterward todniecthe | 
eee ee e 3 * . 

8 e preſ in ſalt and r the manner of 7 preſerning 
pon 1 it is ſouetaigne for the difficultie of vrine, forthe 3 : 
aundiſe and to breake the tone,ro p myo — and to 3%, 


ſtirre vp ones appetite; if it be For 

want of ſuch as is pickled in vineger, i, 700 may ke A Ag 

Chon of the leaues, 3 and ſeedes! in wine, for to vſe in the ſame þ 
diſeaſe, | „ ihne 


Arigolds Keds odds wigs 3 Marigoldes. 
V/ | invntilled fields and in any ground that a man will, nexber 
TTY = Yor they eraue to * n for — 
92 owen, 


ufted and wel 
F fred wen times, they will beare 1 moſt faire flowers and verie great, bat yet euer | 


„ of 


marigoldes. 


mos ape vny— nr; ate — A | 


ber feiam. If they be neuer ſo little husbanded, and cut manic 


more in autume then in the ſpring. 
The iuice of the flowers of marigolds drinke faſting, haue great 


force to prouoke the tearmes of women: the fume pr ſmoake of 
chem e through a funnell into the ſecret parts doth the like, and 


cauſeth the aſterbirth to come foorth, and caſteth yoong maides out 


gt che greene ſicknes. The conſerue of the ſame flowers haue the 


Beetey 


tion This iuice drunke tothe qu 


cial ague, doth heale the pla ee ee eee 


ame vertue. The women of {raly as well to prouoke the termes, as 


to ſtay them, do frie the iuice and tender crops of this herbe with the 
yclkes of egs and doe eate them. The verie ſame iuice mingled with 
a little wine or warme vineger, is a ſoueraigne remedie to aſſwage the 
extreme paines of the head and teeth, ifone vſe it in manner of a lo- 
ie ofanounce, wich the weight 
of a — cn the powder of carthwormes rightly prepared, 
doth hel the iaundiſe. Some ſay that to care oft ot 

3 anon good countenance : the diſtilled water 
of marigold leaues being dropt into the cies, or linnen clothes wet 


therein and applied vnto them, doth heale the rednes of the eies. The 
| ee eaues thereof dried 2 


of the ſame. Thei tuice of the flowres of 1 


cure the aking — 


drunke to the quantitie of two ounces in the begi 


drunk 
this iuice, do preſe done, and be made ſwea 

ly couered Was ny yo cure alſo the —— 

the hart. The conſerue of the flowers of marigolds doth che like. * 
drinke halfe an hower before the comming of the fit of a quartaine 
ague about three ounces of white wine, wherein haue beene ſteept 
ſeuen ſeedes of marigolds, and to goe over this drinke for diners 


mornings E. e ee e e e. Fe 


ue. 
The eighreenth chapter. 


3 Of beetes andblitesrbite and rad. 


Eetes, as well the white che blacke wn red, which is called 
B Bette % Iotte ofthe i hee ag he 

Picardos, are ſowen not onely in lent, 
after December vntill M and in Au 
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third cere after beſowen : i in reſpect whereof,I cou 
= ſeedsof the — burſach e 
— e (hall b bring kee yeere for of ſuch ſeegerhere grow 
3 asl : 
If you would make choiſe of faire beet chil beech 
then eitherthe blackeorred, as being the faireſt and tendreſt: but to 
haue ſuch as ſhall be verie great and white: you muſt couer the roote 
with the new dung of oxen, and cleaue m ſunder their ſproute, as is 
done with le ekes, and to Ts them a large and broad ſtone or a 


bricke. If you would haue our beers red, water them with the lees Red aua. 

of red wine: or elſe p em in ſuch a place, ende 

anne ene ſunne. 

Heets eaten in pottage doe looſe the belly: the iuice of beeres 7he verde of 

drawnevpinto thenoſe; dothpurgethe braine: the ſame inice ryb< euer 

bed vpon the head, cauſech lyce and nites to dye. The roots of beets 

. in the aſhes and eaten, doe take away the ill ſmell that com- 

meth of eating garlicke. The roote of beersſtamped and caſtin wine; For to male vi- 

doth turne the ſame within three howres after into vineger. | neger quicklie, 
Blites are neal, and are not long in commin g outof 

the earth. If be ſowen in a well rilled ground, they will alſo grow 

the next yeere following without 2 in ſuch manner as 

that the para nov Teen them: they eraue no weedmg 


or ſweeping. 
| Blitesdoe looſe the belly : their decoQtion wherein hath boyled — 
the roots and leaues, killethlice & nits: their leaues roaſted among 
naſhes or boyled, do heale burnings: the firſt e with the 
gall of an oxe, and the oyle wh dorh due of 
garments withot — any barre: but preſently after Ne 
waſh the placey hy warme water. 


Py > * * 1 e web wats” . N 
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Rrach(in tasse Ae 8 9 & has ihe 
reene, doe naturally grow in grounds manured with horſe - 
Tang, andin fachplace N * a beets growne at - 
I other 
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226 T he ſecond Booke of 
other times. They be come red in the ſame ſort that beets do in a fat 
and well dunged 2 But they are ſou en in Februarie, March, 
and Aprill: aud they would be ſowen thinne and not thicke, and of- 
tentimes watered. Some ſowe them in December to gather them in 
winter. They will not be remooued, but rather wed, watered, dungde 
n yr dung, often cut and pruned, and that wich an iron toole, 
chat ſo they may not ſpend themſelues in turning all their ſubſtance 
into leaues. But ſpecially after the time that their ſeed is ſcattered 
vpon tie carth, it muſt preſently be eouered with earth, and they 
mult be ſowen as clear & cleane as way be, that ſo they may grow and 
come faire & goodly ones. In leſſe then ideen daies they e ready to 
eate. The Italians vſe to make a kinde of tart ofarraches; They chop 
ſauallthe leaues & ſtamp them witheheeſe,freſh butter, & the yelkes 
of egs: afterward they put them in paſte and bake them in the ouen. 
Spinage (ſo ealled bicauſe his ſe ede is prickly) is of two ſorts, the 
male and the female: the female beareth no ſeede. Both of them are 
828 September, and October, for to be vſed in Lent 
time, and in December, Ianuarie, and Februarie, for ſommer: they 
beare out the roughnes of all ſealons very well and ſuſficiently, whe- 
ther it be froſt, colde, or ſnow : they gro alſo in any ground ſo chat it 
be well drefled and ſomewhat moiſt: they require (tothe endel they 
may proſper well and ſpring quickly) to be watered; euery eue ning, 
yo. o be coneredeeicher with ftrawor ſtubble, they ſtand not in need 
to he ed, but if they be cut oft they grow the fairer, And he: that 
would haue them to continue long and flouriſh, muſt at one time cut 
off the one halfe of the ſtalke, and at another time, the other halfe. 


Likewiſe he that would haue them to continue ſometime without be- 


ing ſown euery yere, muſt at the firſt whẽ he ſowetli them, ſee that the 


ſeed be a good, full and well fed ſeed; for then for ſome yeeres fſolow- 


8 groe without being ſow en againe, although the ſeede 
ol che ſe 


e ſecond yeere will be ſomewhat weake: for to keepe them from 


che froſt, you muſt couer them with walnut tree leaues, and that be- 
fore miſtes or fogs do fall in any manner of lort. * 


The inhabitants of Paris knowe well inough how probeable ſpi- 
na eh is for to make meate of in lent; wluchvſe th — 
of diſhes thereof for their bankets;; as ſometime they frie them with 
veriuice and butter: ſomtimes they preſerue them at aſmall fire with 
butter in pots of earth: ſometimes tliey make wreathes of them, 
as alſo diuers other faſhions. The vſe of ſpinage is good for them, 
which haue ſome Nn breathing or ſpeaking, or which are 
much troubled with the & . xeclally 1 bps morning 
do up the broch of ſpipachþo1 Sh ehh burcer,or ole of fiverre 
almonds, they looſen the belly: thay iuice is good ag ainſt the ſtin- 

ng of ſcorpions and ſpiders, N hether y ou dine it, or lay it . 
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Hig 
the . comforterh men vitall int The broth mr 
ſhall haue beene boiled,doth looſe the belly. The roote that . 
three ſtalkes ſtamped with the ſeede and boiled in wine, doth ſerue to 


ech 2... 


be taken — rertian agewes. The wine wherein the leaves of 
bugloſſe ſhall haue been ſteep , takethaway all fades, The juice bt“ 
—— wich wine rer scheels E 


is a ſouereigne medicin 
away. The iuice of borage and bugloſſe drunken, is a p 
againſt poiſon, if a man nedrunke it; as alſo ie biti 
venemous beaſts. | havingthreeleanesbelog ped wit 
his ſeed and rovte anddrunke; doth helpe to put away the Maki 

of a tertian age w : and that which hath fower, againſt the Miu 
colds of quartaines. The water diſtilled is fi ngular againſt the dotages 
We frauers,as alſo againſt the inflammation of the es cies,” 


9 0 
1 8 


eſto cauſe the afterbirtl of women, to .F 
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Of Leeks: both great and ſmall, 


_— do not require ſo rich and fat a ground as the 75 
—— y be ſowen at a . if it wer 1 
— mp for which cauſe they m ult be fow iu De 
Februarie;and then ir will Ibe ripe after March, 


thi 

cember, lanuarie, 

and mid er that if from the time that a fee reſowen,you 
er 


and tread vpon the beds,and water them not but — 

They are woont to be remooued when they eee | 
chat either into ridges every one being ſet fower i Kage an 
and then there is nothing taken — them — the endes and tops 
of the leaues, or into a hole made with a ſticke, and then the rootes 
muſt be made cleane & cropped off, as alſo many of the leaues min- 


ling lande with the earth: or you ſhall plant chem to make them 
ASS great, 


Eekes, as well thoſe that are long headed as thoſe that's ate Zeke, 


228 The ſecond Booke of 
great,if youlay a bricke ypon the head of them after you have plan- 
ted them. This muſt be in Aprill, Maie, or all Iune, to haue tor ſummer 
vſe: and in Auguſt, September, and October for the winter vſe in any 
caſe you muſt weede, water, and dung them many times, eſpeciallie 
he round headed ones. Furthermore to make them very thicke, put 
he ſeed ofa cowcumber, and of nauets in a reede, or in boxe bored 
rough, and graft this reede into ebe head of the leeke, when you 
lant it the ſecond time: or elſe if py will haue great and groſſe 

et, you muſt put ſo much of their ſeed as you can hold in three fin- 


gers, in an ol linnen cloth that is foule, & put it into the earth, coue- 


ring . with dung, & watering it by & by: for all this little heape of 

en wg 50 chus put togither, will make one great and thieke lecke. 

The ve% Mere vſed euery morning the leaues of leekes withoile, to haue 
leekes, a good voice although thatleekes be noiſome ro the Romacke, as 
being verie v indie, except they be boiled in a ſecond water If you eat 
cummin before you cate lee kes, your breath will not ſinell after warde 
of leekes; The leaues of leokes bailed, & applied vnto the ſ olne ha- 
1 7 eq, doth yery much good boch againſt the ſwelling & paine 
them: the lenues of leekes ſtainped with honie, and applied in 
Poiſon, forme of a cataplaſme vnto the ſtingings of ſpiders,orvponthe biting 
wr «t the of veneinous beaſts, are ſoucraigne remedies for tlie ſame, The iuice 


— — f of leekes mixt with vinegerapd rubde vpon the browes,ſtateth blee- 
makin water, Jingatthe noſe. The ſeede of leekesftamped and drunke with white 
For delinerance Qr.(weete wine, doth heale the difhcultie of making water. The iuice 
in childbirth. of leekes drunke with white wine, helpeth to bring women a bedde 


Sperting of Which trauaile in childbirth; The ſeede of leelees ſtampt wixh myrrhe 

* andthe iuice of plantaine, is good to ſtay the ſpetting of bloud and 

bleeding at the noſe, The ſeed of leekes caſt in a veſſell of wine, doth 

keepe the wine from ſowring, and iſ it ſhould be ſow re alreadie, it re- 

nueth it, and returneth it to his former goodnes. Thie iuice of leekes, 

or leekes themſelues boild in oile, take away the paine and wormes in 

the cares : leckes roſted vnder embers,” and eaten, is ſingular good 

againſt che poiſon of toadeſtooles: and to p-eſervefrom drunkennes, 

or elſe to driue it away, being alreadie poſſeſſed, If you boile leckes 

with earth wormes in oile vnto the conſumption of che tlurde part, 

del le. and afterward ſtraine out this oile, it will be liugular good for the vl- 
cers and noiſe in the cares. | „ | 

Small leekes muſt be ſowen in the ſpring, at ſuch time as other 

herbes are ſowen, they make a faire ſhew,bicauſe of their thinne and 


little leaues ; and hicauſe alſo they e all the yeere long: 


they may ſeeme to be the ſame with chubols and cyues, which are 
woont to be vſed in ſalades, to helpe to temper the coolenes of other 
herbes vſed in ſalades: bicauſe that chibols and ey ues haue no head, 
but onely a long ſtalke like vnto leekes. 1 
e 


neee a. 


wegen ce. 


* nen 
meren pol ae, 
and Tune, but not at any other time, for it cannot abide th LEAs 
It commeth in great 


tobe oc watered, thas ieriſe nok vpright li tree: l 
uſt be placed in the ſhadowes of trees, — 
eee | 


Purilaine eaten doth cure the roughnes an 


| char this herbe is 
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ie againſt the bloodie the wormes ine 
echrhe chap f the lipeand hande 
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6 | pu. odd ne ng by 
| Of onions chibols and oben. og 


Nions (lo called of the French, becauſe they haue but onely 

-one white roote, like toa pearle) (which che Latins call Yao) 
for the moſt part, whether they be white, red, or round, 

be ſowen in lanuarie, Februarie and March in a fat ground, well dun- 
ged, blacke, well turned as alſo well cleanſed from ſtones and enri- 
hed: or elſe in a red earth which is ſhort and murlie 8 


—.— a maruellous effect 
made with honie,and the powder oft! 


Por Rn; They would be remoued in Aprill al along wel 

Ks enlabouredto cauſe theo o grow gy icke, 
Ke ee yy colde and es. Inthem wee 

muſt obſerue a nature eontrarie vnto that of 2 —— 


1 greater force and vertue in the inereaſe of the moone, then 
in the decreaſe, quite contrarie to that of onions, which in the wane of 
the moone is more effectuall, and in the growth of the moone more 
ren Such as are * they 


begin 


eee becker ug . oo 
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n 


Dropfe, 


Kybed heeles, 


r. e haue any 
wy \-_ Prep 


eures and ſuch as run with matter taketh away White ſj 


aloft, muſt haue ſmall ſtickes 
vpright, that the winde doe 


. to ſet by rebel a 


bed orien Par og nor They wall be athered in the olde 
N noone mo ue l 
talke andre | when eee Nn 


ind p Mane 7 is vnder the earth, ww rd 
| r, but are ſmaller and leſſe: furthermore they muſtbe ordered as 
4 muſt be obſerued, that they loue and delight in a red 
and te * the moone, 
be talen vp agatne, and by and by watered: and for to make them 
0 bene, ey muſt haue their top taken aa when they are plan- 
Fr 1d their heads vncouered, and their earth 
3 they be remoued againe, that ſo it may drie, and not 
ay moiſture in it; And to ke onions from rotting, you muſt 
into warme water, and drie them in the ſunne, and after 


they are drie, to lay n ſoas chey may not 


To na a touch one another Who ſo would make choiſe of onions muſt 15 


e round and white ones are a great deale better then thoſe © 
iſh or'reddiſh colour, and not to be ſo hot and ſharpe as the 
ſt in Frinceare thoſe which growe at Fertlontoit a final] 
re vnto For it hatli bis name vpon that occaſion, - 


edhiodrealtefalt, ſhall live the more healthfull, ſo that they be not too 
new: for the drie are more healchfull then the greene: the 

then the raw: the preſeryed, then the drie : wherefore the drie 

be choſen to vſe Align len meats, gally-mawtries, baked meates, 
ſauces, beane pottage, and other vſes. 

The juice of onions cauſeth haire to grow againe,cleanſeth — 
as well out 
ofthe face, as from the reſt of the bodie: ie careth the ropſie wich the 
iuice offennell, i ie be but n it purgerb the braine through 
the noſtrils: ming — wich hens — the lubes: applied 
with a linnen cloth vnto — Sit eaſeth & — away the paine: 
being mixt with ſtrong vineger it ſtaie thy bleeding at che rere if it be 
hu and put into the noſe with a feather. 

n roſted vpon hot coales, and eaten wirh bene . 
nde r, doth cure the eough, and is good for the ure ſtopt 
er ted in their lungs, and ch as we ort breathed: rake away 
the hart of an onion, fill it with cummin ſeede powdred, ſtop the —— 
and roſte the onion thus prepared vnder hot bby wh 


en i is roſted 


ſtraine it it out, this iuice is ſingular good for the noiſes and deafnes 


* the cares, being ye! into them: the thicke rinde ot che 5 


uſt be digged wen- 


The onion chough it be the countrie mans meate, is better to vſe 
chey tothe; for he that eareth euery day tender onions with honie 
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rf an 
and appliedan forme 
the . ” 
and mixed with leauen' | 
take away the hareFolie o = lde beate 
or michri ate diſſolued and bet ne the juice of co 

hole againe with-the « 


2 which elbe lined, td drink to 2 
the plague, and cauſe him by and by to lie downe, and to be well co- | 
uered, to the ende that he may ſweate : this medicine hath not bis | 
SONG the piggoey r ans the ſueate breake nbi | 
an IT ON #! 784 | [1 
Aeli chey come more neere-yntothe nature F 
of anions ( as by the ſmell 2 reeiue) then vnto the na- | 1 
ture of l whielt they reſemble, ſaue onely in the blade BR 
orſtalke, and in that they haue no head: ehey muſt be lowen in the 4 
ſpring, as other herbes, in the ſame ground with the onion: « Ap 
very pleaaein aller coremper he collnevorber OG. 


12-3716 36 | 
| The forerandrnendthClupur. enn. | 
Ae (asis well knowne En dr FT warns Gene, Garliche. | 

| , Limoſin, and thote about Bardeaux ) would be plan- | 
at the ſame time that onions are, and in the new of the i 
moone eee may be great: and it muſt not be ſet in whole 
heads, bur in thoſe little cloues and parts which may be divided and 
taken off from the head: they ſhall be ſet all along vpon beds diuided 
by ridg like vnto ridged grounds of the countrie of Bau tothe 
at the water may not deſt eam. For tlus herbe 
eat drie ground and but a little moi 
dunged or very fat. When they ſhall haue put 
weede them as oft as you can,forſo th 
— ſeede will be the grins: Who ſo is — —.— 755 
Pe age the tops of it, 25 tread it downe with his 


feete 


ereunts, it will 


leere in 
How to N andbercer/The fic and unt nient time to gather and take it vp, is in 
tere. the wane of the moone, and in drie and faire weather when the ſtalk 
will no longer ſtand vpright. It is kept well vpon ſtraw lying bare, or 
eee 2 or being ſteept a little in ſalt 


water. And to keepe it long, you muſt let it ripe wel, and when it is 
thered to lay it in the ne throughly, and — 


lay it vp in a place that is not moiſt: and whereas notwithſtanding 
the ſunne commeth not, for ſo it would continue but a while. It is 
true that if you meane to ſow and ſer it afterward, that then you muſt 
not hang it vp in the ſmoake nor ſteepe it in ſalt water, for ſuch kinde 
3 of keeping doth make it ee, nder ve de e. were Me 
vertues Garlicke eaten, bringeth a very vnpleaſant ſmel vnto the mouth, 
guet and for the tale — du muſt care a raw beane by & 
by after, or the ribbe of a beete roſted in aſhes, or ſome ſmallage or 

cene parſley: or which is better, if youloue garlicke, and hate the 

The taft Ng ſtinking breath that it yeeldeth, then vſe vineger wherein it hath 
* beene ſteeped:or elſe cauſe the diſhes and veſſels whereon your meat 
n tobe ſerued to be rubbed there with: for by this meanes you ſhall 


anie thing ill. 
: e eaten faſting 

the plague, and other dangerous diſeaſes, as alſo againſt all manner of 

venome and poiſon. It is true that it cauſeth thirſt and heat through- 


haue the taſte of it in yout mouth, and yet yoùr breath ſhall not mel! 


The plague. 


out the bodie, and headach when it is oft vſed: but all theſe inconue- 


niences will be eaſily eorrected, if you eate ſome e or part] 
preſently after. Very many men, but ſpecially * 40 e of A 
zains in t e ee e ee ſt day of May, 
do cate euery morning garlicke with freſh butter: by this meancs 
they hope-ro rontinds ound ani irang althe peers: Y ab 10! 4126 
- _ Garlicke applied in forme'ofacataplaſme vnto the ſingingsef 

| rpents, 


ſmell and taſte thereof. In like maner it will be of a better taſte, if 
o daies you ſowit, it will become greater 


ing is the countrie inans treacle in the time of 3 
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rpents,or biting of add d The byting of 
ſe ting of a e aol ry regent wal. a 


he ow Alinimentmade of 
and lice 

The decoction of garlicke not bruſed,giueni in cliſters, rm ell 
vnto the bellie in manner of a fomentation aſſwageth che pain E 
the 3 RO winde. 

Agai comming of a colde cauſe, it is . 
ab el fdlesofehefee'e, dv, and wreſts of 4 


with an ointment or liniment made of three -heades, well 
pouned and beaten in ſwines ſe ame. Againſt — 
comming of a cold cauſe, there is nothi better hold in the Tootbache, 


mouth yineger, _ bens , or toapplic vnto che | 
aking tootht oues amptinvineger. For 918885 
of wormes in children, it is good to giue them to eate e 

freſh butter, or elſe to malte a cataplaſme thereofto lay vpon the ſto- 

macke. They which can ſcarce or hardly make their water, or are Diffculticof 

ſubiect to the ſtone, receiue great comfort by eating of garlicke. I per» 

keepe birdes from hurting cf yoong — hang enn 2 
boughes ofrhoſe trees ſome quantitie of 
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Callions e parlickein ſoon ſmell, dai 2 
g and faſhion —— — Th ſaue oneh that out of 

their head row many hulles or husks, which bring foor 
many —— they thriue and grow better wh ob 
2 be ſawen, for when they bee ſowen there is no 
great hope of their comming to any fairnes before the ſecond yeere. 
They may bee planted from the firſt day of Nouember vnto the 
moneth of February, to haue the fruitethereofthe next ſpring , and 
they are das garlicke but in the meane time you muſt gather 
them the March violets do flower, for if one vic them not be- 
fore that they be flowred , they will fall away and become but ſillie 
ones. They are knowne to be ripe, if theirleaues to dry awaie 
below, For to cauſe them to haue great and thicke heads, you muſt \ pri ad 
2 eee eee ee 0 
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hs er ſame vertues that gar- 
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The mam ber 
Of panſus. 


Parſelie, TN Arllie craueth „ butloverba dene 0d fandia 

: | Derbe cauſe i is called parſlie; againe it craueth not 
any ſtore of manure : wherefore it will — to ſow it vnder 

arbours: ĩt deſireth aboue all things to be well watred, and if it ſo fall 
out as that it be ſowen or planted neere vnto any fountaine or riuer, it 


Toulde haue large leaues, he muſt a e clerk, ſo 
much ſeede as he can hald in his three and ſo eaſt ir amongſt 
bee meer ee, or elſe he muſt put in a trottle a 
quantitie of parſlie ſeede ,and ſo ſer or ſow it: and he that will haue it 
curled, muſt braſe che ſeed witha of willow, to the end that the 
buske may breake and fal afterward wrap it in a linnen eloth, 
_  andſoputitinthe ground, Otherwiſe , without thus much to do, it 
may be made to curle howſocuern be ſowen, if you draw a rom ler yp- 
on it ſo ſoone as it beginneth to grow: It i e good time to ſo it from 
mid-Maie vnto the ſunne be riſen to his higheſt point in the heauens, 
for ir ſomewhat craueth the heate. The of that is but a 
yeereold is nothing woorth, for looke — much elder the ſeed is, b 
ſo much it is the better, and indureth alen time vnſowen; in 0 
ſiort as that it will not be needfull to ſow or plant it of fue * 
though eq is ſowrniegrownthagey erthe ſpace pn bo 
ing to cauſe it to . more | ſpeedily out 


ache earth, cede be _— in vinegerſome 
certainetime, and after Tg nay filled or 
mixt with one 'halfe oftheaſhes ofbeane ſt : and alder it is ſowen 
ir muſt be oft watered, and ſleightly with a ice dou, , and by 
and by after the waterin 1 ON that the 
heat thereof may not be e breath away , and by ti 
ir will grow vp within a few howers, and then y | 
cloath coueri erle-. debe llc 
ataplaſme made of the leaues of parſſey with the crums of 
read doth heale a tetter or e bee 
22 rhe breaſts, a nd 9 2 
„ looſerheir milke out with 


therefore ſachc. vietokeepe company much and 


_ not goe vnprouided of good tore of freſh pariley to ebene 
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ery faire, and in great quantitie. And if any be deſirous that 


rr ñ ñẽ w 


worme,doth reſolue the ſwel- 


r r 1 menge en — 
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hold in e ed 


Tomale we- 


ley, helperh downe womens te proucketh vrine, caſteth out 1 
— contained in the vrinarie 1 veſſel taketh away the paine of the Ng 


colickeand of theraines, applied in manner of a fomentation 
the pained parts: irſerueth alſo for the bbſtructions of the liver, but 
better _ as are eee pom mn, or thoſe 
that are of ſanguine complexion, The leaues 
ee of at fe x neee wiel 5 55 — 
" Theſovroandeweninh chapter, 


0 of rockst and tarragon, 

an herbe verie vſuall in ſallades, and to tem- Roc 

. — tr of lettuſes, may be ſowen as well i goodcoren * 

ſommer, for it fearerh not x — other iniurie of 3 

neither doth it require any great labour: it loueth 

be wed and manured in a grauelly ground. Rocket muſt per x. rü fee | 

ten by it ſelfe by — the — 1 — it maketh in them that rockge. 
eate —— commonly for his companion in ſal- 

lades the leaues of lettuſe eber eder 

temper the other. leis good notwithſt 


reines. 


to prouoke vrine a 
plyed in forme of a — the ſhare bone: and ſome { 
. — —— 


wich the reebe lfhand an ruſe 


Tarragon made — 2 — in many Reg of the head 7 arragon, 
ofa red onion,the eſt and ſharpeſt that may „ and 
into well manured earth: and after it hath —— the hightof a 
or ſomewhat more, you muſt take the {lips or branches and ſet them 
bis inthe ſame. water them often. 

Tarragon hath che ſame force and vertue that rockerharh; 
e tothe 


98 en 
Ry nb een been 40 


ng BR well toiled ground, nid evetefoud Smalley. 
_ ir ſoueth the ſhadow: and groweth well in all manner 
——— And after that it is once ſowe 5 — — 
E weder een an had wo great 


need 


= 1 400 10747! 
beter lt 7 | 
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Cheroile, 


The vertue of 
che rule. 


| Cofimarie and 
anens, 
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| — cate with meate. Phiſicions do greatly 


TheſecondBiokeof 


needofbeing weeded. The good time to ſowe it, is from the ende 
of Februarie, vnto the firſt day of September : it hath the like vertue 
pl ors, gon not to eate, bu rpc it is good alſo for all 

and bloud that is ſetled by reaſon . kind of blow: 
the —— — — diſeaſes, and eſpe ciallie for 
the rawnes that connneth in the throat, F tho place that tsfore be oft 
innointed therwith: it is true that ſin ſtirreth 
neſſe,if we may bele eue Plinie : al h thats Galen 9 


n babe do preſeribe the roots of ſmallage and — | 
wieldye 1. — leaues of a. 


perience oftentimes, 
wr 6: do —.— tearmes o | 
Cheruile called in Latine ew, oath to be ſowen in a 
5 that is wel e etime of Februarie, March,and 
ſometimes in Auguſt and September for to haue it in win- 


= it = oft watred. lr doth 2 —— ſtomacke, 
1s vrine and purge a 
— — Auens are very pleaſant herbes to giue a ſauour 
like! and ſalades: he woulde be ſowen in Maie and 
_ and — Nouember. Both ot them haue the taſte of 
| and cloues, and therefore cannot but be good to.comfort the 
cke. Some to prouoke ake a greene ſauce of forrell 
eme of the decocti- 
on of coſtmarie againſt the ſwimming diſeaſe, aſtoniſhments, fal- 
ling ſiclenes, obſtructions of the lunges, dropſies and iaundiſe: as allo 
for the colicke,ſtone,difficultie to make water, ſtay ing of the tearmes 
in deliuerie in childbirth, and to being downs the fark. 


The nine and twentith Chapter. 
Of eAſperagia. 
A; Sparagusdoth grow Diggs 9 
4 free rom tonesgel doſed 
Sn ff watering, except 7g a —.— owe 
theminthe! pring at the newofthemoone : but it is better to ſet the 
rootes, — — better and ſooner then the ſeedes: 
whetherthey be ſowen of ſeedes or (ct of tootes, it muſt bee done in 
furrowes three inches deepe, and a fadome ouer on euery ſide, ſtan- 
_ one from another a good long foote : put into euery fuxrow two 


ſeeder, eueric one off fromanother ſome vine inches,abour 
and ioine one with 


vp the falling _ | 


Heek demanding 
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2 it: aftor this, you muſt weede them oft, and helpe them 
in October with ſome well rotred manure of horſe,ſheepe, or birdes, 
or which is better, with the filth & ordure of ſinkes &priuies, and tl 
duſt which falleth out of wooll when i it is beatẽ, & again, vpon this the 
ſeeds & droſſe ofthe vinepreſſe & grapes: your mult renue their groũd 
ofrctimes in February, & eaſt new dung vpon it: you mult do the like 
alſo the ſecond yere in Februarie or M 1, & likewiſe euery yeere in 
Od ober. le is true that they muſt be remooued the ſecond or third 
yeere, & neuer to cut them vntill the third yere, & then in the moneth 
of May. In ſteed — of them it were better to vncouer their 
roots, _— take away thoſe that are ſuperfluous for to ſet in ſome 
other — ace, & then to purge them of withered & rotten or 
branc {inalinychar: — woulde neuer be remooued out of 
their place, except it be when they growe too thieke togither.) For 
doing — ceres one after another, it will fall out that all 
the — and folded one within another will bee taken away, 
and then you may prune and trim thoſe which you leaue 
which you muſt couer from foot to foote, or from roote to roote, w 
well ſeaſoned manure, being rotted and mixt with as much ed 
mould, ſifting nee the ſame which was aboue before z and put- 
ang abel from whence it was taken, and in ſueh man» 
ner as it was found there. Hoy ſoeuer it bee the yeere after they bee 
nted, there may well bee taken from them ſome one of their 
i alkes,and the other let ſtand to ſeed. The ſtalke ſo taken away muft: 


to haue to grow faire and abundantly, you muſt couer the 177 good fore 


be cut * pluc kt 3 of d . roote : for The voie fo 


earth ofthe trenches with beaſts hornes z or e 
der of the hornes of weathers, or 
wilde rams, or ſome others, and afterward you ſhallwaterchem. And 
this is the — . them growe in the 
Others there are which ſay (though it be a woonderfall thing ) th 
there muſt nothing be done to the hornes. but onely bored throug 
in good ground, —— — 07 
us. A — peu nd bn forth 
you maſtrake and weedeandongeabourchomofeng 
— roots, after that y 8 ed the frum, & ſtraw 2 — 
the powder of beaſtes hornes: the plant en d, wilt - 
beare — otherwiſe. 
4 
and eſpeci 
boiled, it giueth a good ſtomacke vnto the ſicke: if it be vſed before 
meate, it prouoketh vrine, it openeth the obſtructions of the reines 
and the liuer. The roote thereof applied to the toothach, aſſwwageth 


the 3 dry and thruſt into the teeth it woterhthemout pus 
into 


where you ſhall ſet them, th 


e inthe furrowes Mg. 


is a delicate fruite; and wholeſome foe cuerie bodie, 8 
ly when it is thicke tender; ſweete, and not verie much Pg 


8 7 / e Booke of 


into adecoRtion anddrunke ofcentimes,ic breaketh the ſtove, it ma- 


kerh a good colour in the face, and a ſueete ſmell in all the bodie, ex- 
cepted oP that it maketh the vrine ſtrong, and ns 


The thirtith Chapter. 
Of garden and water creſſes. 


Arden creſſes ſo called bicauſe th grow at all tunes, and are 
on mad 2 nouriſhment, as alſo — doe loue moiſt pla- 


d the little brookes riſing from ſpringes and other little 


creſſes. 


efore they aske no, other labour in gardens, but to ber 


plantedneereto s,that they may grow well, and to be watred 
—— + wand 
The vertwes of of them are very good in ſalades of leteuſe, and; avs great 
water and gar- force «VO — of vrine: and furthermore creſ- 
dencreſſes, (es of t made in a cataplaſme 7 —— the 
| ſciatica,car — as, elpeciallie if ir be 
mixt with leauen, it killeth che wormes. The inice —— 

the iuice of mint and wine, doth the like. The iuice of water creſſes 

pt into the care, doth heale the paine of the teeth, comming of a 
cauſe. The ſeede of ereſſes ed and helde in the mouth, is 
good againſt the palſey of the toong. In the palſies of other parts 
there muſt be applied vnto the ſaid parts bags full of the ſeede of the 


Toothach, 


Palſey. 
Lolickg, 


ſaid creſſes, hauing boiled itfirſtin wine: the ſame remedie is good 


for the colicke. 

Water creſſes in a fomentation comfort a cold ſtomacke, pro- 
uokethetermes, mundific and clenſe the mother, and are it to 
conceiue: they diſſolue the colicke of the mother, if you frie them 

wich mug voort vpon a hot fire pan, ſprinkling them with red wine, 

and appl — — They are very 

* 1 n flowers of —_— 

e leaucs of mugwoort all chopt incorporated, 
fower yolkes of egges youfrie them all in a frying pan wich the oile of 
lillies, and applie it hot vnto the belly and nauell: the mice thereof 
rubd about the cods, ſtaieth the fluxe ofthe ſeede in the night time: 

a cataplaſine made of the leaues of water creſſes, of the leaues and 

rootes of turneps, and of the rootes of parſley, all t ſmall, and 

fried with pure wine and butter, and applied vnto the ſtomacke and 
an grine, cauſeth the vrine har! hath Werbe eg Nee Fame 
auoide. 


Theone and thirtith Chapter. 
| © Of ſaffron. 


A eke (as ſhall be ſaid heereafter) lande in- 
not ſtrong nor dunged, but yet well g 
ing 


the 


gag. 
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lying ypon the 8 Jwell digged: and it commeth verie well in 
the ce where onions Rue. grow en. It loueth not water, and ſtan 
er, the moule and miſe: it groweth better the che heathen 
ſer, then the ſeed be N wen: for indeed it is not vſed to — 
— heads of it onely to be ſer, as the heads of lillies, leekes, or ſea 
onions are: pc Ar HPPA IB" ri wal 911 ns the 
heads are let Dee the ſunne, ſome eight 
daies dues deere be ſer, and-chis muſt be in ſuch a place as ig nor 
moiſt: they are ſet in a weil digg ed earth with their rootes, and a — 
diſtance one from another, — — — 
inches deepe: it groweth the better if it be a little foo 
PAT hn Þ oa a7, | > hr 
chen letteth the flower fall: but it keepeth his leaves green all u in- 
ter long vnto the ſpring, an chen it beginneth to wither, and maketh 
no ſhow at all in ſummer. It may continue good being ſer and plan- 
Ow nine yeeres, and then if it bee remooued into ſome other 
5 it will be able to doe further good. It is true that it ſpringetli 
2900's many cloues and kernels which muſt be taken away euerie 
three yeere, or elſe the root would be choaked and ſmoothered. Some 
doe ſet it ( as being the beſttime) from after mid-Auguſt vnto mid- 
September, and caſt at the rootes of it the droſſe of urig com- 
meth from the preſſe, and leaue it in the earth two or three yeere 
3 re in Aprill and May the driedpartofthe herbeisryed 


NE es — —— — 2 Goal aN. 


of —— and after you haue cleanſed the 
thereof, and that the flower ſhall be ripe, as in —— 
tumne, it ſnall be g wer inthe at ſunne riſe and reſerued 
ma aue and die lace,  Punthormang — mee 


inwardly or 9 f. reat quantitic, it —— fie 
ming and paine in he head, an ad h ge miſt ouer the 


Therwoand tinih Cape, 
| Of mates great and ſmall, 
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be 
e 


napes. 


The vertuet of 
apes, 


'FApes and nauets (called of the Latines Nui) are two divers 
A, | forts of one kinde, but notwithſtanding diftering in taſte, co- 
our, and greatnes: for the napes are greater and drawing to- 
ward a yellow colour leſſe pleaſing the taſte: nauets are leſſe, white, 
and a great deale more ſauorie: both of them are ſowen after one fa- 
ſtuon in a well digged ground, and withall well inriched, and made 
verie good, that ſo they may goe downe a good way and worke them- 
ſelues deepe into the or elſe in a ground which is intended to 
be made fertill, or vpon ſtubbles which haue beene newly plowed, or 
betwixt millet and pannicke : the ſeede is vſed to be mingled with 
earth broken into ſwall powder, that ſo it may ſow the more eleerly 
not falling many togither: it muſt not be aboue three 3 for 
if it be elder it bringeth foorth colewoorts. And if the ſeed haue beene 
ſteept and moiſtned inmilke or ſweete wine, or honied water two or 
three daies before it be ſowen, it will be verie much the better. And 
if they come vp too thicke, there 1s ſome part of them to be taken vp 
andſet in other places. They muſt be well wed and digged, and the 
faireſt and kept to haue the ſeed of them: ere in 
When you goe about to ſowthem, you mult looke that the 
earth haue beene newly watered with raine: for ſo they will growe 
better. And aboue all things it muſt be looked vnto that they be not 


ſowen in aſhadowed groundm, for the ſhade is altogither contrarie vn- 


to them though the earth be and fertill. They are gathered in 
—.—. kept in — er ſanũ in roomes vnder the earth, 
for to eate in winter and lent time. I report my ſelfe vnto them of 
Meaſan and Vas · Girard neere to Paris, which gather great ſtore of 
them euerie yeere to ſell at Paris. | 

This fruit is windie and begetteth wormes in yoong children by 
their ſweetnes: but they muſt be eaten with muſtard: It is true that 
their ſeed doth reſiſt venome, & there it is put into treacle: it likewiſe 


killerhche wormes being mingled wirh the iuice of oranges or limons; 


and it driueth forth the {mall pockes and meazles with the decoction 
of maiden haire or of lentils. It prouokethvrine mixt in equall quan- 
titie with linſe ed and giuen todrinke in wine: it bringeth vp the cru- 
dities ofthe ſtomacke by vomit, being taken with honied vineger and 
warme water, The Egyptians make a verie goodoyle of it. 


The three andthirtich chapter. 
Of turneps. | 


Vrneps (calledin Latine Ropa) are of two ſorts, the round and 
| the long, and they differ not much from napes and nauets, ſaue 
onely in greatnes and taſte, For turneps are a great deale big- 


6 re Ber, 
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er, & ofa more pleaſant taſte then the napes: for the truth whereof, I -,,,.,... 
| ror myſelf to the inhabitãts of Limoſm in Aquitaine & the people rota 
'Sawoy,who having no ſtore of corne, haue no more excellent ameat ihm ef Ly- 
thenturneps: and for the ſame cauſe they are ſo induſtrious in ſowing * and Nu. 
and dreſſing of them, as being that commoditie and increaſe of the 
earth ET aback is as well yea better beloued and more neceſ- 
ſatie then any corne or graine. For they feed themſelues and their 
cattell with the le aues, great and ſmall ſtalkes, tops and rootes of tur- 
neps : in ſo much as that they complaine of a famine when in their 
countrie their turneps are froſen in the ground, or haue receiued ſom 
ouerthro by the imurie of the heauens. | 
The manner of ordering and dreſſing of them to make them 
grow, is as it were like vnto that of the napes: it is true that they 
woulde bee ſowen verie thicke, and not thinne, for elſe they will 
prooue but verie ſmall and little, and it would be rather in September 
then at any other time, in a moiſt ground,wellmanured and diligent- 
ly corrected of ſuch faults as it may haue: becauſe they reioice and 
rooue a great deale the fairer and of better taſte in cold, ſnowie and 
Ns weather then they doe in faire: which is the onely cauſe chat 
in the countrie of Sauey, and Limoſia they doe grow more ſweete, ten- 
der, faire, and great, becauſe ofthe be {nowes, and cold ſeaſons that 
they ſuffer much in thoſe places. If they be ſowen in the ſpring time, 
there muſt care be had, 3 leaues be not eaten with wormes 
and ſuch other vermin: and the better to free them from this plague, 
tit will be good to mingle of the duſt that is to be found vpon floores 
wirh the — day before it be ſowen, or elſe of the ſoote ofthe 
furnace or chimney ; or elſe to ſteept it in the iuice of houlleeke, and 
afterward to ſprinkle it ouer well with water, that ſo it may receiue 
9987 MP pa and then to ſowe it the day after it hath beene ſo 
ceped, | y : 
fs is one of the woonders of nature, that of ſo ſmall a ſeed there Turnep ſeede is 
ſhould growſogrear a fruit, as ſhould ſometime waigh thirtie or forty . 
There muſt home care be had that the ſeed be not aboue nts 
three yeeres old: for if it be it will bring foorth colewoorts inſteed of 
turneps. To haue them faire and great, after they become once ſo 
great as a finger, tliey muſt be remooued a good diſtance one from an 
other: afterward they muſt be couered with earth and troden downe 
verie hard: for by this courſe the ĩuice which ſnould haue beene ſpent 7h Irie 
in putting foorth of le aues and ſtalke, will turne to the making of the twrneps. | 
roote great. They muſt be gathered in Nouember, and for to keeps 
them all the winter, they muſt be buried in holes, or covered with 
leaues, or ſeed of muſtard, 3456 | 
_ + | Thevſeofturnepsisnot verie good for health, notwithſtanding The vertues of 
their decoction is verie excellent good for towaſh the feet of ſuch as rarneps, 
: 97 F | | R I ; haue 
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Radiſhes, 


Radiſheston- 


trarie to wine. 


8 weet rad hes. 


God radiſhes, 


their leaues. 


* The ſecond Booke of 
haue the goutewithall. The cutlers and armorers doe conſtantly af. 
ers, & ſwords,quenched three or fower times, 


firme that kniues, dagg 
when they are in forging, inthe juice of turneps, mixt with equall 


898 of the water or iuice preſſed out of earth wormes bruſed, 


oth make their edge ſo hard, as that therewith you may cut yron as 
eaſily as any lead. 


The fowerandrhirtith Chapter. 
Of Radiſves. | 


R Adiſhes are properly the fame which is called in Latine Rapha- 
nu, in Italic Rauanelt, and at Pariſh Raues, they are vſed in 
manner of a ſalade with meat for to ſtirre vp the appetite. They grow 
better when they are planted, then when they are ſowen, and there 
are two — to ſet or ſowe them in: that is to ſay in Fe bruarie 
in the wane of the moone, if we intend to haue the beneſite of them in 
the ſpring: and in Auguſt or Septemper, if we would vſe them ſooner: 

and this Kabon without doubt is the better, bicauſe the radiſn in a cold 
and moiſt time groweth in the roote, and is more tender, but in a hot 
and drie time it groweth in ſtalkes and leaues. So ſoone as they are 
fowne they take roote, the leaues whereof you muſt tread and tram- 
ple done, that ſo the roote may grow the greater, which otherwiſe 
would runne vp all into leaues: likewiſe they muſt be gathered within 


two or three moneths (otherwiſe they will quickly goe to ſeede) and 


put them in the grounde vnder ſand or grauell after you haue cut off 
e manner of ordring them is to ſet them good and 
deepe in earth which is well husbanded, ſtirred vp euen from the bot- 


tome and dunged, and after they be prettie great ones, to couer them 


e with earth, and to take of their leaues from them, for ſo they 
will become more ſweete and pleaſant, You muſt not plant or ſowe 
them about vines or arbours: for they are great enimies vnto vines, 
as making them to runne out their iuice, when they are neighbours 
to it, by reaſon of their acrimonie and ſharpenes, Some likewiſe ſaie, 
that radiſhes do keepe away drunkennes, bicauſe they greatly wea- 
kenthe force of wine. To haue ſweete radiſhes, their ſeede muſt bee 
ſteeped in honied wine, or in the iuice of grapes boiled. They muſt 
be watered oftentimes with ſalt water, to haue them the more tender, 
and not ſo ſtiarpe: for the ſalt water doth greatly diminiſh their bit- 
ternes: likewiſe wee ordinarily ſee that they are eaten with ſalt and 
vineger. Their goodnes is knowne by their leaues, which by howe 


much they are the gentler in handling, by ſo much is the roote the 
tenderer and more pleaſant to eate. The rinde doth likewiſe ſhewe 
2 2 : forthe th inner it is, ſo much thẽ more delightſome are the 


Pbiſitions 
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Phiſitions do hold that among other diſcommodities, the radi 
is an enimie vnto the teeth: and they make hard and ſtonie places in 
the mouthes of ſuch as vſe them: but this inconuenience may bee 
amended, if preſently after you cate ſome certaine ſlips of hyſſope or 
e ee, or ifthey be eaten with oile: and in ſteede 
ofthis one diſcommoditie, they bring a thouſand profits for the health 
of mankinde. The rootes of radiſhes being newe, chopt ſmall, and 
ſprinkled with white wine that is neat and warmed in a frying panne, 
and applied vnto the ſtomacke, cauſeth a man to piſſe abundantlie 
the water which he could not auoide of a long time: the juice of the 
ſame roote drunke to the quantitie of two ounces with malmeſey, 
worketh the like effect: take an ounce of the rindes of radiſhes, as 
much of the leaues of mercurie,fower graines of ſaffron, one dram of 
ſweete Caſſia, and two drams ofthe twice of ſauin, poune them alto- 
gither in a mortar, and put them in a linnen cloth, which being put vp 
into the matrix is a ſingular remedie to helpe them that trauaile of 
childbirth. The iuice of the roote of radiſſies, mixt with oile of ſweete 
or bitter almonds, a little white wine, and a little coloquintida, all 


heated at the fire and ſtrained, and afterward dropt into the eares, Noiſe of the 
e cares, 


doth take away the windines and noiſe of the cares: being drunke 
with honied water it cureth the iaundiſe. The leaues boild in pottage 
in ſteed of colewoorts, do take * obſtructions of the liuer and 
ſpleene. Their ſeede bruiſed and ſtrained with white wine, is ſoue- 


raigne againſt all ſorts of poiſons and other dangerous diſeaſes. The 7heil ref of 
rootes eaten faſting do preſetue and keepe a man from venome and wine, 


iſon. Some hold it for a certaine truth, that turneps ſteept in ſtin- 
ing and ill ſauouring wine , doth take away altogither the ill taſte 


thereof. They wipe away the ſpots of the face,heale the places of the Spo. 


bodie raced with the twigs of rods, and coner the places with haire 
which are bare and ſhould not. But aboue al the reſt, there is no more 


certaine a remedie, for the griefe ofthe reines, the ſtone, grauell, or Gael and ihe 
difficultie ro make water, then to drinke euening and morning going fone. 


into bed, or comming out of it, a ſmall draught of white wine warme, 
wherein haue beene ſteeped the ſpace of eight houres , the rindes of 
radiſhes,with the fourth part of the kernels of medlars made in pow - 
der. For the ſame matte there may be prouided a wine to vſe a long 
time, wherein hath beene infuſed a certaine time the powder of the 
rootes of radiſh dried. pram 25 roſerdowne , that the often 
vſing of radiſhes bringeth vnto nurſes great ſtore of milke, And that 
water how ſtinking ſoeuer it be, wherein radiſhes haue beene boiled; 


will become better, and that they may not be eaten in the latter ende 
but at the beginning of meate, whatſocuer it pleaſeth Dioſcorides to 
ay, that ſo they may go preſently out of the ſtomacke, and nothing 
hinder the digeſtion ofthe reſt of the meat. 
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Shirwoorts, 


The vertues, 
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that one may know by the falling oft 


The fiue and thirtith Chapter. nate 
Of par ſoeps, mypes, carrets andi bern. 


Arſeneps, mypes, carrets, andskirwoorts, are ſowen al after one 
Ffaſhion,in a ground well digged,freed from ſtones, clenſed and 
ſcoured from all weedes, and vnprofitable rootes, being alſo ma- 
nured and tilled well before: they may not be ſowenthicke, that ſo 
they may grow the longer and thicker. They muſt bee watered as 
ſoone as they be ſowen, and if the time prooue my once aweeke, ſo 
long as till they be well ſprung vp. They are ſet ſo after one and the 
fame faſhion : The time to ſowe or plant them, is in Autumne, and in 
the ſpring: but Autumne is the better, that ſo you may haue them in 
lent time. He that de ſireth to haue their rootes energy oem and thick, 
muſt often plucke away their leaues: they muſt be gathered halfe a 
yeere after they be ſowen, and then their leaues taken from them, 
and they kept vnder ſandie grauell eſpecially in winter: for froſt cau- 
FVV 

P may be a whole yeere or two in the earth, ſo as 

1 be flowers, both the old and the 

new,and which are good in winter and lent, whether they be fried or 
otherwiſe, 5 fr 

All of them haue vertue to expell vrine, to aſſwage the paine of 


the colicke, and to prouoke womens termes: their leaues ſtamped 


and laide vpon (youndes which happen in the legs, are very profita- 


ble for them. SIN 
The ſixe andehirtich Chapter. 
Of muſt ard and Poppie. 


mouldes, before and after winter, and it muſt be often wee- 


- f G Enuie or muſtard delighteth in a fat ground, and is ſowen with 
ard, 


ded and watered, but it would not be ſowen roo thicke : for it 
Ipreadethivery eaſily, in ſo much as it is hard to deſtroy it where it hath 
boene once ſowen: the ſeede willkeepe ſiue yeere, but the newer that 


it is, ſo much the better it is, either to ſowe or eate. It is diſcerned to be 
good, when being broken or erackt with the teeth, it appeereth 


greene witlun, but not white : for and if it be white, it is olde and not 
worth any thing, either to ſowe or eate. That which is intended to be 


| kept to eate,ſhall be good to be remooued when i is growing: forſo 


The vertues of 
ard. 


it will yeeld a greater and faiter top: but that which is intended to vſe 
for ſeed, muſt not be remoued or haue his place & habitation chãged. 

The ſeede of muſtard cha wed, and holden vnder the toong, is of 
great force againſt the palſey of the toong, as alſo againſt all other 
manner of palſey, if vpon the grieued part there be applied a hagge 


E women. It ke 
oile of muſtard is ſoueraig 


| ach of he hips,and we — ne: Muſtard 2 


into ſueet ay by preſerueth the ſame in his ſweetenes, ſo that it 
Dall nes lots the reaſon is, bicauſe it keepeth it from of a 


heate: che cs of u powder and mixt with vineger doth heal 
{tir oh pents & ( being dru nkegcouercommerh 
2 been eaten led with the 


ypon the bellies of ſu as haue the 


or any oth . 9 ＋ made 
ae gegen . ape benefite thereof. The white 
1 ometynes vſed in pottage and clenſed barlie, tartes, 


and other . rs for to quench the thirſt, prouoke ſleepe, and 
coole the great heate of agues, neuer growerh of his olde roote, but 
will be ſowen euerie yeere in September, in hot and dric countrie: 
1 m Ianvarie vntill March, and it is ſowen com- 
monly with oortes. It proſpereth beſt when it is ſowen in 
places, u here the crops of vines haue beene burned, I haue ſeene at 
Vundeuer a in Burg undi, 7 children and other folke 

to eate the ſeede of white . ckoriſhnes, without being any 
thing mooued to heauines of made more ſtirring and liue- 
lie, which 1 ce that the ſeed of poppie is not has 
much to neee, would beare in hand. 


. The ſeuen and chiruch Chapter. 
wen Of cucumbort. | 


Ci doh are ren vpon 4 bed, in che moneth of March: and 


2 


for feare offroſt they are couered with ſtrawe vntill mid-May, 
which is the time when they woulde be remocued vnto ſuch 
deen " is well ys ed and thi { th _ with dung, fat and ſoft, to 
the end they may beſuftred to ereepe an n the ound: or 
vpon beds, filled with fat and well ts. rolls a foote 

d. Pon For to ſowe them there muſt be planted fower or five ade 
one from the other two foote, pn notbe weeded ar all, 


IN 2 the better when they e ouergrowne with weeds, 
Notwithſtanding in Spaine they vſe to weede: them as carefully as 
they can, as alſo lighten and raiſe the ir earth, and there growe verie 

FUE upon. It is good to water them oſt, vntill they 
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bers, 


Gourdes, 


The vertues of 
the cucumber. ment ard iuice comnung of them is eaſily corrupted in the veines, 


— A 


* . * * 8 


%% 
— 2 — — — ea and after alſo, if the 
time fall out ſomewhat drie: for the cucumber of his one nature 


2 loue moiſture, inſomuch as if there be ſet a veſſel ful of water vn- 


a cucumber, it will be found the next day to be ſhrunke three fin- 
gers, and it muſt be prouided that the r directly downe vnto 
the roote of thelcucumber, without touching the fruite, bicauſe other- 
wiſe it would make it woorſe. It is true that when it beginneth to ri- 
8 raine, and euery other manner of watering is enimie vnto it, 

r thereby it beco wt , ——_ out any taſte, and 

git her diſcontenting. It feareth the thunder & light nd for 
— you muſt not plant them in any ſuch —— 
for any great increaſe thereof, in ſuch yeeres, as wherein ſuch ſtormes 


and tempeſts fall out: for thereupon they wither and fall quite away 
to nothing. If a man de ſite to haue them faire ones, he muſt gather 


them in the full ofthe moone, for at this time they grow bigge , and 
at other times they fade and grow leſſe. Furthermore, there may not 


| come neere vnto their bed, any veſſell full of oyle,bicauſe the cucum- 
— "in ber ok all other tlungs hate th bile, and cannot thrive ifhe which doth 


: 


till them, haue handled oile. | "a 
The vſe of eucumbers is altogither hurtfull, bicanſe the nouriſh- 


whereupon there growe in our bodies burning agues and ſuch a8 
are hard to cure, wherefore it is better to appoint them for meate for 
mules and aſſes, to which kinde of beaſts, tliis fruit is very pleaſant and 
profitable , then to ordaine them for mens foode and ſuſtenance. It 
is true that their ſeede boiled with barly' water doth provoke vrine, 
aſſwage the heat ofthe reines, and diminiſh the heate and thirſt that 
is in agues. A decoction made with the ſeede of cucumbers, winter 
cherries, mallowes, and the ſeeds of white poppie, adding thereto the 
iuice of licorice, a little mummia, gum arabeck, and tragacanth, is a 
ſingular remedie for them wich are in couſumptions, which cough 
continually, and haue their vrine burning them. Some likewiſe ſaie, 
that a cucumber placed longwiſe, neere vnto a childe which hath an 
ague, being of the ſame greatnes that the childe is, doth deliver it al- 
togither from the ague. | F 
The eight and thirtith Chapter: 
% A 1... WE Food 
Ourdes do crave the like earth and ordring or tillage that cu- 
r cumbersdo, foreſeene that they haue theſunne at command: 
ie is true that they muſt be ſowen with greater diſtances, and 


in ſuch fort as tliat they may elimbe ſtakes, heapes ofſtone, and ar- 
bors, thereby to giue ſome pleaſure in the beholdiog of the fruite 


hanging, 
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\ ncke then th 


e their ſeeds one nightin in water, 7he nes 
chatſo joumap ere Cds the b choice of them, & to know the ſcede. 4 
which are good;And reſpetit wil be to take thoſe which 


— — tothe 3 and let alone thoſe which ſhall ſw imme 
= 


be put into the 1 two togither 
the — rogi f 


eee — Nang 
will be continually dropping of water ypon them, which thing will 
bee great aduantage to them during the great beate, It is certaine 
that the goodnes and fairenes of gourdes doth conſiſt altogither in 
the good choiſe and well ſetting of — ſeed: for the ſeedes which are 
next to the necke of the gourde do bring foorth long ones, thoſe 
which are in the midſt round ones, and — which are by the fides, 
ſhort and thicke ones: in wluch confideration if you woulde haue 
groſſe and thicke gourdes, which may ſerue to make veſſels and bot- 
tles of, whenthey ſhall be dry, you muſt take the ſeede that is in the 
middeſtof che gourd, and ſet it with the head dom nward: but when 
you deſire to * them to ſell and to eate, you muſt take of the ſeede 
next vnto the necke, and ſet thein after the right and common man- 
ner: for ſo the fruite will grow long, and more tender, and ofa grea- 
ter price. The gourdes intended to gather ſeede of for to ſowe, muſt 
not bee gathered before winter, and when they are gatheted, they 
muſt be put in the ſunne to dty, or elſe hung vp in the ſmoake, or elle 
hung(as the manner is in Fraunce)vnder ſome chamber floore,or elſe 
ſet them in rowes vpon boardes, for otherwiſe the ſeedes would rot: 
or elſe to put them 9 which will not onely keepe 
them from ripen them if they be gathered being 
yet vnripe: but thoſe whuch are — to be eaten, muſt be gathe- 
red attheir due time whenasthey beripe. 

The vſe of gourdes is not ſo dangerous as that of cucumbers: ſo The vertnes of 
that GOIN — as be tempered = things meete and fit for the 20u14e. 
ſame, as with ſaffron, pe 2 and other ſuch aromaticall powders, and 
forthe * whi nn are r er. 
4 rre 


chat there is nothing better to af 


Melons and 
Pomptons, 


wage the heat of hot burning ag 
to take away the thurſt, and to looſen the bellie, then to vſe — 515 
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| che ſtrained iuice of gourdes ſtewed without quor, in a new earthen 
pot, ſet in an ouen. There is nothing better for the drineſſe of the 


85 for ſharpe and burning humours, and for leane agewiſn per- 


ns;then the vic of the pulpe of gourds , or the ſy rupe made of their 
juice. * f $3 g ” ; p : 
| The nine and thirtith Chapter. 
Of males and pan p i s. 


{| bicauſe they delight in a eountrie and aire that is hot: but by 


M Elons and pompions do not ſo eaſily growe in this countrie, 


A force of labour and cunning skill, they are draune vnto it, by 
ordering their beddes and remoouing of them, where they may be 
tielded from the cold: and receiue the benefite of the ſourh ſunne, 


and reflexe of the heate of the ſame from ſome wall and againe it is 
a ſpeciall furtherance and helping of thein forward, to forecaſt that 


they may gro in ſuch ſeaſons as are very hot: for now and then ſom- 
mer galleck out ſo variable, and mixt wich colde or drought, or mor- 
ſture, as that thereupon they be not ripe till Autumne, and rowardes 
the time of vintage. Wherefore it ſtandeth youvponto haſten them 
and helpe them forward with dung, and with the heate of their beds: 
though this courſe in the meane time ſtande not ſo well with the 
health of che parties that ſhall eate them, or wich the goodnes and 
pleaſant fel of the pompions: and thereupon it commeth that there 
are moe grounds planted with creſſes then with melons amongſt vs. 


Wherefore it were better to reſerue for ſuch vſe a quarter of ground 


or thereabouts, in ſome place of your garden where the ſouth ſunne 
lieth, and is beaten backe by ſome wall, the ſame alſo keeping away 
the north winde, hauing no ſhado either of trees, or of anie other 
thing to keepe backe the ſunne from it, but being withall,a good, fat, 
and ſubſtantiall grounde, well weeded, well tilled, and the greene 
ſwarth well broken, and withall made very leuell and euen. And this 

quarter would be againe diuided into fower ſmall quarters. And 
to ſer your melon ſeedes which you intend to plant that yeere, but in 
one of che ſaide little quarters, letting the other three reſt, and ſo 
ſucceſſmelie in — yeeres to ſowe the ſaide little quarters 


one after another: for then the melons will growe in their natu- 


rall goodnes and perfection, it being their nature to craue a newe 
reſted, and well manured grounde. And if it bee requiſite to hielpe 
ſuch ground with ſome ſweeteneſſe, you muſt burne vpon it in winter 


ſome ſtraw or drie dung: or ſome elder tree amongſt other wood, and 
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mixe the 212 — E time of win= 
ter, it may grow in ſeaſon; and if 7 — neede of more 
he lpe, it muſt be dunged with ſheepes d elſe with goates dung 
well rotted, and this tõ be done a long tine fore youintend to to ſuwe 
your melon ſeede! for as for horſe. or co dung, it muſt not he vſed, 
except it be when ho otherthing can be gotten: and 5 
ir muſt be ſpred and mixt wirh the earth, long before ſeedec tune, as 
hath beene ſaid. Whereby we inay iudge hom vnfit the beds now a 
daies vſed, are for —— melons: and ehey that would haue 
them grow vpon beds, as leſſe damnify muſt make their beds in 
the ſaid place of the garden, coin out and heind in with a 
mat, and vpon the bed muſt be e beſt anch fatteſt earth 
that you can finde, or of earth the thicknes of three fingers,and-inchis 
earth to ſet your ſeedes: for the melon will not be ſo much ſported 
with che dung, when here! is a mixture of the one and the other. You 
muſt rake mn ſcede ofthe melon,which hath athicke en 


rarer greene within, which is of che: firſt gros 
thoſe whic . —_—— which you en 
ued in your $a plot, vntill the ful ripenesthercof.chatſoy 

grow ocherrofir: forthe e apa eee Bf 
;haw (ry while from ringtime;kepe | 
ſubſtance thereof: and if . 
8 fixe or ſeuen 5 
vol Marc make your pits v ur ſome 
three — te one bow 3 * x pat ny in depth and 

widenes, and if _ make your choiſe of dung, then fill 
with ſheepe or ng chat is old, well rotted, and cruniblie, and 
with very fine . rogither;a e 

in two fingers. Some ee d 
from the ſtable, to — e eee the ſauour 4. 
goodnes of the melon is — hindred chereby: and thereupon 
pricke ſixe or ten ſeedes of your pompions, the ſharpe end downward 
(although ſome put not in aboue fower or fiue)and couer them again 
gently without much beating or treading of the earth dom ne vpon 
- them. Afterward for to auoid danger offroſtes couer them with ſtraw 
or mats borne vp with ſtickes prickt vp one way: or if you haue the 
benefit of — cables of boordes, borne vp with ſtones or 
rubbiſh by the way, that ſo they may not preſſe vpon them, and chat 
ſo you may take them vp then the ſunne ſhinetſi hot, and lay them 
done againe when the cold winde bloweth and when froſtes come. 
And as ſoone as the melons ſhall laue put forth leaues big iriough, 
you muſt water them wich a ſhred of — hanging continually in a 
pot of water, without wetting of the m̃elon any whit at all, and this 
1 muſt be contiouedan a very drie ground, though:youhaue 


8424ʃʃ remoued 


eg © 


The goodnes of 


melons, 


| ——ů in this 


—— 
another, — — manured. And from that time 


eren from about 


and the fruit may come foorthzin bree lore and —— And 
for your better choiſe of the ſaid take that which is of the me- 
lons firſt put forth(as L haue — ri bechas 
doc bring forth the fruit ſomewharlate, for otherw 
to take that come foorth laſt; : as alſo that, which groweth be⸗ 
twixt the middle and head, or crowne of the melon, and out of it, not 
that which is on that ſide whereupon che melon lieth,che beſtſeeded, 
and moſt riſing from the earth, being heauie and full, and you ney 
malee triall of it in water, becauſe that ſuch ſeede will ſinke 
the hottome ⁊ and it muſt not beabbuc one yeere old, for if! it be, 1 
3 caſteth his fruit in vntime ly ſort. 
ey 9 muſt be 2 in — befor 
when as to caſt their 
aſant ſmell at — ans þ youmuſt be- 
to cats that gor a . alid if you _— 
ather them 
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carrie ot ſend chem far, pay 
tipe, and with che hand one any edge toole, Set — ar 
come to their iuſt and —— this courſe, which the cut- 


ting with an iron would keepe them from: there muſt notwithſtan- 
——— th ich are called winter pompions, be ne- 
1 — beds, but far to ripen them, they muſt 
be ga dhung vp vnder the floore of ſome higher roome, and 
when they are * turned yellow,tocate them. 
Furthermore that I may ſay ſornetling of their good nes, you muſt 
vnderſtand that there are diuers ſorts of pompions, for there are ſome 
female, and are called pompionets, and they are more long then the 
other, and haue not their wrinkles ſtanding vp ſo high: the other be 
more thicke and greater bellied, and haue their wrinkles more high 
anfencchatone _ pw nas vnto the eie. * of 2 are — 
Turquins, as thoſe w a very greene colour and drawing 
what toward ablacke: ſome other x5, $208 haue the ſhape of a 

and they are properly called melons, and haue a more faſt ſolide 
fleſh tes ot . haue, which lilcewiſe haue not ſo many wrin- 
kles in their ſo much moiſture in their hollow partes, neither 
yet are they ſo thicke, but haue a whitiſh fleſh, and ** deale more 
te . pompiong, The other ſort may be called citruls, as ha- 
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ning the faſhion and colour of a citton; and their leaues diuerſiy 
drawen with many ſinal lines, like vnto the feathersor \ . of birds, 1 


The other art eee n IM ow 


as che common p 
meate, and the other a effi i AE erer chef erm 
water then the latter, aud the latter are r in a ſtrange countrie 


But the melons are beſt of all, as alſo the blacke coated ion, and 


the muske million, which become ſo by having their ſeede ſtecped in Mucky melons, 
water that is well ſweetened with ſugar or honie . The ſigne | 
melon is che bitterne ſſe of the taile, the hardnesofche'erowne, the 
 heauinefſeand good nell of the whole. 1 W 


4s concerning their vſe, they are {noobs . 
leaſant then eee eee and their hol- ls. 
nes drie: for otherwiſe they are ficrer to make mate for cats that 
goe a catterwauling, . 8 
| ha: for to feede men withall: notwi this is 4 wee” 
and ſufficiently prooued, that a ſlice of a melon or . — n put in a 
pot with fleſn, cauſeth it to boile the ſooner. Phiſitions likewiſe 
it on _ * eee well of melons ka Ny _ 
ue re ſugar, ſoueraigne r dy u. 
vrine, to ahrageche the heate of the — tobreake 1 ur 
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I the — Nor has n 1you ſex e be not bene, wel 


2 


: 


ed as that of the cucumber and gourd, and if it be not wate- 

IL ted ſoſoone as it is p put foorch and ſprung, it renn 
J | 

To cauſe pompions, cucumbers;:and gonrdes' to growe PA. nen 
ſeede, you mult ſteepe your ſeedes in the oile of Seſamum, otherwiſe — 
called Turkie miller, three daies before you ſow them. ee 1 SE 
To haue cucumhers of ſuch forme and faſhion as one would viſt, 5 

they muſt be put whiles. they be yer yongand ray W 

their ſtalk, into veſfels or bottels chat liaue fome fig ak e 

wirlin them, and die them aboutthem, 8 

draughts and prints within che lame: likewiſe to an bai oy 

you muſt _”_u their flowers into reedes, re. err Jof their 

pich, forthen the cucumber will grow all al to ſet neere 

vnto chem, ſome veſſell full n namely — 2 


for, as I haue faid; cucuinbers lone mbiſture id well, as that vpon the 
onely ſtanding by of n will grow che more and become lon- 


ger: 


* 
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ger: inlike ſort ſtandet 


BETH {moms 7 ovary rogrenenteayy Anne Pee A 
forward of their 2 great ve ſſels full of ſifted and well manured earth, 
dl. ehich may be eatied and rolled or drane from one place to another 


into that ſo it may haue both the preſence of the ſun-ſhine 
and abſence of che cold windes and froſtes, and when they begin to 
gro, breake off cheir ends. e e re ee 


I 10oS feee themiof vermine and lice, ſowe organie round about 


them, ox elle pricke ſome boughes amongſt their plants. | 
Acucumber To that a cucui or melon ſhall haue no water, fill the 
wuboue water, pit that you haue digged to plant your ſeeds, halfe tull of ſtraw, or the 
2 {mall and put vpon the earth, and aftetward 

your ſeed : and do not water them at allzor elſe verie littleQ. 
| Powpions al To make; melons or cueumbets laxatiue, ſprinkle them five 
— togither, and five times euerie day with water, here in hath 
beene ſteeped and infuled the roote of wilde cueumber for the ſpace 
old chree daies. Otherwiſe, vncouer them ſo ſoone as they ſiaue 
put foorth any budde , and dung them at the foote with about two 
ounces of blacke helle bor ſteept in watet, and afterward couer them 


* 


x 
* 4 


e infuſion of ſeammonie, or rubarbe, or agaricke, or ſome other 
purging medicine, 176 
Sweete pompi= To make pompions ſweet & ſmel wel, ſo ſoone as you haue taken 
ons. out the core and wiped and dried the ſeed, put it amongſt drie roles, 
or ſome graines of muske, and there keepe it yntill you muſt ſowe it, 
and if it ſo like you, ſowe chem 4 0 : or elſe ſteepe the ſeed fower 
daies before you ſowe it in dainaske or ſweere water: by ſuch meanes 
you may — them ſuch taſte and ſmell as you pleaſe, if you ſteepe 
their ſeed before you ſow it in any ſuch liquor, as in honied water, in 
roſe water,or in water ſweetened with ſugar or muske : notwithſtan- 
ding watering of them doth: take from them a great deale of that 
their ſinell, as alſo of their ſauout and taſte. 
Suger- melm. Tomake cucumbers or pompions ſugted, you muſt ſteepe the 
ſeed in water that is well ſweetned with ſugar or honie, and to make 
them ſivecteinſheepes milke, or honied water, and ſo ſowe them: and 
when they be growne, you muſt ſprinkle them ouer with the duſt of 
ſome dry earth, and water them a lee. e eee 
Lefting pomp, To make pompions to keepe long, and not to be ſpoild or rotted, 
you muſt ſprinkle them well wich the wice of houſleeke. 
rb eee A woman hauing her termes and walking by the borders of pom- 
—— pmpin. pions, gourde, and cneumbers, cauſeth them to drie and die: but and 
en«4rie and die. E any of the fruite eſcape, it will be bitter. Fi Ne om: 
* — Cueumbers indure freſh a long time, if they be put in tlie ſweete 


long ws lees of wine, or elſe in brine , or ifthey hang in a veſlell „ 


35 JEp 7 5 


againe. -; Otherwiſe,ſteepe the ſe ede before youſowe it three daies in 


v4 — pu, nw a% ai « ca «a. c. ..uu.-u 8 


isa little vineger. | | 
Pompions will baue the til eb ſeede be mingled un fme- | 


with drie roſes, and aſt ſowen togither: and then alſo they are lg ler. 
excellent ts ro War che thiſl in burning 2802 * 
 Theoneand ſortith Chapter. y | } 7 2 
rauben.. 


be ie heck no neede 


n ortilling, ſo Y Strawberries, | | | 
be planted in ſome good 1 


dorwelt bade ede; bieauſe they delight . 
ſhadow of other herbes, 40 alſo'they are Wunde M 
great tall trees, without any manner of husba e: ener. 1 
true that they grow well in the open ſunne, ſo that ok be watered - Ss | 
onceoremileamerke,ſpecly when they begin to looke red: he 1 
mult be remooued cuery three yeeres, to make them bearefaire eber. 1 
ries, and their earth raiſed about them once euery yeere; and that | 
about Chriſt-tide, & toweed them by hand — weeds do ouer -- 
grow them: in the ground whither you remooue them, roms vs [1 

ut wan ung we — — — comes: eee 5 rein | 
orderthat is three 8 in , 

& let it lie afterward, . — 8 ouſhal ſet the 
rr 
roote with-a dibble. In theſe ee obſerue a certaine kinde of 
woonderfull harmleſnes and innocencie: which altho wy creepe | 
vpon the earth, and be continuallytroden vpon by ad [1 
ſnakes, and other yenemous beaſts, are mri 4 
eth | | 


ted with them, neither get they any — ich 
that they 22 i poiſon. 

Amongſt other wb or commodities that the y affoord, the The vertues of 
iuice or wine that is ſtrained from ſtrawberries, is —— awaie frowberries, 
the red pimples, and itehing knobs, which growein the face by the | 
heate of the liuer, as alſo to take away the rednes of the eies, and to ly 
wipe out the ſpors andknobs of the leproſſe. Likewiſethe decoction | 
ofthe rootes and leaues of ſtrawberries made with wine, is ſingular 
good for the iaundiſe, if it be drunłe for ſome time in the morni z as | 
allo ro prouoke the termes in women; and thus neuertheleſſe doth [1 
ſtay the c/hite termesand bloudie ſluxe: alſo vſed in forme of a gar- [1 
Nunes it comet" the Meg wi Wann Mr ene 1 
cheumes. f | 


Borders for phi= 
fiel hearbei. 


Hollibockss, 


The rem Book of 


Of Phiſicke herben. 
The two and fortith Chapter. 
„ Of mallowes; ' 2+ Peng 
E hauetheeretofore dedicated and appointed certaine 


borders dow ne below in the kitchin garden, neere vnto 
the wall of the orchard for phiſicke herbes, whereof wee 


274 


V 


deſire and wiſſi that the huſivife may haue the knowledge, thereby to 


helpe tlie neceſſities of her people. 
thoughe ſtrange, if we toucb in a word 
few, ſuch as are moſt vſuall and familiar amongſt women, leauing the 
more ample and exact deſcription of them vnto ſuch as make profeſ- 
ſion thereof: for the drift of my purpoſe is, to ſtrut the farmer and 
pony or her that is the hulwife and dairie woman, ſo much as 1s 
PPP 
| ich mail s thoſe chat are mut in viee | 

Muallowes ee that they grow euery where, yet if 
you be diſpoſed to ſowe them you may do it moſt commodioullie in 
Autunme, rather then at any other time, to the ende their growth on 
height may be repreſſed by the comming of winter: for by how much 
the mallo is the leſſe, by ſo much it is the better. They loue a fat and 
moiſt earth, and craue to bee remooued after they haue put foorth 
fowre ot five leaues: thoug 


q in this reſpectt ic ſhall not be 


h indeed it would be much the better not 


to temooue them at all, for ſo they will keepe a better relliſn: but to 


ſo 
the end they ſhould not grow vp into high and great Ralks, after that 
they be come — — „ you muſt put ſome little bricke in 
the midſt of rheirleaues; Th would bee oft wed and when t 
are remooued, if their leaues bee tied togither at the ende, they wi 
bring foorth a well liking and thicke fer roote. 
he roote of mallowes ſteept in wine a whole day, and afterward 

wrapt in a paper, and roſted vnder the aſhes and dried, is a fine medi- 
eine to rub the teeth withall, and to elenſe and ſcowre off from them 
the ſiltli gathered thicke about them: the iuice drunke to the quanti- 
tie of halfe a pound, or the decoction of the rootes and leaues com- 
wing to acertaine thicke eonſiſtence, is exceedingly good for wo- 
men which are in trauell of childbirth, It is ſingular alſo for manie 
other things, and therefore it is called of ſome Ommimorbia. | 

. Hollihocks crave the like husbanding and tillage that the mal+ 


lowes do,bicauſe they are ofthe ſame kind, and in both of them eſpe» 
cially in the mallowes we muſt obſerue as amiraculous thing , that 
theirleaues and flower do open at the approch and comming of the 
ſunne, and ſhut vp themſelues to goto bed when it ſetteth, as do the 
wmarigolds. 


Both 


dreſlingandrilling offome 


5 my 
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e d- 
oe ſtay in- 


water, The iuice mingled with vile doch-heale the 
renner 
birth. Their caues ſtamped with the leaues of willowes 


flammations. A carapine made oftheir leaues,dothrake away the 


hardnes of the mother and other parts, eſpecially if it be made of 
mallowes with oile of roles, 


Gentian growerh inhigh places and open to the aire, being not- Genin 


withſtanding wateriſh and ſomewhat ouerſhadowed, This | 
through his bitternes draweth down the termes and the ſtaied vrine: 
The water thereof, eſpecially of the roote, being diſtilled through a 
limbecke in maries bath, doth marueilouſlie heale the agues cauſed of 
the obſtructions of any noble part: and which is more, it killeth the 
wormes, and wipeth away all the ſpots of᷑ the fate, if oy be often wa- 
_— therewith, It is exceeding good againſt the inflammation of 
e cies, | | 


The roote is a preſent remedie againſt the plague, not onely in 
P 


men, but alſo in all ſorts of cattle : it is a ſpeciall preſeruatiue againſt 
allpoiſon, and a meanes to withſtande all putrefaction; in regarde 
whereof the Switzers mingle it amongſt their one meate, and the 

_— prouander of their cattle, that ſo they may continue in good 
ealteb. | 8, 


Arſinart ( ſo called bicauſe the leaues applied to the fundament „ 


for to wipe it, do cauſe great paine, and of the Latines Hydropiper) 
doth — a marſhie — Fr of water, or at the leaſt , 
or e. watered, and it growerh rather being plante d of aroote then 
ſowen of ſeed. | 1 $4400 ö 
It is very ſingular in ointments for old vleers and fiſtulaes, as alſo 
in cliſters for bloodie fluxes: the leaues thereof waſhed in cold wa- 
ter, and applied vnto wounds and vicers either of man or beaſt, doe 
take away by and by the paine thereof, and doth throughly heale 
them, as the ſwellings or gaules vnder the faddles of b es that are 
hurt, if they be renewed cuery day, and the horſe needes not to be 
forborne for all that; Or elſe take the herbe new, ſteepe it in water 
and waſh it, then ruh therewith the ſwyolne or gauled * put 
the herbe in ſome. place where it may quickly rot, or elle burie it in 
fome fat ground, and couer it with a great ſtone; ſo ſoone as the herbe 
1srotted,ſo ſoone will the fore be healed. 78 32 | 


4 


you ſpreadir all greene in the bed, t killeth fleas,youſhal keepe- 
owar 


ed porke from wormes, if you wrap it in the leaues of this 
tbe ; the iuiee thereof dropped into wormie cares, doth kill the 
. Wormes that is in tien... 

| Eiebright 


2 ey ſerue alſo to looſen The 
— | reines, and do cauſe a man to make e. 


nern „ eee eee ee e ee 
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PREMILL 


Virwaine, 


Klicempeane, 


The vertues of 


eee 


Eiebriglit delightetlrin a leane ground and ſhadowed place, and 
4 — not altogether wanti — 2 
dowes and a Nets 2 not of ſeede. It is 
ſingular good againſt the dimnes,wateri Ne * rheume, and 
weaknes of the eies, being either applied and laide thereto, or taken 
inwardly by che mouth: is a powder made of the dried leaues, 
which being oft taken by the mouth with the yelke of an egge, ot 
alone, or mixt with aloes, and ſwallowed downe with fennell water, or 


with water of veruaine, doth comfort and ſtrengthen mightily the 
weake and diſeaſed eies ſome vie much to take wine herein eie- 


ght hath been infuſed and ſteept a long time for the ſame purpoſe, 
or the powder vſed with wine, but the powder alone, or the decoction 
without wine, is a remedie far more certaine, then the wine of eie- 
bright, as I my ſelfe haue prooued by experience, in as much as the 
wine by his vapours doth fill the braine, and procureth rheumes: and 
therefore if you would auoide theſe inconueniences, you muſt delay 
your wine withthe water of fennell, or mixe ſugar therewith, Arnolam 
de Villa-noua affirmeth, that by the continuall vſe of this he healed an 


old man, vrhich had already wholy loſt his fight; by the often vſe of the 
leaues of this herbe as well greene as drie, as well in his drinke as 


in his meat. ws Ye” Us Fins. vtec; | 
Veruaine as well the male as the female muſt be planted of roots 
in a moiſt ſoile, and that it may grow the fairer, it requireth to be re- 
moued,and that into a place of the like nature and qualitie. 
Be ſides tlie helpes that this herbe affoordeth vnto weake eies, it 
is alſp good againſt the pame of the head, teeth, and vlcers of the 
mouth, and principally in the infections of the skin, as the itch, the 
tetter, 1 fire; the ringworme, the leproſie, the Gangrena and 
Sphacelus, if it be vſed in manner of a bath, or in manner ofa fomen- 
tation made with fumitorie in water and vineger. | 
Elicampane muſt not be ſowen of ſeede, becauſe the ſeede hath 
no power to grow: but it muſt rather be planted of the yong ſprouts 
N ly fromthe roote, and that in a very well tilled ground and 
ALY ene manured, not very moiſt, but yet ouerſhadowed. 
It is good to plant it in the beginning of February,leauing three foote 
diſtance: betwixt plant and plant, for it hathi great leaues, and the 
rootes doe ſpread very much, as doth the yong ſproutes or cootes of 
eee d en Mitte 5 | 91 W ei . 
The wine wherein the roote of elicampane hath ſteept for the 


Elicempane. ſpace of fower and twentie howers, is ſingular good againſt the co- 


licke, as we haue already ſaid in the firſt booke ; the iuice of the roote 
is ſingular good to continue and keepe the faire and beautifull hewof 
women. The decoction of the roote is likewiſe good for to reioice the 


hart and to prouoke vtine, and the termes of women, as allo to cauſe 
| one 
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the Countrie Farme. 257 
one to ſpet out, but then it muſt be vſed inwardly, and whiles it is new 
e eee it is old and drie, it is fit to be vſed outwardly, 
and not to be taken into the bodie6 fe! on 
Dittander which hath the taſte of pepper and muſtard (for which Pitander. 
cauſeitiscalled of the Latins Piperitu ) mult be planted before the firſt 
of March, cut as the vine-leeke, but not ſo oft, for feare it ſhould die 
with cold. It will continue two yeeres, prouided that it be carefully 
weeded and dunged: it continueth in many places whole ten yeeres, 
and it cannot eaſily be deſtrored,  _ 47 of 
The roote of dittander _— with hogs greaſe, or with the The vertues of 
roote of elicampane, and applied in forme of a cataplaſine vnto the 4 ander. 
ſciatica, doth cure it e were taketh away the great ſpots, fre ekles, 
and ſcales or pilling of the face by raiſing of the thin skin Wherin theſe 
are fixed, and as forthe rau nes left after the taking away of this skin, 
it is he aled eaſily with oinemeut of roſes. 7 | 
Great celandine groweth in euery ground, fo that there be ſha- Celandinegreat 
do for it, and it would be ſowen in Februarie, and may ſo continue «14 /mal. 
ten yceres,ſo that alwaics after it hath caſt hisſeede, the ſtalkes there - 
of be curdowne within fower fingers of the rote. | 
The iuice of the flowers mixt with honie or womans mille, or Thevertne: of 
ſome other thing to affivage the ſharpnes of it, doth take away the oem ara 
ſpots in the cies, dtieth vp their ſcarres and vleers, healeth the 1. 
wormes and iteh of the head, and the falling of the haire of little clul- | 
dren. The Alchymiſtes doe make great account of it about their ex- * 
tractions of mettals. Some ſay tliat the old ſwallowes doe recouer the 
ſight of their yong ones being pore-brinde , by applying vnto their 
eies the leaues of celandine-: ſome ſay likewiſe that the leafs of this 
herbe carried in the ſnooes next vnto the bare ſole of the feete, doth 
heale the iaundiſe: being applied vpon the paps, it taketh away the 
abundance of milke: ſtamped together with the roote in the oile of 
cammomill, and being warmed or fried, and applied vnto the nauell 
or ſtomacke, it aſſiwageth the frettings of the beſh and paines of the 
mother: the whole herbe being dried and made in powder, doth heale 
wounds and vlcers: the iuice thereof dropt into a rotten or hollowe 
tooth, mortifieth it and cauſeth it to fall out: it cauſeth alſo the tumor 
called Porrum to fall away. "$554 | Ea 
The ſmall celandine otherwiſe called pilewoort, or the herbe for Littlecelan- 
the kings euill, becauſe it healeth the ſame, doth grow well in watrie, 4. 
moiſt and ſhadowie places, it groweth likewiſe in drie places but not 
ſo well, though there it get a more ſharpe qualitie : it hath aſwell in 
his leauesas in his roote vertue to heale kings euill come to exul- 
ceeration, as alſo other virulent vlcets, hemarrhoides, cankers, hard 
tumours, whether ſcirrous or porracious and other cold tumors, by a 
mollifying and diſcuſſing 1 that they haue. 
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Aſarum bac- 


. cher, 


Valerian. 


258 The ſecond Booke of 

Aſarum bacchar craucth a leane ground and drie, and where there 
is much ſhadow,as alſo rather to be ſet then ſowen. The roote of Aſa. 
rum being dried and made in powder, is good to be taken the waight 
ofa French crowne in white wine to cauſe to vomit, and by this it cu- 
reth the quartane and tertian ague: andthis is the cauſe why ſome in 
tertian and quartane agues, giue to drinke euery day, or euery two 
daies,the quantitie of a good goblet ful of the decoction of this roote, 
made in wine with honie, putting thereto ſome cinnamome, mace, 
and other ſuch ſpices, by which they purge very much as well vpward 


as downward : likewiſe when they feele the fir comming, they chafe 


the backe and ſoles of the feete with oile, wherein they haue cauſed to 
be infuſed this roote inthe hot ſunne-ſhine, and after lyingdownein 
bed, theſhiuerings and ſhakings of the ague is taken away, and a 
great ſweat procured. The decoction of Aſarum is good againſt the 


ſciatica, the wfuſion thereof in wine doth cure the dropſie and iaun- 
diſe: che iuice dropt into the corner of the eies, doth heale the web in | 
the eie, and dazeling ofthe eies: many good women doe applic Aſa. 


rum to the wreſts of the hands, to driue away the heate of an ague:you 
muſt obſerue as it were diuers partes in this herbe: for tlie roote is a 
prouoker of vomit, and the leaues are aromatit all, and agreeing well 
wich the ſtomacke. 1 e 07 in ee 
Valerian groweth very well in a moiſt and well manured ground, 
and would be often watered, that ſoit may put forth a tall ſtalke. 
The good wiues are woont to apply to the wreſts in burnin 
agues the leaues of valerian, but without reaſon: for the valerian dot 
rather increaſe the ague by his heat then diminiſſi it. It will be bettet 
to vſe it in the paines of the ſides, and in the prouoking of vrine and 
womens termes: if you wet lint in the iuice me be put it into 


any wound, made either with arrow, or ſword, or otherwiſe, and the 


droſſe or groſſe part thereof laide vpon it, you ſhall cauſe the iron to 
come forth if any ſuch be ſtaied behinde; and ſo alſo heale the wound. 
Cats do delight much to eate this herbe. The decoction is good a- 
gainſt venome and the plague: it is good alſo againſt ſhorenes of 
breath if there be mixed therewithal, licorice and dammaske raiſons. 

Angelica would be ſowen in a wel tilled ground,ofcentunes wed 
and re aſonably watered. n en 1 


| Theroote is ſoderaigneagainlt the plague and all ſorts of poy-" | 


ſon : whoſoeuer ſhall keepe a little piece of it in his mouth, or which 
ſhall drinke onely in a winter morning a little draught of wine and 
roſe water where m it hath beene ſteept, he cannot be infected of any 
euill aire of all that day. Engliſhmen vſe the leaues and rootes of this 
herbe in ſauce with their meats, hecauſe it correcteth groſſe bumours, 


and a ſtinking breath, and furthereth digeſtion verie much. The 


leaues of Angelica ſtamped with other leaues of rue and honie and 


applied | 
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4 led in forme of a caraplaſine do hesle che bit s of mad dogs, and Againft the by 
che ing rf ſerpemrs: bing aide yponthe head efobecharkach rngofemad 
weth vnto it all t 


e, it burning heat of the ague; and it is 
5 againſtſorcerie and inchantment. The diſtilled water of ange- 
lica, is ſingular good againſt the fainting of the hart, the biti — 
mad besſtasche n of venimous creatures: eſpecially againſt the 


plague, if wich this 9 —— drunke halfe a dram of the 
roote in owder, and a dram of treacle, and that afterward the pati- 
ent giue imſelfe to ſw eating, for by this meanes many haue beene 
- aued. The roote put into a ollow tooth aſſwageth the paine; bei 
chawed, it make c breathſweet, and concealerh the ſmell of gar- 
licke,orany other ſuch luv cauſeth an ill breath. 


Bleſſed thiſtle would be ordered and dreſſed with ſuch manner Bleſſed thiſtle, 


of tillage as angelica; It is true that it would be ſowen in the increaſe 
ofthe moone, and not aboue three ſingers deepe in the earth. It lo- 
ueth the company of whear verie well. It will not be prickly,ifbefore 
that you mess ity on oy ut the ſeede in the roote of a lettuſe, the leaues 
e off: or breake the ſtiarpe p 2 ende of the ſeed a- 
— ſtone , — = manner e efore in the chapter of ar- 
tichokes. 


outward. This vertue is it which driueth away moules, and other kinds 
of ſuch cattell being hurtfull vnto gardens, from the place where it 
groweth. Such as are troubled with a quartaine ague or other agues, 
which haue their fits coinming with a cold, are cured if they take in 
the morning three qunces of bleſſed thiſtles water or of che decocti- 
on, or the weight of a French crowne of the ſeede in powder. The 
fame remedie is good for pleuriſies, and for children that haue the fal- 
ling ſicknes. If 2 boy led in me, the decoction is good to aſſwage 
| the paines of the and colicke, to kill wormes, and to prouoke 
ſweat. Bleſſed thiſtle as well drie as greene taken inwardly or applied 
outwardly, doth heale maligne vlcers: phiſitions likewiſe commaund 
ben e es for the pockes. 


Mother-woort groweth in vntilled and rough places, and ſtan- Itocherwort. 


deth not in ne ede of any : notwithſtanding ĩt is ſingular againſt 
the beating and fainting of. 11 Alb for which reaſon it is called of 


wine, doth mi er forward che deliuerie of women — 
of childbirth 


Golden rod would be ſowenina fat Pa which) isnot open Goldenrod. 


 vato 
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+ Bleſſed thiſtle bach no leſſe vertue 8 che plague, or any The vertwezof 
other ſort of poyſon, then hath angelica, whether you vſe it inward or bleſſed thiſtle. 


ſome Cardiaca: it x re ok as menos: 3 
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Starre=thiſtle, 


Ladie thiſtle, 


wnoatetlar ofthe fools) taichictobs 
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ſhadowes of ſome trees, the 
of a mountaine or ſome other ſuch like thing, It hath a verie a- 
ſtringent power, as alſo it is verie de ſiccatiue, by which (after the ma- 
ner of comfrey ) it healeth wounds, vlcers, and fiſtulaes, as well in- 
ward as outward:: it ſtaieth rheumes, and bloodie fluxes, healetli the 
vicers of the mouth, and the inflammations thereof. Which is more, 
it is verĩe ſingular to prouoke vrine and to breake the ſtone. 
Saxifrage as well the great as the ſmall, deligliteth in a drie 
round, chalkie, claiye, ſandie, ſtonie, and altogither barren : and it is 


| ſowenof ſivall ſeeds, which are beser, to the rootes. It pro- 
graue 


uoketh vrine, and ſo driueth foorth the of the raines and blad- 


der. If you boy le the roote and ſeed thereof in wine, it procureth wo- 


men alſo their termes, and bringeth out the afterbirth. 
The great and ſmall burre ( otherwiſe called Bardana, and ofthe 
Greekes Perſonata) hath not need ofany great tilling, for it will grow 
either of ſeede or roote in a leane ground that is drie and vntilled, as 
we may well ſee in ditches where it groweth without any labour, and 
in the high waies, and by pathes in the fields. | 
The rootes, ſeeds, and iuice of the great and ſmallburre,are verie 
ſingular to prouoke vrine, to break the ſtone of the raines & bladder, 
& to ſtay the bloody flux: the mice is drunk with white wine or alone, 


and the ſeed in like manner, which is ſometimes for the more plea- 


ſantnes fake confected or couered with ſugar. The leaues ſtampt with 


a little ſalt, and applied vnto the bitings or ſtingings of adders, mad 
dogs, or other venemous beaſts, are verie ſoueraigne: the rootes or 
ſeedes of ſmall burre, ſtampt and laid on cold ſwellings and rebellious 
ſtrumaies, are verie pr le and good. v1 

Star- thuſtle, ſo called, be cauſe it hath little heads at the tops of 
his ſtalkes (as other thiſtles haue) ſer round about with ſharpe pric ks, 
after the manner of ſtars: irgrowethin vnhusbanded grounds,as well 
of his roote as of his ſeed. Some do greatly eſteeme of the ſeed made 
into powder and drunke in wine for to prouoke vrine, and to auoide 
grauell: and herein it is of ſo great vertue, as that the much vie of it 
doth cauſe one to piſſe blood ſometimes.) The de coction of the roote 


wich honie, after the manner of a honied water doth the like, but 
more gently, and without cauſing the partie for to piſſe blood. 


Maries thiſtle (otherwiſe called Spina alba, or white and ſiluer 
thiſtle, or wilde artichoke, or afſe-thiſtle, becauſe that aſſes 22 
much to eate it:) doth loue a fat and well tilled ground, and other 
ordering like to that of beetes: and it is as true that it letteth not to 
2 vntilled and vnhusbanded grounds. The ſeede and rootes 

aue as it were the like power to take away obſtructions, ta provoke 
vrine and to breake the ſtone that ſtar-thiſtle hath. The {ralioxs vie 
the rootes thereof in ſallades, after the maner of artichokes, and good 


Wiues 


| Tee ere : ſome make a pt 


wines to gather t . foed 


en Len. Rl 
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doth delight in a moiſt and graſſie 
dix be. It hath! one excellent ropenic'abbue: all 
other herbe o breake the ſtone, to heale yicers and 

wounds 9 the bodie, toſtay che bloodie fluxe, and to diſſolue 


cluttered blood being taken indrinke. Some ſay that if you put it in 


halfe a baſen full of cold water and couer — — another ba- 
ſen or veſſell, or other couering , that there will — reat ſtore of 

vapours in the hollow of the thing couering it, and will turne into 
fame of died wicer eee —— 


good to take away the ſpors,freckles, ſtaines and he of the ſunne out 


ofthe face. 

Patience doth willingly grow in coole and moiſt 
we ſee it er an K. grow neere vnto riuers and little 
roote by reaſon of the great bitternes and deſiecatiue power bath ſin- b. 

ular commendation againſt the plague : for being dried and pow- 
f Ired and afterward drunke with wine, it driueth away all venome 
from the hart, by the abundance of ſweate which it procureth. Some 
for this er e away the rinde and core of this roote, ſtamping 
it in vineger, and after making a drinke of the vineger, the iuice of 
rue and treacle, for to take in peſtilent agues: the pom der of this 
root drunke with wine, is excellent far the ſuffocations of the matrix, 
and the wringing throwes of the belly: this powder alſo killeth the 
wormes, healeth maligne vlcers, the falling of the haire called tines 
and the kibes,thefarcie i in horses whether it be taken inwardly Wage 
plyed outwardly,citherin 1 mice, or in the decoction thereof. 

Scabious gr 
to ſay, in cat 
| It i 2 prop 
ofthe lungs 1 pole alſo the jnice is ſometime extrac- 
ted, . che bebe it kee we into , & ſomtime the de- 
coction of it is made to indure for a long —— there is ſome- 
time conſerue made of the flowers: his leaues or rootes applied to 
itchie places, and the places bare of haire, or mixed with oiles and 
ointments do great good 
for they being rubd wich the iuice of ſcabious, 


vntilled Are eſpe cially infavidle places. 


to the ſame, as alſo vnto plagui 
a be found to vaniſh 


anray en chrovhoures' hora af ſais drunke in the —_ 
9 


titie of fowre ounces, with a dram of treacle not yet one daie 


a nc PII * , ſo that aſterwarde the Kere 
S 3 weate 


riate vntothe cough, and diſeaſes 


e carbuncles, 


e r 
be- 


rounds, and Patience ov 


. The wank reu- 


oweth inthe ſame oo that patience-doth, chat! is Scabiows, 
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ſweate in his bed, and withall continue the drinke for manytimes:the 

fame remedie ſerueth fur the bitings of venemous beaſts, if befides 

the drinke you apply outwardly ynto the fore;the leaues ofthe ſame 

herbesbruled uſed; a hniment made of the iuioe of ſcabious, the pom der 

of n againſt tetters, iteli freckles 

and other infections or deſilements of the skinne: aboue all other 

things the decoction of ſcabious being drunke the ſpace of fortic 

duaies doti heale the tetter throughly, yea though it came of the 

as I my ſelfe haue oftentimes prooued by experience. 

Rough ſpleens - endrium, orroughf| ie ort, called alſo harts-toong, 

3 would be planted in a ſtonie and grauelly ground, which is moiſtned 

„ with ſome running brooke, and for want of this it muſt be often wa- 

tered: the rootes thereof muſt neuer bee pulled vp, but onely tlie 

leaues cut: for it cannot be fowen, ſeeing it bringeth foorth no ſeede. 

Thevertuezof The decoction thereof made in white wine, is very good for ſuch as 
ſdleene-woort, haue a hard ſpleene, and are ſubiect to a quartaine ague. 

Betonie delighteth to be ſowen in a moiſt and colde ground, and 

neer to ſome wal, by which iz may be ſhadowed, for it is not far in loue 

with the ſunne beames. The roote hath contrarie properties to the 

leaues and flowers: for the roote diſquieteth the ſtomacke, and is ve- 

rie vnſauory vnto the mouth, his leaues and flowers are ofa very good 


Betone. 


ſmell, and a taſte correſpondent and anſwerable. 

T he properties The decoRion of Betonie made in white wine, aſſwageth the 

of betonie, po of the reines,breaketh the ſtone, and healeth the iaundiſe: the 

es ſtampt and applied in forme ofa cataplaſme, do quickly ioyne 

togither the woundes of the head. A cataplaſme made of the leaues” 

with porkes. greaſe, doth ripen the tumours called cat-haires, and all 

other ſorts of impoſtumes: the leaues ſtampt with a little falt, doe 

heale hollow and cancrous vlcers. To be briefe, this herbe hath fo 

many and ſo great vertues, as that the Italian when he woulde highlie 

commend a man for his gifts, will ſay that he hath moe vertues then 

Bueulaor B- Bugle would be planted in a ſtonie, dry, and hillie ground: in re- 

gde. ſpe@whereofthe Latins call it Conſolida petreſa : it craueth no great 
paines to be taken with it: the leaues thereof are good to congluti 

nate and ſoulder togither both outward and imvard wounds: it is like- 

wiſe put in drinkes for woundes: and that is the cauſe why ſome doe 

commonly ſay; that he that hath bugle and ſanicle, will ſcatce vouch- 

fate the chirurgion a bugle. C» 35 20 29051 

Iyengar. © Lions-paw groweth in a clayiſſi ground, being wirhall fat, red 

and ſomewhat moiſt, commonly in medowes, ſcituated in ſome high 

place: Ichartilike properties wich bugle and ſanicle: but moreouer 

ictaketh aivay all the paine and heate of inflammations and vicers; 

Theſame herbe ftamped and applied vnto the teates of women and 


2 


| | rey gie * | Y E comfrey. 
— ch — enndy add is ſo 
great in both of them, er- bugle or comfrey into a pot 


vials boiling, tbe peer es of fleſh wil become no more ma- 
one tone Ihe roate of whiles it is ne and 
0 che earth, being ſpred vpon leather or Un- 


e e, vpon goutie or theuma- Gout, 
e thepaine of the goute, being a 
— — 
_ in rens pappe, rim bro- Rypture. 
— — che fluxe of the belly. A made of the 
of great „wich beane flower; and applied to the place 
where the childs g gues fall dotyne, ee remedie to cure the 
ame. 
Selke-besle ctaueth a fat grounlle „ and where the fanny: beateth le. 
noe mach roiverh of ſeedes, and not of rootes, and hath like pro- 
— chat — — eſpecially to ſtay the of 
he bloudie fluxe, and to ate wounds within the 
. no man can come to tent or ointment) if there bee 
made a drinke of the iuice of the rootes and leaues thereof, which 
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being clafed in your fingers or put vader yous r doth ſinell rr 
taſte like mitrbe. 

Water ge eſelled of che — Sedus rowerh very Vater — 
e wiel 


on — It hath the like —— that —_ . 71. 2 * 
poiſon & the plague: and furthermore the decoction therof taken as 
a drinke for certaine daies, doth heale . 
away the obſtructions of the ſpleent, and prouoketh vrine. 

Fole · foote muſt be planted ina very moiſt place, and crauerh Folio. 
to be often watered, for ſo it as it is ſcene to flouriſh 
rounds and about currents of waters. There 
groweth a whi e about the rœte of it, which if you gather 
and picke verie e aue, and after ard wrap it in a linnen cloth wicha 
little ſal nitrum, and ſo boile it a little in lee, and afterward laie it to 
— baue an excellent match to rake fire at a flint 
and fire ſtee le, for it taketh fire —— chat it will light at 
Rroke of the fteele. Amo -erruesiris ſingular good eo com 
2 the lunges, take it in a 


or in a Grupe,or in — a fume at the — ar 


_ : eſpecially if you mingle ſome ſlips of byflop and ſome: 
Gage rhe audi the greaeoefoore eſpecial 
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Hundred bes- 
ded thiftle, 
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a great i it were Cato- 
. waxina divine manner e knowyne vnto 

e eee eee ee 
which did miſerably annoy them) doth require to be ſowen 
0 ud and! ene 


The roote ofthe great 
weight of a French crowne, is fingular good againſt tlie plague, the 
feeblenes and faintnes of the hart for the keeping of tlie vtine; the 
. Gleidinlogailbonrtaphed 
outwardlie after it hath 1 ſteept in vineger, it helpeth the ſciatica. 


Eringium growethin an vntilled, rough and d * The 


wine wherein the roots of eringium haue beene boil 


the termesand reſtrained vrine, breaketh the ſtone, and * oo 
and grauell: it is good for kach is haue the falling ficknes, dropſie or 
iaundiſe: the decoction of the roote is ſingular good to bday 
nes: the diſtilled water ofthe young buds ofthe leaues being drunke 
euerie daie, and that ſo oft as one can, is merueilous good for them 
which baue their bodies troubled with vlcers cauſed ofthe french 


043% pockes, in aſmuch as it comforteth the liier: the ſame water is verie 


le for the quartaine and ee n : the roote thereof 
taken either in powder or in a decoction with the broth of thoſe frogs 
which are vſed to be eaten, or for lack of frogs in the decottion of a 


gollin or greene gooſe, is a preſeruatiue againſt che Poiſon of the 
og & other venemous herbes: it doth good alſo in the 


toad, hed 
. 


the hare beingdrunk with the decoctiõ of buglos or balm. 


Beares-breech called of the Latins Acambm groweth in ſtonie 
and moiſt places, altho ng it loue to be diligently rendedor other- 
wiſe not to yeeld any profit. The root and leaues are very mollifying: 


taken in drinke they prouoke-vrine ; and applied in forme of a ea- 


they are good againſt conuulſions, wrenches, and contra- 


@ions of the ligaments: they are to good effect ved in the cliſters 
of thein which haue the dro 

Diuels· bit (ſo-called 1 it ſhewerh as chough the middle 
or the hart of the rootewere gnawed orbitten by ſonic diuel,foſoone 
as it is planted or hath put vp in any place) (as though the diuell did 
enuie tlie good which it bringeth vnto men by che incredible vertues 
that ate therein ) craueth no great husbandrie, neither yet any fatte 
earth or verie moilt : for as we ſee it groweth vpon mountaines, in 
WAY and n barren: it is true tliat it groweth alſp in 
2 medowes, 


medowes, but yer ſu * las ale not rie 
ban eee s of Verrierea bot 
The roor andgrene ire — 
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Fete eee yoodag aint wormes - % 1 « 


(ſo called becauſe of rhe fue eaves which bes cop 


ſtopp ofthe liver,and: pet area 
g ee. no regs e 


appeals therage re torment of the teeth: ——— aletber 


remedies fingula 77 the and againſt the furie of all 
ede it ſtaieth likeu dens eee eee 
| beſſpe | —— 8 
ly birth obhethed iche taken inwardly ol 
ws ee Wed in Arne 
c | ode: 


ee delighteth in a ſhadowed and ine, ben Termin 

grow likewiſe in willow grounds, hedg-rowes,andoutfides6fwoods, 
The leaues as well in decoction as othierwiſe do ſtay all manner of 
fuxe of the bellie, of ſpitting of bloud or othertwiſe, asrhe-monethlic 
termes, and whites, conuenient purging hauing gone before, and 
bleeding at the noſe if yo the leaues and put them in che noſe: 
or if you make a col er chereof to putabout your necke, ora garland, 
for your head: or if ut them vnder and about the toong : after 


the fame manner, you ſhall ſtaie the monierhlyrerines;asal@preuene 
vntime bi ee pplie them vpon the 5 N Hart 
| ort, wy —— as the ſmall; Joch delightioa moiſt, wa- Piftort.- 
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Pi . YI ai beplanredorſ 
ade —— where the ſunne hath hisfull force. The ſeed ot root 
in the wane of the moone and hanged about the necke, or 


N applied vocache ende alone, oo with cheailllcoe of che oak v4 


lat &rbe falling ſieknes: whereuntonot- 

ig I'woulde nothauc thee ſo much to ttuſt, as thut thou 

fhouldeſt — dee er ere :allarethy ſelfe rather 
chat it is fingular ingings that are veneinous, aſwell 
taken — — —— erthimie ſeedes of pionie husked 
bee eee dranke with 


and braied, and 
de den fetchuagaine the ſpeech when it is loſt. 


Paules betone, 


Vaules betonie hotii anale and female, would be either — or 
Hane the very ſame ground with piomie. Tlus herbe, eſpecially 
the — much commẽded for his vertues: for the iuice that 
is pre ſſed cut of his leaues, and the water that is diſtilled thereof, doth 
heale all ſors of wounds, aſurell new as old: all ſorts of vlcere y hether 
maligne or cancrous :{wellings,and hot tumour, it ch, and all the diſ- 
2 and which is more, the often vie aſwell of the iuice 
as of d water of Paules betonie, doth perfectly cure the le- 

roſie: whereof we haue a notable and famous teſtimonie ofa French 
ho thereby wasthroughly cured theteof. And this is the cauſe 
why chis herbe is called the lepers herbe. Some doe make a balme 


thereof (as wee will further ſpeake in the chapter of baulmes in the 


thirde booke)which is ſingular aboue al ——— for all ſorts of wounds 
and maligne vicers , as allo for the leproſie: and that it is ſo good, is 
prooued, for that a certaine perſon well knowen vnto me, hauing a 
—— vlcet, in manner of a Polipus in his noſtrils. of the cure wher- 
— ye phiſitions as ſurgions, being excellent men, and dwel- 
totne, did altogither diſpaire, was notwithſtanding woon- 
data cured by the apphcation of this balme, and often vſe — 
ons made ofthe decoction of the leaues ofthe female Paules betonie. 
Thus herbe is ſingular alſo in cliſters for bloudie fluxes: and in drinks 
for — i ent. obſtructions of the luer 
ſpleene 
Gromelli is the ** 3 call in Latine Milium folis, md; it 


grower better being ſowen then planted, it delighteth 1 8 a drie and 


vntilled ground, being —— a good air 
The iuice of the leaues and po der of ee with 


eee — and procu- 


ring 
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ring of the vrine — * 16 be esel for 


w of the vi , thenrodrmke man moinings the ſecdeof 
. nantitie of two d odrams cererach blfe ndramene, and, 

amber to ſcrup alt being powdred dirt the iuice ine or 

purcelaine, or le io like manner two drams ot che ſved 

with womans milkee, doth much comfort and ſtrengthen awoman in 

e Ef 890 * (44-681 * 218. 


pericum louerh the Mei intreatie ie that gromell loueth, andyer ——— 


Rp dech refuſt a fat and well tilled ſoile. The iuice of 
and flowers healetli cuts and woundes: the ſcede drunke wich 


wine.takethaway the tertian a ue: the floures & cr —— 
yinvic to nia of forthe curing of wounds, ſuch like as tis is. 


Take of the fruite ofthe elme and wers of liypericum; and the The beime. 


buds of roſes, put them altogither ina glaſſe bottell, and ſerrhemn i in 
the ſunne, ſo long, as vntill you ſee t — le altered and cb 8 
that they may ſeeme to be rotted : then ſttaine them Aa 
linnen x fro; At reſerue it for your vſe: ſeefunterinthe third — 
of tlie oile of hy p̃ericum. 


Ground pine loueth a drie, ſandie, and ende weile, ee Ground-pine. 


betterplanted then ſowen : the whole herbe boiled in honied wa- 
ter, doth heale the iaundiſe, prouoke tlie termes in Nomen 3 
noke vrine, and is ſoucraigne againſt che ſciatica; cicher 
drinke, or applied vpon the hippe in forme of a caraplaſme: Becks | 
whole herbe with the flowers and rootes made into — — „ and ta- 
ken at the mouth fortic daies with halfe an ounce ntine, doth 
throughly heale the ſciatica: the conſerue made of —— flowers is good 
for ſuch as are ſubiect vnto the palſie: the whole herbe boiled in vme- 
er, and taken at the mouth, doth miniſter infinite helpe to a trauai- 
2 woman; w lien the childe is dead in her bodie. 


Agrimonie would be planted in a ſtonie and drie place, and fur- Agrimonie. 


ther, craueth no great heſpe of hand or husbandrie. The decoction 
openeth the obſtructions of the liver, and ſtrengthneth it: and it be- 
ing boiled and drunke, doth helpe againſt the birings of venemous 
beaſtes: the iuice of agtimonie mixt with vineger and ſult in a lini- 
ment, doth cure the nth; agrimonie is good againſt the cough of 
ſbeepe, and for broken winded horſes. The liquor of the decoction of 
agrimonie with famitorie made like whaie, doth prouoke vrine, ex- 
pell the termes, heale the ich and ſcab of the whole bodie: where- 
e it is fingular inthe b ats oy ning of the leproſie: the ſeed mixt with 

iuice of agrinonie, and taken in manner of pilles, doth kill the 
wormes: the it: ge being ſhot and wounded, is healed ſo ſoone as he 
hath eaten of this hetbe. 


White mullein — where: but beſt in a ſtonie and white mullein. 


ban i Then ein both leaues, flowers, rootes, and 
| ſeede, 


Mercurie. 


The vertuesof 
rie, 


mercy 


Alu. 


4 quite awa | 


with water diſtilled from the 


| IFUUKE off 

de, is ſingular good againſt all manner of venome: as alſo to con- 
lia place the falling fundament: er fee manner 
for this tion do make a fume of the ſeed and flowers of mul. 
lein, the flowers of camomill and maſticke, all made into powder: 
the iuiee preſſed from che toote before it put foorth his ſtalle, and 
drunke fowre times in che quantitie of an ounce, with hippocras or 
malmeſey in the beginning of a fit of a quartaine fe auer, doth driue it 
the iuice d out of the flou ers or leaues, applied to 
them cleane away; Likewiſe gentlewomen finde uo 


better remedie then the iuice of white mullein flowers, to take awaie 


the wrinckles and other blemiſhes in their face. The leaues bruſed be- 


twirt two ſtones, and applied in forme of a cataplaſme vpon the foote 


ol a horſe that hatli beene cloied, doth affoord lum a ſingular and pre. 


ſent rehefe; The water diſtilled of the flowers, quencheth the firines 
of thetace if there be a little camphire added thereunto: it doth in 
like manner with the tumour called 

and other diſeaſes of the sin: the flowers of white mullein with 


yolke ofan egge,crums ofbread, and the leaues of lee kes, applied vn- 


to the hemorrhoides, doe ſtaie them altogither. There growerh 


about the leaues of white mullein a whitiſh moſſe, hich is good to 
make match or tinder to take fire. . 
Mercuri craueth one and the fame ground withthe vine, there 
to be ſoyen and grow in great abundance, without any great care of 
husbanding: and yet there muſt care and regard be had not to ſowe 
it among vines, bicauſe the wine which the vines ſhoulde yeelde 
amongſt whom tnereurie hath beene ſowen, would retaine the taſte 
of mercurie, and become very vnpleaſant to driuke. | 
Ihe iuice of mercurie being drunk, helpeth conception, prouo- 
keth womens termes, & deliuereth them of their afterbirth: the de- 
coction of mercurie doth looſe the belly, being drunke or taken ina 
clifter, Some make a honie of the twice of mercurie, with a halfe 
quantitie of honie, and this is for laxatiue cliſters: the iuice of 
mercurie taketh away warts: the ſeed of mercuric in a decoction with 
worme wood doth cure the iaundiſe: and the iuice thereof with vine- 
ger, doth drie yp the ſcab and ſcurffe. : 
Yarrow doth grow ina ground that is indifferent fat and moiſt. The 
de coction thereof doth Rae all manner of fluxes and eſpeciallie the 
redtearmes of women, as alſo that which cometh of a wound, eſpeci- 
allie the leaues dried, made in powder and drunke with the iuy ce or 
water of comfrey or plantaine: the leafe put into the noſe, ſtaieth the 
bleeding, and put into a cliſter it ſtaieth the bloodie fluxe. Milfoile 


bearing a white flower, being pouned with his lower and drunke 
and goates mile, doth cure the 


\ 
: 


burning ofthe vrine in men and the whitesin women. 
Eo Danewort 


Erifipelas, the itch, burnings, 
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Danewort growetlu better planted then ſowen, and crauerh a fat Daze-wore, 


ground, ell manured and ſome what moiſt. | 
The iuice preſſed from the rootes of danewort being drunke for a 
certaine time, preſerueth a man from the gout. The ſeede of daneu ort 
being well waſhed and drunke in poder to the q ofa dram, 
hauing bene firſt ſteepta whole night in wine, doth helpe the dropſie, 
bicauſe it procureth ſtooles downward and vomit ypward, tothe voi- 
ding of great ſtore of water: being drunke alſo with the decoction of 
ground pine, it aſſiageth the paine of the gout and pockes. There is 
alſo made a ſoueraigne ointment of the ſame for the appeaſing ofthe 
fad eee, the iuice of the roots of dane wort, the flowers of rye, 
and freſh butter of eclvalike, mixe all and let thein worke togither in 
an earthen pot ſet in the ouen, with this ointment rub the aking parts: 
or elſe infuſe the flowers in oile with mans greaſe ſet in the heat of the 
ſun. Some alſo make an oile ofthe ſeeds preſſimꝑ it forth ofthem. 


Orpin groweth for the moſt part in moiſt and ſhadowię places : one 


the countrie people doe by their good wils plant it vpon Saint Iohns 
night in diſhes or vpon trenchers of wood, in ſome cleft of a wall, the 
foote being thruſt into claie ; and there they ſet it where it abideth a 
long time greene, growing and flouriſhing if it be now and then wa- 
tered. The liquor of the de coction of the leaues is a ſoueraigne reme- 
die to heale wounds and ſtaie fluxes of bloud: for imvard wounds and 
vlcers, and for burſtings and rupture. 11 | 


Goates-beard groweth verie well in a moiſt ground & ſhadowed, 1 


and craueth to be oft watered, The Latines call it /{maria,bicauſe the 
leaues are like to the leaues of elme. The root & leaues made in po- 
det, do cure the flux of the bellie and bleeding: the diſtilled water be- 
ing drunke,is ſingular good for wounds both inwarde and outward. 


Ground-jute groweth likewiſe in a moiſt and ſhadowed place. Gen le 


The decoction of the leaueg hath great power to take away the ob- 
ſtructions of the liuer and ſpleene, to prouołe vrine, andthe termes 
in women: there is made of it an excellent balme for newe cuts and 
wounds: alſo fur the collicke miniſtred in cliſters, or taken in drinke, 
putting the ſmal chopt leaues into a glaſſe viole well ſtopt with gum- 
mie waxe, & ſtrong parchment, & ſetting the ſaid viole in horſe dung 
for the ſpace of fortie daies, The iuice thereof wich the ruſt of braſſe is 
a fit medicine for fiſtulaes and hollow vicers : the decoction rhercof 
with betonie, punpernell, mouſe- eare, biſtort, horſetaile, tormentill, 
red cole dittander, is ſingular for wounds in the principall 
and inward 2 it be oft vſed. | 
The leaues pouned and applied vnto burnings,the wilde fire, old vl- 
cers, woundes, and inflanimations, aches, fluxes, and hemorrhoides, 
doe very much good: there is made a ſingular ointment for wounds, 


toong growerth eaſilie in peblie and vntilled grounde, rum 
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of the 1aice thereof, with honie of roſes and turpentine : there are alſo 
made thereof pilles, to ſtay vehement and violent rheumes. 

Alder toung. Adde oy doth require aboue all other things a fat place 
well tilled and moiſt: it growetb alſo in medowes, but it is deſtroied 
by and by, and ſpoild. The leaves ſtampt and applied vnto burnings, 
inflammations, burſtings, and princi vnto wounds and maligne 
vlcers, are of a marueilous effects:there is a balme made of the leaues 
thereof for the fame effect: whereunto ſome put turpentine: redde 
wine wherein this whole herbe hath beene ſteept, is good to ſtay 
rheumes falling downe vpon the cies; EN | 
— growe in any kinde of grounde, and hath no 
„ m1 0 Some do diſtill the water of it, which is ſingular. 
1 — — e and * 00-6 0 a tiny taken in 
e beginning of the diſeaſe, as alſo againſt the bitings an ings of 

venemous — — beate of 3 ; Ph, 
Of corne-roſe ox | Corne · roſe eraueth a fat grounde and well tilled, ſuch as are 
wildpoppie, corne grounds; wherein we may ſeerhem growe faite and veric well 
blowne. The flowers of corne · roſe aſwell tlie great as the ſmall, either 
in decoctions or the diſtilled water, or in ſirups, or in poder, the 
weight of halfe a french crowne, are ſingular meanes to prouoke 
ſpetting in pleuriſies, and to cute the ſame. | 1 
Zeftard ditta. Baſtard dittany in like manner requireth a fat grounde and well 
nie, tilled, and therewith a diligent care to water it, and to keepe it from 
the coldnes of the aire. The ſeed, roote, leaues, and flowers, aſwell in 


powderas in a decoction, do provoke vrine, breake theſtone, 2 
uoke the monethly termes, caſt out the dead conception and atter- 
birth: being eaten with rubarb, they kill and caſt out the wormes: the 
iuice applied outwardly, doth draw foorth thornes and chiſtles , and 
ſtumpes of ſplints. 


Knetgraſſe, rafſe is called in Latine P 8 by the edges 
P 


of vineyards and fieldes that are badly tilled, eſpecially when it is a 


moiſt yeere. Amongſt the principall vertues thereof, the diſtilled wa- 
ter is ſoueraigne againſt the difficultie of vrine, as I haue oft prooued 


by experience. 1 . 
| — —— Gale muſt be ſer in a drie ground, and raiſed high: the 
roote whiles it is new being pouned, or the iuice of the ſame, wipeth 
out freckles, ſpots, blew markes of blowes, falles, or other ſuch like 
thing, whether they be in the face or in any other part of the bodie : 
ſome diſtill the water which is very good for the paintinges of wo- 
men. PUSTTTIRITOITINY 

Great — ns muſt be planted in a ſhadowed place, and good 

earth, the ſmall dragons loue a moiſt ground and iſh, as neere 
vnto the fountaine in the garden. Their rootes boiled, or roſted and 


mixt with honie, and after ard taken as an eclegme, do proſt greatly 
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for ſhortnes of breath, difficult and hard coughes, and painfull getting 
vp of the ſpettle: in ſuch ſort as that ni f ripenand waſte the 

roſſe humouts and ſlimie: being powdredand mixt with honiejthey 
eale maligne 1 VIcers, v ar- the Polypus : their 
leauesſpread po cheeſe, doe keepe them from ſpoiling and rot- 
ting. | g T | | 


As concerning the nettle, it hath no neede either of ſowing or Stinging and 


ſerting , for it commerh-vpin gardens more then one would haue it: 4%. 


notwithſtanding it is not Without his great vertues, as wel the Gree ke 
nettle, as the Hung; ie or dead nettle. | 


The leaues and ſpecially the roots of dead nettle ſtampt and put Dead nettle. 


nthe noſtrils, doe ſtay the bleeding of the noſe, andrheir iuice 
rubd ypon the brow doth as much; the leaues of the ſtinging nettle 
ſtampt with a little myrrhe, and applied vnto the nauell in forme of a 
cataplaſine, haue great power to prouoke the termes of women. Their 
iuice drunke a certaive time ptouoketh vrine and breaketh the ſtone, 
Aliniment prepared with the leaues of nettles, ſalt and oile, doth de- 
fend the partes of the bodie from all cold and ſtaruing, how great ſo 
euer it might proue to be, if ſo be that you rub the ridge ofthe backe, 
the ſoles of the feete, and the wreſtes of the hands therewith; likewiſe 
the iuioe of this nettle mixt with a little populeon, and applied vnto 
the wreſtes, appeaſeth the great licate of agues: the leaues beaten 
and mixed with oile of violets or poppies, and applied vnto the wreſts 
doe altke; the vapour of the de coction of nettle ſeede, doth take away 
the ſtuffing of the noſtrils. Such as haue the cough with a great ratling 
in the throte, cannot meere with any better medicine to make them 
ſpet out luſtily, then to take with ſame pectorall ſirupe or decoction, 
the waighe of halfe a French crowne'of nettle ſeede finely po dred: 


4 


you muſt furthermore obſerue this vertue in nettles, as that if it bee Haf in boiling 


' 
| 


was into a pot wherein is fleſh boiling, it will cauſe the fleſhro be the d. 


doner boiled. 


Staueſacre muſt beſowenina place reaſonably drie and ſhadow- Staveſarre, 


ed. The ſeede chawed and held in the mouth, draweth vnto it by his 
heate, great quantitie of moiſture”; ſtumpt and wingled with oile, it 
driueth vermine out of the head and other partes of the bodie, it cu- 
reth sKuruineſſe and iteh: ſteept in vineger and held in the mouth, it 
aſſivagerh the toothach. CES of] 


1 
* 


There is not any neede of great care to be taken in ſowing the Plantaive, 


great, ſmall or middle plantaine, for they grow euery where : and yet 
they muſt be eſteemed by reaſon of their vertues, The ivice of plan- 
taine leaves or rootes preſſed out, and drunke two howers before the 
it to the quantitie of two ounces,doth afſivage the tertian feauer: the 
leaues of plantaine ſtampt with the whites of egsdoe heale burnings. 
An emplaiſter made of the iuice of plantaine, the white of an ebbez 
an 


) 


/ Horſe-taile. 


x 


Shepheardes 
Pouch. 


Sow-bread, 


The vertwes, 


Pellitorie of the 
wal, 


wounds, and be 
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good for _— cliſters wen tpn are Wuchs, 
3 2 this hearb 

in raine water with plantame and bole armoniake, being dranke cer- 
taine mornings, or taken in cliſters, doth ſtay the bloodie fluxe, & the 
etting of blood: a bathe prepared with the decottion of the leaues 
yeth the exceſſiue fluxe of the termes. The iuice doth heale green 

ing dropt into the eares doth drie vp the vicers of the 
71 & applied in forme of a —_— doth kill 
= all ſorts of 

and, they 


ſame: the leaue 
inflammations and the wilde fire: the leaues eaten 
bleeding being put into the noſtrils, as alſo holden in the 
ſtay the noſe from bleeding. 

ow-bread defireth a ſhadowed grofid,as vnder ſome tree or buſh, 
which muſt notwithſtanding be fat, and well rilled to feed the roote 
thereof, which is full, groſſe, ſolide, and as it were hike vnto the turnep: 

the forreſt of Orleance is well ſtored and repleniſht with this herbe. 
This is a thing to be maruelled at; that the iuice of the roote of 
ſowbread, ſnuffed vp into the noſe purgeth the head, and the diſtilled 
water thereof, ſnuffed vp alſo into the noſtrils, doth preſently ſtay 
their bleeding: the ſame water drunke tothe quantitie of ſixe oun- 
ces, with an ounce of ſugar , doth preſently 7 the blood running 
downe from the breaſt, ſtomacke or liuer, and knitteth togither the 
veſſels therein if any be broken, which l my ſelfe haue prooued and 
tried: two drams of the iuice drunke with honied water doe looſen 
the belly, and free the liuer from obſtructions, as alſo the ſpleene: in 
reſpect whereof it is ſingular good forthe dropſie and iaundiſe, but 
you 


ally vpon 
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you mult mixe wich it a little maſticke or nurgiey 
correct the vehemencie thereof: it is incredible what. 


ments, and cataplaſmes, appointed for the 
the ſpleene and liuer: if you iufuſe the roots 


roſes or cammomill, or tiveeralmonds; and afterward boy 
gither, a A as eo re a you ſhall preſſe them 
out: thi A by rwo or three drops into the cares, doth driue 
away the noiſe and deafnes of the cares, eſpecially if vpon the cares, 
ou apply the droſſe of theſe rootes at night at the parties going to 
bed : or clic chop {mall the rootes, ſtamp them with peaches & bitter 
almonds, ſteep them al in aqua vitæ: aſterward ſtraine them, and drop 
certaine drops of that which ſhall be preſſed out into the eares: this 
is verie ſoueraigne for deafnes and the noiſe of che eares. 


a woiſt and marriſhi ground, and whereas the frogs delighit to liue, 
which alſo rake pleaſure in and tumble themſelues about this herbe: 
it is true that ſome of the ſorts doe loue theſe moiſt places more then 
other ſome: for the crowfoote that hat a double flower, not very yel- 
low, but ſome what red, and which appeereth onely in autumne, can- 
not grow in a verie moiſt place, ſo as it doth in the drie medowes, and 
in places a litle moiſt: contrariwiſe that which bearet i a ſingle floure 
ofa yellow and golden colour, cannot grow but in ſome waterie me- 
dow plot, and neere ynto ſtanding water. The other which bearetha 
double flower not very yellow, hath a bulbous and whitiſh roote, of a 
ſharpe taſte; this ſame ( as well the leaues, bur ſpecially the roote) 
being applyed vntoany part, is as cauſticke, as pigeons dung, or the 
cauſticke ſtone, or any other the moſt violent cauterie that may be 
found: for though you put betwixt the fleſh and the herbe a linnen 
dloth five or ſixe double, yet it will not leaue to cauterize and pearce 
deep euen vnto the fleſli: this is tlie herb which being ſte ept in dragõs 
blood, the curſed rogues, and wicked rouers vp and doune, doe rub 

their armes, legs, and thighes withall thereby to exulcerate them, that 

ſo they may mooue the people withreworce , and ſo get the larger 
almes: this is tlie herbe 3 Siluius calleth Crow foot, and which is 
ſo much eſteemed for the plague and plague ſore called a carbuncle. 
Take (ſaich he) erowfoot ( hauing a roote like vnto a ſimall flat onion:) 
this root either alone if it be big ynough, or two or three of the ſtam- 
ped & laid vnto the thomb of the hand that is on that ſide in the arm, 
whereof the plague is broken out; or vnto the great toe of that foot, 
that is on the ſame ſide that the grine is that hath the plague fore, 
and there leaue it fower and tu entie howers, and it wil make hliſt ers, 
which breaking of themiſelues do let run out the matter of the plague 


F- awen 


Crowfoote; althoughtherebe-lixe kinds . lone crowfrur, 
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Pettie whin, 


D#ttane. 


icher wich a litle of the middle — — 
waſht aloes. And if you cannot haue it new, 
the drie is alſo good for the fame p e, but then you neede not ſo 
ee yvixe them: this operation and worke is 
quickly done and certamely, without blood letting or other eua- 
cuation. . 111 | 
Pettie-whin groweth in euerie ground, whether it be medow, 
plowed land, drie, ſeorched, moiſt, tilled or not tilled, The husband- 
man doth greatly abhorre this herbe, whereof he cannot by any 
meanes rid his grounds: the roote is fingular as well in powder as ina 
decoction, or inthe water diſtilled from it ( ſo that before it be diſtil- 
led the roote be ſteept in malmeſey twiſe ſo much as it weigheth) for 
to prouoke vrine, womens termes, and to procure the opening of the 
obſtructions of the ſpleene and liuer: but aboue all to breake into 
powder and driue foorth the ſtone, as alſo to waſte ſuch carnoſities as 
may be begotten in the bladder & conduit of the yard. The poder 
muſt be taken with white wine. There is alſo made a kinde of wine 
of this roote during the vintage time, wich new wine and white 
grapes put into a veſſell adding thereto a certaine quantitie of winter 
cherries. | 
The dittanie ofthis countrie groweth in a drie ground being al- 
ſo ſtonie and open vpon the ſunne. The roote is much commended 
ainſt poyſons and venoms, wormes in children and cold diſeaſes of 
the matrix: being taken inwardly by decoction, or in powder with 
wine the weight of two drams, or applyed, or da a fume, it 
mooueth rhe termes in women: it bringeth foorth the afterbirth and 
dead childe : it alſo driueth out the ſtone from the raines: but princt- 
pally it is good for the pockes, taking it enerte morning a long time, 
the weight of a dram with the decoction of Guaiacum : it is profitable 
alſo againſt the plague, euerie ay that one can vſe it. 

Germander (called of the Latines C s, that is to ſay, 
ſmall oake becauſe the leaues are like to thoſe of the oake) requireth 
no other ground or maner of ordering then dittanie. This herbe is 
called the feauers ſcourge, becauſe the de coction therof being drunke 
in the morning for a certaine ſpace, doth drive away and make an 
end of tertian agues: the leaues eaten in a ſallade in the morning fa- 
ſting, it preſeruethi from the aire and peſtilent contagion, no leſſe ef 
fectuall/ then water germander, of which we haue ſpoken before. 
The decoction thereof is ſingular good againſt the iaundiſe, and be- 


ing 


vſed een 2 
3 the wormes. 1 ien: 


— —— 
—— . che l of the raines and of the bladder, if for ſome 


long time the partie take the weight of a dram. Fallopins a great and 
famous Chirurgion in Italie, affirmeth that he hath cured an infinite 
number of perſons of che rupture therewith, . PART MEE Feet 
in gr 5 he ſame ground that 

Mouſe-care will grow in the rupture-woort Monſt-eare. 
doth : it hath a verie ſtrong aſtringent qualitie : and that is the caule 
why ſhepherds haue no great affection to draw their ſheepe into ſueli 
fields, as haue ſtore of mouſe-care in them, becauſe it bindeththem in 
the ir bodies, which for the moſt part worketh in them vnto death: 
likewiſe phiſitions are wont to their benefit of this herbe in the 
bloodie fluxe, and abundance of termes: as allo to heale vp both in- | 
ward and outward wounds, the ſpetting oro, and falling downe 
of the 1 0 

out ſetting or ſow in / growtthanore enone afſe 

— in gardens, 2 grounds that are fat. It 32 2958 
lerueth in phificke to coole and drie indifferentiy : and withall (not- 
withſtanding this) to open and take away obſtructions, andto expell 
and breake the ſtone: it is true that theſced drieth more, but it bin- 
dethſome what. 


Water beronic growerhi in moiſt winery,and marſhie places of Water betone. 


the roote thereof gathered in autumne andwade verie cleane, and 
A with butter, all being cloſed vp in an earthen veſſell 
ded and ſtopt, and the ſame veſſell ſerinſome moiſt place, and 
ld l there ſome fiſteene or twentie daies; after let the butter be 
melted vpon a ſoft fire and in the ende ſtrained: is made an ointment 
chatis Gngirlar g. to rub and annoint the kings euil withal, and the 
hemorrhoides: this rote is ſet about with many ſmall knors „ hauing 
the reſemblance ofhemorrhoides or the ſwelling ofthe kings euill. 
It groweth without anie great paine in gar 
groweth more abqundantlie then one would haue it. The ous 
geth thol>tharhaye the dropſie verie much if they be gi 
icis erue that they maie be vſed without annoiance' fo 
oy if ir be parched and dried, as alſo mixt — Fennell 
— furthermore iti is good to ſet in gardens, to kull anddriue away 
moules. 
This herbe fan ſortes male and female: both nen n 
. 3 which is moiſt. 


Neither 


* 
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and being _— Palma chriſti. 


The vertues, 


Herbe two- 
pence, 


Fleawort or 
fleabane. 


Funutorie, 


Greund-ſwell, 


276 NE 


flower. Some thinke'that groundſ well diſtilled is very ſingular good 


Neither the one nor yet the other doth beate any ſeede, as writers 
record: notwithſtanding it hath beene tried, that the male beareth 
ſeede and that it cleaueth tothe hindermoſt part of tbe leaues, but 
t ſo little, that hardly can a man ſee it, and vy hich cannot be acknow- 
dged,or gathered but in the end of luly, which is the time when it is 
ripe: for to gather it ydumuſt eut the leafe neere vnto the roote, and 


LY ; 


* 


then hang them vp in your houſe, ſpreading a linnen cloath vnder 


them, or elſe ſome faire, eleane white paper: I knowe well that the 
common ſort doe verily thinke and auerre, that this ſeede cannot be 
gathered but on the night of the wakes of S. lohn in ſommer, and that 
more is, not without great ceremonies and mumbling and muttering 


gf many words bet weene the teeth, which haue pom er to driue away 


diuels, which haue the cuſtodie of the fame ſeede: but all this is no- 
thing but fables. ein rg 
The decoclion thereof is good to prouoke womens termes, to 
caſt out the dead childe, to kill wormes, and ſome doe vſe it to heale 
tlie frettings or hurts that may be in the fundament fallen downe: but 
eſpecially the female. e 8 

Herbe rwo-pence (ſo called becauſe the leaues reſemble ſmall 


peeces of ſiluer) requireth no great peece of husbandrie about it, ſaue 


onely that it would haue a moiſt ground. The whole herbe either in 


decoction or powder, but eſpecially the water thereof diſtilled ina 
Ikmbecke, is very fingular good for the falling downe of the funda- 


Fleawdort (being called of che Latins P{Hizm) craueth a very fat, 


well manured and battled ground, for elſe there will no good come of 
it. The ſeede prepated in forme of a mucilage, and applied in vineger 
doth kill the —— and tetter: applied vnto the head or browes it 
taketh away the paine thereof: it taketh away alſo the rednes of the 


likewiſe we ſec it grow abundantly in vineyardes and groundes for 
wheate and barlie. The leaues are very fingular good for the opening 
of the liuer, and cleanſing away of aduſt huinovurs, and this alſo is the 
cauſe why phiſitions preſeribe it wich way, in ſeuruie, ſcabbed and 
it clue caſes, and u here the leproſie is. Ihe tuice thereof is good to 
dare bleed tient rr MU EA 46 hitch vers n 

'-- Groundſivell growerh in euery ground, and without any great 
care : we ſee it gtow likewiſe neere vnto walles, and vpon the tou nes 
walles : it is greene allthe e and flouriſheth as it were in euery 


woneth, and this is the cauſe why the Italians call it euery monethes 


for 
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Sidi Rob 177 
for the whites in women: but beleeue it not before you-findeit true 
by proofe, for I hat r 


4 K r eee are ſtaied. ling 6 1 
ad as round, muſt be ina ri ſtolochie or 
fat and ferciltivite, eee e olive trees wert. 
planted. T heir rootes eren other almoſt infinite vertues) cauſe 


womens courſes, purge the e ſpetting, cure the cough and 
prouoke vrine: whit more is if either of chem be taken in drinke 
eſpecially theſrouud bne made in eee ae 450 
3 ch che afterbirt hy che JETER eee 
Auities gathered in the matrix: it dothꝛxlie o being applied in forme 
of a mother 3 ö e 
Centaurie or the gall of the 5 e great asthe ſinall, Contanrie, ' 
ee —— amd wel l vet in ſuck N 
l wuithont tlie great cate a * 
Na pry The! en iuice or poder mob weth\wo+ | 
mens termes 9 rouoketh vrine, expelleth the dead childe, pur- 
ethflegmaticke mours which cauſe the ſciatica, a, openerh e 
eee e 
h palſies, conuulſionis 
oY 5 Allemiſtineſſe from them, e iui 
dropt e a e and newnounds, and dier. 
. ca tilling husbandiag, fo oo ind 
crauet ino great or rirgrow- — 
echeverywhereandin wha ce itlifierh, Ic iatrue that x defirerh e. 
| robenceret hedges,and che borders of fields (The 
di pr ade ſpace or fortie daĩct, talceth 
awa ns of a hard and indurate ne, it out 
—— ſuch _ as that the tenth day N age urge 
bloodie: it helpeth womenin cheir childbirth: the leaues in decocti- 
on or diſtilled due heale:xvoundesand: filtlue vlcers: wipe Dug; the 
2 ſearres of che bedie and of tlie fate. 2 
rell bath red and blew flowers, and eranetha moiſt and Pimpernel. 
weden round, 46 likewiſe we {ce it grow. in the ſhadowes of hed- 
gesand 6, 5 Punpernellwith the red flowers, ſt and applied 
vnto e 0 the iuice thereof dropt within them, h away the 
nneſſe and vlcets of the eies: and healeth the in- 
een ſeeret partes: pimpernellwith the blew flower 
2 with bee a very Ne and Chehands, t to cure 
the itch or curfe, and r e ou waſh 
chemoferherewith, (51 | g 
Buckwheate 6a very common herbe, and yer bur, lirele knowen Buchwheat or 
by his name: name: it is very ordinaric in corne and tilled grounds about dome. 
as wk a i it Ol. 


FicondBidkeuf 


2 my bagger the leaues are hairie: which name 


not to rather to keepe for the eaſier knowing of 
\ the herbe, Theymakerie of it plying it, if at any tine inſhe 
| 8 —.— — 


. 1 8 
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Hot Laden e Ht | 
g 4 neerer vnto the flower of eic 
TEE in 1 oe and faſhion vnto the nettle flower. 

The water of tlie leaues and branches diſtilled (whiles i it is in 
forc ae hang Maries bathe, is ar and maruellous good 
— cancer in 5 the ct 

— 


The vertuet 
buckwheat. 5 


— S. 
EE Cole hee and dazcling of the 
e: being applied with a linnen clot itchings, vheales, ſcabs, 
| ces, dure baer este, — hea- 
in a very ſuuall time, as alſo all other burning in n. 
ru arr for cettaine dares it ſtaieth all rhe 

fluxes of the belle, ic driethi vp the vater in thoſe chac haue e 
ſie, appeaſeththe paines of tlie colicko :; it curech tertian and quartan 

agues, and I mae; of minde that it may be giuen to good and 


£8 4 


prtale eto other agues, the temperature thereof conſide· 
ocher ſecret qualities, which cuery day are more 
a — e — — and applied a certaine time it 


reuntteth tlic rupture and falling dom ne of rhe bowels, the falling 

downe of the mother, and tlie exceſſiue coutſes of women by ſup- 

preſſing them and xhatſoeuer other fluxes of blood. Taken in a gar: 

garifſne uuitli a little wine, it drieth the vlcers of the mouth: and be- 

ing vſed for a g ne it ſelfe alone, it is fingular againſt the diſtil- 

lations, cauſing the ſwelling of the vuula or the inſſammation of the 

. ie:  likewiferaken in tie fame manner it is 

ood againſt the SED andro the toong cauſed of a con- 

SK ge. The iuice and decoction of the — worke the very 

The componne" ſame r . as yetthe herbe n * 
ding of ile ma- heate of th VIENTH IG ,V! 

ter us Fas Y en con ndrmerts 1 


faire 


2 


bee mae. 


| faire andbeautifull,and vndoubtedly to ti 
is thus made: Take of the leaues thereof bruiſed in a 


hadfuls,fthe roots of Salomons ale — — ry 


& after braied a r of a pound, mingle al r & infuſe them 
fortheſphcvl e howres in 1 is being done put all 


into a r the wice of three limons or 


then diſtil & ere the water in Maries bath, which you mel keep 


very carefully for your vſe: but it is requiſite that before this you haue 
made proui —— liquor of the brionie roote, which muit be 
thered pr ware ende o Aprill, or in the b 5 * 
the dewes continue, and that in this manner. The head of 21 
mult be cut a little, vncouering the top, and not the 
roote, after it is thus pared at the top, you muſt cut a hollow hole in it 
ſome two 3 deepe, and then eouer it againe with the 
cappe you haue off from the head, and ſome fewe of the leaues 
thereof, and ſo td leaue it to the next morning before ſunne-riſe, 
not taking off this cap or couering: then — — 
hole a — which muſt be gathered with a ſpoone, and put vp and 
kept in a viole glafſe, after which the couering muſt bo put on againe 
asit was the day before, and this to be continued euery day vntil mid- 
M endiaeer be that one beſo diſpoſed Nom ujhen you would 
retake . — ñu—u— 
waterz & at n ou go 
bed you muſt wet a linnen cloth in this mixture, 73 
che face, there letting it reſt a good part oft he night, but in the mor- 
ou muſt aud the burning heat oe inne: and this courle 
hal pom certaine nights. 
he herbe alone applied, his iuice, water, and de- 


* 
ky 


coftion ; hide great and excellent qualities, as it is eaſie to iudge b 


that which hath beene ſaid before, yer ne that one 

one d cor many ioyned togither, and to good purpoſe and effect 
in was. ont Ave was compo unded and made, is of much 
more — eby by the helpe — affoorded vnto it, Lam wil- 
ling for that cauſe to impart vnto you a marueilous ointinent made of 


the ſame bucke-wheate, and the deſcription of it, is in manner as An ointment of 
followeth. Take of the 1 iuice of the leaues of buck-wheate, laide in **<whear, 


ſteepe in a little white wine the ſpace of fower and twentie houres, 
one pound of the juice of yeruaine (ich is as yet but a little ſhoe 
vp into branches) in like manner ſteeped as before and that by it _ 
aquarter of a pound, of the juice of che leaues of yellowe 
(commonly called final nicotian, or the Queenes herb)halfe a 
oile oliue a pound mixe all theſe togither in askiller, & boile thẽ vp- 
on a ſmall fire, ſtirring it often with a ſpatule of wood, vntill the juices 
bealmoſt conſumed: then adde thereto of new waxe, broken into 
T 4 peeces, 


ce of this liquor, & mixe it in a viole with two oun- 


—— 2 ——ñ—ñu—— — ——— — 


ad Bokeof 
hole by little and little, fill 
fire without increaſing of it: which being done, 
from the ſire, aud put into it at that preſenti of venice nar 
tine a quatter n pound — ig threds as it were, and ſtirring 
contmually wich at then hen the ointment ſhall 3 5 
waxe Ry, in maſticke and frankincenſe mixt togithe r in pow- | 
der, of each the weightoftwofrenchcrownes, and ceaſe notto Rims 
itas before, yntill it An be all well in ted. Tlie nurke to knoue 
u enen nee is ure and fu = finiſhed, is, if a drop there- 
our naile do congeale and clutter togither, or that 
it 3 ſpatule ſtirring it. Ihen put r. this compo- 
ſicioni in gallipots, for to 1 = as ſhall be declared heereafter. 
Thus ointment aboue all other remediesis ſingular good in the 
of the canker, aſwell of che dugs as of other pare che curing 
15 otthe polypus, Valime tangere, the Kings evil] y bruſed ot ſquat 
nailes,wounds old and new, fiſtulaes, and maligne vicer be they ne- 
rn Ae It quencheth all ſharpe inflannmations, the ſhingles, 
either of water or fire. It rooteth out all ſortes of rin 
1 aten uſtules, the wilde ſcab, and the wilde fire. It 
leth vp chap den th ppen in che hand ot fundament. It is good for 
euts of finewes if there be added to it pouned wormes. It cureth the 
ofthe haire;if befaue you annoint the head, the haire 
and taken away. It taketh away the ſwelling and paines of 
the hemorrhoides. Being applied with mans greaſe and a little oile of 
roſes, it likewiſe taketh away the paines of the gout it mundifieth & 
draweth out wightily the gunſhor out of rhe bodie, and healeth the 
woutdes, vp without any other thing applied: i taketh away the 
bleunes of dry blowes. To be briefe, it is a moſt ſure and infallible re- 
medie by reaſon of his temperature in all impoſtumes either hot or 
cold, and reſolueth and diſcuſſeth all rumours that peed not to be ſup- 
purated and ripened. — muſt be obſerued, chat before you ap- 
plie it, you nniſt diſcerne of the offending hinnout, tothe end tliat you 
may vic ſome eicher generall or particular euacuation, according to 
e N e he che aduiſe of ſome Pen | 


| Thefowerand fortih Chapter, | 155 5 
ken of Nicotiag,or iber male privy.” 


By, Wade though ic haue beene but awhile knowne in a, 
yet it holdeth the firſt and principall fa amongſt phiſicke 
| beer „by reaſon of his ſingular and almoſt diuine vertues, 

ſuch as you ſhall heare of hereafter,wherof(bicauſe none either of the 


old orneiv writers that * wwricten of the nature of plants, haue ſaid 
22 any 


—_ {ara — 1 
erg es a ſpatule, and keeping a 
take th. i 


the Comitrie Farme. 281 
any thing :) I am willing to lay open the whole hiſtorie, as I haue 
come by it through a deere friend of mine, the firſt author, inuentor, 
and bringer of this herbe into France: as alſo of many both Spaniards, 
Portingals,andjothers which haue trauailed into Florida, a eountrie of 

the Indies, from whence this herbe came, to put the ſame in writing, 

to quite ſuch of griefe and trauell, as haue heard of this herbe, but nei- 

ther know it nor the properties tliereof. 

This herbe is called Nicotiana of the name of an ambaſſadour h it we cal- 
which brought the firſt knowledge of it into this realine, in like man- le Niotiana. 
ner as many plants do as yet retame the names of ce rtaine Gree kes 
and Romaines, who being ſtrangers in diuers countries, for their com- 
mon- wealthes ſeruice, haue from thence indow ed their owne coun- 
trie with many plants,whereof there was no knowledge before. 

Some callit the herbe of Queene mother, bicauſe the ſaid am- rhe herbe of 
baſſador Lord Nicer did firſt ſend the ſame vnto the Queene mother, Queene-mo- 
(as you ſhall vnderſtand by and by) and for being afterwarde by her ther. 
giuen todiuers others to plant and make to growe in this countrey. | 
Others call ic by the name of che herbe of the great Prior, bicauſe the The hebe of 
ſaide Lord a while after failing into theſe weſterne ſeas, aud hapning the great 
to lodge neere vnto the ſaid Lord ambaſſadour of Lisbone, 3 TR 
diuers plants thereof out of his garden, and fer them to increaſe 
bheere in France, and that in greater quantitie, and with more care 
then any other beſides him, he did ſo highly eſteeine thereof for tbe 
2 good qualities ſake. The Spaniards call it Tabaco, ſome 7 abr. 
call it the holy herbe, bicauſe (as Ithinke) of his holy and marueilous 3 
effects: very many laue giuen it the name of Male petum, to knowe © * 
it from the Feinale petun, whieh is in truth the proper name of the | 
herbe, vſed by chem of the countrie from whence it was brought: not- 
withitanding it were better to call it Nicotiana, after the name ofthe 
Lord which Rel ſent it into France, to the end that we may giue him 
the honour which he hath deſerued of vs, for hauing furniſhed our 
land with ſo rare and ſingular an herbe: and thus much for the name, | 
now liſten vnto the whole hiſtarie. . 

Maſter John Nico}, one of the kings counſaile, being ambaſſadour xroufreur N 
for his Maieſtie in the realine of Portingall, in the yeeres of our Lord cr mbar 
God, 1559. 60, and 6. went ona day to ſee the monuments and fer the Mg in 
worthie places of the ſaid king of Portingall: at which tie a gentle- 0 ſi 
man keeper of the ſaid monuments preſented lum with this herbe as 

a ſtrange plant, brought from Florida. The noble man ſir Nreot ha- 
uing procured it to growe in his garden, where it had put foorth 
and multiplied very greatly, was aduertiſed on a. daie by one 
of his pages, that a yoong boie kinſinan of the ſaide page, bad laide 
(for triall ſake)the ſaid herbe ſtampt, the ſubſtance and iuice and alto- 
sicher, vpon an vlcer uch he had vpon his cliee ke, neere vnto Cs 
| | „ 
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A mater ef ex- noſe, next nei to a Noli me tangere, as hauing alreadie ſeazed 

perience in the ypon the « es, and that by the vſe 3,08" become mer- 
caſe of a noli- e E N "Ia 

metangere. ueilous well: vponthisoccalion the nobleman Nico called the boie 

to him, and making him to continue the applying of this herbe for 

eight or ten daies, the Noli me tangere became throughly kild : nowe 

had ſent oftetimes vnto one of the kings moſt famous phiſitions, 

the ſaid boy during the time of this worke & operation, to marke and 

| eee vw working of the {aid Nicotiana , and having in 

charge to do the ſame till the end often dates, the aidphifcion then 

beholding him, aſſured him that the Noli me rangere was dead, as 

indeed the boie neuer felt any thing of it at anie tune afterward. 


Proofe of it in Some certaine time after, one ofthe cookes of the ſaid ambaſſa- 
woundes, dour hauing almoſt all his thombe cut off from his hand; with a great 
kitchin knife, the ſteward running vnto the ſaid Nicotiana, made him 


to vie of it five or ſixe dreſſings , by the ende of which the wounde 
| was healed. From that time foreward this herbe began to become 
The anbaſſa- famous inLysbone , where the king of Portingals court was at that 
vurri herbe. time, and the vertues thereof much poken of, and the common peo- 
ple began to call it the ambaſſadours herbe. 
N vpon this occaſion there came certaine dates after a gentle- 
man out of the fieldes being father vnto one of the pages of the ſaide 
Lord ambaſſadour, who was troubled with an vlcer in his legge oftwo 
r eee e , and craued of the {aid L. ambaſſadour ſome of 
is herbe, and vſing it in manner afore mentioned, he was healed by 
the end of ten or twelue dates. After this yet the herbe grewe ſtill in 
greater PR inſomuch as that many haſted out of all corners to 
Proefefor get ſom of this herb. And amõgſt the reſt, there was one woman which 
ringwormer. had a great ringworme,couering al her face like a maske, and having 
taken deepe roote, to whom the ſaid Lord ambaſſadour cauſed this 
Petum to be giuen, and withall the manner of vſing of it to be told 
her, and at the end of eight or ten dates, this woman _ throughly 
cured, cameto ſhewe herſelfe vnto the ſaide Lord ambaſſadour, and 
Proofe for the how that ſhe was cured. There came likewiſe a captaine bringing 
king u with him his ſonne diſeaſed with the kings euill, vnto the ſaide Lord 
ambaſſadour, for to ſend him into France, vpon whom there was ſome 
triall made of the ſaid herbe, whereupon within fewe dares he began 
to ſhewe great ſignes and tokens of healing, and in the ende was 
Madame of The ſaid Lord ambaſſador ſeeing ſo great proofe & trial of the ſaid 
Montigny dead herb, & hauing heard ſay that the late deceaſed madam of — 
— u died at ſaint Germans in Lare of an vlcet growne in her breſts, hie 
e. ber as turned to a Voi me c for which neuer any body could finde 
any remedie: and likewiſe that che Counteſſe of Ruffe had fought 
for all the famous phiſitions of the realme to cure her * 
whic 


'% 


dhe lane Fa 


which ſhe had in her face, and that they could not all heale it, be re- 

ſolued withihi to ſende of it into France, and thereuponaccor- 
dingly ſent it vnto king Frauncezthe ſecond , and vnto Queene mo- ae 
ther, and many her Lords of the court, ;rognher wich the manner to brought into 
order it and applie it to the abouenamed diſeaſes, as he himſelfe had Fraunce. 


found by experience: as allo vnto the Lord of Jarnar, gouernour of 

Rochell, with whom the ſaid ambaſſadour had inte reourſe of letters 

by reaſon of the king his affaires: which Lord Jarnas alſo tolde him row 
one day ſitting at table with the Queene mother, that he had cauſed V4 

of the ſaid Nicotiana to be diſtilled, andbad cauſed the water thereof [1,1 1 
to be drunke being mixt with the water of ene " 


1 e chat he wascured thereby. 1 


T he figure of a | 


Nicotiand. 


ho A | 


Flower, 


Seede. 


oy are not yet ripe... In a hot countrey 
an 


Netes. 


Smell. 
Savoury or taft, 
Temperature. 


How to refreſh well branched. It deſireth the South ſunne before it, and a wall be- 


hairie and ſlumie: the leaues are broad an 


This herbe reſembleth in figure,faſhion, and qualities, the great 
comfrey, in ſuch ſort as that a man woulde deeme it to be a kinde of 
4. then ayellow henbane, as ſome haue thought, 
hath an vpright italke, not bending any way, tlucke, bearded or 
11on g/ greene drawing ſom- 

what toward a yellow, bearded or hoarie, buetmooth and thine, ha- 
uing as it were talants, but not either notehed or cut in the edges, a 
great deale bigger downeward toward the roote then aboue: whules 


it is yoong it is leaued, andl as it were lying vpon the ground, bur ti 
to a ſtallce and growing further. it ceaſeth to haue h — 
leaues below, and putteth foorth branches from halfe foote to halfe, 


ch a number or 


and ſtoreth it ſelfe by that nieanes with leaues, and ſtill riſeth higher 
from the height of tower or ſiue foote, vnto three or fower or five 
eubits, according as it is ſowen in a hot and fat grounde, and carefully 
tilled, The boughes and branches thereof put out at ioints, and di- 
uide the ſtalke by diſtances of halfe a foote: the higheſt of which 
branches are bigger thenan arme. At the tops and ends of his bran- 
ches and boughes, it putteth foorth flowers almoſt like vnto thoſe of 
Nigella, of a whit iſli and incarnate colour hauing the faſhion of a 
little 
ſinall goblet Which huske becommerh round hading tlie faſhion of a 
—— . ee e gone and va- 
niſhed away, it is filled with very ſmall ſeedes like vnto thoſe of yellow 
henbane, and they are blacke when they be ripe, or greene, whiles 
beareth leaues, flowers, 
th tnoneth of the yeere, 


it putteth foorth yoong . ee e and renueth it ſelfe by 


. 
1 
— 


this ſtore and number of ſciences; and great quantitie of ſprouts, and 


« 


yet notwithſtanding the rootes are little, ſmall, fine,threddie ſtringes, 


* 
% | 
* 


ſeeds at the ſame time, in the ninthor ter 


or if otherwile they grow a little thucke, yet remaine they ſtill very 


ſhort, in reſpe&ofthe height of the plant. The rootes and leaues do 
yeeld aglewiſh and rofiniſh kinde of iuice, ſomewhat ye of a 
roſinlike ſmell, not vnpleaſant, and ofa ſharpe,cager and bitipg taſte, 
which ſhewerh that it is by nature hot, more then in the ſe cond de- 
gree, and dry in the firſt, whereupon we muſt gather that it is no kind 
of yellow henbane as ſome haue thougit. 


Nicotiana craueth a fat ground . end es alſo 


in this cold countrie, that is to ſay an wherein the manure. is ſo 
well mingled and incorporated, as that it becomnieth eartluę, that is 
to ſay, all turned into earth, and not making . any more of 
dung: which is likewiſe moiſt and ſhadowie, wide and roomie, for in 
anarrow and ſtraite place, it would not grow high, ſtraight, great and 


and cheere vy hinde it, which may ſtand in ſteed of a broad paire of ſhouldersro 


Necotians. 


keepe 


* 


f e ee a ſwad or huske, being of the faſhion of a | 
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keepe away the northren winde and to beate backe _ the heate 
of the ſunne, it would alſo be defended from the toſſing and force of 
the winde by reaſon of his weaknes and hight: it is true that it will be 
out of the danger of the winde, ifthe roote be deeply taken in the 
ground. It groweth the better if it be oft watere d and maketh it ſelfe 7o water N- 
port and iolly good cheere with water when the time becommeth a cen. 
little drie. It hateth the cold, and therefore to keepe it from dying in How to handle 
winter, it muſt either be kept in ſellars where it may haue free bene - Nicotiana in 
fit of aire, or elſe in ſome caue made of purpoſe within the ſame gar- e. 
den, orelſerocouerit as with a cloake verie well with a double mar, 
making a penthouſe of wicker worke from the wall to couerthe head 
thereat with ſtraw laid thereupon: and whenthe ſouthren ſunne ſhi- 
neth, to = the doore of the couert made forthe ſaid herbe righe - 
vpon the ſaid South ſunne. . 
For to ſow it you muſt make a hole in the earth with your finger 7 ſow Nicoti> 
and that as deepe as your finger is long, then you muſt caſt into the ©** , 
ſame hole ten or twelue ſeeds of the ſaid Nicotiana togither, & fill vp 
the hole againe: for it is ſo ſmall, as that if you ſhould put in but 
foyer or fine ſeedes the earth would choake it: and, ifthe time be dry, 
you muſt water the place eaſily lome ſiue daies after: it may be ſo- 
wen alſo after the manner of lettuſes, and ſuch other herbes, ming- 
ling the mould verie well with the ſeede, and afterward couering it 
molt carefully. Some uuxe with the ſaid earth verie ddeane aſlies, be- 
ing well ſifted and made ſmall, but in a ſmall quantitie. It is a long 
time in ſpringing and putting foorth, and aſter that it is put foorth, 
you mult keepe it from the cold and froſt, couering it in the night, 
euen whiles it is yet yoong and ſmall: and ſo it will be preſerued and The waie ts re- 
kept continually greene and beautifull. And when the herbe is gro- move Ncotia- 
wen out of the earth, in as much as euerie ſeede will haue put vp his 
een, and ſtalke, and that the ſinall threadie rootes are intangled 
the one within the other, you muſt with a great knife make a great 
circle or compaſſe within the earth in the places about this plot where 
they grow and take vp the earth and all togither, and caſt them into 
a bucket ful of water, tothe end that the earth may be ſeparated, and 
. the ſmal and tender impes ſwim aboue the water: and ſo you ſhal ſun- 
der them one after an other without breaking of them, & thus hauin 
treed them one of an other, you ſhall plant them along the ſaide wa 
ſome three foote from it, and fower foote euery one from an other: 
andifthe earth neere vnto the wal be not ſo good as it ought, you ſhal 
helpe it by ſuch :nanner 1 eene ſpoken of, and ſhal 
cloſe vp all your care about the plants ſo remooued with watering 
them dt. The time to ſou them is abour mid-Apnill or inthe begin, 7 Wartime 
ning: or elle earlier, ifthe ſpring · tine begin earlier: the Indians and I 


Spaniards ſowit in autumne. 
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As concerning his vertues, me ic hot and drie in the ſecond 

degree, as his byting and ſharpe taſte doth declare : we cannot doubt 
but that it is good to cleanſe and reſolue, as alſo good for the effecting 
of the things which it hath beene tried to haue wrought, that is to ſay, 
for the healing of the Voli me rangere, all old wounds, & inueterate & 
eanered vicers, hurts, ringwormes, and exulcerated ſcabs, what ma- 
ligne qualitie ſoeuer is in them, kings euill, cloudes ofthe eies, contu- 
ſions, impoſtumes,ſtingings of liuing creatures, rednes of the face, and 
many other accidents which we will runne ouet hereafter particu- 


The leavesof larly. But in reſpect of the vertues thereof the belt and molt to be 
1 eſteemed part are the leaues, and for want of them the ſeed, though 
the ſame, it haue no ſuch vertue as the leaues: che leaues thereof are vſed, ei- 
ther as they are greene at the time of their ripenes, or being kept dry 
in the time of winter, or in powder, when they are dried and made in 
pouder: as for the way to keepe them we will ſpeake therof hereafter. 
Ache of the And to ſpeake particularly of the effects of Nicotiana. The cold 


bead, armes and and windie paine of the head, armes, and legs will be holpen, if you lay 


legs, 


A weake fe- 


ypon the griefe oftentimes the greene leaues of Petum ſomewhat 
dried ouer the fire: the tooth- ache is ſtaied by rubbing the teeth wich 
a linnen cloath that hath beene dipt in the iuice ofthe ſaid herbe, and 
* the tooth a pill of the leaues of the fame herbe. The 
wounds ofthe armes, legs, and other parts ofthe bodie how olde ſoe- 
uer they be, will be _—_ cicatrized, if you waſh them firſt with 
white wine or vrine, and afterward wipe them yerie cleane with a 
linnen cloath, and by and by after put thereupon one or two greene 
leaves well ſtamped with the juice, or the iuice alone, and vpon it 
ſome fine white lint, or white linnen cloth, continuing the ſame daily 
vnto the end of the cure: and,ifyou haue no grrene leaues, take drie 
ones and powder them, and put of this poder into the wounds, after 

ou haue waſhe then as hath beene ſaid, and wiped them with cleane 

immen. The Indians vſe it to comfort the fee ble and not digeſting 


2 not able to ſtomacke, firſt rubbing it with oile oliue, and tien applying thereup- 
ie . 


on one or two leaues ſomwhat dried and made pale ouer the fire: it is 
in vſe alſo among the Indian Canibals againft poiſon, wherewiththey 
vſe to annoint their arrowesto ſhoote, and this poiſon will kill by and 
by if blood be but drawen : for when they goe to war, they carne in 
one harts foote of that poiſon, and in another of the unce of Petum to 
remedie the miſchiefe : and it — haue no greene, they carrie drie 
with them: and fo ſoone as they e it tothe wound, they 
account themſelues out of all danger of death, how great ſocuer the 
wound be. This remedie was tried by the Indian Canibals by reaſon 
of a battell where they were hurt ina pronince called Sauinam, and as 
their cuſtome was to cure their — qs wich ſublimate, ſo 
they not finding ſtore thereof * 
* then 


J 
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their wounds, the iuice drawne out of the leauesof this herbe, which 
ſhorrly after tooke away the paine and venome thereof, and ſo they 
became whole : the proofe of this thing hath alſo beene made in 
Spaine ſundry times; and amongſt others by the catholike king him- 
elfe ho towake triall of this herbe, cauſed the wound of a dog tobe 
rubd with ſublimate, and preſently after to be applied the juice of 
Petum the ſubſtance & all. This ſame remedie may ſerue againſt the 
bitings of mad dogs, ſo that it be vſed within a quarter of an hower 
after. The leaues or their iuice applied together with their droſſe, doe 
heale the hurts of beaſtes comming by ſtriking, it taketh away the 
bruſes of all manner of bealtes, — 2 horſes ſuch ſwellings as ha 
pen in the 10ints,ofgroſſe humors, as allo it aſſwageth the paine ofthe 
ſciatica, ſpauins, the place being firſt rubd with oile oliue, and aleate 3. 
of Petum ſcorched ouer the fire and laide thereupon : by the ſame 
meanes it aſſwageth any paine in any part ofthe body. Ihe decoction 
of the leaues boild in water, and made into a ſirupe with fugar, or into 
a iuleb or apozeme, and taken euery morning the quantitie of two or 
three ounces, remedieth the difficultie of breath, old cough, and cau- D;ficeltic of 
ſeth to ſpet out groſſe and ſlinue humours, ſo that the partie before he breathing. 
vſe this decoction, haue beene vniuerſally purged, by ſome purgatiue . lde cough. 
medicine: the iuice and droſſe of the ſaid leaues ſtamped ina morter, 
doth open the obſtructions of the ſpleene, and ſoften the hardnes of Then 
the ſame, applied vnto the region of the ſpleene in the morning ; for i and hard. 
want of the leaues the powder may be applied, being mixt with ſome 
ointment appropriate vnto ſuch diſeaſes. The ſame remedie ſerueth Pan of the 
for the paine of S ſtomacke, the paine of the belly, and the colicke, fomach, 
as alſo ſucli other griefes comming of coldnes and windineſſe, being Coe. 
applied warme, and vſed oftentimes, til at length the paines be afliva- 
ped It is not of the leaſt ſeruice for the paines of the mattix, the ſaid pine of the 

aues applied vntothe nauell in manner aforeſaid : as alſo if the fume nun. 
thereof —— into the noſe of a woman grieued with the ſuffocation 
of the mother. This is the reaſon why the women that are ſubiect vnto 
the diſeaſe of the mother, ſhould haue of the ſame alwaies readie, 
Some hold it for a ſingular remedie againſt the got, to chaw euery 
morning faſting the leaues of Petum, becauſe it voideth great quanti- 
tie of flegme out at the mouth, hindring the ſame from falling vpon 
the tointes, which is the very cauſe of the go te. If youpur the leaues 
amongſt hot embers for ſome ſpace, and afterward taking them forth, 
applie them (without ſhaking of che aſhes from them) vnto his bell 
that hath eate and drunke much, you ſhall aſſ vage his ſelling fulnes g., fing. 
and keepe him from ſurfeting. The iuice of the leaues of Nicotiana 
ſtamped, clarified and mixt with melted ſugar of the forme of a ſirup, 7 ktthe 
being taken in the morning killeth and caſteth out wormes: but er 
therewithall you mult lay vpon the parties nauell ſoime of the leaves 


bruiſed, 
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bruiſed, ſtampt in a mortar, and wrapt in a linnen cloth, and let it be 
Swellings preſently after he hath taken a eliſter of milke and ſugar. All aches 
Ramel. of the ioints comming of a colde cauſe, all fwellings, tumours and im- 
Cold - poſtumes comming likewiſe of colde and windie cauſes, all kibes on 
childrens heeles, as alſo exceeding great irches are healed by apply- 
ing the leaues of Petum. The iuice of Petum laide vpon a carbuncle 
ho peſtilent or venemous ſoeuer, doth heale and cure the ſame pre- 
_ the ently: it doth the like in olde vicers, though they pearſe vnto the 
5 bone, if you continue the vſe of it ſo long as there ſhall be any neede: 
for it maketh the fleſh to grow againe, and conſumeth the filthines of 
the vlcers: which I my ſelfe haue prooued in two vlcers of the noſe, 
cauſed ofthe French diſeaſe, out of which the iuice ofthis herbe cauſed 
Greene wounds great ſtore of wormes to come. Greene wounds (prouided that they 
e not very deepe) are healed in a day, by putting into them of thus 
iuice, and applying of the droſſe vpon them: and if it happen that they 
ſhould be * [ͤ[ „ it is but the further waſhing of them with wine, 
and then to pur this iuice into them, and the droſſe thereof aboue and 
vpon them with a linnen cloth dipt in the iuice: alſo for the more 
briefe and ſpeedier curing of them, it were good that they were waſh- 
ed within and without with che ſame iuice. 

erefore the Nicotiana dried bath the like operation in the diſeaſes and acci- 
23 dents aboue ſpoken of: the way to drie them it is this: you muſt take 
good. the faireſt leaues and thoſe alſo that are indifferent faire, and put them 
To drie Nroti- vpon a file, and afterward drie them in the ſhadow, hanging vnder 
ana. ſome chamber floore, not in the ſunne, winde, or fire, and ſo you may 
| keepe them whole, to vſe them afterward thus dried or elſe in pow- 
der. And that I may eee touch the diſeaſes which the dried 
leaues are good for, if you burne the dried leaues of Nicotiana vpon 

a chafingdiſh, and take the fume at your mouth thirough a pipe, the 
head being well conered, you ſhall auoide at the moutty ſuch quan- 
titie of ſliane and flegmaticke water, as that your bodie thereby will 
become leane, as if you had faſted long: by which one may coniecture 
that the dropſie not confirmed may be holpen by taking the ſame 
fume: the ſame fume taken at the mouth is ſingular good for them 
that haue a ſhort breath, olde cough or theumes, in which caſes it ma- 
| keth them to auoide infinite quantitie of thicke and ſlimie fleguie. 
The ſeſſocatio The diſeaſe of the mother, otherwiſe called the ſuffocation of the mo- 
of the mother. ther, is healed by taking this fume into the ſecret parts. For the head- 
Haadale. ache comming of a cold or windie eauſe, if you cannot come by the 
greene leaues, then take tlie drie, moiſtening thein ſirſt with a little 
wine, and after drying them at live aſhes, then aſterward ſprinkle 
n them ſweete water, and ſo applie them ynto your head, or _ 
other ſuch place where you feele = paine: you may doe as much 
with the powder of the leaues dried, mjnghng-therewithall things 
. appropriate 


The dropſie, 
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appropriate vnto the diſeaſe. Suchas are ſubiett vnto ſwounings are 
8 againe, by taking at the mouth or noſtrils, the 
fame of the ſaid leaues burnt, in wherof Indian women keepe 
this herbe very , they be ſubiect to ſwouni 
Which is more, the inhabitants of Florida doe feede themſelues a cer- 
taine ſpace with the fume of this herbe (whatſoeuer a certaine new 
Coſmographer ſay to the contrarie, who ſeeketh by his lies to triumph 
ouer vs in this reſpect) which they take at the mouth, by the meanes 
of certaine ſmall hornes, the picture whereof you may ſee by the fi- 

ure ofthe herbe. Andthe truth hercof we gather from them which 
— beene in Florida, and by marriners comming daily from tlie In- 


S woe ning. 


The fume 
aſſ hun- 
— yew 


dies, which hanging about their neckes little pipes or hornes made of 
the leaues df the date tree, or of reedes, or of ruſhes, at the endes of 
which little hornes there are put and packt many drie leaues of this 


plant, writhen together and broken. They put fire to this end of the 
pipe, receiuing and drawing in with their breath at their mouth wide 
3 much of this fume as poſſibly they can, and affirine therupon 


t they finde their hunger and thirſt ſatisſied, their ſtrength reco= - 


uered, their ſpirites reioyced, and their braine drencht with a de- 


lightſome drunkenneſſe: as alſo to auoide out of the mouth an infi- 


nite quantitie of flegmaticke water. But in that the fume of this 
herbe maketh men ſome what drunke, ſome men haue thought it to 
be very cold, and by that reaſon a kinde of yellow henbane, which it 
reſembleth much in his ſtalkes, le aues, cups and ſeede, as we haue ſaid 
before: but we mult know that the fume of this herbe doth not make 
drunken fo quickly, and withall that this drunkennefſe doth not 
proceede of exceſſiue colde, ſuch as is found in henbane, but rather 
in a certaine aromaticall vapour which doth fill the ventricles of the 
braine. All which vertues and properties, beſides that we haue proo- 
ued and tried them in many diſeaſęs here in Fraunce, to the great 
comfort of the ſicke : they allo which come from the Indies, and 
newe worlde of Florida, haue confidently auouched vnto vs to haue 
prooued and tried the ſame in themſelues, hauing beene wounded 
and hurt, when they made warre in the countrie againſt the rebelli- 
ous Indians: who likewiſe affirmſe that much good is ſpoken of this 
DDr 
b, wr e ae, 
chrbyrheveru theckings which they defire to knowe are 
reuealed vnto them. And that it is fo, the ſavage Indians being ac- 
cuſtomed to aske of the ir prieſts the ſucceſſe and euents of things to 
come, is prooued by the prieſts: for then they to fulfill the deſires and 
requeſts of the Indians, take the leaues of this plant and put them in 
à pipe, or hollow end of a cane and being mixt with wine, they ſup in 
teceiue it all at the mouth, — 
age 


1 trance 


That 'Nicotia= 
na doth not 


make dig. 
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and by after they fall in a 


Divination by 


e. 


— 


Aniſe ſeede. 
Torneps. 


ter the manner of Chym 


not ſpeake heere bf the manner of diſtilling of che Chymicall _ 


5 / oe of 
life ſo 


trance, and become as men without ng, as vntill the herbe 


haue ended his operation: and then they riſe vp halfe pk we o 


make anſwer voto whatſoeuer any man hath demanded of them: but 
we muſt thinke that it is more probable , chat ſuch like divination 


doth proceed of ſome dueliſh arte, rather then by any vertue of this 


plant, ſceing withall that this barbarous and heatheniſh nation is or- 
dinarily giuen to call ypon the wicked feend in all their neceſſities, 
and he againe doth fo dazle their eies, that he maketh themro con- 
ceiue an infinite number of ambiguous and doubtfull things, and 
falſe ſuperſtitions: repreſenting vnto them a thouſand diueliſh and 
dreadfull viſions and apparitions: thus is the 8 of this poore 
people deluded, by the company of the ſaid prie 


9 


more when they are throughly diſpoſed to ſee ſtrange and fantaſticall 


viſions, they burne the leaues of the ſaide plant, and take the fume ar 


their mouth and noſtrils, and very preſently after they become as it 
were depriued of ſence, falling to the ground in a trance. It is cer- 
taine that many philoſophers do deliuer that there are certain plants 
which haue the like force & properties, making men to dreame of an 
inſinit ſort of things, & thoſe wel pleaſing to the ſpirit & vnderſtãding 


of man: furthermore they aſſure vs that if a man take of the iuice ct | 


it in any quantitie, hee ſhall become beſide hunſelfe for the ſpace of 
threedaies. Dioſcorides likewiſe faith , that there are diners plants 
which haue the fame vertue, as mad nightſhade, a dram of the roote 
whereof, as he ſaith, drunke with wine, doth bring dreames of vaine 
things; but not altogither vnpleaſant: but taken the double quanti 
it maketh mad, and taken fowerfold it killeth: if any man eate ani 
ſeed going to bed, he ſhall haue pleaſant dreames in his ſleepe: but 
and if he cate turneps, they will procure him noiſome and trouble- 
ſome dreames. 7 on bes 
Furthermore, the vſe of the leauas of Nicotiana, as well green, as 
dry and made in powder, are diſtilled in a glaſſe lembecke, the water 
whereof is not leſſe ſingular then the iuice in wounds, ſwellings, kibes, 
and the falling of the nailes of the fingers, if you powre of this water 
vpon the griefe, and afterward couer it with linnen clothes dipt in 
t ſame. "of | | Te] Mu f 
Some like wiſe draw an oile out of it bydeſcenſion (to ſpeałee af 
iſts) in a glaſſe retort: ſome alſo doe make 
thereof a chymicallfair : both the one and the other, are a great deale 
more excellent in the foreſaid diſeaſes, then the leaues, iuice, poder, 
or diſtilled water of Nicotiana, foraſmuch as quinteſſences drawne out 


ol ſimples, are the ſubtile ſpirits thereof, wherein lieth the pure force 


and ſincere qualities, of the matter from whence it is dra ne: we will 


ts, holding for a true 
and certaine oracle their vertue MY from this plant. Further- 
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and ſalt of Nicotiana, but reſerue the ſame for our booke of ſecret re- 
15 ointments of Nicotiana are made diuers waies, notwith- 
ſtanding that this onely ſimple taken and applied as we haue already 
ſpoken at large, be of greater vertue and efficacie. I wilkonely make 
mention of two which ſeeme to mee the moſt artificially deſcribed. 
The brit is: take of the faireſt ; greateſt, greeneſt, and moſt roſiniſſi 
leaues of Nicotiana that can be choſen a pound, wipe them as cleane 
as is poſſible with a linnen cloth from all duſt, earth, and whatſoeuer 
other filth, not wetting them any thing at all, braie them in a mortar 
of wood or marble”, with a wooden peſtell: afterward melt halfe a 
ound ofſweete ſeame prepared ( that is freed from all manner of 
Ames and skins) in à braſen veſſel, putting to the ſaid ſeame the droſſe 
and iuice of Nicotiana ſtampt, as hath beene ſaid, let it all boile togi- 
ther in a braſen veſſell at a Goal and ſoft fire, ſet ypon a triuet, or in i 
Maries bath (that is to ſay, a cauldron full of boiling water) vntill you whatic men 
ſee all the watrie part of the iuice euaporated, and that the reſt laue *5 eric: barb, 
the conſiſtence or iuſt thicknes of che forme of an vnguent. The 2 fend 
econd ointment is ſuch: melt and boile togither perroſin, ne waxe, imme. 
and turpentine vpon a coole fire in a braſſe skillet, of each three oun- 
ces, and when it is all melted and ſhall begin to froth, take a pound of 
the droſſe and iuice of the leaues of Nicotiana, ſo purged, choſen,and 
ſamped,as hath beene ſaid: ſer them to boilewith the waxe, perro- 
turpentine, the ſpace of ſiue or ſixe howres more or leſſe, ata 
ſmall and gentle fire of coales, vpon a treuet, or in a double veſſel( that 
is toſay, in a cauldron full of boiling water) ſtirre the ſame continual · 
lie, vntill the watrie parts of the iuice be conſumed and ſpent, and the 
reſt boild thick like an ointment: after that ſtraine it through a thicke 
canuaſſe, and put it againe into the skillet, with halfe a pound of Ve- 
nice turpentine, not ſuffring it to boile, but ſtirring it very well: let it 
coole, & put it into pots for your vſe. Some in diſpenſing the firſt and 
ſecond ointment, put not in the droſſe of the ſtamped herbe, but ſtrai- 
ning it through a thicke ſtrainer, reſerue onely the mice, which ſee- 
meth to me to be the better. As concerning the properties of theſe 
two ointments, the firſt is better for wounds onely cancrous vlcers, 
ringwormes, skurfs, and firie faces, bicauſe it hath more force to 
clenſe and re ſolue, which is the principall and chiefe propertie of Ni- 
cotiana, not being hindered or reſtrained by the mixture of other in- 
gredients. The other ointment is better to incarnate and conſolidate 
all ſorts of wounds, to reſolue impoſtumes and ſwellings, to mitigate 
ines and other effects. | | 
Beſides theſe two ſorts of ointments, there may be made a very > 4M 
excellent balme of Nicotiana : diſtill the leaups of Nicotiana with the ze made of 
mice preſſed out, (the droſſe being caſt away)put it into a glaſſe viole, No 
V 2 | with 


Femele petum 
' groweth of the 


ſeeds of the 
male, 
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with like quantitie of comon oile, ſet this viole wel ſtopt with gummy, 

wax in the ſun a long time, & tie vpon the top of it a ſtrong parchmẽt, 

or elſe ſet this viole in a cauldron full of bothng — þ{ 6a ir in 

horſe dung, and let it ſtand there full fortie daies, changing the dung 

ſomrimes;rhe fortie dates m_ you ſhall finde a balme in the viole 
ie thent 


which is of no leſſe efficac quinteſſence of Nicotiana aboue 
mentioned, as concerning all the properties that may be deſired in 
this plant. | 


See heere (friendly reader)the hiſtorie of Nicotiana cuery where 
ſo much ſpoken of and efteemed,andthat according to the very truth 


ſo farre as poſſibly I could finde it out, following the report and intel · 


ligences which I haue receiued of the Portingals, —_—_— and our 
one countrie men, which haue come hither theſe laſt yeeres 

from out of Florida, (which is the naturall ſoile of the ſame)as alſo ſuch 
experiments as haue beene made heere in France ofthe faculties and 
vertues thereof, altogither like vnto thoſe, which that plant (which 
Florida as the natural countrie thereof) doth bring foorth and nouriſh: 


which if you haue not alwaies found in euery point correſpondent æ 


anſwering vnto ſuch effects, as we attribute and giue vnto it, yet you 
muſt not therefore condemne the plant, as though thoſe were but 
fained and counterfeited properties and vertues, which we haue deli- 
uered and reported of it; but rather accuſe the {mall care which is had 


inthe planting ofit heere amongſt vs: aſſuring your ſelues that if you 


prouide for it ſuch a ſoile and other comforts, as it hath where it natu- 

rally groweth, or ſomewhat neere thereunto ( for ſueh in all reſſ 

cannot poſſiblie be procured heere in France, by reaſon of the cold- 

nes — of the aire) and that you husband it likewile as 
as 


carefully as the Indians, that then you ſhall perceive that what I haue 
heere fet done ofit, is very faichfull and true. 
The ſiue and fortith Chapter. 
Of female petum. | 


hath beene had of the faculties and vertues of this herbe which 

are almoſt like vnto thoſe of male petwn:the ſhape of the root, 
ſtalk, leaues, flowers, & ſeed of the ſame,which is but a very little one, 
and in littlenes onely differing from the figure and colour of male 
Petum, do giue vs ſome light & reaſon why we ſhould call this herb by 
the name of female Petum, & yet the more boldly, for that of the ſeed 
of the male Petum this female dotli oftentimes ſpring and grow. Fot 
if when the male Petum is in ſeede, it happen to ſhed the ſame vpon 
the ground where it is planted and hath put forth, then this ground 
the yere following will not faile to bring forth the female . 

Wil 


T He experience (whichisthe miſtreſſe of arts & ſciences) which 


a Tc GF w 2 


2 © 


that which is called male by 


rid the ground — —— row — e without be ing 

Yes ſowenor plantrd nhich n eee that 
there is in Petum two ſexes a anda female s WC art ACCU» 
ſtomed to doe in ants, h It 
ſome reſemblance and affinrie as wel 3 in their 

ure, proportion and colour. It is true eee ae ee ee 
fee ſtem and lower, the leaues not ſo — and ſhorter, not ſo roſt· 
nie, nor ſo many: the flowers notiſom nor ſo large 
ſpread: the ſeede more red: the branches nt fo long nor ſo high,ner- 
ther yet ſo many as the 8 And to vtter my 


iudgement and make a particular deſeription, this ſmall female Nico- 
tiana 2 his ſtem or ſta te two foot heig ht or thereabout, corne- 
red, ſlinuie and woolly, tec ues, 584. 
redand ares oft, —— Jhoartc, eee 

colour. It forth as : were a noſe yat the teꝑ uf th 2 a 
and ypon — — dräncher from betwixt X's two flowers of a pale 


yellow, which are like vnto the cowilip flowers: and hen they bee 
fallen there a de (behinde cups, and as ĩtiwere greene 
pots, incloſed in ſmall hoarie sſcius; open aboue, and hauing ſiue or ſixe 

poinrs,bur ſuch/as pricke-noe. Withint e cups is contained a ſeede, 
hacks is very little, of a-browne tawnie colour: theroote is tender 
and fibrous. Where the ſecde hath berne once ſowen, it foweth it 
ſelfe FT le, and inereaſeth and multiplieth e e This ſheweth 
man they are deceinad, whi this herbe Pria - Fal fetem 
peia, as 9 of Saryrion, ubich commeth neere to tea 
dyall Satyrion: for this herbe which we call 
female Petnin, doth nothing reſemble Satyrion, neither in roote, co- 
lour, figure, diſpoſition, nor properties. For female Petuin hath many 
mall rootes, a iointed ſtalke, man branches, many long and large 
leaues, hot and dntvaxis SA br ea ht but Satyrion hath 
fewerrootes but graſſer aibal ke wichour any ioint;no branches, fewer 
leaues, flowers one l at the top of che ſtalke, without cods and leede, 
hot and moiſt in the third —— and good for nothing but to ſtir vp 
carnall heate nes wee and Dodauc us have ſpoken more wiſe- 
ly,faying hinge ue enbane bearing a yellow flower. 

g'th bete and temediesuln h female Petum affoor- The vertues of 
| deth, they — wixere like vnto the vertues of male Petum, for it female petum. 
ſerueth in ſteede of the other when the other caunot be gotten, and 
that in ſuch ſort as we haue declared, that is to ſay in his leaues greene 
or wy powder, feede , iuice, droſſe and diſtilled water in n 
TY an 
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T be reaſon why 
it is ſo called, 
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red after the manner Lee ee anal bi 


bloodie fluxes, and chat the e thereof accordi pe of Way 
ner afor aoridguaremedien nor.ec ond to: — 9 Song of the 
cancers of the hreaſtes and ot are that the;1nice thereof 
apphe dis [againſt, tha fal the baire called Tinea, the 
head being focdt ſhauen, anil that che mireꝛ imingled with mans greaſe 
and ap Hela Irche paine andanflammation of the goute: — 
thattaken-inivardly ie putgeth vehemently, and that thereſore it is 
to be auoidediand ſhunned, vntill ſuch time as his correbtiue be kno- 
eee 1 * * | 
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Theſixeand lontich chapter. 
N be felt of the rote Mechoacan, 


3 you certaine yeeres the Indians Porting ales and 
AN Fare — N 3 anheibe; u. which they 
V call Mechoncan, which hath ve ttue tu purge the lumours, 
in e ſort that our vſuall parging medicines. Out country men 


giue n to admit of and ealily receie ne things, doe greatly eſteewe 


of it, euen vntill n we willday doune the hiſtorie thereof 
in breefe, and as tru e could com by ir; tothe end it 
may the better be * whetherir deloruetobe Ay MANI E's 


mation as e haue it in or no. aint nan nden eil 


The roote is called Mechoacangofthenameofthe —.— or coun- 


trie where it groweth, 2 prouinceof inewSpainc (ſcituate in 
the welt Indies or new world called by the iuſiabitantꝭ Chinc icila, and 
by the commandement of che Ci kmg: Merhbacan, which 
prounce aboundeth wich gold, Clit 0 5r tif fruites, exquiſite 
plants,mines of mettall and ſtones,and all forrs of good -e 


alſo the people are well coloured, lat of our, ſtrong of bodie, and 


of a perfect health, and that by the: aire, Sack is more 
whole ſome tliere, then inauy — 0k The occaſion 
of the name role thus: The Span 8 and 
being de ſirous to plant it with Chriſtians, did erett and ſet vp a co- 
uent of Friers Cordeliers , living monaſtica lly:;-whoſe prouinciallfa- 
ther being extreme icke, was quickly cured an Indian phiſition, 
who cauſed him to vie aftentimes the pod this well proſpering 
and happily ſucceedi medicine, o hon as therefore they fell ſicke, 
they tooke wich good ſucceſſe of this poder: and thus this roote 
came in great requeſt throughout the whole we- and from 
thence the praiſes thereof were — and publiſhed throughout all 


Spaine and Portingale: * 3 Ir, hath kept che — of the 
prouince 
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prouince of Mechogcan tlie fame-therdofiis :hkewye, come into 
Fraunce, by the meanes of merchants definoms/ob gaine, ho haue 
brought it v 8 1 — Some . ee becauſe xp, mindick, 
it ſeemeth that it ha 7 ropertie of attracting and purging 
fegmaticke and ſerous — which tlie eaſt rubarbe bath to at- 
and purge cholericke humourasaĩ]ĩƷ7 3 11, 

This roote is not brought vnto vs whole, buvin-peecesand round 71, markes of 
ſlices, where into it is diuided with kniues or with hands, ſo ſoone as it mechoacan, 
s drawne out of the earth, that ſoit __ the better drie in the ſha» | 
do ( although in drying it gro but little leſſe) & that it may keepe | 
better in theſe. round ſlices, then either whole or in poder: butt 

oder which is brought from the Indies, is of leſſe operation, then 
thatwhich is made into powder among(t vs: it is thicke and of a 
waightie ſubſtance, and the rinde thereof of an aſh- like colour: the 
inward ſubſtance white and marked with many circles, without any 
talte, except ſuch as me ale is woont to haue: for it is neither ſharpe, 
nor ſyeete, nor bitter: and ſinell it ae neither is it any thing 
pithie. 1 | 
l The beſt is that which is w hiteſt, moſt cloſe in it ſelfe, well ſet and To<hw/ethe 
joined together, ſomewhat heauie, not full of holes or rotten: it be- mecbvaces, 
commeth in time of white ſome what gray iſh, or blackiſh, and thus by 
his colour is diſcerned whether it be new or old: for the new is white, 
wr the olde grayiſh or blackiſh, and as it were wrought with divers | 
colours, þ 8 
This is the roote of a plant, ieh is a kinde of great bindweede, 
2 in 2 e 10 3 ree = or er 
along vp to the top of tl elping it ſelte in this compaſling fort to 
clim 3 9 anircarinerafailey b herbe ſtallee or 9 rains of 
diuers colours, as deepe yellow, greeniſh, reddiſh, ſomewhat of the 


# 
. 


colour of aſhes and me ay, commonly called the lions colour: the 


leaues are ſomewhat moiſt (there being within the flowers are as it 
were clappers with round knors at the ypper ende, the ſtiarpe poin- 
ted end being toward the ſtalke of the foote) round and of a arte 
teeniſſi colour: it beareth a fruit like a grape, as big as a coriander 

feed, and it is ripe inthe moneth of September and in the ſpring fol- 
lowing : it om foorth neere vnto the rootes ſmall ſctences and 
ſproutes, which fall to creeping n the earth, if they be not borne 
with ſome poale, about which they may writhe and caſt them- 
ſelues rounde. The ſeede is like vnto that of bindeweede. For 
your better aſſurance in all this that hach beene ſaide, you may 
viſite and ſee the phiſieke gardens of maſter Nicho/as Roſe, that 
learned and well experimented; Chirurgion, and of maſter Peter 
Cath, a skilfull and painefull Apothecarie, both which dwelling at 
Par , haue enirched our countrie of Fraunce with an infinite _— 
V 4 cr 
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, as well 
eration whereof, ſome haue 
called this plant white vine: but and if you taſte the one and the 
other roote, you ſhall finde them ſomewhat differing: for me choacan 

ifyou chaw it is found without any taſte, except it haue a mealy taſte, 

for it is nothing ſharpe, but hath ſome ſinall aſtringent and binding 
qualitie: Brionie greene or dry is biting, and leaueth behinde it in 

os palate and roofe of the mouth, a ſharpe and diſpleaſing taſte : it 
agreeth much better with the blacke-vine,or with turbith, at the leaſt 
in facultie, and bicauſe they are both of them gummi. 


— 
* * "8 
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The vertaes of And concerning the venue & faculties thereof,chey are of two 


| wechoacas, 0 ſorts: the one proceederh of his manifeſt qualities, as for that it is hot 


about the ſecond degree, and drie about the third degree, compoun- 
ded of airie, ſubtile, and ſome what earthie parts, and by this laſt it hath 
ſome binding and aſtringent qualitie, from whence it riſeth, that in 
purging it comforteth. Furthermore it openeth the obſtructions of 
the inward parts, chiefely when it is taken in infuſion. The other ver- 
tues that it hath come of a ſecret ind hidden propertie, by reaſon 
whereof it purgeth ſpeciall and choice humours, that is, it purgeth by 
ſome ſimilitude and familiaritie of ſubſtance, flegmatike and ſerous 
humours, but flegmatike eſpecially then ſecondly cholericke, and laſt 
aduſt and melantholicke humours, and thoſe not onely from the ſto- 
macke, liucr, ſpleene, and guts: but alſo from the head, parts about 


the 


Ju 
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the breaſt and ioints: in regard whereof, it is good againſt olde a» 
buen and long diſeaſes, but eſpecially the iaundiſe, dropſie, gout, 


:1ngs euill, uoolues, flegmaticke tumours, headach, obſtructi- 


on of che-lungs,ſhortnes of breath, tlie ſuffocation of the mother, co- 
licke,paine in the flankes,rerention of vrine, coſtiuenes, agewes of di- Mechoaren is 


uers humours, that is to ſay, proceeding of flegmaticke and chole- 
ricke cauſes mixt togither, quotidian, tertian, and baſtardagewes, to 
be ſhort, againſt all diſcaſes comming of a cold humour. Wherefore 
it is not meete to be vſed in hor burning agewes,nor yet in cholericke 
agues, nor yet in an/ other ſuch ſickneſſes, as are ioined with great 
beate and intlammation, nor yet where aduſt humours do offend: for 
although it purge them, yet it leaueth behind it ſome notable heate: 
but it is very true, that in continuance thereof it would do ſeruice, as 
namely when the thinneſt part is purged, and nothing rewainerh but 
the thicke and groſſe behinde. This is the cauſe why this roote is not 
fit for the beginning of cholericke diſeaſes, if it he not firlt ſteept a 
night in endiue or ſuccorie water, with a very little white wine, and in 
the morning ſtraining of it, to drinke the liquor rained from it. 

The way to prepare it is on this manner: you mult take the 


not 
ric 


wy chole- 
diſtaſes. 


The preparing 


weight of a dram, or a dram and a halfe, or two drams, more or leſſe, of mechoacan 


according to the diſpoſition of the bodie, the aptnes of it to 


| purge for fo e. 
and the age and ſtrength of him to hoi you giue it: a afterward 
r too groſſe nor too 


beat it in a mortat, & make it into powder, nei 

fine ; thenafterward put this powder in three ounces of white wine, 
(when there is no agew ) or water, or the decoction, or broth of en- 
diue, or ſuccorie, or of a chicken, or ſome other ſuch liquor, which is 
meete and fit for the preſent diſeaſe, as inthe water of betonie, for the 
headach: or in the water of motherwoort for the diſeaſes of the ma- 
trix, and ſofoorth of others : afterward the next morning you muſt 
drinke it, the liquor and powder all togither: there may further at 
you pleaſure, any ſirupe that you wil, be mixed therewirh,if ſo be you 


o it meete and conuenient for the diſeaſe in hand: it is true, that 


we haue often prooued, namely that it indureth no mixture of ſirupes 
or ſuch other things, no nor of einnamom ( if the ill diſpoſednes of the 
ſtomacke do not require it) for in ſuch mixtures it maketh no opera- 
tion, and therefore it is better to take it altogither ſimple. It may be 
giuen alſo in infuſion, hen we deſire to take away the obſtructions of 
the ſpleene or liuer, in ſteeping all night the powder thereof groſſely 
beat as we command to be done with SM in ſome wine or li- 
quor t and appropriate: afterward ſtraining it the next day in the 
morning, and giuing the liquor onely ( wherein it was infuſed) to 
drinke: but in this caſe the quantitie of the powder mult be increa- 
ſed vntill it come to three or fower drams, for otherwiſe it will worke 
no effect, inaſmuch as experience hath taught vs that the Purging 
an 


The infuſſon of 


mechoacan, 
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qualitie of this roote lieth not ſo much in ſubtile parts thereof, as in 
the ſabftance. Which thing Meſuet may ſeeme to haue found lie- 
viſe in rubarbe of the eaſt, when he wiſheth vs to take two drame 
onely of rubarbe in ſabſtance7 and the double in infuſion: this 
thing may happen vnto this roote, and to that rubarbe of the eaſt, 
vpon their longer ſtay ing in the ſtomacke being taken in ſubſtance 
then in infuſion, and thereupon make a ſtronger and a longer conti- 
nuance of their purging. This powder may be alſo prepared in an 


8 F other manner, as namely by making marchpanes of the ſaide powder 


with ſtamped almonds & ſugar, hich will be very fit to purge yoong 


Piles ef mecho- children after a gentle manner: there may pilles alſo be made of this 


The camodities 


muſt beprepa- 


The daie of the prepared. When it is taken, the partie muſt keepe himſelfe from 


powder, which may be as ſmall as coriander ſeedes, to the end they 
may be the ſooner diſſolued within the ftomacke, and not ſtaie long 
there to heate it: or elſe they may be made greater, when there 1s 
any e that the {aide powder ſhould draw from the ioints and 
outward parts. Y I | 
The commodities and benefits that riſe of the vſe of this toote 
are, that it may be taken at all times: it is not loathſome to the taſte, 
nor horrible to the finell, neither yet hath it any diſpleaſing colour, 
vnto all which the other purgatiues for the moſt part are more or 
leſſe ſubiect: it procureth not any loathing vnto the ſtomacke, it 
cauſeth not any wringings in the belly, neither prouokethi it any vo- 
mit: it purgeth ſo gently as that it worketh not any weakenes or re- 
laxation, or any other ſuch paſſion vnto the ſtomacke: it reſolueth not 
or looſeneth the naturall power, neither doth it trouble or put the bo- 
die to paines: but contrariwiſe it maketh it ſtrong and luſtie, as 
though in deed it were no purgatiue, or medicine, but a familiar and 
acceptable thing to our natures: which thing falleth not out ordina- 
rily in other medicines, ſo that yoong children, old folke, and all ſuch 
as haue taken any great checke and diſlike at other medicines , may 
ſafely, pleaſantly, and profitablie take and vſe this. ny 
Ie: is true that before it be taken, it will be needfull to prepare 
and digeſt the humour that is to be euacuated, attenuating and ma- 
king thinne and ſmall the ſame, bicauſe it is colde and clammie: and 
opening the paſlages after the counſaile of Hippocrates, with cliſters 
and other conuenient meanes, for otherwiſe the powder profiteth 
nothing: as we ſee it fall out euerie day in ſuch as vic it raſhly and 
without preparation, and ſo alſo with them the thing that of it ſelfe is 
very good, doth get an ill namg, but againſt all right and equitie, ſee- 
ing it worketh good and laudable effects, being taken the bodie firlt 


colde, winde, much eating or drin and other exceſſe: hee may 
{leepe an howre preſently after he hath taken it, but not after that it 
beginneth to worke: there is no neede for him to take any broth two 

| | or 


. 
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or three howres after be hath taken it: for it is ſo worthie amedecine, 
that it cauleth not anie paine in the guts: the day following if the 


wiſe , and put cafe it hath not ſufficiently purged, you muſt then 


goe ouer it againe, ſo oft as till it hath wrought your wiſhed in- 
ing the ſymptomes or accidents which may follow Sympromeshap- 


the taking of it, they are eaſilie reformed, although in deed the grea- 
ter part of them growe rather of the qualities of the humours 
or of the euill diſpoſitions of the bodies of them that take it, then of 


{ 


Theday after 
bellie be baunde, you muſt procure it to ſtoole by elyſters or other= **1%ny of #. 


cu ſtiuenes. 


ning wpon the 
vſe of mechoa- 


can. 


any maligne qualitie in the roote it ſelfe. For as for vomiting that 
may come by reaſon of the ſtomacke being eaſie and inclined to vo- 


mit, as hauing ayene ſenſible orifice z, or of the abundance of ſuper- 
fuities and fretting humours contained in the ſame, rather then ofthe 
powder which doth ſtrengthen and comfort the ſtomacke by his a- 
ſtringe ncie ᷣnotwithſtanding it ſhall not be amiſſe to meete with this 


vomiting, to put into the infuſion of this poder a little innamom. 


It isheld for certaine that if any be de ſirous to ſtay the working exceſ- 
ſiue or not exceſſiue of this poder, that he needeth but take ſome 
mall quantitie of broth, 2 eating of it will ſtay the attraction of 


the medicine, although I haue prooued this not to be alwaies true. I 


further confeſſe that it leaueth ſome heat and drines behinde it when 
it hath wrought, which appeareth by the great alteration that is re- 
maming but this is no other thing, then that which other purging 
medicines like wiſe haue, for they being al ofthem hot do ſhewthem- 
leluestherein, but this hear may eaſily be corrected by the mingling 
of cold things: ſuppoſe — that ſuch heat may as ſoone come of 
the hot and drie humour, as it happeneth in hot burning agues and 
true tertians, eſpecially if rhe ſicke partie be of youthfull and flouti- 
ſhingyeeres, of a hot and driet rature, in ſoimmer, in a hot regi- 
on, and when the preſent conſtitution of the aire is hot, and being 
ſuch a one as hath a leane and thinne bodie: and then in this cafe I 
could wiſh ſuch a partie not to vſe this powder without the aduiſe of 


a learned and wiſe — for feare of running into a greater miſ- 


Thiefe. I confeſſe further that it Teaverh a coſtiuenes behinde it, in 
ſuch fort as that ſome are ſixe daies before they can goe to ſtoole af- 
ter: but herein it deſerueth no more blame then other like purging 
medicines, and eſpecially rubarbe: notwithſtanding to meete with 
this, you muſt take a cliſter the day following, or cate ſome broth or 
plum potrage which may looſen the bell. | 

Loe here (triendly Reader) what thou art to iuidge of the roote 
of Mechoacan and what opinion thou att to haue of the properties 
thereot, and ho thou canſt not faile therein, if firſt thou knowing the 
good by his tdkens and markes, doſt prouide thy ſelfe for thy vie ac- 
cordingly: as namely, if thou buy that which is new, fliced into round 


pieces, 
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pieces, white, duſtic , dothouer- 


for quantitie 
weigh other roots. And —— —a—ę—— 
and worme eaten; by that thiou niaiſt know that it is olde, and that 
therefore thou oughteſt not to vſe it: it is ſomew hat hard arid quick] 
rotrerh,for 1 it will hard and ſcant indure three yeeres, if it be not hid. 
den in millet, or wraptinahnnen ſeare. Tongs, , ar with 
a 6r roles. | | cke 2 2405 


The * or ws garden, | 
The ſeuen and fortith Chapter. 


Of be profir pleaſure ſeiruation working or tillin and 
© diſpoſing of your. Zenden of, pleaſure. . | 


H E moſt pleaſant and deleQable thing for recrea#on belong- 
[ ing vnto our French farmes is our floꝶ er gardens, as well in re- 
ſpect that it ſerueth for the chiefe Lord whole the inheritance 
is to ſolace himſelfe therein, as alſo in reſpect of cheir ſertuct for to ſet 
Bee-hiues in. It is a commendable and ſeemely thing to behold our 
at a window many acres of ground well tilled and husbanded, whe- 
ther it be medow, a plot for planting of willowes, or earable ground, 
as 28 baue ſtood comet ro heretofore : but yet it is much more to behold 
s, handſome and pleaſant arbours and as 
wa rl — of lauander, roſemarie, boxe, and 
; to heare — he rauiſhing muſicke of an infinite number 
o pre — birdes, which — day and night doe chatter 
chant their proper & naturall branch ſongs vpon the hedges and 
trees of —_ en: and to ſmell ſo ſweet a noſegaie ſo neere at hand: 
ſeeing is ſo fragrant a ſmell cannot but refreſh the Lord of the 
Ge exceedingly, when going out of his bed- chamber in the mor- 
* the ſunne riſe, and whiles as r the clecre & pearlelike dew 
pearch vpon the graſſe, he giueth himſelfe to heare the melodi- 
ous muſicke of the Bees: which buſying themſelues in _— 
the ſame, do alſo fill the aire with amoſt acceptable, ſiveer & ple 
harmonie: beſides the borders and continued rowes of — 
thyme, balme, roſemarie, marierome, — dhigiee other - 
fragrant herbes, the ſight and view whereof cannot bur, Sue great 
contentment vnto the beholder. | 
The garden of pleaſure (as hath beene ſaid ) muſt be caltand | 
contriued cloſe to the one {ide of the kitchin garden, but yet ſo,as that 
oo” ſundred by the intercourſe of a great large alleye , as alſoa 
e of — hauing three doores, whoſe ground muſt be of a 
like goodnes,and vouchſafed the like labows, tilling, and husbanding, | 
that the kirchin pride hath beſtowed vpon it: and as the kitchin 


garden 
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garden ĩs to be . 
— common bordering ſtuffe robe made vp afterward and ä —— 
into as it were into ſmall chappels, or oratorieꝝ and places 
to make a ſpeech out of, that many ſtanding about and below may 
heare: . fort ſhall the garden of 9 — and com- 
paſſed in with arbours made of leſamin, roſemarie, boxe, iuniper, 22 
pers trees, ſauin, cedars, roſe-· trees, and o other dainties ey f 
as the nature of euerie one doth re 
hr into ſome forme and order with willow or juniper f pol Rok 
may ſerue for the of arbours. The waies and alleyes muſt The ley: of the 
be oi and ſowen with fine fand well bet, or with the po der of den. 
the ſawing of marble, or with the fine duſt of tlate-ſtone and other 
hewen ſtone : or elſe paued handſomly with good pit ſtone, and tyles 
that are well burnt: or with faire ere Denen eu-. ſtaires be 
made off, the whole layi deing 
wichabexterormallmade Durp 
acces by meanes of alargep ath ofthe breadrheffxe feet, 
parts: the one ſhall — 


le v ,Anemo- 
t, hllie, ade welle and it may be 
par ſhall haue allocher ſweer 
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flowers, 
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TIMES? 


* FT: ale age n 
f ere a well manured d, and digd the depth 
a foote before the Kalends of ) :if . 


* bre. 1 it inaurumne and chedpring. But eee 
ware not 


to ſet violets euerie yeere in one and the ſame place, fo 


| — ir willbeare a yellow flower and haue verie little or no dae 


in it: you may make that one and the fame violet ſhall beare all the 
colours that others doe, that is to ſaꝝ, uiliite, pale, yellow and red, if you 


mixe tqgither the ſeeds of all and tying themin a linnen cloarh 
them in that ſort into a well manured earth. The violermuſt be g2- 


theredinthe morning before the ſunne riſe, and when it rameth n 
if fo be that you will haue it to keepe bis vertues and ſweet ſmell. wr, 
The — of March violets applied vnto the browes doe aſ- 
ſwage the headach which eommeth of too much drinking, & procure 
loepe. He chat ſhall haue taken a blow vpon the head ſo that it hath 
aſtoniſhed him, ſhall not haue y greater hurt if preſently after ſuch | 
a blowe he drinke violet flowers and continue the ſame drink 
for a certaine time. There is made ofthe flowers of violets, firupsand 
88 ; good for the imflammation of eng the pleuriſi ie, | 
— mh ny" a e eee ondering 
anna — 
and old ruines 6 ed in , 
the yellow, which come neerer to the — thengf 
an herbe, hauing hard and wooddie ſtalkes, and ſet full of branches, 
comonly called of apothecariesKeyry.Theſeed of giliflowers ſtampt 
and drunke with white: wine. in ſoveraigne-to-prouoke womens 
termes, and to further deliuerance in them that trauaile. | 
| Daiſies muſt nor be ſowen Duavplanrec alter the manor of violet, 
this is the leaſt kind ot 3 5 a 


good to drink by & by, adrinke made . 
the puſtules of 1 chewed, alp of the mouth : 
being braedcheyal) wage the inflammation of the i members: 


eaten in ſalades or broth of fleſh they looſenthe 
purple 
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Purple veluet flower, called inLatine Aramanthw,doth recreate Purple velues 
more wich his colour, then with _—_ that it hath, for it ſmelleth mer. 
notlung at all: notwirhſtanding who ſo will aue it in their gardens, 

mutt it in a dry and ſandy place. The flower ſupt in pottage 

doth ſtay the fluxe of the belly, the termes and white flowers of wo- The white 
men, the ſpetting of bloud, eſpecially it there be any veine broken in Ame wo- 
the lungs or breſt. The flower infuled in water or white wine the * 
ſpace of an howre,maketh the colour of the wine redde, and thus one 

may helpe limſelfe the more eaſily to beguile any that are ſicke of 

ſome ague, and cannot abſtaine from wine. 8 241114 


-  Canterburiebels, aſwell the ſimple as the double, require a fat cnterbory 
ground and well inriched. The Latins call it Yola Calathians. . 
5 Their flowers mingled with wheate flower make a good cata- The vertues, 
plaſme againſt ſcuruines and other ſorts of ſcabbes, likewiſe their 
rootes boiled in white wine, to the conſumption of the halfe, and a 
linnen cloth dipped therein, and applied to ſeabs and ſcuruines doth 
heale them: they roots boiled in wine and taken in a potion, do heale 
all the ruptures of the mward parts ofthe body, do elenſe the exulce- 
rated lungs, and ſpetting of bloud: braied & grounde in manner of 
meale and drunke in wine the weight of a french crowne, with two or 
three graines of ſaffron, are ſingular good againſt the iaundiſe, if the 
partie ſweate thereupon preſently: the like vertue is inthe diſtilled 
water of the flowers: the iuice drawne out of their roote and flowers 
applied vnto wounds doth heale them preſently: a peſſarie drenche 
in this iuice, prouoketh womens termes, and draw eth out the childe 
dead in the mothers wombe : being dropt into the eare, uhereinto 
there hath ſome flea or ſuch other vermine crept, it killeth them. 
 -» Gilliflowers of all forts are ſeldome ſowen, but oftentimes. plan- Provence 


ted of rootes or branches plucłt from the plants: the roote ſhall be ple and Indian 
planted in the beginning of Autumne, in afar moulde, and ſo put in Homer: 
pots of earth, that it may be remooued and ſet vnder ſome couert in | 
winter tor feare ofthe froſtes: ſommer being come before the great 
2 haue caſt foorth his ſprouts, you may breake off ſo many 

nchesfrom about the roote, as will alaioſt ſerue to ſet and plant a 
whole bed withall, and ſo you may breede new e of them. 


You may make gilliflowers ſimel like eloues, if you lay bruſed clones To make g. li- 
a about their rootes. In like — — them ws to ſmell 
faire flowers,large, plenſant, and ſweete ſinellimg, if you plucke away %%. 
their leaues often and take paines to digge and water tlieir earth: 

furthermore ſuch gilliflowers are commonly called gilliiowers of G,uf.wer of 
| Prouence,of the place where gilliflou ers io ordred do groe large, Provence. 
3 which haue not their flowers ſo large nor fo 3 

eete, neither ve J ef l/ loo 1 an dreſſed ; are called urple g. 
r 1 þ 3 1 1936: 72 2 1— 
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The flowers of gilliflowers of Prouence, as alſo their roote, are 
igne againſt the plague. And for this cauſe ſuch as are well adui- 


ſed, in the time of the plague do make conſerues or vineger of the 


flowers of gilliflowers, to keepe themſelues from the euill aire. 
Indian gilliflo ver, called of the Latins Flas petilluus, and Ocellus 
Indicuu, altlough it refuſe no ground, 9 if you plant it, 
of the whole — or of the branches thereof, or elſe ſowe it in a fat 
and well manured ground, eſpecially in the beginning of July, it will 
grow vnto ſuch a height, as ies it will ſeeme to be a thing degenera- 


red into the bignes of a tree, and will put foorth of his ſtalke manie 


rr 
liflower 
cauſe the head- 


ach and an 
and vnboleſome 
Aire. 


boughes, after the maner of a tree or ſhrub : and by the ſame meanes 
there will put foorth flowers induring vntill winter. 

Who wil be counted careful of preteruing his health, muſt not ſmell 
vnto the flower of the gilliflowers of India : for the ſmell thereof doth 
procure headach & giddines, & is a meanes to breede the falling ſick- 
nes:further alſo which is more dãgerous, ſom haue found it by experi- 
ence, that it ingendreth an infectious aire: likewiſe phifitios giue ſpe- 
cial prohibition to ſmel vnto the Indian gilliflower in the plague time, 
bicauſe the flower thereof is venemous, and of temperature much 
like to the hemlocke , which may eaſily be perceiued by the vnplea- 
fant ſmell it yeeldetli, being both moſt ſtrong and ſtinking. That it is 
ſo, namely that it is venemous, I haue giuen thereof ſometimes vnto a 
cat the flower of the gilliflowers of India beaten and mixt with cheeſe 
to eate: and ſhe hath thereupon become very much ſwelled, and 
within a ſhort time after dead: I ſawe likewiſe a little yoong childe, 


who after hauing put theſe flowers in his mouth, his mouth and lips 


did ſwell, and — day or eee be came very 5 

Wilde gilliflowers aſwell white as red, although they growe in 
the edges of fieldes and along the waies , may EL HOLT ee be 
planted and ſet in gardens, where if they be oft remooued , they will 
grow to haue a double flowre. Their ſeede, flower, and whole herbe is 
good againſt the ſtinging of Scorpions: and indeed haue ſo great ver- 


tue this way, chat the herbe onely caſt among ſcorpions, t from 


them all power to hurt: their {cede taken to the quantitie of two 
drams purgeth hot and cholericke humours. 

Dame viclets haue great leaues ſomewhat blacke, notcht round 
broad: the flowers are white and incarnate, and in ſhape 

like vnto the Auens: they grow ſometimes ſo high, as that they dege- 
Goates- beard, that it may haue faire, double, and full lowers, 
doth eraue a fat and moiſt ground. The leaues thereof open at the ſun 
riſe, and they cloſe at noone: the roote boiled in mudde doth appeaſe 
the paines and prickings of the fide; taken in forme of a lohoch with 
ſirupe of violers,ir helperh obſtructed lungs, and the pleuriſie: boiled 
_—_ 


i 
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in water and preſerued with ſugar, 
e plague, poiſons, venogye 


boild in a pot with veale and mutton , and afterwarde prepared and 
made ready betwyixt tivo diſhes with butter and vineger. 
Marie, or Marians violets for the beautifulnes of the flowers, deſerue Mariam violet 
to be ſowen in a fat and well laboured ground: the flowers are good TN 
to make gargariſmes, for the inflammations and vlcers ofthe mouth. 
Lillie conuallie, called ofthe Latins Lilium conuallium, notwith- Lillie Conuallie: 
ſanding tliat it groweth in ſhadowed woodgrounds, yet it deſerueth 
to be tilled in gardens, aſwell in regard of the faire littſe flowers, white 
as ſno, wich it beareth, being alſo ofa moſt amiable ſmell, ſomy hat 
like vnto the lillies; as alſo in reſpect of his vertues: bicaufe the di- 
ſtilled water of the flowers being taken with ſtrong and noble wine, 
doth reſtore the ſpeech vnto them which haue loſt it vpon an apo- 
1 it is good likewile for the palſey, diſtillations and fainting of 
the hart. | | | 
Water lilly as well the white as the yellow defireth a wateriſh fer titie, 
and marſhte place: we ſee it pas likewiſe in pooles and 6ſhponds. 


The roote of white water lilly boild with grofſe red wine and drunke, 
ſtaieth womens whites ; the flowers, rootes, and ſeeds, as well in deco- 
Ciions as in conſerues, are verie ſingular to procure ſleepe, and to pre- 


ſerue chaſtitie. 
Hyacinth groweth verie well in a ſandie ground. The roote and Hyacinch. 
ſeed boild in wine and drunke, doth ſtay the flux ofthe bell. 
Narcifſus(fo called of a Greeke word, becauſe the linellof it com- Nurciſſus. 
ming vnto the noſe doth cauſe an inclination vnto ſleepines and 
heauines) would be ſowen in a fat ground that is hot and moiſt: it 
groweth alſo abundantly in Languedoc and Iraꝶ, and but a little in this 
countrie. | 
The root thereof boild or roaſted, and taken with meat or drink 
oth procure vomit : the ſame brayed with a little honit and applyed 
doth heale burnings : taketh away the freckles and ſpots of the face, 
being mixt with the ſeed of nettles. | 
Corneflag (called in Latine Gladiolus Jas well the blew as the corneflag or 
white would 2 of new plants in March and Aprill: or elſe of Gladin. 
ſlips, but ſuch as haue roots, for they are neuer ſowen, neither do they 
require any great tylling. Their flowers differ from the flowers of 
marigolds in this, in that the flowers of the marigold doe open at the 
ſunne· ſhine, but the flowers of corneflag doe ſhur and cloſe vp them- 
ſelues then, not opening againe but when it is cold and moiſt wea- 
ther. The roots mutt be pulled out of the earth inthe beginning of the 
| XI ſpring, 
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Tillies. 
Lillies of divers 
colours. 


Purple coloured 
lilies, 


Breſh lilies, 


and after cloſe them yp in ſome bottell or well ſtopt ve 


n 
WO ; 
* 2 K 


of, which putteth them in danger to befonſamed with wormes, doe 
9 lee of aſhes, as well whiles they are in the earth as 
when they are out, and ſo dry them & keepe them for to procure tlie 
PPP ar tw nya ide 

The iuice ofthe rootes put in a cliſter , doth appeaſe the paine of 


the ſciatica: the roote dried and made in powder, doth cleanſe and 


conſolidate hollow and filthie vlcers: being held in the mouth it cau- 


ſeth a good breath: laide amongſt cloathes, it preſerueth them from 


all vermin,and maketh them ſmell pleaſantly. The iuice of the roote 
taken at the mouth ſundrie times, purgeth water in ſuch as haue the 


fie, eſpecially if it be taken mixt with the yelke of an egge halfe 


d 

boy led. The root iningled with the roote of ellebor and twiſe ſo much 
honie, doth wipe away freckles,red pimples, and all ſpots of the face, 
if n be annointed thereupon. The decoction of the roote taketh a- 
way the obſtructions cauſed of a groſſe humour, prouoketh vrine, kil- 
lerh wormes,and caſteth out the ſtone, The Italians make a preſerue 
of this roote whiles it is new with ſugar or honie, and vie it in all the 
caſes aforeſaid: ſome make an oyle of the flowers infuſed in oyle, 
which hath power to reſolue, ſoften, and appeaſe the griefe of colde 

rheumes or diſtillations. | 
Lillies muſt be planted in the moneth of March and Aprillin 
theſe countries: and in hot countries in the moneths of October and 
Nouember, as wel the white as the orange colour, in a fat and wel dig- 
pedground : youſhall make their lowers of what colour you will, if 
efore you ſet them, you ſteepe their roots in ſuch coloured ſubſtance 
as ſhall beſt like you, and afterward likewiſe to water the roots when 
they are ſet and planted in their trench wich the ſame liquor, and that 
after this manner. Some ſay that the flowers of lillies be come red and 
purple, if their rootes before they be planted be ſteept in the lees of 
red wine or in diſſolued cinnabrium, and after watered with the ſame 
in tlie little pit or trench wherein it is ſet. Or elſe when lillies are in 
flower in the monerh of Tune, you muſt take ten or twelue plants and 
. them togither to hang them in the ſmoake, for ſo they will 8 
rth ſmall rootes like vnto wilde garlicke, and when the time of ſet- 
ting is come, which is in the moneth of March and Aprill, ſteepe the 
fame plants in the lees of red wine vntill they be prettih well colou- 
red, as being become red when you take them out, afterward ſet them 
in prettie pits contriued in good order and water them ſufficiently 
wich the ſaid lees: for by this meanes the flowers that will come of 
them will be purple coloured. You ſhall ſikewiſe haue yoong and 
freſh lillies all the yeere long, if before they be open you gather them 
fl that ſo 


they 
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of the ſunne. Some to take away th fluous moiſture there- 
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they may come by no aire, Or elſe cloſe them vp in ſome oaken 
| veflell well pitched. ſo that there can no water get in, and after 

ſinke the veſſell in ſome well, ceſterne or running water, for ſo they 

willkeepe yoong and freſh all theyeere. And if at any time during .es in fower 
the whole yeere you would vſe them, ſet them in the ſunne, that ſo by at divers and 

the heat thereof they may open. And to the end that lillies may flo- ſceral time, 

wer at many times, hen you ſet their roots, you ſnal ſet ſome of them | 

twelue fingers within the ground, others eight and ſome fower, for 

thus you ſhall ſtill haue flowring lilliesfor along time. 

A cataplaſme made with the onion of the roote of lillies, hogſ- The vertacsef 
greaſe, and the oyle of cammomill doth waturate and ripen buboes, l. 
Anointment made of the ſaid rootes, oile of bitter almonds,and white 

- waxc, hath ſingular vertue to poliſh and ſmooth the face, and to take 

away the wrinkles of womẽs faces. The water of lillies diſtilled out of e, _ 

| analembecke,doth take away the wrinkles of womens faces, & mkke 7 " 
them looke very faire & white. The roote boyled orroſted in hot em- 
bers, and ſtampt with * olive, is a ſingular remedie againſt all ſorts Zurning and 
of burning, as well of fire as water. Being boyled with garlicke and ſiding» 
ſtampt in the lees of red wine, cleereth womens faces and counte- 97 
nances, which haue but ill colours after their lying in bed, if they be- 4 ſmooth and 
ſmeere their faces therewith at nights, and in the morning waſh them ring be. 


with barley water. This roote roaſted and ſtamped with olde ſwines 
greaſe, and applyedrothe cornes of the feet, doth wholy ſpend them, 
fthey be 9 thereto but three whole dates togither: the diſtilled 


water of the flowers with a litle ſaffron and ſweete zylocaſſia, helpeth 
women in childbirth and deliuereth them alſo of their afterbirth : the 
oyle that is made of the flowers by infuſion, is good to ſoften all 
ner of hardnes in ſwellings or otherwiſe : if you chafe the prmie parts 
wich oile of linſeed, and 92 wet in theſe oyles vpon the belly, 
women that are in trauell will finde great eaſe in the ſame, = a 
Small paunſes (other wiſe called autumne violers)defire a dry and Smal aun 
ſandie place: they are to be planted in the ſpring time, and beare | 
flowers continuing to autumne, yea to winter, if ſo they be oft wate- | 
red and carefully handled; The leaues or juice of ſmall paunſes taken 
at the mouth or applied outwardly, are ſingular good toconglutinate 
wounds: the leaues of ſmall paunſes boyled and drunke doe ſtay the 
filling ſicknes in children when they froth and fome:the ſame flowers 
boy led with their herbes and drunke, do cleanſe the lungs and breaſt, 
mad are good fo wrt mw —ů— . a ae — made 
in poder and drunłe with red wine to the quantity a ſpoon- 
full, haue great force to ſtay the falling downe — 2 ge 
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Of ſneet ſmelling herbei. 


Aſill as well the great as the ſmall is ſowen in Aprill and May in 
a fat ground, and commeth vp quickly, if ſo be that by and by 
after it is ſowen, it be watered with water ſome what heated: It 
may be ſowen likewiſe in autumne, and the ſeed; would be watered 
with vineger, for ſo(though it be but a very litle)it wil grow forth into 
braunches. If you ſow it in a drie ground lying open vpon the ſunne, 
it will by and by turne and become either mountaine tyme or creſles, 
When you haue ſowen it you mult dra vpon the ground ſome row 
ler to faſten and ſet it eloſe togither, for if it ſhould lye light & hollow, 
the ſe ede would eaſily corrupt. It muſt be watered: at noone-tide, 
cleane contrary to other herbes which would be watered at mornin 
or evening. To cauſe it to grow great, it is good to crop it oft wit 
Befill. never. your fingers and not with any yron thing. Some report a maruello us 
thriveth better, ſtrange thing of baſill, as namely that ic groweth fairer and higher, if 
| _ it be ſowen with curſes and injuries offred ynto it: and further that 
Hatred berwize there is a deadly hatred betwixt amber and baſill: for where as am- 
amber and be- ber or blacke iet is giuen to draw ſtrawes vnto it vpon the touching of 
. mo it driueth and putteth farre from it the leaues and ſtalkes of 


Bl. 


B 


The ſmelling » Such as are ſubie& ynto headache, or feare to be troubled there- 
befildetbcavſe with, muſt ſhun the ſinell of baſill all together: for the ſmell thereof 
3 77 begetteth paine and heauines of the head, yea ſometimes it ingen- 
AIK. ih dreth in the head little ſmall wormes, like vnto ſcorpions: as we reade 
. I Hoher. to liaue happened to a certaine Italian in our time (as Monſieur Hou- 

her D. in phiſicke doth teſtifie in the beginning of his Prattice ) in 

whoſe braine the oft ſmelling of baſill did beget a ſcorpion, which 

cauſed him to endure extreme paine, and brought him to his death in 
7. be delivered the end. The greateſt vertue that this herbe can haue is, that if a wo- 
ef childbirth man doe hold the roote of baſil in her land, together witha fiyallowes 
wichoue paine. feather when ſhe is in trauell, ſhe ſhall be delmered by and by with» 


out any panne. ö N 
Ne Rue as well that of he garden as the other. 


ry fat with dug: burrather a hot and drie gi 
and here the ſunne ſhineth much, in reſpe 


guſt and ee. although ih deede it grow better ſer of rootes or 
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eere euen to the roote, to recouer his youth againe : it muſt not be 
| Hufered (it poſlibly it may be let) to flower, for i it be ſuffered to pu 
forth flowers, it groweth ſo much the more drie. Some report that 
this herbe hath a maruellous rtie, as that if it be toucht or come ee 
neere vnto, be it neuer ſo 2 that hath abuſed her bo- 
die, or that hath her termes, that ir dieth by and by. 
I uo cauſe that it may grow faire and haue a more pleaſant ſinell, 
it muſt be planted vnder the ſhadow of a fig tree, or graſted in the 
rinde of a fig tree: for the warmth and ſweetenes of the fig tree doth 
temper the ſharpnes and acrimonie of the rue. Some ſay likewiſe that 
rue will grow fairer, if the branches thereof be ſet in a beane or onion, thriving 
and ſo put into the ground. It is likewiſe reported, that it groweth fai- beft — v. 1 
rer, if one curſe and hurt it when they ſet and plant it. But looke how — os 
friendly and kinde it is to the fig tree, ſo much is it enemie vnto and jcke art ena- 
hateth the hemlocke ; likewiſe gardiners when they would pull yp mics. 
rue, for feare of hurting their hands, rub them with the iuice of hem- 
locke. | | 
Wilde rue is of greater force then the garden rue, and ofa more 
vnpleaſant ſmell, and alſo a more dangerous ſmell: furthermore of ſo 
— a vapour, as that if it come neere vnto the face neuer ſo little, 
it will breede the yilde fire in it. The ſeede both of the one and the 
other by tlie hot and drie temperature it hath, drieth vp the ſeede of 
man, and maketh him barren : the ſame ſeede in decoction is good for 
diſtillations and the moiſture of the matrix. | 
Rae hath a ſingular vertue and force againſt all manner of ve- Mithridate: his 
nome. Likewiſe wereade that the king Mithridetes was accuſtomed opiate for the 
to vſe an opiate made of twentie leaues of rue, two drie figs, two olde P'43%* 
walnuts and a little ſalt, to preſerue his ſtate againſt all manner of poi- Rue an evemie 
ſon, For this cauſe you muſt plant in your gardens and neere your ts cn and 
ſheepecoates, es for your foule and other catrell, great quantitie Poiſons, 
of rue: for adders,lizards,and other veunemous beaſtes, will not cowe 
neere vnto rue, by the length of the ſhadow of it. Some alſo hold it as : 
a tried thing, that to driue away cats and fulmers from hen houſes and 2 ap ow 
doue houſes, there is nothing better, then to ſet rue at the doores Tg V 
thereofor round about them. And that to free a roome of fleas and 
gnats, it is good to water the ſame with water ſprinkled about with 
a branch of rue. In the plague time it is not good to put rue neere vn- 2h rue heal 
to your noſe (contrarie to that which we ſee many men practiſe) be- nor come neere 
tauſe by the ſharpnes of the ſent there is cauſed a heate and excoria- tothe noſe, 
tion of the part which it toucheth: notwithſtanding to draw out the 2 4 1 bo or 
venome that is in a bubo or peſtilent carbuncle, there is nothing ber- plague ſore. 
ter then to apply thereupon a cataplaſme made of the leaues of rue 
ſtampt with dor preaſe,ontont, gg, vnquẽcht lime, ſope, can- 
charides, and a little treacle. If a man haue eaten of hemlocke, ceruſe, 
| X 2 mandrakes, 
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blacke poppie, or any other herbes, which through their 
great coldnes haue cauſed them to be ſleepie and blockiſn, they may 
y vſe the iuice of rue, to drinke it for the deliuering of them 
ſuch danger, or elſe the wine wherein it hath beene boiled. The 
diſtilled water of rue powred into wine and roſe water of each as 
much, is good for the weaknes of the ſight. 
All ſortes of mintes whether garden or wilde, doe nothing de ſire 
the ground that is dunged, fat, or lying open vpon the ſunne, but ra- 
ther a moiſt ground neere ynts water, for want whereof they maſt be 
continually watred, forelſe —_ die: it is more ſowen then ſet; but i 
it be ſet, chen it may be either ofrootes or branches, in Autumne or in 
the ſpringrime, eſpecially about the twelfth of March or September. 
Who wanteth the ſeede to ſow it, may in ſteede thereof ſow the ſeede 
of field mints, putting the ſharpe point downward, thereby to tame 
and reclaime the wildneſſe of it. When it is growne it mult nog bee 
toucht with any edge toole, becauſe thereupon it would die. Neither 
neede you take care to ſow it euery yeere, for it will growe of it ſelfe 
without being ſowen or ſet in great abundance. 


The vertvesof Mints ſtampt and applied to breaſtes too hard and full of milke 


nn. 


Wormes. 


doth ſoften them, and hindteth the curding ofthe milke : ſtampt with 
ſalt, it is good againſt the bitings of a mad dog: ſtampt and pur intoa 
cataplaſme it comforteth a weake ſtomacke, and ſtrengtheneth dige 
ſtion: two or three ſprigs of mints taken with the iuice of a pomegra- 
net, ſtaieth the hicket, vomiting and ſurfets. It is good to helpe — 


which haue their ſmelling, by putting it oft to the noſe. The leaues 
dried, made in powder, and drunke with white wine, doth kill the 
wormes in yong children. Such as loue milke, after they haue eaten it, 
muſt by and by chaw of the leaues of mints, to ſtay the quailing of the 
dA ge. of milke in their ſtomacks : for mints have the ſpeciall propertie of kee- 
milkg, 


ping milke from curding, as alſo to keepe cheeſe from corruption and 
ſe. rottennes, if it be ſprinkled with the juice or deco8tion of mints : be- 


ing applied vnto the browes, it aſſwageth headach comming of cold, 
The water of the whole herbe diſtilled in Maries bath, in a glaſſe a- 
lembicke, and taken the quantitie of fower ounces, doth ſtay blee- 
ding at the noſe, whichis a very ſtange thing: they that would liue 
chaſtely, muſt not ſmell vnto nor eate any mints ; and therefore in 


ancient time it was forbidden captaines in warre to eate any mints. 


Calamint (otherwiſe called Mentaſtrum) delighteth in the ſame 
ground that mints, we ſee it likewiſe grow in vntilled grounds neere 
vnto high waies and hedges. It prouoketh the termes in women, whe- 
ther it be taken at the mouth or in fomentation, and that with ſuch 
violence, as that women may not in any caſe meddle with it, if they 
take themſelues to be with childe: it is ſingular good vſed in fomen- 


tation for the paines ofthe ſtomacke, for the colicke and 1 : 
the 


che iuice thereof taken at the mouth killerh wormes inthe bellie, and 
being dropt into the eare, it killeth them there alſo, 
Thyme as well of Candie as the common, doth 
ted then ſowen, and craueth a place open vpon the , neere vnto 
the ſea and leane, and it muſt be planted at mid March in a well tilled 
that ſo it may the ſooner take: as alſo that it may growe the 
. 
water wherein e r one w 
thyme ſomewhat bruiſed. If you be diſpoſedro gather the ſeede, you 
| gl gather ee flowers wherein it is contained, ſeeing they can- 


better plan- Thyme 


A cataplaſine made of thyme boiled in wine, appeaſeth the paine Thevertaw'of 
of the ſciatica,andthe windineſſe ofthe bodic and matrix. The finel- 9% 


ling of thyme is ſoucraigne to raiſe them that haue the falling ficknes 

out of their fit, and alſo to keepe them from their fit, by decking their 

bed about with the leaues thereof. The oft vſing of thyme with wine 
good for melancholike perſons. 


ane 
5 inter ſauorie craueth no fat, manured, or well tilled ground, winter ſauorie 


but rather an open, ſtonie and light ground, ly ing ſo as the ſunne may 

ſhine full vpon it. Both thyme and winter ſauorie are good for the 

ncuriſhing of bees, and for the preſeruing and ſeaſoning of meates: 
they are alſo called fine, ſubtill, or ſmall — llender herbes. 


Organie otherwiſe called baſtard margerome, loueth a rough, O. 


ſtonie, peblie, weake and yet well furniſhrground, and withall cra- 
ueth a manured ground, as alſo to be watered, vntill it be growne vp 
to his full bignes, notwithſtanding it be ſeene to grow in many places 
without watering or dunging. It may be remoued of little ſproutes or 
ſciences, and the lower end ſet vpward, to the end that it may put 
forth new ſprigs & ſhutes;& be ſown. of his ſeed, the which the elder it 
is ſo much the ſooner it wil put forth of the earth, although that orga- 
nie do not ordinarily ſhow it ſelfe before the thirtith or fortith day af- 
ter the ſowing of it: in many places it is ſowen neer vnto bees, bicauſe 
they willingly load themſelues from thence and make ſingular honie. 

Organie boild in wine and laid vpon the region of the reines, 


The vertues of 


doth take away and vndoo the difficultie of making water: being organie, 


boiled in wine and drunke, it is good againſt venemous beaſts, or the 
ſtingings of ſcorpions and ſpiders. A cataplaſme made of Organie 
and barly meale boild togither, reſolueth the tumours vnder the 
eares. The decoction thereof is good to comfort the finewes, and the 
relaxed and weake parts: the ſeede thereof drunke with wine doth 
prepare and diſpoſea woman to conceiue: the flowers and leaues of 
wa FPV fur 

ag very hot in a eloath, and a vnto the head, 

Falk 2 — dork cure 2 comming of colde. 
| X 4 Hyſſope 
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Hit. Hiſſope affecteth a place free from ſhadow,and lying open vpo 
the ſunne : it may be ſet or ſowen about the twelfth of March, It — 
bee cut in the moneth of Auguſt, and dried to put in pottage in 
winter. | 
1 vm % — Amongſt other principall yertues that it hath, it is of great vſe for 
hope, the affects ofthe lungs,and to prouoke womens termes, if there be a 
broth made thereof to ſuppe faſting in the morning. Some ſay that the 
ſirupe of hiſſope, taken oftentimes with fowerfold ſo much of the wa- 
ter of pellitorie of the wall, cauſeth rhe ſtone and much grauell to 
auoid hom the reines: hiſſope with figs, rue, and honie boild togither 
in water and drunke,is good for thoſe that are ſhort breathed, and for 
old & hard coughes : ſtampt with fale,cumine,and honie,and applied, 
healeth the ſtingings of ſcorpions: ſtampt with oile and rubd, it kil- 
leth lice: pilles made of hiſſop, horehound, and pionie rootes do heale 
the falling ſicknes. 
Sommer ſauory. Sommer ſauorie doth delight in an open ſunne ſhining place, 
and therefore muſt be ſet or ſow en in ſuch a one, not in a fat or manu- 
red ground: for it is often ſeene growe of it ſelfe in leane groundes 
and neere vnto the ſea. It growerh more delighttully and of a better 
The vermes of taſte, if it be ſowen amongſt onions. It is very good for ſauce to meat. 
ſauorie. The leaues and flowers applied vnto the head in forme of a cappe or 
The drnſie garland, doth awake the drowfily inclined. A cataplaſme made of ſa- 
3 nuorie and wheate meale doth cure diſtillations. 
en Coriander ſorteth well with any kinde of ground, notwithſtan- 
ding in a fat and newe ground it groweth a great de ale more aboun- 
dantly, and it ſeeketh for an hot aire: againe, that which groweth in a 
ſunnie place doth ouerthriue that which groweth in a ſhadowed 
place: when you go about to ſowe it, chooſe the oldeſt ſeede you can 
get, for by how much it is the elder, by ſo much it is the better, ſo that 
it be not mouldie and foughtie: ſowe it alſo in a fat and moiſt ground, 
and yet deſpiſe not a leane ground: and to cauſe it to ſpring vp the 
ſoonet, you mult ſteepe the ſeede in water two daies * you ſowe 
it. If you mult dung the grounde where it is to be ſowen, it muſt be 
wich ſheepes or goates dung rather then any other. 
The vertues of The exceſſiue heat thereof bringeth headachgand the tremblin 
roriander, of the braine, being eaten after meate, it comforteth digeſtion, ani 
— as followeth: you muſt hauing dried it well caſt vpon it very good 
u ine and vmeger mixt togither, and leaue it thus ſprinkled and wet 
the ſpace of fower and twenty howers, then dry it vp, and keepe it for 
T's keepe iſp. phiſicke vſe: being ſtamped in vineger and caſt ypon fleſh, it keepeth, 
11 prenoęeth the it from corrupting, It prouoketh womens termes, and ſome ſay, that 
rams. loołe ho niany ſeedes a woman drinketh with white wine, ſo | 
daies ſhall her termes continue, The ſeede drunke withthe iuice of 
| pomegra- 


diſpelleth windines ſo that it be prepared, The way to prepare it is 
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pomegranats, killeth the wormes in children. The wice thereof with zy,,me, 
ceruſe, litharge of ſiluer, vineger, and oile of roſes, healeth the wilde d fre. 
fire and all redues: the ſeede ſtatupt in vineger, doth ke epe the fleſh 
from corrupting in ſommer. N22 a2 ö rrradt ru: 
* the little as the great, is planted of branches writhen . 
at the foote, and alſo of rootes in the ſpring and Autumne. It is ſowen 
alſo at the ſame time: the roote delighteth to be laide about with lee 
aſhes. It muſt be ſet neere vnto rue, to keepe it fram adders and li- 
xardes: which vſe to take vp their lodging neere vnto ſage, as may be 
knowne by the leaues, which haue their tops oftentimes withered 
and dried, the ſame comming of hauing beene toucht by ſerpents. 
Sage refuſeth neither hot nor cold aire, hom beit naturally it groweth 
in a barren, ſtonie, and ill conditioned ground: and that in ſucli ſort as 
that in ſome places of Spaine, the mountaines are all ouergrowen 
therewith, and the country inhabitants burne no other woode. Not- 
wichſtandingto growe faire it would be well digged about, and kept 
cleane from leaues and ſtalkes that are dead. 10019-44076 21027 
It hath a ſingular vertue to comfort the ſinewes that are hurt by The vertaes of 
being troden vpon, or otherwiſe become weake. And for this cauſe c. 
ſome cake ogy wine for togrink, & afomencarion with the decolti 3 
on of ſage for the trembling of the handes, and other parts. It comfor- 71, ,comiling 
teth the mother being in a fume at the ſecret parts: by ſuch of the partes 
fume it alſo ſtaieth the whites : ſuch as cannot beate their conception 


out their tune, but miſcarie vpon {light cauſes, muſt oftentimes inthe 
morning eate ſome ſage leaues, for they ſtrengthen the retentiue fa- 
culric,keepe aliue and ſtrengthen the childe, and make women verie 
fruitful. And this is the cauſe why the Egyptians after a great mortali- 
tie, conſtrained their wiues to drinke the twice of age witha little ſalt, 
ing thẽſe lues fow er daies N e to do uiththeir husbands, 

t 


ke 

& then afterward to ly with them, that fo they might cõceiue & bring 

foorth many children. To ſtirre vp appetite, and cleanſethe ſtomacke 2%, aſi the 

full of ill humours, ſage muſt be vied oftentimes in pottage and other- flomack, © 

wiſe ; it aſſ the paine of che head, and elenſeththe teeth and 

gums: it makoth a ſweete breath being boiled in ine: the diſtilled 

water thereof doth cleare the fight: the conſerue of the lowers of - 

ſage hath the like vertaes, writ n | 

Oake of /eruſalem (called of the Latines Borrys) eraueth a drie 04% of eraſe 

and ſandy ground, or elſe a waterie ground, but ſuch a one as is ſandie lem. 

or grauelly: we be hold it alſo now and then to grown ſwift running 

brookes; being once ſowen it needeth not to be ſo wen againe after- 

ward: for it groweth againe euerie yeere and that as it were in man- 

ner of a ſhrub. It hath vertues much like vnto thyme, that is to ſay, it The vertues 

is good againſt the ſuppreſſion of the termes and vrine: being dryed 

and laid in ardrobes, it giueth a verie good finellynto the n 
| an 


Ho rehound. 


Wormwoed, 


Te make the 
haire blacke. 


Sothernewood 
and his vertues, 


a * 
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d 1 vermin. The decoction thereof with licorice 
is woo good for ſuch as haue a ſhort breath, and are ſtuffed in 


their lungs, if you put thereto a little ſugar or ſirupe of violers,yeaand 
furthermore to fach as ſpet matter, vpon no . ,cnaltie, that 


it be vſed a long time. The herbe parched vpon a hot tyle, and be- 


ſprinkled witch malmeſey and applied vnto the belly, aſſwageth the 
prog of the matrix, yea and more too, if you adde thereunto the 
eaues of mu and the flowers of cammomill, all fryed with oile 
of lillies and the yelke of an egge. 

. - Horehound (called in Latine Marrubinm , or Praſſum) as well 
the blacke as the whice groweth in euerie ground, but rather in an 
vntilled then in a tilled ground: you may als ſee it grow neere vnto 
wals,hedges,waies, and borders of fields: it is true that the wilde deſi- 
reth watrie 1 ditches, litle riuers, moiſt and low places. It is ve- 
rie good in decoction for the cough and diſficultie of breath, becauſe 
it cleanſeth the lungs and cauſeth ſpetting: it prouoketh womens 
termes and bringech forth the afterbirth. | 15 

Sea, Romaine, and common wormwood is not ſo much ſowen or 
ſet becauſe of his ſmell, as for the profit that it mg vnto the 
health. The Romane groweth in a ſandie ground: the ſea wormwood 
groweth in a ſalt and aſhie ground: the common in hilly, ſtonie, drie 
and vntilled grounds, for to ſet them you muſt writhe the roots. 

Wormwood amongſt other his vertues almoſt infinite and ad- 
mirable, doth eſpecially comfort the ſtomacke laden with cholericke 
humours, but not the ſtomacke oppreſſed with flegmatieke humours, 
and for that cauſe there is a wine made of wormwood , and called by 
the ſame name. The decoction of dogs- gtaſſe his rootes and the crops 
of wormwood, doe heale the iaundiſe. The conſexue of the crops 
made ofa pound thereof, and three pounds of ſugar doth cure check, 


inueterate, and deſperate dropſie if it be oftentimes vſed after pur- 


ging: it doth preſerue like wiſe from drunkennes. It is an antidote in 
caſe a man haue eaten venemous muſhroomes, ot taken downe any 
other venom eſpecially the hemlocke, as alſo in bitings and ſtingings 
of ſpiders and other venemous beaſts. The iuice wich the 

kernels of peaches doth kill the wormes. The leaues made into aſhes, 

and 3 with oyle of roſes doth make the haire blacke. The 
leanes laid in wardrobs, do keepe the garments, and doe driue away 


flies and gnats. | ; 
| — growetli beſt being planted of rootes or ſhootes, 
for it doth not ſo well being ſowen of ſecede. It cannot abide much 
_—_— much heate; and therefore 2 4 —_— _ _ 
ce of the garden as is temperate. The ſeed the weight of a 
. twich ſome of the leaues in white wine, addi 


g thereto 
an old nut, and alittle bole armonialee, all being ſtrained an 1 


"ey guns may I5 


is fingular drinke again againſt the plague, and all mannet of poiſon, The 7he 
«rops of the tops of the — —— being beaten & ſtam Poiſon, 
— — the forme of a liniment, do ſerue to ſhift offt dune, 7 
agues, if ſo that the ſoles of the feet and vertebres of the axewe, 
— 01. hath the ague be rubd therewith. Sothernwoode 
taken inward, or applied outward, doth kill wormes in yoong chil -e 
dren. It is true that Glen forbiddeth the taking of itat the mouth, bi- 
cauſe it is an enimie to the ſtomacke. 
Roſemarie loueth chiefly a reaſonable fat de: - ro- = 
weth in any aire, but beſt by the ſea ſides , and thereupon 
reth his name. It muſt be planted inthe ſp — (rk) 
or branches writhen and ſer faſt in 995 and that in a warme 
place, or at the leaſt ly 1 pon the ſunne; and not ſuch a 
place as is very moiſt 475 nto the northren winde, bicauſe this 
plant can hardly indure the colde, and therefore it muſt be planted 
v — — & the „n 
when it will pricke, & then you muſt take off the ſmall yoong 
— ſer them three inches within the earth, making the earthf 
cloſe vnto them aboue: or elſe of ſom part of the moſt leauy branches 
thereof, which be ing afterward helped by making the ground light, 
doth ſpread and continue freſi — — e 
at the very time of ſetting « of e ground be fat: and 
ſtanding if it be watered, it will proſper the better, and flouriſh the 
more. So long as it is yoong, it would be dilig weeded and pic- 
ked: it requireth no dung, but onely a good mould, and to be com- 
about the roote with good earth: the les of wine and the 
ps broken off from bricks, laide at the foote thereof do cauſe it to 
grow marueilouly There are two forts of roſemarie,the one bearing 
hens not. Some plant it for foode neere vnto hives, = 
— flowreth betimes, and for thatthe bees do great 3 
it do better continue in health, as alſo make r 10 
e which feede not vpon it at all: the flowers of it will keepe a 
—— or two without being ſpoiled if you gather them cleane and 
not mixt with any filthie thing, hauing alſo dried them a little in the 
ſunne, vntill they haue loſt ther new neſſe and freſhines, afterwarde 
drie them vp ar bw ſhadow,and put them not vp to keepe 
till they bop | 
It is in the — to perfume the e e — 
—— g dees dere che ll ir The leaues and flowers > 900% 4 
are againſt headach, eſſ to che whites, if a woman 1 a. 
dovie hem longtime every taorning : 2 to make 
the ſight betrer, the partic that hath the weake ſight do — 
both rhe\lemjes nnd/the deen d e fore 
bread and ſalt cuery morning. The dener conſerve 
| 0 
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Ado comfort the ſtomacłe, and are good in n i 
falling ſicknes, conuulſions and | 
laundiſe, per and white wine, doch heale the dune, and take Jo 
obſtructions of the liver. The decoction of the leaues inwhite wine 
hs do comfort weake and fed ſinewes: if you waſh: your head 
there wich it will make a hard 1 and —— braine, and 
keepe the haire from falling ſo quickly. Some do make toorh-picks 
of the wooddie parts thereof, — very good, as alſo coales to 
- draw the firſt lineaments and groundnorkot pictures and ſuch other 
things to be painted. 
Ihe ordering of n iel eneotharof roſemarie, aue that 
Ieſamine doth continue alwaies greene, and not ſo ſubiedt to froſt as 
roſemarie, and it is muclx in requeſt for arbours and ſhelters, and for 
the ſetting foorth ofa quarter. There may be made an oile of his flo- 
wers, infuſed a long time in oile of ſweete almonds, ſtrained in a bag 
ſnewes, froni betwixt a — will be ſoueraigne to comfort the weake 
— vides parts of the be eee with colde diſtillations: 
and to appeaſe the frets of yoong c | 
Mountaine or — delighrerh to be planted or ſowen in 
grounds neere ſome fountaine,ſi mallrondleor well, andſuch as is ill 
tilled, being dry in ſommer, — in e pla- 
e tha deale the fairer leaues. It requireth notwith= 
ſtanding that is neither fat nor dui nel, barefen sogen. | 
and — e oft tranſplanted. Sometimes: it — of baſill that is 
ill husbanded. | 
Mountaine thyme boild in vineger& 1. of roſes aſſwagerh the 
headach if the temples be rubbed therewith: boiled in wine and 
drunke, it prouoketh womens termes, bringech forth the afcerbirth 
and dead childe : wich honie it elenſeth the lungs: helpeth the 
* : the decoction is good —_ windines, — — hard- 
nes of the matrix. The perfume of mountaine thyme killeth ſerpents 
7e fret and othervenemous * — driueth away fleas. The weight of a 
pelie ach, French crowne ofthe powder of moumtaine thyme, drunke with wa- 
Difficulties der, aſſwageth the belle ach, and deliuereth the partie which is trou- 
9 bled with diſficultie of vrine. 
| Penny-roiall groweth well either fofenorplantel, wherein this 
— muſt be marked, that if it be planted of the roote or branches in Au- 
| tumne, it will bring foorth leaues and flowers in mid Nouember: it 
beingonce plante —— alwaies, ſo that it be wel wed & pickt 
euery yeere: it muſt be watred very diligently. Penny. roiall is excel- 
lent good againſt the dropſie, for the 1 furthering 
re pros w- of womens deliuerance in trauaile, as alſo to bring foorth the after- 
ie. hirth, and to procure the termes being drunke with white wine. The 
r. M Perfume of penni-roial killeth dess &. & venemous beaſts. A W 
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made of penny royal boiledia wines oy f 6 the Nane the The ſatis. 


ſcratica, 
Dill loueth better to be ea chen ſowen, and eraneth chieflie Dil 
aground ſomewhat warme but more ro cold. If you would 
haue it to grow faire, you muſt water it nor when it is fowen, 
it is not needfull that the ſeed ſhould be couered with earth, bicauſe 
it is not ſubiect to be eaten of birdes. Dill hathi power to . phi 
belchings, and inward gripes, vomit, and hicker; a | 
ſinelling to it, to prouoke vrine and helpe the 4 of 


of the matrix, and ripeneth all manner of tumours. AR 
Aniſe craueth a well bartelgd, tilled, fat, and 1 tir ani 
muſt be ſown in march & ofs watered Bac anten how good 


and profitable the ſeed thereof is, eaten i ua ſuch as are 
ſubiect to the gripes of the ſtomacke and to the lueket, bel. 


chumgs, ſtinking — which deſire to haue a beautiful and com- — 
lie countenance: after meate, it alſo helperh N e it is good! for A faire face 


nurſes to cauſethem to haue much nuke. 


Biſhops weede cravethiſuch grounde and foch tillage 5 Biſhops weeds, 


which being once ſowen , doth lightly growthere yeere by the 
ſeed falling from it: it growerh chiefly in reſted grounds. The ſeede is 
excellent good againſt wringings and gripes, to prouoke womens 
termes, & vrine at it be drunkv-rh nine;fothaticbe vedbue ſel 
for otherwiſe it eauſeth a pale colour: the p doth mundifie 
clenſethe-matrix, and maketh barren women fruitefull, if 
with this ſuffumigarion,the barre woman do take enery ſecond mor- 
nga — of a —5 of the of this ſeed, three howres be 
eate any thing, continuing it for fower or fue times: but in 
the meane ti the husband mutt lie wich his av ife, vpon ſuch daies as 
ſhe ſhall ſe this powder : a thing prooued diuers times. 
 Garawaic is ſom en in the tnoneth of May, in a good, cleane, * can. 
manuredground x in ſuch ſortaswe haue ſaid in the kitchen gard en. | 
The ſet digeſtion, prouoketh vrine, expelleth wi 
lath dec dane vrrtues that Aniſc bath; being ade into powder, tis is 
g cv eee nc N 81 
emor blues. Daun bags einn 525 50 
55 /(Cumibadothgromfaireſ whenit is ſowen ina fat and hot ground, 
or in a ground lying open to the ate ttche potherbs 
(tor ſo it grweth better) in the beg : Some kew iſe ſay 
that for to make it growe faire e ud railed 
vpon : it muſt not be watered fo preſently atter it ia ſowenʒ — 
is put forth of the earth, it muſt be e 
The ſeede taken at the mouth, ſcattereth the winds 8 PUR 
rpwardyje mended the inward giipeyandrakechaway the difficultic IE Gries 


— Dane | 
macke : it cauſeth a ſpring ofmilke in nourſes, healeth che ſuffocation making water, 
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8 in to make water, as allo che b of drie blowes, the powder there- 
mg wan ofbeing preſently applied after it hath beene beat very kinall and fine, 
ee and heated at the fire: beingtaken maſuffumigation, or put vp into 
the 847 3- au it helpeth conception: the fume of this ſeede taken 
vpon th doth — 9 it pale and deadly: and tlus doe they very 
well know which are on; ouer to counterfeit holines, fincere and 


verngiedealnggorthe ubduing or bringing vnder ofthe bodie; 


Fennell, 1 PFennell findeth not it ſelfe agreeued with any aire or ſoile, how 
Heit naturall 3 it is more inclining vnto a hot then vnto a cold aire, and 


| w_ y ground, rather then vnto a better: onely it fliethand 
refuſeth a ſandie and altogether barren ground, as not thriuing any 
urhit therein. It is ſow en i the ſpringandautumne, and it is planted 
ky cy the ſtalkes are remoucd ha ork 4 
tuft, * N rom another, or elſe the whole tuft —.— „ notwith= 
e ſweetefennell loueth rather to be ſowen then planted, 
and that rather in the ſpring then in autumne, for ſo it groweth more 
ſweete and beareth the greater ſecede. It muſt be ſowen in and remoo- 
ued vnto a ground open vpon the ſunne and reaſonably drie, and lel- 
dome ſowen, as not aboue one yeere. It muſt be kept very cleanc fo 
long as it is in growing, and vntill it be come vnto his full growth, for 
otherwiſe bad weedes would choake ir. 

To haue very ſweete fennell, put your ſeede in a Marſellis fig, and 
ſo ſou it; or elſe mixt honie with the carth wherein you ſow it: or elſe 
ſteepe the ſeede in honit one or two nights before you ſow it, or elſe 
in the water of honie or in milke, changing the ſame and putting new 
in ſteede in ſuch ſort as we haue ſaid in the handling of melons. 

Fennell as well the leafe as the ſeede, is wh dedicated to the 

doen of the eies, & for this cauſe ſome draw the iuice of the leaues 
and whites they are yet tender, and drying it, keepe it for the! 

ſame effect. Sometimes the water of fennell is diſtilled all alone and 

by it ſelfe, or elſe mixtwith honie. The ſeede of fennell is good tore- 
2 2 — eee * hard of 

e ment vnto Ie. 

— —— 

be a gy tro manches as they 

b their 2 with aan vineger in canhen-pors ade Call 
cially whiles there is any exceſſiue heat. The | 

9 foie adele, eee 11 9 8 
ſeede 8 e doch: it 

N A and that fat, well manured, and oft watered. 
— — — Aga ſommer. The 

rootes mult bee defended from rats and miſe: tor this kinde of ver- 

mine doth it more iniurie then any other, which you ſhall finde and 

prouc true, if it pleaſe you but to make trial therecf. The * 


N 
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out of che leaues, and drawne vp into the noſtrils, doth purge the 2. purge ib 
head: made into a lee, eee, and ſcoureth away r 
flchines ofthe head. The broth wherein it hath boiled, is good againſt 
the beginning of a dropſie, as alſo for them that cannot make water Dropfie.” 
well, and which are ſubiect to gripings. e 
Mug woort, whether it be ſet or ſowen, craueth a drie and ſtonie . ort. 
ground, contrarie to another herbe te it, and called herbe S. 
lohn, and groweth in matſhes, and is indeede the male ſouthernwood. | 

 Mugwoort hath ſirgular force againſt the bitings of ſerpents yſed The vertu. 
as well inward as outward, as alſo againſt the plague: that it is ſo the 
Almaines doe ſufficiently prooue, who account not themſelues to 
haue any more ſoueraigne remedie againſt the plague then mug 
woort made into aſhes, and afterward boiled into a chymicall ſalt to 
vie ſo ſoone as they perceiue themſelues ſtriken with the plague, with 
fower or ſiue ounces of good wine or malmeſey, and afterward to goe 
lay themſelues doune in bed, to cauſe themſelues to ſweate two or 
three howers: ĩt hath ſingular vertues againſt the diſeaſes of the ma- 
tt: for the leaues put into a bag, ot made in forme of a cataplaline, 
and applied warme from 3 vnto the flankes, doe pro- f 
cure the termes, and doe appeaſe in like manner the matrix relaxed, a ode, > 
or out of order and place. The leaues ſtamped with oile of bitter al- „uli. 
_/ wonds and applied vnto the ſtomacke, doe ſtay the paine thereof. 
There is made a ſingular peſſarie to bring downe womens termes, 
wich the leaues of mugwoort, myrrhe and figs, all being braied with 
oile of lreos. The roote powdred and drunke with white wine, doth 
ſo purge the matrix, as that it caſteth foorth the mole and afterbirth: 
the iuice is with good ſucceſſe drunke againſt Opium: the powder of 
the dried leaues drunke with wine the waight of three drams, is ex- 
ceodingly good for the ſciatica: ſome ſay that the trauellex Which car- 
rieth mugwoort the whole herbe, tied vnto his legs or thighes, ſhall 
not finde hiuiſelfe wearie at all, and that hanged at the entries of hou- . 
ſes, it withholdeth all incantations and witchcraftes, When a woman Afeerbire, 
laboureth of clulde, and cannot auoide her afterbirth, there is nothing 
better, then to 2 vnto her vnder her nauell vpon her thighes and 
flankes, a cataplaſime made of mugwoort leaues boiled with barlie 
meale, but preſently after the childe or afterbirth is come forth, you 
muſt take away this cataplaſine, otherwiſe it would draw downe the 
matrix alſo. It you ſtampe the iuice of mugwoort wich the yelkes of 
egs boild, adding thereto hogs greaſe and the ſeede of cumin, and ap- 
plie it all in manner of a cataplaſme vpon the matrix, youſhall reme- 
die all the e ordinarily doth follow after childbirth. 

Tanhe as well the great as the ſmall groweth in moiſt places as Tanſey. 
vponthe brinkes of riuers and ſmall brookes, and ſometimesindrie .. 
3 we ſee it grow in waies, and in the edges of high _ E.. 

; eede 


Paine of the 
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Nept or cats 


nt. 


French lauau- 
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ſeede or ſlo 


Voort doth, and they are alſo as it were of the like vettues, 


the flowers, taken in the quantitie of two ſſ 


that is the cauſe why ſome call it wormebane. — pro- 
uoke vrine, and to breake the ſtone and grauell of the reines, eſpeci- 


ally in men, as fetherfeę doth the ſame in women. 


Fetherfew doth require the like ordering and ground that mug- 
both of 
them appropriate vnto the affeRes of the matrix, but fetherfew ſur- 
paſſeth in this, that the flowers, bur principally the leaues, ſtampt and 
applied vnto the teeth or eare of the ſide that aketh, it wholy aſſwa- 
geth the paine of the teeth. And chis is the cauſe why the Pariſiens 
doe call it Sangantte becaule the leaues thus ſtampt and applied, 
doe cauſe to diſtill out of the mouth drop after drop the flegmaticke 
humour, which cauſetli the ſaid toothache. It is good alſo for them 
which haue the ſwimming of the head, as alſo for them which are 
troubled with melancholie or with the ſtone, | 

Cats mint or nept is a kinde of calamint,whereof we haue ſpo- 
ken before, ſo called, becauſe that cats doe exceedingly delight in the 
ſmell thereof, and doe tumble themſelues round vpon the leaues and 
ſtalkes: it groweth without any great husbanding in marſhie and wa- 
2 as may eaſily be ſeene and tried. It is reported to haue a 
ſingular vertue in helping women to conceiue. In liłe manner phiſi- 


tions are woont to preſcribe bathes and fomentations made of this 


herbe, for women that cannot conceiue and haue children. 
French lauander being an herbe of a very good ſmell, and very 
vſuall in Languedoc and Prouence, doth craue to be diligently tilled in 
a fat ground and lying open to the ſunne. The decoction, ſirupe or 
diſtilled water doth comfort the braine and memorie, taketh away 
the obſtructions of the liuer, ſpleene, lungs and matrix: but ſuch as 
are cholericke muſt not vſe it, becauſe it diſquieteth them mightily 
in cauſing them vomite, and altering them much by bringing a heate 
vpon all the bodie. | | 
The drie, ſtonie and ſunne ſhining place is very fit for lauander, 
whether male or female: before it flower, it muſt be cut and picked 
very carefully, It is of a ſweete ſmell, and good when it is dried to put 
amongſt linnens and woollen clothes, imparting of his ſweetnes vnto 
them, and keeping of them from vermine. It is very excellent to com- 
fort weake and wearied ſinewes, or otherwile ill affected through 
ſome cold cauſe: and by reaſon here of baths and fomentations made 
of lauander for palſies, conuulſions, apoplexies, and other ſuch like 
affects, are very ſoueraigne: the flowers with cinnamome, nutmeg, 
and cloues, doe heale the beating of the hart: the diſtilled water of 
efuls, reſtoreth the 
loſt ſpeech, healeth the ſwounings and diſeaſe of the hart: the con- 
ſerue and diſtilled water thereof doe the like: the oile * vp 
| rheumes, 


) 


God a e. . ee | 
a Cohen e en in French — ö — — + 8 
e) groweth in grounde withour ſeede and v 
notwithſt to be often watered. The 
xd applied 5 thornes and prickes that 
EEC doth 
in like manner boy the childe out of the mothers bodie being in 
trauell. The wine wherein it hath beene ſteeped in ſmall quantitie 
doch make men pleaſant and cheerfull and apt to carnall on. nel, 
The ſeede thereof put into the eie, and turned many times round a- 7's cleare the 
bout the eie, doth cleanſe and cleerei it, in wiping away the fl Abe. 
humour, where with you ſhall i eee the ſeede to be lade 
as it ete wrapt in ſinall filmes after that it is taken — ies. 
The flowers and ſeed put in a veſſell full of ſweete wine whilesiryer 
purgeth, giueth it the taſte of malmeſey: it is true that ſuch ine will 

make one drunke and cauſe tlie headach as we ſee that beere 

. the bruers boile clarey inſteed of 

Nigella of the garden muſt be ſowen in a ground chat is fat and NA. 
well tilled. The fume of the ſeed taken doth ſtay —— 
braine, and cauſeth the ſmelling that is loſt to come —— 
with warerand vinegerandh eninthe mouth raſh 
ache, 

Swbbchal me rowerh rather in woods and eaten 18 4 

dens; notwitl g he that wil haue it in his garden muſt ſow it in 
a fat and well bartild ground, where the hear the ſunne commeth 
not verieftrongly. 2 
_  Ieſeraethroreioice the _ and — ſpin mes Cheereſulnes. 
lancholicke imaginations and : it is good not onely bi- 
tings and ſtingings of venemous — but alſo againſt the Jin 
whatſoeuer manner it be vſed: and further if any man doubt himſelfe 
to haue eaten any venemaus or ſoned meat as it falleth out often 
in them which haue eaten and ſueli like things: then 
this ſerueth for a ſingular — — te lame. Such as eſteeme 
it a fine thing to keepe bees tothe ende he ma OW their flying 2, heepe bee 
away and forſaking of their hiues, as alſo to to come againe from 
if they be gon away, doe rub the hiues with the flowers of ſweete from their hives 
balme : as on the contrarie to driue them and to cauſe them to for- 7 drive them 
lake chem they tub them with the flowers of fetherfe vp. | omg 
-  Cammomill as wellthewhite as the yellow hath no needs of Commenill, 
greatrilling : ir is ſufficientto plant ir in a drie, leane, and ſtonie 


ground. 5 | 
Cen- ng lar good to molliße, reſolue, ,rarific,and! log). To mellifie, re- 
ſen, and in this reſpett there is no remedie better for laſſtudes or cn fe. 
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weariſomnes without iuſt outward cauſes then bathes made with tlie 


leaues and flowers thereof: the leaues of re with 
uhite wine, make a verie e wean cure all ſorts ofagues, 5 eſ- 
tally tertians:for which reaſon the prieſts of — conſecrate 
iyproſthoſnuncs alſo the water of cammonilldrunke arme in the 
beginning of che fir, doth throughly heale the tertian by votmit:: the 
— of cammomull yet greene, being dried vpon a tyſe or hot fire- 
an, do by and by appeaſe the headach. 

iel A erefrth no ground be it fat or be it dtie, andyeri it loueth 


| 3 22 Me lilot doth mollifie, reſolue, and rariſie às dot cam · 


momill, and ye eldeth a verie good ſinell, eſpeciallywhenit is new or 
when it raineth in ſommer: neee any part or mem. 


ber wbatſoeuer it be. 


Apples of le. Many men being verie de frousto adorne and ſet forth their gar- 


boile them in water, and _ 


demwiehall ſortsof plants, doe amongſt therreſtprotude to furniſi it 
les of lone (hie hthe Latimies call Cal, bin, by reafon of 
4 of their fruit, which is as thicke as a cucumber drau ing 
towards a red colour. They muſt be ſowen in the ſpring ina fat and 


well battild ſoyle, and where the ſunne hath great power, becauſe 


they cannot abide any cold: chey eraue che like cen and busban- 
- er cucumber doth. 

licariſh mouths let not to be Se eee then 
of muſhrooms: they take away their in py cut them in tices, 
them in the flower of meale and 
butt er or oile,and then caſt vpo epper and ſalt: this kinde of 
meate is good for 8 as are 2 + ned to dallie with eommon 
dames . ſhort heeld huſwiues, we; or it is windie, and withall in: 


gendreth cholericke humdurs, infinite obſtructions and headach, ſad- 


uhich is ſpoken of the roote whichis not ſo eoolir 
+. hathvertue on tlie contrarie to drie, ſoften, and re 


nes, melancholike-dreames, and in the ende long entinung agues: 
and therefore it were better to forbeare them 

Mandrakes aſwell the male as tlie female is more acce _ and 
to be commended, for the beautie of his leaues, fruit, and whole plant, 
then for the ſmell: it hath : it muſt be ſowen or planted in ſome ſha+ 
dowed place,afar.and well battild ground, and be keptfrom! the cold 


which it altogither deteſterhand cannot abide. 


The apples of Mandrakes procure ſleepe, if you put but oneeof 
them vnder your eare when you are laide in bed: it is Fall but fables 
hi as the apple, and 

reſolue all the hardnes 


of the liuer, ſpleene, kings euill, and ſuch other tumours, how hard 
and te bellious ſocuer that they be. Whichus more ;Dioſcoriderrepor- 
teth that if one boile the rootes of mandrakes with worie forthe 


ſpace of ſixe howers,it maketh the iuory ſo tractable, and ſofteperh it 
in an ſort as that yo my! ſer whatimpreign pon inoti 


ade 
pleaſe: 
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peraduenture ſuch as bring vs vnicornes borne fromelience, 
vie ſuch eee eren, dealing W 

. lender they are able i in 2 ſort to ſoften iuorie or the harts 

horne, and thereby likewiſe able to mor ke it tu the ſame forme which | 

ve rect | l at this day: >. 6001 05 vhio ex 10 

ithin this ſinall time there bath beene ſeene aiplanc ſome - Golden apples. 
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E fins (ok debuered the forme of ſetting herbes in 
order, as well ſuch as are of a ſyecte linell, asthoſe which 
Mu} Re 
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quarters anom we wil 
roportions of diuers and in la 
thus courſe I cannot ſet thee dow ne an vniuerſall, and as it were in- 
uiolable preſeript and ordinance, ſeeing the faſhions of proportions 
doc. ped tg pr yponthe ſpiritand inuentionof chagurdinery and 
partly vpon the pleaſure of the maſter and Lord vnto hom the. 
— and garden appertaineth: the one whereof'is lead by tlie 

and s and winding; of his braine-zthe other by the 
pleaſing of his eie according to his beſt fantaſie. Notwithſtanding that 
there may not any thing be here omitted, which might worke your 
better contentment and greater plealure, by looking Span the beau- 
tie and — garden- plot: I istend to let befere you 
SOIL of proportions, and the manner of drawing of them 


* 
_— 2 
e ee e e eee 


cunn to the end you may haue the meanes to chuſe thoſe which 


Ide ght you and beſt agree with your good liki e 
e 


| 
* _ youto great thankes and acknowl cat! 
9 — Moumſſer bebe pe. en ages in mA n 
_ excellent man in this arte, not onely in Frauncs, but alſo in all 
405 and not vnto me, ho ſhall be * his mouth i indelivering 
what he bath aid, written, and communicared vnto me in precepts, 
yet extant and to be ſeene with the eie. To come therefore vnto the 
matter, all the ſweet ſmelling herbes and others for noſegaies, which 
e haue mentioned before, are not fit and * to make * 


* 


w_ * 


SD. wr 2 
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the proportionsare 
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of ayeere olde to male 


it is to be leſt o 


a —— e 
wikeriyme, e ſage; marierom, 2 like, are fitte woe 
vſed about the — | crete — —— 


ee. ren 


een. 

The herbes — —— —— 
and thicker ſet ofleaues, then thoſe whereof proportions of quarters 
either whole or broken are made, or yet the * which are in the 
middeſt of the borders, 3 of 47 met or quarter, 
may be ſeene and diſcerned more eat 

Icall in theſe places that the bor rwhich com paſſerh the pro- 

on orquarter about, as alſo the alleyes of the "garden: I call 
— quarters, thoſe many ſinall — whieh are ſundred ani 
aden ae her — ropot — ut h 


er ; 
elſe vnequally ſqua — ky. — een. 
der then they — 2 Or elſe of the forme and Ape ofa 

or of a forme and faſhion that i 8 mixt of a round an e def 
ſome ſuch other forme, as ſhall pleaſe the gardener: as for example 
he faſhion of aflower-deluce,of a cruelones knot,uf a lion autpant, 
and other ſuchlike portraitures. nl 9143 a 

That which ſhall be in the wid ofthe proportions with borders, 
or without borders,ſhall be of a ſquare forme, or of the faſhion of an 


- ene rounde, or mixt of a ſquare and a rounde, or ſome other ſuch 


it muſt not be ouer high, bur leſſe and ſhorterthen thoſe where with 

that ſo it may not hide ot binder the fight 

of any part of the quarter, It is true indeede that in this middlemoſt 
you may ſer an herbe of a meane and middle height, yea, or ſome 

Ech aß as for 10 bignes may reſemble a ſhrub or little tree, hut it 

not be thicke ſer with leaues, nor-ſpreadir far abroad, but rather 
foorth his ſtalke vpright as doth the bay and eypresrree, 

But in reſpe& of the beautie and comelines of the qu 

muſt not plant any thing in it, or if you do plant any herbe, y 

ſee that it be of a ſhorter ſtalke then that which compaſſetl it about: 

the knot that is made of borders, muſt conſiſt but of to ſortes of 


herbes ; asfor 2 oflauander or roſemarie, or boxe for the a | 
ri 


If you be diſpoſed 22 5 any herb in the midſt of broken quarters, 
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der: andofpenny-royall or hy ſſope within. It is true that in the midſt 
and fower corners thereof, there may be ſer ſome cypres or roſema- 
tie, or ſome ſuch __ ne or _ tree, you is _— euer ſet wich 
leaues, nor ſpreading farre abroad, but riſing in height vpright. 

But ee 3 my be May of diuers 
and differing herbes, which notwithſtanding may not grow great and 

tall, bicauſe they would hinder the view of the garden, but they muſt 
be ſhort and thinne ſet with leaues, as ſage, penny-royall, margerom, 
camomill, daifies, violets, baſill, rue, and ſuch others, which herbes 
ſnall be planted in diuers quarters, to the ſetting foorth of greater va- 
rietie in the knot, and to giue grace vnto the little quarters. It is true 
that within ſome round quarters, or ſquares of broken quarters, you 
may worke ſome ſmall birdes, men, or other ſuch pourtraitesmade of 
roſemarie, according to your pleaſure and the inuention of your gar- 
dener. 

The herbes wherewith proportions are ſet ont and deckt, muſt 
be planted of rootes or {lips: the time to plant them is lanuarie, Fe- 
bruarie, March, and April. ae 

It is true that if you plant herbes, eſpecially penny-royall and la- 
nander vpon ſlips: the time of gathering of good plants will be at the 
end of Ianuary, and in the monerh of Februarie, and not later, bicauſe 

this kinde of (lip will not be frozen by any froſt that may happen, and 
withall in the meane time it doth not ſtande in neede of watring, bi- 
cauſe it hath taken roote before the hot times of the yeere come in. 

* Againe,ifyoulet herbes of the roote,you muſt ſtate till Marchand 
Aprilſ, and looke well to it that your herbes haue ſound, liuing, and 
euerie way ſufhcient roots, for ocherwiſe they u ill not be able to pro- 
ſper, ſpread, and grow in the earth, but will die forthe moſt part. It is 
meete alſo that when they are planted, you ſhould water them often, 
bicauſe of the heat then growing more and more euery day, for other- 
wiſe they will wither, or grow ſinalland dyarfiſh,or die right out. 

Wherfore for the greater aſſurednes, I could wiſh you to plant your 
herbes rather of llips then of rootes: for beſides that, t will be more 
eaſie and of leſſe charge and coſt to purchaſe flips, then to purchaſe 

the whole herbes with their rootes: it will be alſoleſſe labour and tra- 
uaile for you to preſerue and make to growe the one then the other: 
for the ſlips will aſſuredly grow without watering, and not itliſtan- 
ding any froſt, and they wil ſhew faire and thicke leaued, by ſuch time 
as ſommer ſhall begin: to plant within the earth, hether it be roote, 
or ſlip, you mult caſt trenches, rather with ſome ſhort handled hand- Serfouerteþ- 
forke,or hand ſpade, then with a dibble, which you ſhall finde a great ce. 
deale more cahe. | 10 | 

Behold heere the greateſt part of the things which you are dili- 

gently to looke vnto before you put your hande to the worke 1 ca- 
1 3 | ſting 
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* proportions or knots : and whereas their whole beantie 
and commendation doth conſiſt in a well fruned and proportioned 
forme, and in a well carried and appointed order of di 1 them, 
ſuch as may delight the eie: to the end you may attaine this commen- 
dable and well pleaſing kinde of proportion in the contriuing of your 
quarters, you muſt firſt caſt what is the ſpace and whole contents of 
your quarter, wherein you meane to draxy your proportions, that ſo 
according to the ſaid contents, you may fit them with ſuch forme ag 
the place will affoord. After that you ſhall haue in your hande many 
meaſures of ſmall corde and yet ſufficient ſtrong: many cord-reeles 
and dibbles, and ſuch otherthings to finiſh the proportions which you 
defireto haue draune in your quarter. : 

And thus much concerning the meanes which you ſhall vſe inthe 
finiſhing vp of a knot with borders. Before you ſtretch your line to 
drawe and caſt the ſhape ofit, you muſt firſt take the bredth and 

of the border, and that ſuch as the quantitie of the ground may 
conueniently and handſomely beare, and ſo make it more long and 
broad, or elſe long and broad accordingly. 

It is true that if you haue ground inough,as about ſome ſixtie foot 
ſquare, after the meaſure of a common foote, every one containi 
twelue inches, you may make your border large inough; botand? 
you haue leſſe quantitie of ground, then you muſt make your border 
eſſe, & the proportions at large: you ſhalſo finiſh vp your borders, as 
that in the midſt of them you may haue ſome pretty litle knot. When 
you haue caſt your grounde, you ſhall begin to ſtretch your line with 

ood and firme line-recles, to take the bredch and length of your 
orders round about, Then you ſhall draw your line a croſſe, from the 
which eroſſe, and from about the which ſaid borders, you ſhall not 
drary vp your line and linc-reeles,vntil you haue marked out all your 
border, or at the leaſt one ſide, or halfe of it, bicauſe this is the direc- 
torie, for the whole quarter and border to: this is it whereby you mult 
be guided and directed for the making of compaſſes and largenes of 
our ſquares and rounds. Furthermore you may ſtretch your line in 
the midſt of the border, thereby to take the 5 midſt, and that for 
to direct and guide you. Furthermore you ſhall haue two lines of the 
length of ho rode or quarter, and two foote ouer,and theſe are cal» 
led the flying or running lines, for that they ſerue to carrie or remoue 
from place to place, forthe planting of herbes in the ſaide borders, 
Againe, you ſhall ſtretch out a line from corner to corner, bicauſe that 
without ſuch line you cannot make vp your corners. And thus is the 
manner of making your borders. As concerning the knot contained 
within the borders:to take the meaſure of the proportions or ſquares, 
you muſt haue to ſmmall rods,of therhicknes of a chombe,of willow, 
or ſome other ſtraight wood, the one eight foote long, and _ other 
| | | cwWWIxt 


| 
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betwixt three and fower, the long one to ſerue for the largeſt workes, 
and the ſhort for the ſmaller; vpon which rods you 2 out 
your proportions, whereof you meane to wake your ſquares, or any 
other forme that ĩt ſhall pleaſe you to make. For round workes you 
muſt haue an e called of the gardeners Billebo- 
quet, the patterne whereof you ſhall ſee heereafter, but giue it what 
name irpleaſerk you, but this is the manner ot making of it. You ſhall 
take a prop or ſtandard, ſomewhat tlueker then your thombe , you 
ſhal put thereto a line of the ſame thicknes ee gardening lines 
of three or fowre foot long, or according to the length & greatnes 
that you would haue your rounds of. Vpon this line ſhall you make 
knots, according to the bignes or outſide ofthe worke, and then aa 
other knot for the ſecond or inward circle of the round, which ſhal be 
eight or nine inches, or leſſe if you will; but I tell you before hande 
that if you make them any leſſe, the border wil be ouerſhadowed, and 
withall will not laſt and continue ſo long: and yet Ifill referre it to 
your owne diſcretion. To euery knot ofthe ſaid line for to make your 
rounds withall,you ſhallmake faſt, right ouer againſt the not, on the 
backſide thereof, a little ſticke ſome fowre fingers long, more or leſſe 
as you ſhall moſt fancie, and of the thicknes of your little ves By 
the meanes of theſe knots ſhorter or longer, you ſhall make your 
rounds ſo many, and ſo big, or ſo little, as ſhall ſeeme good vnto you. 
Ifirmay not rather ſtande with yourliking to make two Bilboquets, 
one for your ſinall rounds, and another for your greater. This figure 
following doth ſhewe the forme and faſhion that muſt be followed in 
ving your lines for the making of your quarters with borders. 
Thele draughts will ſerue alſo ro make a border to broken quar- 
ters, with ſome ſinall whole and vnbroken proportions irthe midſt, 
euen as you do ſee a ſquare in the midit , _ ſhall further heereafter 
ſee it in other portraitures which ſhall be ſer out for Foun vſe. To work 
the more ſurely,you ſhall ler all your lines be ſtretched out in length, 
and your ſtandards, props, or dibbles faſt in the grounde, vntill ſuch 
time as you haue throughly finiſhed the border, that is to ſay, your 
croſſe lines in the midſt, as alſo thoſe which paſſe from corner to cor 
ner, and thirdly thoſe which make the ſides of the borders. All which 
fide lines are noted with the letter B. The others which are marked 
withthe letter A. are the running or fly ing lines, which are carried 
from one place to another to make middle partitions, to the 
treading of the roundes, and to the e of the ſaide border, and 
when as one (ide is done, they are then to be taken vp, and to be 


pr ht done elſe where. And 2 that heere be fowre, yet two is 


cient, at the diſcretion of the gardener, who according as his num- 
ber of workefolkes is more or leſſe ſhall ſtretch and drawe moe or 


fewer lines. | 
| Y 4 The 
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The manner to ſtretch the lines to make a quarter of broken ſquares. Let 
reſt and abide in their places the lines till you haue finiſhed the propor- 
tions. Tale the meaſure of the ſtandards of the croſſe and corner line, he- 
ther it be a ſquare or around, and let there be ſo many of them and as great 
as the ground will beare. And if perhaps you would plant any thing in the 


middeſt of the quarter, helpe yout ſelfe with the running lines and their 


ſtandards, to plant there what you would, without putting downe any 
y: andthoſeyou muſt not flacke, 
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When the herbes aſwell of the borders, as of the quarter are 


by reaſon 
will fall to 
the ſunne, 


vpper face thereof As concerning roundes, you muſt cut them for 
the ſight of the countrie, as round as euer you can. To cut the border 


ws ether it be of lauander, roſemarie, or boxe, yoli muſt vſe the ordi- 
naar ſheeres, which haue handles of wood, To cut other ſmaller and 
leſſe herbes, you mult haue ſheeres lik thoſe which tailers vie. 
The one and fiftith Chapter. 
Of the manner to keepe and preſerue berbes, either fer the v ſe 
; | of the por, or of phiſicke, or ſut bh as are of a 
_ ſweere ſmell and ſauour. 


ty whe ue taken yp the roote inthe moneth of October, at ſuch time 


1 


The preſeruing Tm roctee? Elicamp ane is preſerued after this ſort. When you 


as it is very ripe, you mult firſt rake away all the ſand and earth 
which is about it with a rough linnen cloath, or with a ſtrainer; after 
that you muſt ſerape it al ouer with a very ſharp knife, and according 
as the rootes are of bignes, to cleaue them in two, three, moe or leſſe 
peeces of a fingers length, and boile them ina braſſe cauldron with 
vineger, and that in ſuch ſort, as that the ſlices may not burne within 
the © 4 wal „ ee muſt be dried in the Reap r 
put into a new pot well puched, and cured wine put vnto them, a 
| 8 1 be . and a good deale 


of ſauorie preſſed downe vpon them, and then the veſſell cloſe ſhut 

vp and couered well with leather. Other wiſe: You mult carefullie 

looke that the rootes be made very cleane, and then cut in two or 

three peeces of a fingers Rog „then afterwarde for the ſpace of a 

whole day, youmult infuſe them in water vpon hot embers, and af- 
 terward boile them with t iſe orchriſe as much hony, or ſugar. Ls 
Conſerweof kl. There may hikewiſe conſerue be made of the roote of Elecam- 
campane roots pane after this manner: make very cleanethe rootes of Elecampane 
as wehaneſaid, and cut them in ſmall ſlices: infuſe them a long time 


vpon hot embers in water, and after to boile chem ſo long as till chey 


be tender ſodden: then ſtampe them and ſtraine them — 5 
nuuen 
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linnen cloth or ſtrainer, and in the ende boile them vp with thriſe 
as much honie or ſugar. 
vou may in like manner preſerue and conſerue many other roots, Preſerves and 
as gentian, piony, corne flagge, wild vine, parſeneps, Althæa or marſh die 
mallowes,tu carets,radiſhes,nauers,caraway, Iringus, and ſuch ; ee, 
other like, all which wil be the more pleaſant, if you put vnto the con- vine habe 
ſerued or preſerued alittle cinnamom. Laſtly, be it knowne that by mrneps and 
this word confected, preſeruing or confection is to be vnderſtoode, Althea. 
the remaining of the roote or other thing (whatſoeuer it is, that is _ if 5 
preſcrued or confected) hole: and by the word conferue or conſer- wing cn ho 
ued,isto be vnderſtood that manner of ordring things, whereby they ſeruing. 
are ftamped,and beaten very ſmall. | ava 
Purſlaine is preſerued in this manner: gather purſlaine before The preſer#ing 
it haue caſt the ſeede, take the tendreſtſtalkes thereof, and the fulleſt T. nt. 
of leaues,from theſe youſhal rake the roots, and waſh them through- 
from thedand and earth that miglit hang about them, afterwarde 
4 theni a little, euen ſo long as till you perceiue them to begin to 
wither, afrerward put them vp handſomely in ſome barrell or little 
veſſell of earth, in manner of little beds, euery bed ſufficiently eoue- 
red with falr. When the barrell or veſſell ſhall be full, powre therein- 
to a ſufficient quantitie of vineger, or elie one part of veriuice and 
two of vineger. This be ing done ſer the veſſell in ſome drie place, and 
not moiſt, tor n ee preſerue ſhould ſmell any thing of muſti- 
nes, and looketo it well that the purſlaine be continually eouered 
ouecr with the pickle. And when you woulde vſe it, waſh it firſt with 
warme water or wine, afrerwarde make it vp in ſalades with ſalade 
oile. After the ſame manner ſampier,the ſprouts of aſparagus, harts- 7he preſerve ef 
horne,rrickmadame, broome flowers, the flowers of capers, cucum- e 
bers, limons, orenges, plums, peares, and ſuch like may be pre- . rn 
ſerued. | | - Pe, 
Lettuſe is preſerued after this ſort, they take the ſtalkes of lettuſe 7'be preſerving 
cleane 1 the leaues puld off, euen from the loweſt part of Fleriaſis. 
them, vnto where you perceiue the leaues to grow tender, and theſe 
ſtalkes you muſt ſalt in a little trough or traie, and ſo let them conti- 
nue a day and a 1 that they haue turned the ſalt into brine: 
after this they muſt he waſhed in the ſame brine of ſalt, and after that 
they haue beene ſpraind, they are laide abroad vpon hurdles, vntill 
they be well dried: afte — there muſt bee put vpon them dried 
dill, fennell, a little rue, and leekes 8 ſmall: after all this 
the ſaid ſtalkes are put vp in a pot thus dried, and there is pow red in 
vpon them a pickle which is made of two parts of vineger, and one of 
ſalt mn this, in ſtee de of a double linnen cloth to couer it; 
there muſt be thruſt in good ſtore of dryfennell vpon them, in ſuch 
fort as tliat the pickle may {well vp and ouer couer them. And euer- 
| more 
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more in all eonfections it muſt be a ſpeciall great care that they re- 


maine not drie, and to that end to powre in pickle oftentimes, if by 
turning them aſide you ſee they haue neede. After this faſhion may 
9 9 Pe | ee . - tender ſhutes of 3 , the 
y tender crops of thyme, ſauorie, organic, radiſhes, be pres 
— and ſuch preſerues muſt bee made in the beginn of — 


ing 
mer. 


The herbes mern, with ſalt and vineger are chiefly ordained 
for ſalades: but theſe that are made with ſugar or honie, do ſerue for 
the vſe of phiſicke : ſuch are thoſe which follow heereafter. 

What is menthy There is but very ſeldome any preſerues made of the lowers and 
the word pre- leaues of herbes, I ynderſtand by this preſerue taken properly, the 
ſerve. preſeruing of things whole and not ſtanipe and beaten into one bo- 
die: notwithſtanding who ſo is diſpoſed to preſerue the flowers or 
The preſerving leaues of herbes, may do it in this faſhion : take the teaues or flowers 
of hearbe; and of ſuch herbes as you will preſerue,make them very cleane, afterward 
fer. without any manner of ſtamping of them, put them all whole into 
ſome veſlell wherein you will keepe them: caſt vpon them a ſuffici- 
ent competencie of fine ſugar made in powder, and ſo ſet them to ſun- 
ning in the veſſell. | | ; 
Alſo in this ſort, boile them at a ſmall fire with ſugar, ſo long as till 
the ſugar become asthicke as a ſirupe, and after put them in a veſſell. 
Otherwiſe, after that you haue diligently clenſed the leaues or the 
flowers ofthe herbes, put them in an earthen pot or glaſſe, and after 
powre into them of boiled ſugar of the conſiſtence of a ſirupe and wel 
clarified. Thus may roſes, leaues of mynts, fpleenewoort, maiden- 
haire, ſorrell, ceterach, bugloſſe, & ſuch like be preſerued: the flowers 
of marigolds, ſuccorie, violets, broome, ſage, and other ſuch like: and 
Preſerue: are ſuch preſerues are more acceptable then conſerues: bicauſe the flo- 
moredelight= wers and leaues doe in better ſort retaine and keepe their natural 
ſmell thus, then in conſerues: for in conſerues they are pouned with 
„ ſagar, which doth rebate very much the naturall ſinell of the leaues 
or flowers. 5 
Now as concerning making of conſerues of leaues or flowers of 
herbes, you muſt keepe this courſe; take the tendreſt parts of the 
flowers or leaues, and caſt away the hardeſt, ſũch as are the white 
tailes of roſe leaues, the ſtalkes of myntcs,ſpleenwoort,maden-haire 
and ſuch like: make them very cleane, and bray themafterward in a 
' marble morter, or of other ſtone, with a peſtill hard & ſolide inough, 
and that ſo long as till they become in manner of a paſte: and then 
put vnto them twiſe or thriſe as much ſagar or honie. And if it fall out 
that the leaues or flowers ſo ſtamped be of themſelues ſomewhat too 
moiſt, as the leaues of violets, water lillies, and ſſe be, then put 
thereto great quantitie of the powder of lugar, When you _ us 
| one, 
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done, put them into an earthen veſſell, and ſet them abroad a ſun- 
ing a whole moneth, that ſo their ſuperſſuous moiſture may be ſpent 
by che heate of the ſunne, but they muſt be ſtirred euery day: Or if 
you had rather, do thus: ſet the veſſels vpon hot aſhes,torhe end they 
may take a litle boile, but this is not ſo good, as the ſetting of them in 
the ſunne, After this manner may the flowers of roſemarie, mari- 
olds, betonie, pionie, margerome, balme, ſcabious, elder tree, mints, 
mitorie, eiebright, ſuccorie, of the lowers ofthe peach tree, ſage, 
broome,orenges,mallowes,bollihocke, and other ſuch like, the tops 
of thyme, hiſſope, and wormwoodgthe conſerue whereof we haue ſaid 
before to be yery ſoueraigne in the dropſie, as alſo the conſerue of 
peach tree flowers, and that of brooine flowers, for the obſtructions of 
the reines and ſpleene. And foraſmuch as the conſerues of violets 
8 roſes are in great vic and requeſt, ye will ſpeake particularlie of 
erm, | 
To make conſerue of roſes, you mult take the leaues of roſes cunſerve of r- 
white or red, which are not as yet open and blowen, you muſt make ſs. 
them cleane,and ſtainpe them withour being dried before, in a ſtone 
morter, and after put mer thriſe their waight in ſugar, and then put 


it vp in a glaſſe veſſell well couered with parchment, and ſet in the 
ſunne the ſpace of three moneths, and ſtirring it almoſt euery day. If Conſerne ef drie 
you would make cohſerue of drie roſes, boile in halfe a pound of roſe roſe, 
water, one whole pound orthereabout of fine ſugar: afrerward when 
you ſee that all the water is conſumed, caſt into the ſugar an ounce of 


drie roſes made into powder, boile themalrogither reaſonablie, and 
afregwith a ſpatule of woode,you ſhall make your conſerue into mor- 
ſels or cakes;otherwiſe,make three infuſions of roſes in roſe water, let 
the third ſettle,the bottome whereof you ſhall let alone, as being the 
earthie and groſſe part, taking that onely that is aboue, and in it you 
ſhall boile fine ſugar: and after that, you ſhall caſt thereinto halfe an 
ounce or thereabout of dried roſes in pouder, and do in like manner 
after ward, as hath beene already ſaid. 

To make conſerue of violets, you muſt take the freſh and newe Conſtrecif vis- 
flowers of violets, and take from them their taile, and the little greene je, 
cup,by which they hang), and after drie them ſome ſmall time in the 
ſhadow of the ſunne, to take from them their ſuperfluous moiſture 
which they haue: after that braie them in a ſtone mortar, with twiſe 

fo much ſugar, and put them in a glaſſe veſſell, which ſhall be ſer to 
ſunne, for the ſpace of three moneths, and ſtirred very oft during the 
ſaid time, as hath beene alreadie ſaid of the conſerue of roles. 

If you would make conſerue of drie violets, make one or two in- conſerne of dri 
fuſions of violets, and in them boile fine ſugar, afterward caſting halfe la. 
an ounce of powdred violets to one — of ſugar, then boiling them 
alitle cogither, you ſhall wich a ſpatule make your conſerue _ | 

| morſe 


nd Booke of 
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The For to make muſtard, you mult picke and clenſe your ſeede v 
—_ 0 well, ſearce it, waſh it r ace iter leaue bo whole — 
| in the water, then take it out, and when you haue wrung it or preſſed 
it (as neere as you can) drie with your hande, then put it in a nee or 
verie cleane mortar, and braic it wich a pettill th ſtrongvineger, 
and then after that ſtraine ir. Some make a very pleaſant muſtarde in 
this maner.- Take two ounces ofthe ſeed of Senuie, halfe an ounce of 
cinamome,pound them very ſmall, and with hony and vineger make 
a paſte, and of the paſte little loaues, yer om ſhall dry in the ſunne 
or ouen: and when you woulde vſe it, di one or ſome of one of 
your loaues in veriuice or vineger,or ſome other _ 
Some to take away the grearſharpenes that is in it, do ſteepe the 
ſeed in new wine, during vintage time, and then małce it as we haue 
Muſtard of ſaide alreadie, after they put it in little barrels, ſuch as muſtarde of 
an Aniou is Dont to be put in. The people of Dijon make it in ſmall 
+ loaues,andwhenthey will vſe it they diflolue it in vineger. The mu- 
Muſftardef ſtard of Dijon hath woonne the praiſe from all other, either bicauſe 
92255 ofthe ſeed growing there, which is better then that of other countries, 
or * of the making thereof, which the inhabitants there doe 
performe more carefully then in other places. 
Preſeraing ef To preſerue cucumbers, you mult put them in lees of white wine, 
evcumbers, v hich are not ee, e. in a boerse ſtop it well. Other- 


0 


wiſe, you muſt put them in ſalt brine, or elſe hang them in ſome veſſell 

ge a little vineger, but ſo alſo the veſſell muſt bee verie well 

1 t. 10 f ens ry PAL} | 

F Some proſerue them in an earthen veſſell,with ſale, vineger;and 

. : others caſt them into ſandy pits, and couer them with 

che ſeed of ſenuie bruſed with vineger, and after that put vpon them 
drie haie and earth. | l | 

be preſerving To preſerue gourdes, take them when they are tender and cut 

ef gourdes, them, then powre vpon them warme water, and let them coole in the 
open aire for a aß ts ſpace: after that Gave them in ftrong alt 
brine, and ſo you ſhall preſerue them a long time: or elſe drie them 
in the ſunne, and after hang them vp in ſome ſmokie place. In France 
they are preſerued all winter being hangd vp vnder ſome chamber 
floore, or ſet in rowes vpon plankes, eſpecially the citruls. 

Howto keepe Io keepe onions, you muſt dry them in the ſunne, and afterward 

6231075, put them in ſome e, lace and well aired. Some preſerue them af- 
ter this manner: fi 1 dry them in the ſunne, and laie Thyme and 
ſauorie below in the bottome ofa pot, and lay the onions aboue, put- 
ting therunto pickle, which ſhallbe made of three 2 of vineger, & 
one of falt brine, and aboue this againe a bunch or ſmall bundell of ſa- 


uorie, to the ende that by the weight of it the onions may * ones 
one 
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done into the pickle : and when they are ſo drencht, as that they 
have receiaed of the pickle into rheir-owneiuice » thenthey fllyp 
and afterward preſerue them the whole yeere in vineger. | 


The tuo and fikith Chapter. 


Ah briefe diſcourſe of ſmall and greut trees as well ſtrange at 
growing in the conntrie phat red or remoned in the © 


Lerden : and firft of ſuch as arbours” 
| made of. 0 


H E Garden of pleaſure N beene deuiſed and ordained 
T orcveondy receaiongtchectcteLandofce farme(aghch 

alreadie beene ſaid) and ſeeing that this his recreation cannot 
be alrogither ſo great and ſo ſufficient in the onely ſmell of flowers 
and ſiveere herbes, as and if there be withall preſented vnto the ſight 
the view of ſtrange and countrie borne- trees both great and ſmall, 
which doe not onely ye eld a more pleaſant ſmel without compariſon, 
then the herbes; but doe alſo ( che greateſt part of them) bring forth 
fruits of great wonder and admiration, as pomegranate- trees, caper- 
trees, citron-· trees, orange trees, limon- trees, citron trees of Aſſy ria, 
date- tre es, fig-trecs, oliue - trees, baſtard- ſene- trees, and others ſuch 
like, Therefore, to the ende we may leauc nothing out of our gar- 
den, whereof the Maſter of the houſe may reape any ſolace, we will 
ſpeake briefly,of handling and husbanding of great and finall trees 
which muſt be planted in it, ofwhich ſome are imployed as neceſſarie 
about arbours, and the garden is to be ſer about with them: they are 
the cypres · tree, iuniper- tree, ſauin- tree, cedar-tree, roſe- tree, box- 
tree; and others — are ſowen or ſet 4 and remooued ynto 
beds only proper vnto them, or into veſſels and caſes, as the bay tree, 
mulberrie- tre e, date · tree, pine · tree, citron- tree, orange- tree, limon- 
een ſuch like, which ſhall be ſpoken of here- 

er, . 10 


The cypres-tree,as well the male as the female, notwithſtanding The creitree. 
that in the Ille of Creere, doth grow in great tutts and forreſts with- ä 


out any ſotwii lancing of his oe accofd: notwithſtanding in 
tlus countrie it eannot be got to thriue; without the great paines of 
the gardner, and notable goodnes of the ground: for naturally it de- 
lighteth not but in hot countries, where it groweth as one would wiſh 
i: it groweth either ſet or ſowen in a drie ground far from flouds, ri- 
vers, marri irtie and moiſt places, and on the tops and ſides of 
hils u here the ſhineth, better then in valleies: it abhorreth all 
manured ground eipecially and moſt of all, be it neuer ſo little; yea if 
one doe but fill a treuch with dung round n rel, 
5 | a 1 w 
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l dye ina ſhort time: | ing it is requiſite ſome certaine 
time before you plant it, to pu r, mould into the pit where 
you intend to plane it or to ſow it. Thus is as it were a woonder of na- 


ture in the ſeede of this tree, which, _ it be ſo ſmall as that one 
can ſcarce ſee it, yet it wy le foorth ſo goodly and ſo tall a tree. 
When youſow it, you muſt ſo it in es, froin after the twentith 
of October yntill winter, and neere vnto it ſome barley: for there is 
ſuch great familiaritie betwixt theſe two ſeedes, that they grow as it 
were in ſpite one of another; d e it will come to paſſe, that 
hen it is a great barley yeere, it will be alſo a great cypres yeere. If 
you remooue it, doe the like: but be carefull in the meane time not to 
water it nor to prune it, or ſnip off the tops of it, for it cannot indure 
an wound, be it neuer ſo little. This tree hath a male & a female: the 
male groiveth more high, hath his branches and boughes more cloſe 
ight togither, and bringeth forth fruit or nuts, bur ſo doth not 


The cypres- tree beareth fruit and flouriſheth three ſeuerall 
times a yeere, as in lanuarie; May, and September: and therefore 
at theſe times you muſt gather the nuts, which you ſhall drie in the 
ſunne to małce them eaſie to breake, and take out the ſeede, which 
you muſt likewiſe drie in the ſunne, and, if you be deſirous to ſowe it 
(the ſit time for which is Aprill in verie hot countries, and May in 
e ee. ones: and in this countrie from the twentith of October 
vntil winter) you muſt chuſe a dry, faire, & calme day; & being ſowen, 
you ſhall riddle ouer it with a ſmall riddle, open aboue, ſome earth in 
an euen and equall ſort about the thicknes of two or three fingen, 
and after that ſo ſoone as n of the ground, you 
muſt be watchfull ouer the ants, and alſo beſprinkle it with water cue- - 
rie third day before the ſunne riſe, or elſe after the ſunneſet, which is 
much the better: but after that it is growen aboue the carth,you mult 
not water it but verie ſeldome, for often watering of it would make it 
die: but inſteed of this, it muſt be carefully weeded, pruned, and digd, 
but wichout touching of the roote: neither muſt you goe vpon it, for 
treading vpon it w ith your feete killethit: and whereas for the firlt 
and ſecond yeere it is verie tender; you muſt couer the head of itfor 
that time to keepe it from the burning heat of the ſunne by day, and 
the pinching cold ofthe froſtie nights, euen ſo as we haue ſaid of me- 


lons: the laying of the earth light about it ſpoken of before, is to be 


vnderſtood of the time of his yoong yeeres, and whiles it is growing; 
for after it hath once perfected 2 — and bowes, it hath no mote 
need either of that or any other labour and helpe. It is woont to be 
remooued being betwixt five and ſixe yeeres old, and that in March 
or in Aprill, and becauſe it ſeattereth and ſpreadeth abroad his roots, 
and pearceth not farre downeward wich them, the pit where into ic u 
1 £4 | to 


tle depth, whereas in ntrie | 
The gardiner muſt be carefull to keepe it from ants , becauſe 
tle worme loueth cypres aboue all other things, and cauſeth it often- 
. times to die. | | * 115 1 
The wood of cypres is better then any other to make coffers, The vertues. 

cheſts, cabinets, and preſſes of, becauſe beſides the good ſmell which it 
yeeldeth, it indurethan infinit long time without corrupting, moul- 

ng or rotting any thing at all, and it is ſuch an enemie to all wormes 
— bs , as that the leaues and nuts thereof being laide amongſt 
cloathes , doe free them of wormes, The leaues and ſeede are verie 
much commended forthe killing of wormes in children. The deco- 
Aion of the nuts in vineger doe aſſwage the toothach, if the mouth be 
often waſhed therewith : the decoction ofthe leaues worketh the like 
effect: the aſhes of cypres nuts, and the horne of an aſſes hoofe mixt 
with oyle of myrtles, keepe the haire from falling. The decoction of 
new and freſh gathered cypres nuts made in old wine doth exceeding 
good to them which haue the falling downe of the fundament, if they 
drinke thereof euerie day the quantitie of three ounces, but in the 
meane time they muſt rub their teſticles with the leaues of cypres 
brayed and beaten: and this is a certaine remedie, ſuch as hath oft 
beene —— and tried: the like vertue haue the yoong ſci- 
ences of the cypres tree, if they be ſo chawed, as that thereupon their 

iuice may deſcend into the bodie. 


The roſe- tree ſitteth it ſelfe for all manner of aire, whether hot or The roſe-eree 
cold, but in countries that are hot & ſome what moiſt it groweth more f/anted and re- 
fare, greatet, and flouriſhing a longer time, as may be ſeene in manie““ 
coaſt townes and places neere the ſea in Spaine, where roles continue 
and flouriſh vnto mid- winter. It requireth a fat, ſubſtantiall, and rea- 
ſonable moiſt ground ; for as for grauelly and ſandie grounds they are 
altogither enemies vnto the roſe tree. It muſt be planted in Octo- 
ber, Nouember, and December in hot and drie countries, and in Ia- 
nuarie and Februarie in cold and moiſt countries; yea and alſo in 
March, and ſuch as are planted in the latter ſeaſon, will put foorth ro- 
ſes the ſane yeere, which will not fall out inthoſe which were made 
halte of and planted a great deale ſooner : if the earth be good of it 
ſelfe the roſe will crave no manure, but yeeld amore perfect ſimell, 
but and if it be ſpent and worne out, it muſt be ſuccoured with dung 
well ro tt. CHE CY 

As for roſes there be manie ſorts of them, that is to ſay, the wilde 
ones, which we call Eglantine, and the red alſo growing in hedges: 
dammaske of the colour of ſcarlet, which we call Prouence roles ; 
and amongſt the branches, beſides the wilde ones there are, muske- 

| Aa 2 roles, 
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a well manored earch a foote deepe. Iris good toremooue it, for i 
will grow the fairer, as allo euerie yeere, or at the leaſt when it is paſt 
fine yeeres old (which is the terme of his approching age) to cut it, or 


elle to burne the branches of ittliat are ſuperfitous: for this refio- 


Feeder of roſes. 


Ferie ft 3 
ſmelling roſes. 
Earlie, baſtie 
und timelie ro- 
ſes. 


Prefbroſes, 


reth it vnto his yoong yeeres againe: if you remooue it, remooue it 
by branches, ſerting — — — the other , ina 
ground that is not fat nor clayie, nor moiſt, but drie and ſtonie. The 
roſe· tree ſowen groweth flowly': but yer and if you ſow it, let it be 
fower foote within ground, and deeeiuè not your ſelfe with the ſeede, 
for the ſeed is nor that little yellow flower which is in tlie midſt of the 
roſe, but that which is contained and nouriſhed in the little fruite 
which the roſe bringeth foortli after vintage, which is knowne to be 
ripe hen it groweth blacke and ſoft. ln | 
For to haue muske roſes, you muſt graft the roſe tree vpon itſelf, 
or vpon the eglantine , and before the grafting of it to put into the 
cleft, Where the graft is to ſtand a graine of muske, or elſe one or two 
drx leaues of ſweete ſmelling roſes: ſuch roſes are pleaſant to behold, 
as be ing but a little tree, and yet laden with leaues, the flower verie 
ſweete offinell, and ſuch as will neuer faile, but alwaies holde and 
bring foorth in their ſeaſon: beſides that a man may ſit the roote and 
branches thereof, to make a ſhadow: ſuch roſes are not good to make 
conſerues, or diſtilled water, nor for any vſe in phiſicke, onely they 
are good to dry and put amongſt linen and other apparell, bicauſe of 
their good ſinell : ir is true that ſome ſay that they looſen the belly, 
Looke further in the thirdebooke in the chapter of the ſpeciall pro- 


perties of grafting and plan ting 
To haue roſes chat ſhall inc ver ſweete, you muſt plant your 


roſe tree ina place that is very dry, or elſe to ſet it round about with 
garlicke. The roſes wil come earely if you make a little trench of ſome 
two hands wide round about the roſe tree, and therein powre warme 
water morning and evening, and yet this muſt not be attempted be- 
fore it begin to put foorth his buds: you ſhall do the like if you plant 
your roſe tree in baskets, or pots of earth, and order them after the 
manner of timely gourdes and cucumbers, as hath becne taught 
You may keepe ne roſes in their liuelines if you put them in the 
lees of oile, ſo as that the lees may ſim aboue them: others pull vp 
greene barly,rootes & all; wherin they wrap roſes as yet not blow ne, 
and ſo put them togither in a pot that is not pit ched. The way to haue 
greene roſes is, i you graft the roſe tree vpon an old colewoorr talke, 
or yponthe body of an oake, but then the roſes will kaue * 
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Youmay make the carnation roſe white, if you perfume it with 
brimſtone at ſuch time as it beginneth to ſpread. _ 

Youmay haue roſes of a yellow colour, if after you haue planted 
the role tree with his na earth neere vnto the broome, you bore 
through the broome ſtalke with a wimble, and plant in the ſame hole 
diuers roots or ſhootes of the roſe tree, ſcraped round about ſofarre 
as they are to lie in the hole, and after tie and make them faſt vnto the 
broome plant with mortar: and when as on ſee the hole bored in the 
ſtalke to be growne vp againe, you ſhall cut off the broome ſtalke 
aboue the place where you bored the hole, and ſhall let the roſe tree 
to put ware his ſhootes, and ſo by this meanes, youſhall haue yel- 
low roſes. 

The vertues of the roſes are ſufficiently knowne vnto euerie one. 
Some diſtill the white and Prouence roſe, which, if you will haue it to 
retaine the full qualitie and vertue of the roſe, togither with the 
ſmell and ſauour of the ſame, you muſt diſtill in a glaſſe veſſell, and not 
in lead, as is ordinarily accuſtomed. Some make infuſions and ſirups 
of carnation roſes, which haue force to looſen the belly, and to purge 
the humours offending in ſerous and cholericke matter, as alſo good 
for tertian agues, the iaundiſe, the obſtructions of the liuer, and — 
ting ofthe hart. | | | Fly | 
Ihe yellow growing within the roſe, which is a flower accom- 
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To al carna- 
tion roſes white 


panied as it were with ſmall haires,doth ſtaie the white flowers of wo- 


men: the white end of the leaues of roſes, are good in a detoction to 
Ray all manner of fluxes : the cup hath the ſame force and vertues: 
the ſeede and wooll contained within the button of the roſe, as alſo 
the whole button, dried and made into powder, is ſingular good to 


vr womens whites and termes, for the ſcalding of the water, for the 
e 


aſe called Gonorrhæa, taken the weight of a dram with ſowre 
red wine. | 


Boxe· tree is lanted of ſhootesor boughes, after the twelfch day Boxe-tree, 


of Nouember. It delighterh in hilly places and mountaines, and gro- 
weth very well in cold, drie, and windie places. It muſt not be planted 


neere the place where bees are kept, for the flower killeth them ſo- zee-bane. 


dainly. Some affirme that it corrupteth the aire by the ſtinking ſmell 
it hath, and for this cauſe it would be as ſparingly planted in the gar- 
den as poſſiblie may be. | Roth 

Boxe-tree is better to make combes and other durable inſtru- 
ments of, then for to vſe in medicine, if it were not that phiſitions do 
holde that the ſcrapings or raſped powder of boxe and the leaues 
thereof boiled in lee, do cauſe the haire to looke red. Some likewiſe 


do thinke that it hath the like properties that Guaiacum hath in de- 


A corrupt aire* 


coctions for the French diſcaſe , but heerein I referre my ſelfe rather 


to experience then to reaſon, 
| Aa 3 Broome 
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Broome. Broome, as well the ſmall as the is pla of ſhootes and 
biougghes, in the increaſe of the moone, about the Calends of March, 
Te mal water, It may likewiſe be ſowen, and it requireth a dry and ſandie grounde. 
en. The flowers as alſo the ſeede doprovoke vrine, and breake the ſtone, 
een, as well of the reines, asofthe bladder: the flowers prouoke vomite, 
taken in a drinke: the leaues and crops boild in wine or water, are 
good for the dropſie and obſtructions of the liver, ſpleene, and kid- 
neies: ſome vſe the ſtalkes of broome to tie their vines, as allo to make 
ropes and ſackes of, and that by ripening it in water as they doe 


hempe. 210 

Spanſh broome. Spaniſh broome groweth alſo in drie places: it muſt be remooued 

after the firſt yeere that it is ſowen: it is ſowen in Februarie, and re- 

mooued in March the next yeere after: the flowers in decoctions 

rocure vonnee after the manner of white hellebor: the ſeede alone 

oth looſen the belly, and forcerh downeward great ſtore of water. 
Furze grow in vntilled and ſandie groundes: the leaues boild in 
water or wine do ſtaie all manner of fluxes. 

Thecedar tree. The Cedar- tree is very rare in theſe countries: ſo that if you will 
haue it in your garden, you muſt aſſigne it a well husbanded 

and lying open vpon the ſunne, notwithſtandmg the places where it 

is founde moſt growing, be colde and moiſt mountaines and full of 

ſnow: ifyou do well you muſt ſowe in pots of earth, and caſes or im. 

paled places the ſmall and exceeding little ſeed that commeth therof, 

Se 1 put into the hollow parts of the teeth, doth 

ſtay their ach: being annointed it killeth the wormes, and preſerueth 

bodies from rotting, The wood is very pleaſant to looke vpon and to 

ſmell vnto, hereupon ſome vſe it — ance ; 

Sauin is planted as boxe, and groweth much better if it bee wa- 

tered wich wine lees, or ſprinkled with the duſt of tile ſtones. The 

leaues as well in decoction as in perfumes, prouoke the termes, & ex- 

pell the afterbirth and dead clulde: they alſo cauſe to fall off the warts 

growing vpon a mans yard. | IS ee wi ae 

As concerning Iuniper it affecteth the tops of mountaines, and 

ſtonie ground for to growe well in, and by howe much it is the more 

toſt of the windes, and pinched with colde, ſo much the fairer it gro- 

weth. The fruite thereof is good for the ſtomacke, for weake and bro- 

ken people, and againſt all forts of venome, whether it be drunke or 

taken in a perfume, as alſo againſt an euill aire: It is with good ſuc- 

ceſſe vſed in the decoctions preſcribed againſt the pockes : Take ſea- 

uen luniper berries, & as many „ eee a dram of zy locaſſia, 

and a dram of cinamoine, put all this whole in the belly of a turtle 

doue, roaſt the ſaide turtle thus ſtuffed, and baſte her with capons 

greaſe, giue euery ſe cond day one of theſe at ſupper, to a woman that 

is readie to be deliuered, and ſhe ſhall haue an eaſie deliuerie: 7e 

e weve 
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| twelue poundofIumper wood cut ſmall, or raſpt in a great cauldron, 
and in a ſufficient quantitie of water to the conſumption of the thirde 
art of the water, put this woode and water into a bathing tubbe, and 
the partie led with the gout, ſit in this bath vp vnto the mid- 
dle; he ſhall feele incredible releefe heereby. | 
Alder tree is fitter to plant in the garden hedge,thento.make ar- Elder tree. 
bors in quarters: notwithſtanding where other ſorts of ſinall trees 
are wanting, there may vſe be made of the elder tree. It would be ſet 
inthe moneth of Nouember vpon ſciences and ſhootes,in a moiſt and 
ſhadowed place, neere to ſome little riuer or brooke.” To cauſe it to 
grow well you muſt talce this diligent courſe : to caſt the earth as it 
were into furrowes of a good halfe foote broad, and a whole foote 
deepe with a ſpade and not wih a piekaxe, for there muſt no earth be 
taken away: then preſently after the feaſt of ſaint Martis in winter, 
plant your elder trees, the great end thereof which ſhall be put into 
the earth,ſhall be cut bias like the foote ofa hinde, and thruſt downe 
into the ground thus prepared; a foote or nine inches deepe: and let 
it ſtande vp aboue the ground, at the leaſt a foote and a halfe, or two 
foote, ſo as that in all your plant, muſt be two good foote and a halfe, 
or three foote long: before you put them into the ground ; open it 


with a dibble, either of iron or wood, that ſo the rinde of the plant may 


not be torne, in putting of it into the earth, If youplant it in furrowes, 
there muſt be at the leaſt three foote betwixt euery furrowe, and a 
foote betwixt euery plant. Hauing once thus planted them, you ſhall 
neuer neede totakeany further — with them, if you wil not your 


ſelfe, but to cut it two ioints at the leaſt euery yeere for the ſpace of 
the two or three firſt yeres, tothe end the root may grow the greater: 
and the firſtewo or three yeeres being paſt, you may cut it from two 
es to two yeeres to make props for vines: in any caſe you muſt 
by euerie yeere, and cut away all the euill faences and ſhootes 
which it ill fauouredly putteth foortb. Lt 5 78 
Some diſtill the water of the flowers, as eee appeaſe the Halbach. 
headach comming of heate, if the browes or hinder part of the head 
be rabd therewith, Some likewiſe'doemake verie good vineger,with 
the flowers and tuice of the berries The tuice preſſed from the rinde 
ofthe roote, mooueth vomit; and drawerth foorth the water that is in 
thoſe that haue the dropſie: the iuice preſſed from the leaues and ta- 
ken with ſome pottage doth loolen the belly: che dried ſeede is good 
againſt the dropſie, and for fat folke to make them leane; taking of it 
the quantitie of à dram in ite wibe q ami continuing it a certaine 
time, and mixingtherewi Wide einnamom, begaule it is a procu- 
5 — dryers Ellert ber ch adorning of 
Roſemarie and Iehamin are likewiſe. ft for the-adorning of 2t- Nef ang; 
| in maner,ofchevrlenng her we will ſay notlung int . 


place, 


z — TheſccondBotke of 


place, becauſe we haue before ſpoken thereof verie largely. 

luie as well the great as the ſmall, doth delight to be planted in 
moiſt and watrie places, from the moneth of Nouember vntill March, 
and it flowreth not but in autumne, neither doth the berrie thereof 
become ripe but in winter: it groweth not high, if it be not neere vn- 


to ſome tree or olde ruine , vnto both which in the ende it worketh 


ruine and ouerthrow. It will bring foorth a goodly fruit, if you ſtraw it 
with powdred allom, or aſhes made of burnt oifterſhels, Blacke Iuie 


will become white, if you water the roote thereof with white earth 


N with water eight daies togither continually... 
f you take three Iuie berries and tying them vp in a cleane lin- 
nen cloath with a thread, giue them to ſome one that is troubled 
with paine and ſtifnes of his ſpleent᷑ to weare about his ne cke, tlie ſaid = 
partie ſo wearing them three dates togither will be whole and cured 

of his diſeaſe. The leaues brayed and applied, do heale burnings and 
ſcaldings made with hot water: boiled in vineger and applied, they 
cure the hardnes of the ſpleene: the gumme thereof killeth lice and 


nit, and being annointed in any hairie place, cauſeth the hairxe to fall 


away: The veſſels made of the wood of iuie are ſingular to know if 
there be any water in the wine, forthe water will abide in the yeſſell 
and the wine will runne out. Seauen wie berries, with as many peach 
kernels the skins taken off, boiled in oyle and afterward ſtampt and 
applied vnto the temples and browes, do aſſwage the headache com- 
ming from the braine: the iuice of the leaues of iuie drunke with red 
wine, doth heale the ſwelling of the ſpleene: a cap made in forme of a 
headpiece or skull of the ſeaues of iuie ſowed x ape and applied 
vnto the head of a little childe which hath the falling of the haire cal- 
led Tinea, doth heale it throughly : the water or gum which droppeth 
out of the ſtocke of an iuie tree the rinde being cut, killerh nits & lice, 
Priuet groweth more then a . wiſh amongſt bram- 
bles and buſhes, from which places it may be tranſplanted into the 
garden for the benefit of arbours. The water of the flowers thereof 
may be diſtilled, and it is moſt ſingular againſt all manner of fluxes, 
whether of the belly, matrix, ſperting of hlood, and ofthe cies, as allo 
for all ſorts of cankers: the ſame vertue bath the ĩuice preſſed out of 
the leaues, eſpecially for the canker growing in the mouth. There is 
an oile made of the flowers thereof infuſed in oyle in the ſun, which is 
fingular good for the headach comming of a hot cauſe, and allo for in- 
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wilde vine, hops, gourdes, cucuwbers, the maruellous peaſe, winter 
ri ous apples, and other ſuch like. ite i 
be wilde vine, it groweth mare plentifully 


ropſit: therewith 
after. 5 , 444 
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pleaſing beautie; and of the Latins, Viticela, Momordica, and Balſa 
nua, this laſt name was giuen to them by reaſon of che vertues of 
baulme whichthey haue: and in French Maruellous apples, becauſe 
of the maruellous vertue that they haue to heale woundes. Some 
talee all the ſeeds out of the apples putting the ſaid apples into a viole 
| _—_ oyle oliue (or inſteed of 
aies readie robe had at Pu, ſome waſh common oile very 
— toſe water or common water, or plantaine, or mulberie water) 
and doe afterward ſet the ſaid viole a long time in the ſun when it is in 
his heat, or elſe they put it in a veſſell af hot boyling water: or eſe 
rs the eartlyor in horſe dung, and this oyle 1s fingular _ 
e inflammations of wounds and of the breaſts, and 
— —— baulme to conſolidate or beale wounds either ay 


oyle made of vnripe oliues, which 


* 


or olde, being tried of many. The fruit ſoaked in oyle ofſweet 
almonds, or * , adding thereto an ounce of liquide verniſſi for 


Hemorrhoides. euerie pound of oyle, maketh the oyle verie ſoueraigne for the paines 
Gene, ;, Of the hemorrhoides, burnings, prickings of the ſinewes, and to take 
Gripinges a away the skarres of wounds. The leaues dried and made into powder, 
Colicke. anddrunkechequantitie of a ſpoonefull with the decoction of plan- 
taine, doe heale the gripes in the guts, the paine of the colicke, and 
the wounds of the guts. "The oyle wherein — fruit hath beene ſoa- 
Thefalling ked, doth keepe in his place the fundament wont to fall done in lit- 
. tle children, if it be often rubbed therewith: it maketh barren wo- 
vndament. menfruickull, if after they haue bathed in a bathe for the and 
drunke of the powders the leaues of this herbe, they annoint their 
_ _ m_ parts with this oyle, dwelling afterwardes with 3 buſ- 
The AR GH, — macbellous peaſe aro verie rare in this countrie; reſembling 
feaſen, ſomewhat winter cherries, as hauing their ſe ed ineloſod im a little film 
or skinne, like vnto a cich peaſe; in the midſt whereof, there is the 
hape as it were ofa hart. They delighrinaverie far, moilt and well 

E dile, and cannot abide to indure the cold;” 
Winter Cherries (which the Lhtinscallfbhccocham, and his 
ans Alhakengi; ) wn te Ys ar hey which 
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called winter cherrie wine, " which is made with the newe preſſed li- 
of good white wine, wherein haue beene infuſed a certain quan- 
ici eſe cherries: or with a certaine quantitie of theſe. — 
caſt with an equall ie of white wine 3 al whole into a new 
veſſell, the * veſſell afterwarde being fild vp with white wine new 
from the preſſe, being after ward ſcummed and vſed after the manner 
of other wines: or elſe this wine _ ug ey. _ cherriesare 
troden amongſt ripe grapes, and bei ed to w 5 — 
certaine e 5 terward vas. vp into veſſels and 
as other wines: this wine taken the quantitie of fowre ounces in the 
three or fowre daies togither in the decreaſe of the moone, 


denſerh the re ines, and purgeth out great quantitie of gtauell. 


I kme foyer and fiſtich Chapter: 
Of trees bath 77 and ſmall, aſwell out landiſh as of the ſame 
counrie, being plamedor ſowen either vpon beds 
ver in veſſeli in the garden. 

He Baie tree will groꝛy in all places, but it ĩs not as eafilic pre- The baye tree, 
＋ ſerued and kept in euery place: for it delighterh eſpecially and 

naturally ina ot or temperate countrie, for in a colde it gro- 
weth not but by conſtraint, but and if you bee diſpoſed to haue it to 

| 2 ere you 2 2 vpon 8 
therby ſhake off and better paſſe ouer the extremity 

W contrary in a hot ute you muſt plant it ſo, as that the 
ſunne may come but ſparingly to it, to wit, euen hen the ſhadow will 
be hard at the foore it: notwithſtanding irdelighteth much in pla- 
ces nere vnto the ſea, in leane and thinne s, where the aire 1s 
warme and temperate of it ſelfe. It muſt be planted in Autumne and 
in the ſpring time, of ſets of whole of branches: — —_ 
ris planted very fitly and ſeaſonably, when as the ſappe 
and commeth to tlie barke, It may likewiſe be ſowen ee 
tecnth day of March in a that is well manured, one foot with- 
inthe ground and fowre . and at the yeeres ende to 
remodue it tuſume other 4 0 tree fearethi the chld aboue Thebay tree - 
all other , and for be planted in this countrie cn indure 
in a ſirme a re are beene of aur end thatduring cold. 
the times of ſnow, froſt, and freeſing vponramne; the rootes may be 
3 which en boughes and branches 
ſhould be dead, by the — adFh — continue to bring 
foorth new boug bes inthe ſpring time: forthe faſtnes and cloſenes of 
the ground will hate ler nabe the aire from hauing pierced vnto 
the rotes. And in caſe the ground where you haue planted your bay 
tree ſhould be ſandy ,dry,and barren, then it wil be your part during 
the tine of u inter a — and caſt alhes and ſtraw about tlie * 


Two things cau- 
ſong ”— to 


The mirtle tree. 
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of che baie tree; ; topreſerae the heate of the earth, and to withholde 
the colde from pearcing vnto the tootes. Ihen for to eaflouw 
riſhingand faire baie tree two things are ne ceſſarie, e heate of the 
aire, and the faſtnes of the ground, o which, if the one be wanting, the 
baie tree will not growe any thing at all; or if it grow, yet it willbe 
but a ſmall and ſtarued thing, as we may cafily wake triall and 
proofe in this countrie. The wk tree may be grafted vpon it ſelfe, as 
alſo ypon the doggetree,theaſhtree, and the cherrie tree as we will 
declare more largely in the third booke. 
| oy «gr tree is of two ſorts, the one is a eee e the 
other is a light greene, the one bearetha yellow flowre,and the other 
a mr yu ſe the latter is the better: but euerie ſort of mirtle 
craueth a hot country a light, ſandy, leane, and brittle kind of ground, 
& yet notwithſtandingthis,it groweth wel vpon the ſea banks, as allo 
vponthe ſides of pooles, lakes, & fennes. It is ee either of yoong 
boughes borowed and cut downe for the exceſſiue ranknes ben 
Fer. it is fowre or ſiue yeeres old; or from the ſhootes putting foorth 
at the roote thereof, 12 arating them from the maine roote ſo ſoone 
as they be put vp, and from — a yeere of their firſt planting to re- 
mooue them: or Pelle of ſeede, rubd and chafed betwixt your handes, 
and after thruſt into an old band or ſmall corde: the ſanie buried all 
along according to that lengeh that it is of in a furrowe caſt a foote 
negate a gee rt wellmanured wich rotten dung, and wates 
place. The mirtle tree would be planted 1 inthe 1 
9 for by lus ſmell it — — es delig 
— may be ſowen alſo after the manner ot the baie tree, but then it od 
— vp till after a long time. It will grow high and faire, if you 
make it — ſcoure. it often round about, and it will bring forth 
much and great * roſe trees ncere vnto it, or elſe plant 
it neere vnto oliue trees, in the countrie where they gfow:for the mir- 
tle and oliue trees do helpe one another greatly. - It loueth _ _ 
uethto be watred witch mans vrine , but eſpecially with ſheepes 
wheh.you:canget 2 of — err water, w — 
- deligh by amirtle planted 
neere vnto a bath, ys — rage 6-45 very ple aſantlie 
and beautifully, though there were no — — made 
thereof. Mirtle berries put in aveſlell which is not pitched but well 
couered, doth keepe a long time greene andfreſh : Some hold it bet. 
ter to put them in, hanging vpon their The mirtle ſhunneth 
nothing ſo — itakerhdelightto be neere ynto pooles, 


The fruit of brookes,and maritime e places Ifyouwater it oft with warme water it 


mrireles Ye. will beare fruit, but wit 


ut any kernell. 
The truite is called mirtle berries. It muſt be gathered when it is 
faire, euen a great whule after that the roſe is fallen and ſhakcen. It mw 
ne ned” "Ji 


wm” "M 
be grafted vpon another of his ow kinde, andthe white vpon the 
blacke, andthe blacke vpon the apple tree, medlar tree 3 and powe- 


granate tree, E's | 

After vintage time in the-countrie of Provence, where there is 
great number of mirtle trees, the birds feede of the fruite ofthe mirtle 
tree, and thereby become ſo fat, and their fleſh ſo pleaſant to eate 
as that men cate; birds ſo fatted all whole without pulling out of the 
garbage: inſomuch as it is grou ne into a common prouerbe, that the 
excrement is better then the fleſh, | 

The leaues, baies, or berries of mirtle tree by their aſtringent 
force and facultie do ſtaie all manner of fluxes, whether it be of the 
belly, or of the termes, or 3 of the whites: the iuice and di- 
ſtilled water of mirtle tree are ſingular good to drink, to keepe vp tho 
falling fundament. The F ſeede of mirtle tree, .doth 
blacke the haire, and keepeth it from falling. The berries. ofthe mirtle 
tree may ſerue in ſteed a eee ſauce made therewith, worketh 
the like effect, and is ſingular good to comfort a languiſhing ſtomack: 
mirtle berries eaten do comfort the hart, and cure the beating of the 
ſame :the aſhes ofthe dry leaues of mirtle tree burned within a pot of 
raw earth, ſo throughly, as that they become white, being afterwarde 
waſhed, haue one and the ſame vertue that Spodm or Pompbolix 
hath. | | 


mult content your ſelfe wich the Mirt=tree , which craueth the 
ground and manner of ordring that the mirtle tree, (as bemga kinde 
of wilde mirtle tree) and which may be vſed in the ſteede of mirtle 


tree when it cannot be come by, as hauing the ſame or like vertues. 
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If you eannot make the wirtle tree to grow in your garden, 2 The myrt-tree, 
lame 


| Butchers broome is alio a kinde of wilde mirtle , which groweth Bucher. 
commonly in forreſts and ynderwoodes, from whence it is better to bone. 


tranſlate it into your garden, then either to ſowe or plant it 


He that is deſirous to plant Tamaris ke in his garden, muſt make Tmarice. 


choiſe of the moiſt and wetteſt grounde, and for want of a ſufficient 
moiſt ground, to water it oft: It is ikerwiſe ſeene that Tamaris ke doth 
grow faire and tall, by ponds, fennes, and other ſtanding waters. It is 
planted either of rootes or ſprouts, and that from the firſt of October, 
till the fowre and twentich of December, yea vntill the beginning of 
Februarie: but yet it thriueth beſt being ſet of rootes: there is no 
froſt almoſt that will hurt it, eſpecially the roote, for when it is once 
2 it putteth foorth continually branches and boughes along the 
d. 434 STR 427 , | 

: The wood is I commended, for that it affivageth and di- 
miniſheth the ſpleene in ſuch as haue it ſtopt too full of melancholike 
humours: and hence it commeth that ape. troubled with that diſ- 
caſe, do. eate and drinkein veſſels made of the wood thereof. — 

| ome- 


I 
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ard ſene. 


The caper tree, 


they haue both more iuice and more pulpe, are a great deale better 


ſome likewiſe do counſaile to giue {wine that are troubled with too 
much falnes ofthe ſpleene, water to drinke in their troughes, bauing 
firlt quenched therein coales made of the wood of Tamarisk. The de- 
coction of the roote with damaske raiſons is good for leprous per- 
ſons, and ſuch as haue their ſpleene amiſſe: as alſo for the pockes. 

Baſtard Sene, (called of the Latins Calutea) delighteth in a ground 
that is fat and well batrild with ſneepes dung. It groweth not planted, 
but vpon ſeede: and it is meete that the ſeede be ſteeped bel a long 
time in water, euen vntill it begin to ſprout. The time to ſowe it, 1s 
about the beginning ofthe moneth of lune. It muſt not haue anie of 
the branches cut off, nor be pruned or touched before the ſourthyere. 
The fruite ſerueth to good vſe for the fatting of ſheepe, and maketh 
them to haue much nulke : it is good allo to tat chickens, bees, goates, 
and kine. Some take it to be Sene, but they do greatly deceiue and 
beguile themſelues. 

The Caper tree in many countries groweth without any tilling, 
in earable groundibut where it wanteth if it muſt be ſowen, it muſt be 
in a hot conntrie, and a drie ſtonie, and ſandie place, which ſhall be- 
fore hande be incloſed with a little dirch,whichſhall be fild with Rone 
and lime, or elſe with fat earth, for to be as a fortreſſe and defence vnto 
it, that ſo the roots of the caper tree and thereby all ſhouts that might 

row vp from them, may be kept from breaking foorth, and ſprea- 
q ing further then this ditch : for if they ſhould not be ſtaied an 2 
paſſe 


backe from ſpreading by ſome ſueh meanes, it would come to 


that wichin a ſmall tune they would ouerrun the whole garden, and 
plant themſelues in euery corner of the ſame. eee . 
caper tree is not ſo noiſome in that reſpect( bicauſe it may be puld vp) 
as it is by inuenoming ( Iknowe not by what venemous humour or 
iuice) the whole ground, and making of it barren, It hath no neede 
(except a very little )to be any way tilled or faſhioned: for it groweth 
well ino 72 any tlung hers vnto it) in ficldes and deſart 
grounds. It may be ſowen in the ſpring and Autumne. 

The fruite ofthe caper tree, as well the great as the ſmall, is good 
in a ſalade to prouoke appetite, clenſe the fleginatike ſtomacke, 
and to take away the obſtructions of the liuer, but principally of the 
ſpleene: the rinde of the roote and leaues haue the like vertue, but 
more , Capers both the great and the ſinall whiles they are 
yetgreene and not ſalted, do nouriſh a great deale more, both of 
them are in requeſt, not ſo much for that they are fruite, as for their 
manner of preſeruing, vhich is performed either with vineger, or elſe 
with ſalt brine: for capers not pickled are of a very ſharpe and vn- 
pleaſant taſte, but the vineger wherein they are preſerued doth make 
them very acceptable ynto the ſtomacke : but the great ones bicauſe 


thea 
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then the little ones: though the little ones are more delightſome to 
the taſte then the great ones, bicauſe they are fuller of vineger then 
the great ones. | | | 
Ata Caſtus, ſeeing it commeth yery neere to the nature and c. 
condition of the willow, and of the ſame colour with the leaues, diſa- 
greeing onely inſinell,craueth to be pms ina watrie place, where 
there is much ihadow : or at the leaſt to be oft watered, The leaues, ci. 
ſced,and flowers, are ſingular good for them which would liue chaſtly, 
_ takeninwardly, or applied outwardly: for ſome ſay that the leaues, 
ſeede, or flowers, put into little bags, and applied ypon the reines in 
bed, doe helpe to keepe the chaſtitie ofthe body , which is the cauſe 
that in many countries it is ſeene planted almoſt in all the monkeries. 
The decoction of the leaues is good againſt the ee {oo burning Heat of vrine, 
vrine, aſwell in drinking as in fomenting it, as alſo againſt the obſtruc- | | 
tions of the [1uer,ſpleene, and matrix. It you carrie a branch of Agums 
caſtuu about you, you ſhall not growe wearie, no not after much tra- 
uell. The fume thereof taken in at the ſeeret parts of women, doth 2 ;,,,; 
quench the vnſatiable luſt and burning deſire vnto venerie and car- bear of the fi- 
nall copulation. | ; cet paves, 
Beane tree, or ſaint /obne bread (bearing a long, flat, and broade _ rl 
fruite, like vnto that of Caſſia) would be planted of newe ſhootes, in 
Februarie and Nouember in a drie d, lying open vpon the ſun, 
and where as there are very deepe ditehes inade. It may alſo be graf- 
tedynto a plum tree, or almond tree: in any caſe you mult neuer 
thinke ypon the ſowing of it, bicauſe ſo it woulde neuer beare any 
fruite, but would die very quickly: it muſt be oft watered. 
The cods are good to fat children orſivine, but not ſo fit to feede 7 frede ſwine 
men: It is true that the fruite doth looſen the belly gently, as it were 
after the manner of Caſſia, | 
|  Thereare many ſorts of the date tree, ſome beare fruite, and The date-tree, 
ſome are barren ; and ofthe fruitefull ſome beare a reddiſh fruite, and 
ſome a white, and other ſome a graie ; furthermore, ſome are males, 
and ſome females ; ſome are hugh and tall, and ſome are ſtouping 
downe and but lowe, and therefore called the little or dwarfe date 
eee, of a middle ſize ae 1. but eue. they dif- 
fer, yet heerein they agree, that they all deſire a hot aire, a 
as more then — e: for in e. benen it bringeth Seth 
very faire and ripe fruite, and of it ſelfe is ſufficiently kept and pre- 
ſerued, without any further paine or care, except it be about the wa- 
tering of it? Where in a temperate tegion it either ripeneth not his 
frute, or elſe beateth none at all. It craueth a ſandie, ſalt, and nitrous 
ground,foreſcene that it be ſomewhat moiſt, and this is the cauſe why 
it proſpereth wel vpon the ſea coaſt: and if the grounde where it be 
1 ſuch, ir muſt be watred with ſalt water, or * 


The pinetree, 
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of dates, (and they bring foorth their trees in October) two cubites 
deepe in e eee. and that mingled with aſhesand well inriched 
with goates _— the ſharpe ſide of it muſt be d, it muſt be 
warered euerie day, and euery yeere there muſt be about it, 
or elſe which is better, chat it be oftentimes watered with water that is 
ſomewhat ſalt: againe, that it may grow high and faire, it gladly ac- 
. the watering of his rootes with the lees of olde red wine 
ined. ET 
Note likewiſe,that(ſceingof one date one alone there wil hard- 
lie growe vp any date tree, bearing ſufficient bignes in the bole and 
body, to carrie and yndergo the weight of the head) it will be good to 
and ioine togither two or three date ſtones, ſowed vp ina linnen 
cloth, in ſuch ſort as that the ſharpe ſides may beholde one another, 
and ſo to ſet them: for by this GR orthree e eee our 
tree may come hy a bodie ſufficient bigge to beare the head. Note 
further that _ would haue the female date tree to beare fruit, that 


then you mult plant it neere vnto a male date tree, and not one one- 
lie, but many if it be poſſible, bicauſe the neere ſtanding of the one 


vnto the other, cauſeth that the vertue of the ale is conueighed and 
imparted vnto the female, and that by the commixtion made by rhe 
winde, froin whence ariſeth aboundance of fruite. But and if you haue 
not the meanes to plant many male date trees neete vnto the female, 
it will be ſufficient if you do but touch the male oftentimes with your 
hand, and then afterward lay the ſame hand vpon the female: or you 
muſt gather of the flowers of the top of the male, or ofthe moſſe of 
the male, and ſpriukle the ſame vpon the female. Eate but as fewe 
dates as you can, for they make obſtructions in the liuer and ſpleene, 
and are alſo of hard digeſtion, and cauſe the headach. 

The Pine tree groweth chieflie ofa kernell, which muſt be plan- 
ted in October or Nouember in warme places: or in colde places in 
Februarie or in March: or about the fall of the apple, or a little after, 
and that in pits well digged, and which haue laine vntild and vnoccu- 
pied a good time: the apple muſt not be broken by force or any iron 
thing, to get out the kernels, which muſt lie in ſteepe three daies be- 
— 2 ſeauen of them ſet togither, and that ſiue fingers deepe 


onely, when they ate growne vp you muſt not be too haſtie to re- 


mooue them, bieauſe they take not roote but in long time, and verie 


| hardly: nay, they cannot abide at all to be tr 


ir 

great hurt and hinderance: but yet when time may ſerue to tranſ- 
plant them, in any caſe beware that you do not hurt their roots, eſpe- 
cially the principall and thickeſt ones. The Pine tree groweth chiefly 
and thriuech belt, vpon high mountaines, and places that are open 
vnto 


» 
. 
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entothe winde, ſtill regard being had, that the place where they ſhall 
be planted, be as « ly busbanded and tilled, asifitwere for to 
beare and bring foort e. It will continue the longer time, ifthe 
barke be oft taken from it, bicauſe that vnder the barke certaine little 
wormes do breede, which fret and deftroy the wood. 


The diſtilled water of new Pine kernels, take away the wrinkles The vertne of 


T 


ofthe face , and diminiſh the breſts that are too great & fvagging, 1 Pine hermels, 
as 


there be laide vatothemlinnen clothes dipped in this water as 

you can: this water alſo is ſingular good to draw narrower the ſecrer 
parts of groinen being too muſt diſtended and inlarged, and to cure 
them of all manner of rheumes and diſtillations : but yer their iuice is 
more effectuall for theſe matters, then the diſtilled water. 


Pineapples ate a meat of verie eaſie nouriſhment, and for that The vertue of 
cauſe are verie good for ſuch as are troubled with the cough for them abe pineapple. 


which are in a conſumption, and ſuch as are ſicke of an heCticke feuer, 
but they muſt haue beene ſteept ſometime in roſe water to take away 
their acrimonie, ſharpnes, and oilie ſubſtance: it is true that they be 
hard to digeſt, and therefore to ſuch as are cold of nature you muſt 
giue them with honie; and to thoſe which are hot with ſugar to helpe 
out with the hardnes of their digeſtiõ. They are good for ſuch as haue 
the palſey, for ache in the ſine wes and backe, for heate of the vrine 
and gna ing of the ſtomacke taken with the iuice of purſlaine. 


ground and plant whereofthey come) are either more or leſſe ſweete 
and ſauorie, and this commeth of the aire as it is tempered with heat, 
cold, or a middle temper: or elſe in reſpect of the moiſture and drines 
ofthe grounds, their fatnes or leannesʒ their roughnes or ſmootbnes; 


Figges ( e Gs the beſt fruits we haue, according to the Thefigrrer. 
T\ 


their ſtrength or gentlenes and caſines ; their ſtonines or being wich- 


out ſtones, or their ſcituation amongſt ſome olde ruines and rotten 
ſtone wals: for in teſpect of all theſe it falleth out that there are great 
diuerſitie of ſigs, as hauing ſome great, ſome ſinall: ſome round, ſome 
ſharpe pointed, ſome white, ſome blacke, ſome greene, and ſome 
gray. So that this tree loueth to be in places ſtanding open vpon tho 
unne, and therewithall rockie or clayic, ſtonie or mixt much with 
lime, neere vnto wals or olde ruines, yea within the verie wals being 
clouen, or halfe fallen dow ne, eſpecially that which beareth little figs, 
verie ſweete and white ones, ſuch as are thoſe of Marſeillu, for ſuch a 
fipge tree delighteth in a drie and grauelly place: as on the contrarie 
the figge tree that bringeth foorth great, leſſe ſweere and reddiſh 
hgs, deſireth a fat and well manured ground. It thriueth and 1 15 
reth in a hot and temperate aire, fo that the ground be ſomewhat 
moiſt; for this tree is verie daintie and quickly wronged and iniured 
by froſts, broken dow ne by windes, and made thinne and leane by 
drought, by the which che fig will ſooner be gorge and pole 
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then the mulberrie : they are eaſily hurt by froſts, miſts, and great 
cold : wherefore they muſt be planted in the ſpring, when froſts are 
paſt, vponthe South or Eaſt quarter, in great, deepe, and well digged 
pits, of ſhootes and boughes of two yeeres growth, being faire and 
round ones and full of knots ; for theſe are moſt Cuirfull And to 
cauſe them the better to take roote, you ſhall take away their barke 
at the neather ende ofthe ſtemme about halfe a foote, and yet leauing 
it notwithſtanding faſtened thereunto, that ſo the ſaide barke may 
turne into roots. | 
Itmay in like manner bee ſowen of figges laide in ſtgepe and 
bound about with ſimall lines, and then afterward planted in that ma- 
ner, and watered often and diligently, But it would ſute better, if it 
were grafted vpon a plum tree or almond ttee, for ſo it continueth a 
great deale longer: but whether it be plãted or grafted ir muſt not be 
much watered : for abundance of water corrupteth the naturall beau- 
tie of the fig tree and maketh them verie ſubiect᷑ to rotte: it would 
be a great deale better to make them grow faire and become fruit- 
full, to thruſt the plant into a wilde garlicke , called in Latine Squila, 
and better in Engliſn, Sea onion: or elſe to ſteepe it in brine, or to ſet 
it round about with oxe dung, or with vnquencht lime. And to keepe 
and garde them from froſts, they muſt from the eleuenth of Nouem- 
ber be couered verie well with ſtraw, or with the ſtalkes of line, tying 
theſe things to the rootes and to the boughes fo well and in euerie 
place as that there remaine nothing to be ſeene of the plant. If you 
Late fg. would haue the fig tree to bring foortha late fruit (lich is a tling 
againſt his nature, you muſt take from it his firſt ſmall figges which 
begin to grow great, andthen the figge tree will = foorth an other 
A fuiiful ſg- and ſecond fruit, which will be kept till winter, Likewiſe it will be 
tree. fruitfull and bring foorth a full 6g and of a good verdure, if from the 
| time that it ſhall pur foorth his leaues, there be put to his roote red 
earth beaten and tempered with the ſetlings of oyle oliues and mans 
dung: or elſe hen it ſhall begin to ſpring to cut off the 2 5 and 
”  Farlieend ends of the branches. Figs will be more forward and early, if there be 
rimelic figs, applied vnto the rootes of the trees pigeons dung, and pepper brayed 
; and mixt with.oyle : or elſe if when their groſſe and varipe apples ſhal 
begin to grow red, you annoint them with the iuiee of a my onion, 
mixt with oyle and pepper, or if when as their fruit ſhall be reaſona- 
bly great, you pearcethem with a needle, and afterward rubbing 
them wich oyle, you couer them with oliue tree leaues : for the heat 
being nothing hindred through the _ moiſture of the figge, dot 
concot the fruit and ripen it moſt eaſily. E 
Figs of divers They will be of a diuers colour, that is white on the one ſide and 
colowr. red on the other, if youtye togither in a linnen cloath the ſeede of 


two diuers fig trees, and fo planting them, afterward to tranſplant 
| | | wm, 
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them. vou ſhall reclaime a wilde fig tree, if you water him at the Tomake « 
rootes with wine and oyle mixt togither. Figges will not fall downe A, F wil. 
from their tree, ifyou water the bodie ditched round about with ſalt- 
brine and water equally mixt togither: or if you burie neere vn- 
to the fig tree the hornes of rams or weathers, You ſhall keepe them 
continually green it ou put them in a pot full of hony and well opt, 
in ſuch manner as that one of them doe not touch another, nor yet 
the pot: or elſe in a gourde euerie one by it ſelfe, hanging the gourde 
in a ſhadowed place, where neither fire nor ſmoake may come vnto 
it. Or if you put them in an earthen veſſell hauing the mouth well 
ſtopped, putting the ſame veſſell afterward into another veſſell full of 
wine: for as long as the wine remaineth vncorrupted, ſo long the figs 
will remaine ſound and ſafe. You ſhall preſerue No bgs from rotting 0 
or corrupting, if you ſpread them ypon a hurdle in an ouen, after the 
bread is drawne, and put them afterward into a new earthen veſſell 
vopitcht.Youſhall haue ſigs that looſen your body & make it ſoluble, 9,50. figs 
if you put at the roote of the fig tree when you plant it ſome blacke 
hellebor ſtampt with ſpurge,or ſome other ſuch purgatiue. | 
Furthermore, the fig tree hath this vertue, that if you haue a wild To tame a wild 
and vnruly bull which you cannot tame by any me anes, if you tye . 
him to a fig tree, by and by he will become gentle forgetting his na- 
turall ſauedgenes. Furthermore, to make the hard and tough fleſh of To make bard 
any beaſt tender by and by, you muſt hang it to a branch of a fig tree; A tender. 
as alſo to make it to be boyled quickly, you muſt ſtirre it oftentimes 
in the pot wherein it boyleth, with a ladle of the wood of a ſig tree: 
for the ſig tree breatheth foorth a certaine kinde of vapour which dri- 
eth vehecnently and digeſteth the hardnes of any fleſh whatſoeuer, 
whether peacocke, birdes of the riuer, or other ſuch like. It is true 
that there is other meanes to make tender the fleſh that is tough, as 
to put it in a heapę of corne. We may further note I know not hat 27 imef fg 
ſecret vertue in the hg, for the horſes and aſſes laden with figs doe ea- cauſe borſes and 
fily fall downe vnder their burthen, and looſe all their ſtrength; which «fs to faine 
notwithſtanding are as eaſily recouered of their ſtrength and refre- der thew. 
ſhed, if they haue but given them a morſell of bread, It is alſo woorth 
the noting how that the iuice or milke of the husbanded or tame fig 
tree (as we haue before ſhewed in the treatiſe of the making of chee- 
ſes) ſerueth for the turning of the milke into curds, as well as the ren- 
ning : figs boild with hyſſope, doe heale an olde cough, and amende 
the diſeaſes of the lungs. The fruit doth ſoften the belly, nouriſheth 
much, prouokerh ſiveate : being drie 3 with the flower of 
linſeed and fenugreeke, it killeth or reſolueth impoſtumes, and hard 
ſwellings: in decoctions it 1s good for the cough and difficultie of 
breath: the flowers are good to cate, notwithſtanding that ſwine 
auoide and ſliun them in all they may. i e at 79; 
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The olive tree, 


and of barren; frui 


- 


King Mtbridates made an opiate againſt all manner of poyſon 
de ee , 3 compounded of figs, —_ 


„and rue, as we hauè ſaid before inthe Chapter of Rue. 
l l. Figs burnt and made into powder, mingled with a verie little 


waxe, doe make a verie ſoueraigne medicine for kibes: rhe iuice of 
pie doth heale all roughnes, ill conditioned ſcabs, ſinall pockes, pur- 


es, fre ekles, ringwormes, and other ſports and defilements of the bo- 
e and of the face, being annointed thereupon with the flower of 
parched barly. It cureth alſo the paine of the teeth, a little cotton 
wooll being dipt therein and laid vpon the tooth: it openeth the he- 
morrhoides. 5 
This tree is eaſie to make grow, and delighteth in hot and tempe- 
rate countries, as in Languedoc and Prouence, where it may be ſeene 
3 as it were in little forreſts, and it is fo long lived and of ſuch 
urablenes, as that though the labour due to bee beſtowed aboit it 
be left of for a long time, yet it ceaſeth not to beare fruit more or leſſe, 
and coinining to it ſelfe againe, being old, it be commeth yoong againe 
and getting foote _ , of drie it becommeth marrowiſh and fattie, 
In theſe northren countries it groweth not 
without great paine and labour, by reaſon of the coldnes of the aire. 
Wherefore if you be minded to plant the oliue tree in your garden, 
chooſe out a place ſtanding vpon the South or Eaſt quarter, raiſed 
ſufficient high , and open to the weſtern winde, and which hach alſo 
reſted a good while, conſiſting of potters elay vnderneath, and aboue 
mingled with ſand & fullers clay, be ing alſo a cloſe, moiſt & not leane 
ground, and in this you ſhall plant it about mid - March, not of ſprouts 
putting foorth at the foote of the oliue tree, but of ſciences, ſhoots, 


and branches that are yoong, faire, & fertill, pulled from the boughet 


of the tree, as thicke as the wreſt, and a foote and a halfe long very 
round, liauing a ſleeke & gliſtring bark without boughes, & cur down 
in the new ofthe moon, raiſing the thick barke about the lẽgth ofa fa- 
dom, & letting the greene barke alone which is more fine & thin: and 
you ſhall ſet tem in the ground in ſueh manner as they did gro 
on the tree, as the lower end downward, and the vpper end ypwar 
towards heauen, as when they grew vpon the tree: br if you ſet them 
the vpper ende downewarde, they will hardly grow e, but and if they 
yet they will abide barren for euer. Vou muſt lay the roote, as 
alſo the head all ouer with dung mixt withaſhes, and ſet them on 
ſuch a depth in the earth, as that there may be aboue them ſome 
foyre fingers thicknes of fine ſinall moulde, and afterwardereade all 
cloſe downe togither round about the newe ſet plant, and ſo caſt ill 
more earth vnto it, as it ſinketh with treading, or elſe you may beate 
it downe with a rammer of wood. It muſt not be rand need till af- 


ter five yeeres, but in the meane time you muſt digge it eerie - / 
moneth, 
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monetli, and dung it with goates dung euery yeere in Autumne. You: 
muſt water it wich raine water, rathex then with fountaine, riuer, or 
well water, And ſometime youmuſt prune and cutaway the ſuperflu- 
ous branches, eſpecially the drie and withered ſhootes, and the bran- 
ches putting foorth vpon it, if ſo be that the plant be not become old, 
feeble e ee as that it eth in need to be re- 
newed and planted againe, for then it will be tequiſite to leaue gro- 
wing, one or two of the faireſt, and not to cut them dom ne befote 
they haue growen right __ and then at ſuch time as the moone 
is decreaſing, and the ſeaſon dry and faire. And ſometimes euerie 
eight yeere you muſt moiſten the roote of the oliue trees that are 
luſtie and we pe. wo the lees or grounds of oliues to keepe them 
from wormes and: vermine, which are oftentimes noiſome vnto 
this plant: you muſt alſo defend tbem from cattle, eſpecially from the 
broufing of goates, whuch would make them altogither barren : you 
mult not plant any other plants,neere vnto the oliue tree, except tle 
ſigge tree, or the vine, whoſe companie and neighbourhoode it re- 
ioiceth greatly in, and hateth eſpecially tlie oake, yea euen to be plan- 
ted in the place where the oake was ſtanding and is puld vp, for there 
it dieth 9 The oliue tree may be grafted in the budde, with 
that kind of graftiug called the ſcuteheon, and that ofthe thickeſt and 
Rongel grafts that may be pickt out of the oliue tree, as we 9 4 
ther ſhewe heereafter; but it were but à loſt labour to ſowe it of his 
ſtones and kernels. E. | Peat t4) 3a) vo; ot W 
The oliue tree is leſſe ſubie& to vermine then any other, bicauſe I marveilows 
of his ſtrong ſauour, inſomuch that it is as good as a ſhielde vnto all thing about the | 
other herbes that ate about it: as alſo by his bitternes it killeth, cle · tre. 
woorts, lettules, and other moiſt herbes hic are ſoꝝ en in the amm 
ground with it. Some holde ud is a marue ilous ting) that rhe 
oliue tree groweth more fruitefull and aboundant in increaſe, if it be Nie. 
ere ee vnto by fuch asare virgins, and haue not vnlaws Chaſtuie, 
ully abuſed their bodies and other mens beds, or othierwiſe: and that 
therefore in ſme countries the planting of it is committed. vnto ſuch 
youthes as are certainly knowne to be chiaſte, as alſo the ordering and 
gouerning of them, and that there they grow faire, and bring foorth 
3 14d fa yo en 5 * A 1 Ki M big: e 
Lou muſt gather them with your hand, when you are got vp into The gathering 
the tree by alder you wuſt not hurt the "rae ag for thas in . 
make the oliue tree barren: it mult be done in November whenthey 
begin to change their colour and are very blacke: chis time muſt be 
faire and not rainie: yea, and if it haue rained ſometime before your 
gathering, you mult ſee that it be dried vp againe verie thoroughlie. 
Some gather their oliues after another faſſuon: they beate them 
done wich long lender a not of wood, and 
5 4 3 
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ofthe branches togither with the fruite: but ſuch manner of gathe- 
ing oliues is not good, bicauſe the oliues beaten downe ot ſtroken,do 
— — — not yeeld ſo much oile; put alſo vnto this 
diſcommoditie, that other, which is, that the tree is bruſed, and manie 
h broken, which isa great hinderance in the yeres follo- 
Oles ſervets wing. Furthermore, oliues are gathered for two ends, either to make 
make olleof and oile, or to ſerue as diſhes at banquets, to the end that they may pro- 
34% uobe appetite: notwithſtanding we muſt not thinke that all ſorts of 
8 oliuos indifferently do ſerue for theſe two vſes: for the greateſt for 
the moſt part are 3 „ and the lefſe to draw oile out 

e 


of; Barthoſe which are intended to be reſerued for banquers, muſt 
be carefully preſerued with ſalt brine or ſalt vineget, or oile, or the 


iuice, in manner as followeth. 

Thegathering They muſt be gathered with the hande, hauing got vp into the 
Teer troe with a ladder, in faire weather when they begin to be blacke, and 
enk. are dot as yet througlily ripe: then afterward to ſpread them vpon a 
hardell of oziers, and there picke and eull them out at ee 
8 ſuch as are ſpotted, corrupted, or very ſinall, and re- 
eruing onely thoſe which are groſſe and great, faſhioned like an egge, 
fall Fallylmuing a long andflenderftone;a eloſe pulpe or fleſh, and in 
good quantitie. This done, they mult be elouen in fowre places, or 
without any ſuch cleauing, be put whole into an earthen pot, and ſale 
brine or veriuice pow red vpon them, or elſe honie with vineger and 
ſalty or oile, witli ſalt beaten ſmall, or elſe with wine newe from the 
preſſe, or ſuch othot liquor, as harh beene alteadie ſpoken of. Some put 
in the bottome of the earrhen pot vnder the olives, or into their pic- 
kle; the leaues or ribs of penniroiall, mints, aniſe, maſticke — 
tree, ſmallage, rue, parilie, fennell and baie tree leaues, and the ſeeds 
of fennell, aniſe, and rue. Finally, you muſt keepe the veſſoll wel ſtopt, 
and put it in ſome cellar to keepe: but he that would keepe oliues a 

long time, — his ſale brine euery quarter of a yeere. 
T he gathering As concerning oliues to make vile of, they mult bee gathered 
ef oliwerrs hen they are ſomewhat more ripe then thoſe. which ate to bee 
mag ole of. preſerued, and when as there are many of thei become alteadie 
Llacksboryes not ſo many as are white: in other reſpects they muſt 
bo gatſiered in ſuch manner as we haue ſaid that the others ſhoulde be 
prheredthavinto lay ee the hande, and w her it is faire weather, 
it be thoſe oliues uch by tempeſts and windes haue beene 
blow e to the earth, and ſuch as muſt needes be gathered, aſwell bi- 
cacit vf wilde as tame, and houſe beaſts, There muſt no moe be ga- 
thered at one time , then may be made into oile that night and the 
dayfolloring,for al ebe tro bat ivgarhered in ade md preſent- 
* 8 y 


grounds of oile, or with cure, or the droſſe of grapes, or honie, or ver- 


if 
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ly be put vpon the milles,and ſo into the preſſes, but before that they 
be put into the ä abcy mult firſt be {pred vpon hurdles, and pickt 
and culled : as likewiſe that their lees and 'waterſh liquor may runno 
out a little and ſpend it ſelfe, for it is a great enunie'ynto the oile, inſo: 
much as that if it remaine, abide, and ſtande with the oile, it ſpoileth 
the taſte and ſauour of it. And therefore in this reſpect, wben ſome · 
times the quantitie of oliues is ſo great, as that there want preſſes and 
workemen co diſpatcli them, you muſt haue a high and well raiſed 
floore, where you muſt prouide partitions to keepe a ſunder euerie 
daies gatherings, and theſe partitions in the bottome, muſt be paued 
with — wich tiles, or ſquares made ſomewhat ſloping, that ſo the 
moiſtnes of the oliues may conueigh it ſelfe along the chanels which 
ſhall be there prouided. And thus much concerning the preparing of 
oliues to make oile of: it remaineth now to ſpeake of the making of 
oile, but we will reſerue that for the end of the third booke, where we 
will make a large diſcourſe of the making of oiles. 
Finally there is a very aſtringent and binding facultie in the oliue 
tree: for the decaction of the leaues in a cliter Lech 
the belly: the iuice preſſed from the leaues with white wine and raine 


water, doth ſtay all manner of fluxes of bloud : the liquor which drop- Flax of blood, 


eth from the greene wood of the oliue tree when it is burning, doth 

eale the itch, ringwormes,and ſcabs. Olives yet greene and yoripe, 
do ſtirre yp and prouołke an appetite being eaten, and cauſe a g 
— they make the body coſtiue, and ate hard of digeſti 
Ripe oliues do ouerturne the ſtomacke, and make boilings ther 
they eauſe allo headach, and hurt the oies. As concerning the vertues 
of oile, we will ſpeake of them in his place. See more of the oliue tree 
in the third booke, | | 
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Piſtaces require as — toile and diligence about them as tlie Piftaces, 
owen ab 


oliue tree, and would be 
male as the female both iointly togither, or at the leaſt one very neere 
vnto the other, the male hauing the backe turned to the weſt: for be- 
ing thus ioy ned or neere neighbours one vnto the other, they beare 


out the firſt day of Aprill, as well the 


better and greater ſtore of fruite, eſpecially if they be ſowen in a fat 


grounde and well aired, and there you may grate them at the ſame 
time vpon themſe lues, or vpon the turpentine tree, notwithſtanding 
that ſome do graft them on the almond three. They may in like man- 
ner be ſet of & Jo and the manner of planting them is thus; You 
mult make pits ſufficient deepe in ſome place wherethe ſun ſhinech 
very hot, and chooſe new ſhootes of the tree which are in verie good 
liking,and theſe bound togither, put into the pits the ſecond day of 
the moone of Aprill, afterward binde them en from the earth 
vp to the bouglies, & couer the roots with good dung, watering them 
continually for the ſpage of eight daies, "oy afrer the body of the 
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tree is three yeeres olde, youmult lay open the pit neef̃e vnto the 
roots, and ſet the body ſome what deeper in, and then couer it againe 
wich good dung, to the end that hen the tree ſhall be growen great, 

it 2. be ouerblowen wich great windes. 

is tree was rare and hard to be come by in this countrie, before 
the moſt reuerend Lords Cardinal dw Bellay, and Rene du Ba biſhop 
of Mants, brethren, and men woorthie of eternall memotie for the ir 
incomparable knowledge, alone and before all r eee 
had brought into this countrie the 3 „ not onely of names 
which where ue . vnknowne vnto vs, but alſo the ordering and 
figures of ſtrange herbes, and trees, the fruites whereof we are greatly 
in loue wichall, and do highly commend: notwithſtanding that as yer 
we do ſcarſe know themſelues, But ſurely heerem this whole nati- 
_ dunde to acknowledge an euerlaſting dutie ynto them for the 
The fruite of Piſtaces (as Auicenus faith very well, not ſticking 
at theſcruf le and doubt which Galen eaſteth in the way) do comfort 
che ſtomacke, and nouriſh much: and this is the cauſe why they are 
preſcribed them, hich are leane and worne away wirh ſicknes, and 
which deſire to bee ſtrong and wightie in perfourming the ate of 
venerie. 22 57 Mo 
Cirron trees, Orenge trees, Limon trees, and Cirron trees of 
„ Aſſitia, require the like manner of ordering, by reaſon of their like 
Orengetrees, nature, hereunto, inreſpeRoftheir great tendernes and incredible 
Citron trees of daintines, it is needfull to giue great heede: for otherwiſe there is no 
Aſjris. hope of reaping any proficeor pleaſure of them. And foraimuch as 
they are beſt dealt withall and found to proſper moſt, when they are 
otten already grow ne great from ſome other place, ( it being to dif- 
©: ficulFathing and exceeding toile, to make them breake the earth 
The menner of und grow vpon the ſeedes in this countrie, ) I will make a briefe dil- 
rrenſporting courſe, concerning whatſoeuer is requiſite for the preſeruing, plan- 
Citron trees ting, remoouing, and gouerning of them in our countrie and grounds, 
e. 4 therefore to ſpeake (in the firſt place) of the manner of 
tranſporting of them, we muſt thinke that theſe trees get _—_— by 
changing their place, butrhatthey woulde doa great deale better in 
their natural and natiue ſoile and ground, where they were firſt plan- 
ted, ſowen or grafted, then to be remooued elſe Whither. Notwith- 
ſtanding if it pleaſe the Lord of the Farme, to procure them from far, 
he maſt do it in the ſpring time rather then in Autumne: bicauſe euen 
as in Autumne the wood thereof groweth hard and ſblide being ripe, 
and for that the ſap ceaſeth to comfort it with his warme moiſture, by 
reaſon of the approching cold: ſo in the ſpring time on the contrarie, 
they begin to bud, by and by after that 7 5 are ſet and planted, and 
bring foorth leaues, yea and flowers, if the plants be great and ſtrong 


inough. 
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inough. The way to tranſport them is in ſuch ſort to ſit the rootes Te of 
with clothes or ſtrawe, as that you may binde therein ynto them ſo e 
much of the earth from which they were taken, as may defend them — Nico 
from being hurt, either by the winde or ſunne ; and having thus done [nr from Por- 
to fit them further with barrels or ſeareclothes, the better to keepe tgall vn . 
them from all the iniuries of the aire, as alſo from the raine, and to 3 ” 
cauſe them to be conueighed vpon horſes,carts, or wagons, fo ſoone, 1 7 
euen the ſaiie night that they ſhall come to the place where you / 
would ſet them, you muſt well aduiſe and confiderifthey be altered, 
(which will be knorwne by the change of the leaues & bark) & then to 
prouide for that accordingly : for in ſuch caſe you muſt take away the 
earth, and temper it ſoft a new, water them, cut them and take awaie 
the blaſted or withered, vntill ſuch time as the pits where you intende 
to ſet them, be ſeaſoned in ſuch ſort and manner as ſhall be ſaid heere- 
after. | : 5 

You ſhall in the day time view well your ground, and ſee that it be C nd ſt for 
a good ſubſtantiall blacke,open, tender,ſweete, light, far, and cleane . freu. 
earth, without any manner of tone whatſocuer ,; neere vnto the ſea 
coaſt if it be pothble, where moiſture aboundeth, and furthermore, 
that it be eaſie to be ſtirred, to the ende it may drinke inthe water in 
abundãce, where you meane to ſet theſe trees. For theſe trees craving 
much watering, if the water ſhould ſtande aboue the earth and not 
ſinke downe,the rootes would become ſicke, diſcoloured, and by lit- 
tle and little would Iovoke the deadly colour of pale, blacke, or blewe. 


If the earth be not eaſie to be ſtirred, you mult couer it with horſe 
dung very well rotted, or elſe with oxe or ſheepes dung: and by this 
meanes it will become eaſie to be pearſed or ſtirred, The place where 
they are to be planted muſt be open vpon the ſunne, a high place, 
and ſhiltred from al the quarters, from whence froſtie winds do blow, 
but principally the northren winde, which is alwaies moſt contrarie 
vnto thoſe plants, it muſt be alſo open vpon the e ee cõ 


tothe nature of all trees they feed vpon this wind, and ſtarue throug 
that of the north) and a little bayonet oe welt, in ſuch fort, as that they 
may be garded on the backpart and both ſides, but ſpecially the citron 
tree, which isthe moſt tender of allthe other. For which confiderati- 
ons it will not be amiſſe to ſet them neere vnto ſome wall, of a conue- 
nient height, to the end they may haue a rampart againſt the nor- 
thren parts: and for the more certaintie to make them a hoode and 
flankers of bay trees, for the increaſe both of the beautifulnes, as alſo 
of the profite of the ſame: for ſome holde that the companie of the 
bay tree doth keepe the orenge tree from froſt. Theſe baie trees 
ſhall be planted in double cheſſe, that ſo the thinneſt places of the 
firſt may be amended by the thickeſt places of the ſecond: but and if 
you haue not bay trees to doe it withall, then you may take Cypres 


drees. 


Holes or pits, 


them, either by couering the places 
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trees. And heere you muſt learne that orenge trees loue not the com- 
panie of any other tree but of che forenamed, and of the mirtle tree. 
The beſt of all, and moſt aſſured for profire , were to plant the ſaide 
e trees, citron trees, and other ſuch like trees in halfe barrelsor 
veſſel of carth made forthe 3 being the chiefe pleaſures 
of princes and great lords) or elſe in caſes that are wide belowe, and 
narrow aboue, builded of clouen boordes, very well ioyned and fitted 
togither, in ſuch ſort, as that no ſhootes may grow through them, for 
the earth by reaſon of the oft watering of it, doth not ceaſe cotinually 
to cauſe them to put foorth and breake out, one way or other: But 
that ſuch watering may be conueighed in beſt ſort for their growth, it 
muſt be prouide in brought by ſome lowe conduct „ 
and the ſurpluſſage carried away by ſome ſuch cocke as is vſed in 
lee tubbes: and ſuch or the like veſſels muſt bee made to catrie 
into any place whereſocuer a man will: for ſeeing that theſe plants 
doe die, if they bee touched neuer ſo little with froſt, as beeing 
moſt tender, and daintie of their naturall inclination, it muſt bee 
looked vnto in winter, after that they are well couered and compaſ- 
ſed about with ſtrau, or the ſtalkes of gourdes, (for by a naturall con- 
trariety they are giuen to let and hinder the froſt from hurting them) 
that they be conueighed vpon ſmall wheele-barrowes into vaulted 
caues, and when ſoinmer is come to returne and bring them backe 
againe into the full & open ſun, to be nouriſhed and refreſhed by the 


heate thereof. Then hauing found out ſuch a place in the garden (as 


we haue ſpoken of) there ſhall pits be caſt with diſtances betwixt: 
and whereas the orange tree doth ſhoote out his rootes deepe into 
the earth, you mult caſt the ſaide pits a good fadome deepe, and a fa- 
dome and a halfe im compaſſe, which ſhall be well broken and made 
ſoft, chat ſo the root may reſt and ſpread it ſelfe at pleaſure, which pits 
ſhall grow narrower by little and little towards their top, and where 
they are to imbrace and cloſe in the foote of the tree. Theſe pits to do 
well ſhould be kept open ayeere or thereabout if it were poſſible, for 
the well ſeaſoning of them, which by many ſunneſhines, and man 
raines would be effected: but there may more ſpeede be made w: 
elch ſaide pits with well rotted 
dung and newaſhes,whichneuer were wet, and watering it with a lit- 
tle water if the time and ſe aſon be not rainy, or by filling vp the ſaide 


pits with wheate ſtraw,or with ſmall vine branches, burning it all, and 
afterward watering the aſhes which ſhall remaine, if the ſeaſon be 

& without raine, for within eight or tendaies after this preparing of 
it, the ſaid pits will be well ſeaſoned. About the end of the ſame tune 
you muſt againe break & ſoften the earth of the ſeat of the ſaid trees, 
and the ſides therof, and lay into them a finger thicknes of dung, and 


then 


againe vpon this dung the like thicknes of good moulde , | 
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it. For the orenge tree aboue all things doth require water, and 
deth in need of two buckers of water at the leaſt ynto ouery foote or 
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pon it to ſet the tree, in the very ſame aſpect of the ſun (if it be poſ- 
ſible) that it ſtood in before the taking vp: that is to ſay, that euerie 
part of the tree ſtande vpon the ſame quarters of the heauens that it 
did before, for otherwiſe it would not ſerue, if the ſide beholding the 
north befgge ſhould now behold & ſtand vpon the eaſt or weſt. And 


this obſervation is of great moment, foraſmuch as they which faile in 
this do ofrentimes ſee their trees dead, or elſe (notwithſtandingwhat- 
ſoeuer other meanes vſed) bringing forth very late & vntimely fruit, 


wich like vntimely growth and bloſſoming, which they woulde not 
haue fallen into, if they had beene ſet againe after the manner they 


ſtoode, before they put foorth any budde or branch out of the earth. 


And this diſuantage likewiſe hapneth to them which hauing planted 
their trees in pots or caſes, vſe to carrie them into houſes, a vnder 
roofes in the winter time, and out againe at the ſpring, without any re- 
gard to ſet them after the ſame ſcituation & ſtate of ſtanding where- 


| mtheyRoodtheyeeres before. 


Thus the tree being ſcared vpon the ground inthelike afpeRtof 
the ſunne that it was, you muſt drefle it about the foot with a leuelled 
bed of good earth, of the thickenes of halfe a foote, and tramplo it 
downe, and againe vpon this to make a bed of the ſame thicknes of 
good made earth, and for want thereof, with earth newly mixt with 
good dung,and to tread and trample it done, and thus by courſes of 
the one and the other to continue til the pit be filled vp euen withthe 

teene ſwarth, and then to water it. All theſe ſaid and ſeuerall workes 
all be ended before the full of the moone, and the better if it be in 


the increale of the day, that is to ſaie, about nine or tenne a clocke 
in the morning For ſome hold that if theſe things he done in the full 


en there woulde growe wormes and ants, betwixt the 


bodie and barke of the orenge tree. Being thus planted, you ſhall 


order and gouerne them, both in ſommer and winter in manner as 
follow eth. In ſommer they ſhall be watered euerie three daies, mor- 
ning andeuening, and ofter too, ifthe greatnes of the heat do _— 
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tree roote, and therefore the gardners are happy in this cuſe, which in 


their gardens, or not far off haue water at cõmandement bicauſe com- 


_ 8 both more fruit, and that alſo more beautiful & faire 
& better ſea 

ſtocks or trunkes of the tree or elſe the foot therewith, but rather that 
oy calt it aprettie ox: Pang that round about;thatſoir * 
in & ſinke downeequally vnto and vpon the rootes: and to this end 
you ſhallmake a little furrow digd ſome three fingers deepe round 
about, and into this you ſhal powre your water, and when it is ſuncke, 
youſhall ill W 


againe. In winter the care and labour is the 


greater 


oned; Such , ee e of touching the 
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greater in keeping them from being tainted of the froſt, and there- 
fore; ſo ſoone as the froſt ſhall begin, you-ſhall couer them in good 
time about the firſt of October, with good ſtore of boughes held vp 
wich props, or elſe to make for euerie one of them a lodging of mats, 
wich a doore in it open vnto the South. Some vſe to couer them 
with corke, and it is a verie good couering for them: ſome as hath 
beene {aid before remooue them into vaults vnder the earth, carried 
thither vpon little wheele barrowes, and fitted of barrels or caſes. But 
which of theſe courſes ſoeuer it ſhall be that you ſhall take, you muſt 
alwaiesſce that their tops and outſides be at libertie and not pinched 
of due roome by that which couereth them, and that this couert be 
not taken away till winter be paſt; It is true that before you couer 
them, ot ſet them in vaulted caues, you muſt ſee that they be not wet 
any manner of way, for if the cold ſhould ſeaſe vpon them inthat pic- 
kle, both the tree and the fruit would be eaſily ſpoild by the froſt: be- 
ſides that this wetnes would cauſe the flowers and fruits to corrupt 
and rot when they were vnder their couert; but good and u iſe gar- 
diners before they couer theſe fruits, doe take from the citron trees 
(being the leaſt able to indure cold of all the reſt) all the flowers, 
buds, and tender boughes of the fame, You muſt beware that it raine 

not into their lodging or place of eouert, eſpecially vpon the thaw of 
ſnow becauſe ſnow water is more hurtfull vnto — Wa any other: 


Likewiſe if any drift of ſnow or ſleete come chwart theit lodging, or 


that any trade winde doe bring it vnto them, you muſt ſhakgit off 
from their branches and take it from the foote of them, for it would 
ſcorch them: and therefore to meete with theſe inconueniences, if 
there be any cleft or hole in the couering, you mult make it vp cloſe, 
and ſtop it wel with dung or wiſpes, ſo as they may be taken out when 
it is à faire and cleere weather, and that the ſunne ſhall caſt foorth his 
beames, that ſo it may ſhine vpon the plants, and diſpell the ill, cor- 
rupt, and infected aire, and take away and dty vp the infecting moi- 
ſure riſing of the continued ſhadow : and then againe when the ſun 
goeth downe and falleth off, you muſt topthem 1 againe, that ſo 
the cold may not take hold vpon them. It will not like wiſe be amiſſe 
to make a fire there during the extreme cold times of good drie wood: 
or coale, becauſe the heat thereof would be great and continue well, 
without working any annoyance vnto the plants, either by his flame 
or ſmoak, & this to be moſt chiefly performed in the behalfe of the ci- 
tron trees, which are moſt ſubiect vnto the cold of all other, the cauſe 
being for that they haue in them greateſt ſtore of iuice & ſubſtance; 
as on the contrary they are leaſt ſubic&to cold which haue leaſt iuice 
& ſubſtance inthem.Againe,you may not be too haſty in vncouering 
of them, vpon ſome ſhew and promiſe of gentle, mee ke, andfaire 
weather, becauſe the coldoſtentimes faining it ſelfe to be gone, or 
2894 turne 
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keeping of them in ength and force, they muſt be eut euerie 
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turneth againe i in more vehement manner then before, threa 


the killing of them, onely it will be the beſt and ſafeſt to open ſome 
boord or Windo of their lodging, chat fo the trees may mioy the pre- 
ſent heat of che ſunne for certaine howres. In the time of the couering 
of theſe new tranſlated trees, you mult not forget to renew them at 
the foote a eubit height with good earth, inriched with good rotten 
dung, and that to lye round about the ſaid foote the breadth of e 
fadome. And this will ſerue and ſtand inſteed, in caſe that by extre 

mitie of cold the bodie of the tree ſhould be froſen, torefreſh es re- 
paire it againe from below, where the froſt ſhall not haue p earced it 
notwithſtanding if in ſuch extraordinarie cold ſeaſons, you — d 
lay ouer their former couering with other dung well rotted youfſhall 
pn the ſaid orange trees. Their grafrs(whereof we are to ſpeake 


hereafter) are a great deale more tender and more eaſie to be broken 
by che cold and froſt, and therefore they muſt be couered at the foote 


4 laid high with earth, and as it were cloaked or hooded and dou- 
ble couered and cloathed as bath bee ne ſaid, and that a deale 
higher, that ſo it may not be pinched in the place of the — of 
if he cleft or other receit made for the ſc 
of the graft be ſo high that the ſaid prouiſion and defence cannot 4 
ueniently be applied vnto it, you muſt then couer ſuch chaſe with 
thicke new cloath being well . or elſe withftraw; and to tye 
the one or the other fal to, by wreathing i it about with one of 
breadrhs ofa mat, and ſtay it vp with a prop if neede be. In hot coun- 
tries as Sp4ine and Portingall it is held as an approoued opinion, that 
by how much the more orange trees are watered in winter, ſomuch | 
5 leſſe ſubieR are they to froſt, becauſe their water is either out of 
the well or freih drawne dom ſorhefountgme qr of water broken out 
of the earth, and made warme with the ſunne, or with the fire, and for 
that it is drunke vp all into the earth: bur ſcare me that it would not 
fall out for wel PRE be that in this cold countrie one ſhould take 
cps 4. : Ni eee ory ee 
ic either nebeames, or a 
lead, laid gooi DT pgs ore 
wringofthe ſai water into it, that ſo it may — —— reach 
vntotherpotes: but ſo ſoone as you haue tus poh red in your water, 
yo! p verie well and couer the ſaid pipe with earth & dung: 
wah ol —:: ut hetoorom 
would befrogen. They matt be vnderdigde 
moneth to moneth ifthe ſeaſon dsa and the earth made li 
watering it as bath beene ſai 
2 2 — branches of theſe plants, and 


erer ita the good and expert We en 
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iudge it neceſſarie: in as much as theſe trees, bein both daintie and 

pretious, doe require a verie carefull regard to be vied in this cutting 
it muſt not furthermore be forgotten to take from them continually 
all manner of ſuperfluitie, filth, and graſſe growing at their foote or 
elſewhere; and ikewiſethornesor pricks, and that with the hands or 
ſome e eee and if any — through froſt or other- 
wiſe grow drie, pale, or blacke, you muſt cut off the dead part at the 
et + in the decreaſe of the moone, in faire weather, and calme and 
temperate, and vpon the ure. a of it foorth againe, and this muſt be 
done with a garden fickle or knife well ſharpned,and the cut muſt be 
well cloſed togither and couered ouer, ſo it may put foorth 
branches againe: you muſt alſo bow che — as ſhall be neceſſa- 
rie, and to raiſe ſome higher and pull ſome lower as occaſion ſhall re- 
quire: cut the endes and ſprouts which put foorth at the tops of the 
tree: take away thoſe that grow too high, to the ende they may be 
le in an equall meaſure of growth : for theſe trees eſpe- 
che citron tree, growing in any great height, and having anie 
eat ſtore of boughes, doe neither bring foorth ſo much nor ſo good 
eee nthey are otherwiſe fitted, & freed fromtheir vnneceſſa- 
ry boughes: further ifneed WOT Wag ſerſowe ſtore of polesto bold 
vp the boug all the paine and preſeruation 
Feen — . — not and then into 5 and diſeaſes, 
you malt burie at their foote ſome ſheepes hornes, for ſome are 
of opinion that by theſe they are e maintained: in ſound eſtate and good 


2 of Sr And thus much as concerning the ordering of theſe trees, when 
Fan ,pthey be brought out of other countries; but as for thoſe which we 
. * * procure to gro and ſpring out ot the earth here in this countrie, we 
muſt know that they grow eithet of ſhoots, boughes, grafts, or ſeeds: 
but to ſpeake of theſe particularly, the orange tree groweth not, 
but verie hardly, either mo or graſts, for having a veric hard 
wood, it hardly caketh roote : It is true that ſome vſe to prepate a 
wof ic in ſuch aner. They picke and prune from at orange tree 
tc end downward, wrapt 
Tn — and 
offach lants . growing indeed 
To roſes reng- lower then the other, but hauing awellſpred and 1. head. But yet 
. Tau withſtand 
before it bringe foorthfruite; MEN | 
e it to haſten to 
theſe ſorts of trees, is, firſt to prep 
well with horſe N about . —.— or elle with oxe or 
ſheepes dung, and to mixe therewith 0 aſhes, or which were 
better, ſome cucumber aſhes,then making pliner groomed 


milke, for ſo they will 
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the breadth of halfe a foote to put three ſeeds togither, and the ſharpe 
end vpward, and the higher part of the ſeede toward the earth: afrer 
this they mult be oft watered with warme water; or with ſheepes 


row better and ſooner. And yet forget not be- 


fore you ſowe them — them in * cowes milke that is warm, 


and if you deſire to haue them ſiweete 
you ſteepe them, ſome ſugar candie. 
You ſhall oo their ſhootes 


husbanded and 


mid-May, ſetting the great ends vpward, 


re, put to the liquor herein 


after tlie ſame manner „ina well 
ged ground, as alſo their boughesand dae 3 
and filling the pits with 


aſhes made of cucumbers. Theſe bring foorth fruite, and the middle 
part of their apple will be ſweete, if the bodie of the tree be pearced 


with a pearcer in the moneth of Februarie, and that there 


made 


the rin an oblique & ſloping hole, which muſt not go through, & from 
out of this the ſap is let diſtill, vntill fuck time as the apples come to 
be formed, and then you muſt ſtop vp the ſaid hole with potters clay 
or mortar : or elſe giue a ſlit in the thickeſt branch of the tree, and in 
the place where you haue giuen the ſlit; make a hollownes of the 
depth ofa good foote, which you ſhall fill with homie and ſtop vp with 
mortar for feare of raine, and ofthe heate of the ſunne: ben as the 
tree hath drunke in all the honie, you ſhall put in more, and water the 
roote with vrine: In the ende you ſhall cut off all the little ſnootes 
which ſhall put forth of the tree, letting thoſe alone which ſhall gro 


vpon thie {lit branch. 
At the ſame time Orange tre 


es may be grafted chie 


* 


nthe 7ogreft orenge 


pome-Adam-tree,for vpon this they thriue — 1 grafts, 
the orange=tree) both in goodnes, greatnes, beautie, and thicknes of 

ſuch fruits as they bri rth, in reſpect and compariſon of thoſe 
which they bring foorth when they are grafted one vpon another, 

that is to ſay, the orange vpon the citron, or the eitron vpon the o- 
range tree: they may be grafted likewiſe vpon themſelues as the ci- 

tron tree vpon the citron tree: and ſometimes vpon the pomegra- 
* mulberrie tree, but ſeldome betwixt the barke 


1 
4 


& the wood, 


ut vpon the head of the trunke or bodie of the tree, cut 


off neere vnto the roote. In the grafting of chem, you muſt make 


tron tree vpon a better: the limon 


choice of the faireſt grafts which may be fo 


und, as to graft a good ci- » 
vpon the citron doth 


| beare fairer fruit, then the citron grafted vpon the limon: becauſe 
the citron tree is a great deale more ſappie and full of iuice for to 
make nouriſtiment of then the limon tree: citrons and limons graf- 
ted vpon an orangetree , doe beare more fruit then vpon their one 
ſtumpe and bodie, and are not ſo ſubie& vnto the cold, becauſe they 
a participate ſo largely of the orange tree his properties and 
ies, which Nasing r 


in 
q 


hard wood withoutTap, doth reſiſt the 


cold 


TOs 


Dale ea foger wickin the earth, and cloſing the cut 
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on deale the more. The chiefe way to grafethem is by clea- 
ſtocke, and then it mult be done in Aprill or in March: e 
— of crowning , and that muſt be 5 in May: or 
round hole in the barke pf the tree, been de done in I ch 
when they be grafted into the barke of the tree, you mult cut away 
wharſocuer is ſuperfluous or more then needeth of buds or ſſ com 
whichare not grafted, and withal take away all the ſhoots whic 
there vpon afterward, When they are planted, rhe wad fer 


Gourdes afrend any weedes to grow there about them, except it be the gourd,where- 
we the Citron, of * are refreſhed if it grow neere vnto them, as being much ſuc- 


coured by them and protected from the cold, as alſo for that the aſhes 
thereof ſowen and caſt about the roots of citrons, do make them more 
faire and fruitfull: and ſeeing that the citron tree is verie fruitfull, and 
eos a heauie fruit, after ſuch time as it hath brought foorch his 
2 muſt gather the reater part and leaue but a few remaining, 
the reinainder will prooue verie faire ones and a great deale 

T better. 
The orange tree will neuer freeze, nor die with a cold winde, nor 


et with the froſt if it be grafted vpon holly, being an 
thing i burchen indeed the: fruit will no be lonarurall as 


Citrons,oranges,limons, and Syrian citrons, muſt be gathered: in 
the night with their leaves in the change of the moone, not before 
they be ripe, but when the orange is ofa golden colour all ouer, if you 


Wars 


purpoſe to keepe themlong: and you muſt not tarrie till they be be- 


come pale before you gather them. - You may keepe themifreſh and 
vncorrupt all the e 1-55 hide them in heapes of barley or millet: 
ee you annoint them ouer with plaiſter wel tempered ; or if you 
cloſe them vp in veſſels euerie one by it ſelfe. Vou muſt not in any caſe 
lay citronsneere vnto hot bre ad, for it would make them rot. 
Jo haue oranges of a mixt nature, and as it were halfe oranges, 
halfe citrons, you muſt about the beginning of March, cut aſcience or 
branch of the citron tree whiles it is yet yoong, of the thicknes of 
three ſingers, and plant the ſame in a conuenient 2 all his 
orders and beſt helpes of ding: at the ende of twoyeeres or 
thereabout when it is wellt d berwixt March and 3 
3 
n way of lf 2 e tree there 
as of ome two yeeres olde, pr le vnto the ci- 
centres in Amas Gala Dee. 
and chaſe or cleft for eee with the toote — 
e called Aron: and you ſhall — cap, after 
the manner of other g 3 vnto there- 
of well rotted 23223 ourdes : after that you . 


prooued 
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about with good earth, a reaſonable height, and vnderprop it 


time as it ſha grow great and ſtrong : but know that the graft muſt | 


be taken of that fide of the orange tree which ſtandeth towardes the 

Eaſt, and it muſt be done in the inereaſe of the moone and day: for ſo 

it will proſper more effectual 77. 5 

The citron will be red and ſiveete, if it be graſted vpon a mulbet - Red cierom. 

tie tree, Ee grow in ſuch — — ſuch — _w_ on 

will haue it, if before it be growen to his bignes an it be cloſed vp cen of what 

in a frame or mould cut after the ſhape you — dermis — 2 1888885 

may gro foorth his iuſt quantitie therein. By the ſame meanes, ifit 

be put into a veſſell of earth or glaſſe, before it be fully growen, it will 

beare the faſhion of the veſſell, and become as great as the veſſell; but 

inthe meane time to let it haue aire, you muſt make ſome ſinall holes 

in the veſſell. Fes | 

he fruits of theſe trees are alike differing; both in colour, diſpo- The difference 

ſition, taſte, and vſe: for oranges haue a more yellow and golden 2 4 

rinde, a ſowre or ſweet taſte, or both ſowre and ſweete togither, being Ping ew 

round as an apple, and fitter for the kitchin then for medicine. The 

limon hath a longer ſhape, a paler rinde, a ſowre taſte, and is 

good for the kitelnn, and in phiſicke, to coole, cut, and penetrate. The 

citron is long after the faſhion of an egge: the rinde thieke, yellow 

without, ſowre, good for cordiall and preſeruatiue medicines. Syrian 

citrons are twiſe fo great as limons, being faſhioned like cucumbers, 

and the rinde an inch thicke. * | 
The leaues of the citron tree doe cauſe a good ſmell 2 eee of 

cloathes ; and * them from the fretting of moathes. The rinde, . 2 

tice, and ſeede of citrons, are all of them verie ſoueraigne againſt all , rinde of ci= 

manner of 2 and danger of the plague : as is alſo that of the li- tro trees, 

mon. And for this cauſe there may a whole citron and limon be boy- 

led in roſe· water and ſugar, vntill ſuch time as all be conſumed away 

to the iuice: and after to vſe euerie morning to the 2 of one or 

two ſpoonefuls of this decoction in the time ofthe plague. The rinde 

and iuice of citrons doe procure a ſweete breath: the rinde preſerued A ſweete 

heateth the ſtomacłe, and helpeth digeſtion. The iuice preſſed from 6reeth. 

the rinde of an orange is quickly ſer on fire: it pearceth alſo through 

huis great ſubtilnes tlirough the glaſſe, euen into the wine that is con- 

tained therein. The iuiee of limons killeth ſcabs, iteh, freckles, and ta- uch. 

keth away tlie ſpots of inke out of cloath: the ſame diſtilled through . 

alimbecke,maketh womens countenances ſmooth and beautifull: ta- 

keth away all filthines from all the parts of the bodie: being giuen 

to children to drinke, it killeth che wormes which are in their bodies. 

If one — — vnto the fire , the thinne iuice that will 

come 1, doth cleanſe thefaces of yoong girles and takethaway Rednesof the 


red pimples in the ſame, as alſo other manner of ſpots like yntothem. fac 
| | Ce 1 Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe the iuice of limons diſtilled in a li e, beſides that it hel 


| pethandpoliſheth the countenances of women, is furthermore good 


to tale away out of the face and other parts of the bodie, all white 


warts, and other ſuch like things. The iuice of a limon is of ſuch 
vertue, that if you ſtraine it twiſe or thriſe, and then waſh in it whole 
d afterward ſteepe them in it, and after lay them in the ſun, 
within fiae or ſixe dates they will become fo ſoft as honie, ſo that 
you may make __s with them a will. Furthermore, the 
iuice of limons is ſo corraſiue, as that if you ſteepe in it a piece of 
old ſome certaine howers, you ſhall finde it diminiſtied and become 
: and as much will fall out if you ſticke a piece of gold in a limon. 
See more of this matter in the third Booke. | 


The flowers of orenges are ome rm with hony or ſugar, and 
I 


thoſe are very cordiall: therwith hkewiſe is made a very precious wa- 
ter of rare and ſingular ſweetenes, which is called the water of Nafe. 
Pomegranate trees craue a hot or temperate aire, for they can- 
not beare fruite in a colde countrie, and albeit their fruit be of one of 
theſe three taſtegzas ſweete, ſowre, or both ſweete and ſowre,notwith- 
ſtanding all manner of pomegranats do eraue one and the ſame aire, 
8 manner — They maintaine themſelues in good 
ſtate in all manner of ground, whether it be fat or ſtrong, or gravelly, 
or clayie, or ſandy,foreſcene that the ſand be ſomwhat groſſe & moiſt. 
They refuſe not the ſcituatiõ of any . a' it hill, valley, or plaine, 
yea, they refuſe not to grow well in ſtony, dry, and rough grounds: for 
a little noariſiment doth content them: & tor theſe they need 
not to be ſo carefully husbanded as the former, and the rather bicauſe 


| os will grow if my be but prickt downe, and do well beare either 


to be planted or grafted: further if you will take the paines to picke 
and prune them whiles they are yoong and in due time, the fruite will 


be a great deale the bigger,and of aberrerfaſhion,but it muſtbeloo- | 


ked to, that they be planted vpon the ſouth ſunne, but neuer vpon 
the eaſt, nor yet vpon the weſt, for this quarter doth moſt hurt them, 
as well as the vine. Note notwithſtanding that the yoong branches 
which you ſhall cut off from them, muſt be taken when the tree hath 
putfoorth his buds,and not before(which is contrane tothe branches 
of other trees) as alſo that the ſciences with barke and all be of the 
thicknes of the helue of a knife. And before that you plant them you 
muſt make ſure and clofe both the endes of them, and annoint them 
with ſw ines dung, which is more familiar vnto them then any other, 
and then lay them ouertluvart or croſſe in the earth. They delight in a 
ground that is not leane nor moiſt, but indifferent fat: and they grow 
the more eaſily and faire, if there be planted and ſet by them the ſea 
onion, or eſpecially ſome mulberrie tree. The time to plant them, is 
from after March, vntill May: betwixt the ſame times it 12 


1 
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the Countrie Farme. 8 
them vpon themſelues, but to better ſucceſſe vpon the mirele 
tree, wherein they delight greatly. The citron tree, the willow, and the 
mulberri e tree are not ſo good: howſocuer that ſometimes they may 
be grafted vpon them. 4 „ n eee 
The manner of grafting them is to put into the bodie-of the tree 2, grafe pome- 
the graft of the pomegranate tree, ſo ſoone as euer it ſhall be cut off gran. 
from it, and after to powre vpon it ſome oile, and to plaſter and couer , 
it with earth, and as concerning the graft it muſt be taken from the 
pomegranate tree after it hath budded, alter the ſame manner that 
ye hade ſaid of the branches. Furthermore they craue to be often wa- 
tered when the —— — | bg ; 3 | 
. Pomegranate trees by mighty raines, exceſſiue dewes, and great grant 
b2gce,doeafly looſe — — and fruits before it be ripe: = to GE 
prevent this miſchiefe, they would be planted neere vnto ſome wall, 
and haue their boughes bowed downward,tathe end they may not ſo 
eaſily take et, which is ſo noiſome vnto them. They indure clefts 
and chaps in their bodies, without any danger, and therein they are 
like vnto the figge tree and vine. Ifthe pomegranate tree bring Sweete pome- 
ſowre or ſcarce ſweete fruite, you muſt water the rootes thereof witli granati. 
ſwines dung, and mans dung, mixt with old vrine: or temper a little 
Beniamine with wine, and therewith to bath and waſh the top of the 
tree, or to ſpread vpon the rootes aſſes dung, and after to eouer them 
and water them with mans vrine. | 1 
The ſeedes of the pomegranate will be white, if the rootes of the hu om 
tree be compaſſed about wich otters and fullers clay, and one fourth grenare ſeeds, 
part of plaiſter, for the ſpace ofthree yeeres: the barren pomegranate 4 fed 
A become ute ul, if the body thereof be often waſhed with Ate oy 
aſhes and lees: the pomegranates will become red if the roots of the Red pomegra- 
pomegranate trees be — watered with lee, or couered with the naes, 
aſhes of acornes. 0 . | | 5 
The pomegranate will grow groſſe and thicke, if you put much Thick pomegra- 
lines dung at the foote ofthe tree: againe, looke how much more . 
of this dung you put there, by ſo much the more ſweete will the great 
ſowre ones become: pomegranates will haue no ſeedes, if you take Pomegranats 
away the greater part of the ſap of the boughes of the tree, and laic without , 
theminthe allſhwered, and after that they haue take, eut H 
that part of the plant which ſpreadeſt furtheſt, and hath alreadie put 
foorth his buds :-pomegranace trees will be fruitefull if you ſtampe 
. and ſpurge togither, and therewith annoint the bodie of 
tree. | * | 0 
Pomegranates will not breake nor open vpon the tree, if there Open pomegra- 
be three ſtones put at the roote of the tree when it is planted: but and "* 
if the tree be already planted, then neere vnto the tree rootes you 
muſt plant the ſea onion: but indeed all theſe helpes and fuck * 
| CC 2 
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. rrerro plant or graft 

—— which will noe bring bond « fue that will breake 

whenit commerhro ripenes: They tree will not fall his 

ers, if the rootes be watered ny yeere thrice with old vrine 

— ee A iin 
keepe continue, if yau 

take them out againe by andby : or elſe if you 


in d rr as till 
. —— /s.-H But yet better, if when th be ri — 
hanging vpon che tree; you writhe the ſmall 1 | 
pomegranate : or elſe by pomegranats 
empered with water, and after dry them in the ſanne, 
able to lay them in duſt, or ſerapings, or ſawings of the 
the holme tree, or the oake, i in a newe earthen pot, and 
7 ſet them in order in manner of a bed, and then aſterward 
to couer the and lute it very well. But whatſoeuer w oy outake, 
the end muſt be to kee in a colde ho place, 


rin faire warm 


and that ey be thered with their ſtal ——— biel 
branches, 


if it may be done without hurting the tree, for this 
2 eth muchto ke 3 lon ng. They muſt — — athered 
aldefihelinoone ſo that they og chen ripe ry, and 


— then after — 85 e ary a day or 
two in the ſunne, their flowers lying downeward : ther aſter that to 
dloſe tliem vp in a pot very well ſtopt, and well pitcht or ſeared, that 
the aire may not get in. Some do couer them and worke chem ouer 


he very thicke with potters earth very well beaten and tempered, and 


ente them, chey ſteep 

do wrap euery one of them alone by it ſelfe in haie or in ſtraw within 
caſes: the boughes of pomegranate trees do driue away venemous 
beaſts, and this was the cauſe why men in ancient time were woont to 
put the boughes of nene trees both vnder and aboue chem i in 


when it is dry, then they hang theui in a cold place, and when they wil 


em in water, and take away the earth. Others 


cheir beds. 

The Plane tree is more commendedfor che beanie ofhis leaues 
ad ſhadow, then for his fruite; it groweth of ſhootes and ſciences 
drawne and taken from the tree, and planted in a very moiſt ground, 
and ſuch as is neere ynto ſome fountaine or river; and yet beſides 
thus;ir deligliteth to be watered oftentimes with neate wine, and ſom- 
tunes withanans vrine to helpe it to ſhoore vp and gro high, and to 

foorth large and ample branches, and long leaues for to make the 
9 ſhade: in this countrie e cannot ſee many faire ones. I te- 
member that I haue ſeene one at Baſill in ſaint Peters place, betu ixt 
eee ſitte ene or ſixteene cubits, vnderthe ſhield and ſhadow 
hero, the peo pip 'betooke chemſelues fortivir 1 


thema 
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the time of great and ſcorching heate. Some make diſhes of plane- 


wood, to aſſwage paine and wringings in the belly, being ap 
pled err wut beware ofrre Ja — ares hang — . 


the leaues, for being taken into the body by drawing in of 
breath, it hurteth 1 arterie and voice: and the 
ſight and hearing, if it fall into the eies or eares. | 


The nettle tree is well inough knowne in Languedoc and Pro- 7heloteor 
uence, eſpecially in a borough neere vnto Mompelier called Bonton- A##te-tree. 


net, it groweth in a fat ground well manured and toiled, to the 
South : eaſtſunne: the woode is good to make flutes, 5.24999 and 
other inſtruments of muſicke: it is good alſo to make handles for 
kniues and ſwordes. The fruite is very much deſired at the tables of 

eat ſtares for his great ſweetnes and moſt pleaſant and delightſome 
fell, which they finde in it that do cate or mell to it: likewiſe ſome 
do preſſe a wine our of this fruite being ſtamped and beaten, which is 
very ſweete, and ſeemeth like vnto other new preſſed ſweete wines, 
but it laſteth not aboue tenne or twelue daies. 2 89 | 


The maſticke tree delighteth in moiſt places, and is planted after The maſticie 
the firſt day of Fehruarie: it beareth fruite thriſe a yeere. The leaues, 


barke, and wood in decoctions haue power to reſtraine, ſtrengthen 
and comfort. And this is che cauſe why it is vſed to make tooth- 
pickes thereof. 


The turpentine tree delighteth in alow and moiſt grouud, and 7 he turpentine 


withal in a hot and warme aire open vpon the ſun: The leaues, barke, 
and wood, haue the like vertue that the maſticke tree. | 


The Iuiube tree and others aſwell forraine as growing in our one The 1viube- 


countries, are further to be ſeene and read of in the third booke. tree, 


The fiue and fiftith Chapter, 


Of the two particular gardens ſcituate or lying at the end 
rhe kitchin garden, and of the gar- 


n of pleaſure. 


He kitchin garden and the other of pleaſure being ofthe larg- Madder. 
T nes aboue declared may haue reſerued out of them, two or 
three akers, for the profit of the lord of the farme, as for mad - 
der, woade, taſell, ly ne and hempe. And we may allo adde vnto theſe, 
ſaffron, albeirtharall theſe thinges, euen aſwell as pulſe, if it be a free 
and kind ground, do well deſerue to haue euerie one his ſeuerall field 
by it ſelf, and to be tilled and husbanded after the manner of corne 
and pulſe. 5 att 
For madder therefore, it is meete thatthere ſhould be appointed 
out foure or fiue akers of ground in a place by itſelf , which muſt not 
lie far from the water but in afree and not in aſtrong mould, and yet 
| Cc 3 not 


 Thedifference 
bet 10 


öl 
ſmaller clods the is wont to be in the caſting or digging ofa new vine. 


danger NY away of the grapes,when the vines 
lt, 


0 


ſeed of it. 
The choiſe ofthe rootes which you intend to ſet and plant muſt be 


out of the countrie of _ Prouence, being more eaſterly and coole, 


and as for the ſight & taſte of them, they mult be more yellow thick, & 
ſtringe d, comming neer ynto the colour cf the true Prouence orange 
tree, very bitter in taſte, and in ſeething (for the triall of it) more ted 
and full of iuiee, that is to ſay, not ſo dry and withered, The time to 
plant it is from March be ended vnto mid-May , and as for the beſt 
and moſt profite to be expected fromit, it is not to he attained or 
eome by, till after the two firſt yeeres, after the firſt planting of it: and 
withall, you muſt make a ſure defence about your ground againſt the 
comming in of cattell: for there can no greater hurt happen vnto it: 
In Italy they vſe not to take vp the rootes of madder, till aſter they 
haue continued ten yeeres in the ground either ſer or ſowen: but they 
cut the boughes of it every yeere do haue the ſeode, and after they co- 


uer 


* 
n 
; "4" 4M 
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uer the rootes one after another, lay ing two fingers depth of earth 
vpon euery one, the meaſure being taken from his chiefe and princi- 
pall, to the end the froſt may not hurt them, and that ſo alſo the roots 
may grow the thicker; after the eight or tenth yeere they pull vp the 
rootes, drying them in the ſunne, and afterward when they woulde 
inde or preſſe them, they do further dry them in a great ouen made 

Ferhe purpoſe, and fo preſſe them vnder a mill ſtone, and this is called 
the fine madder. Thus 2 haue found by experience, that looke how 
much the l m""_ delay the gathering of the roote, ſo much the 
more madder haue they euery yeere,, and that fine, which is more 
then if they ſhould take vp the rootes euery yeere. You may both ſow 
it and plant it in the ſame place, where you haue taken it vp, or which 
is better, ſowthat place be the next two or three yeeres followin 
with wheat, becauic it will beare verie faire and great ſtore thereof: 
in aſinuch as the field wherein madder hath bene ſowen, is made 
much farter and better thereby, as whereof it may be ſaid this ground 
hath reſted itſelf, ſeeing the roote hath done nothing but brought 
forth boughes, for ſeed, and that the leaues falling from them, doe aſ- 
much fee de che ground as the ground doth the roots and boughes, 
But Autumne being come, and when youſee that the hearbe be- 

inneth to looke yellow, and to looſe his naturall colour, you ſhall 
— it out or pull it vp with the ſpade or 332 and ſhall ſtrip the 
roots from their leaues, which you ſhall caſt ypon ſmall heapes, to dry 
for the ſpace of chree or tower dates, if the yveather be ſuch as it 
ſhould, or elſe ſixe or eight daies in a rainie and moiſt weather: then 
you ſhall cauſe them to be taken vp, duſted and ſerape d, that ſo tiere 
may hang none of their hairie ſtrings at them: and when they are 
thus made eleane, you ſhall keepe them whole, or ground into pow- 
der either groſſe and great or more fine and ſmall, either for your own 
vſe or for the ſale, ; 

Madder is in this one thing much to be maruelled at, in that it Tocolour the 
coloureth his vrine that ſhall but hold it in his hands: and which is vrize. 
more it maketh the bones and fleſh of thoſe cattell red, which haue 
beene fed with it ſome certaine time: ſome ſay that the powder of it 
is ſo penetratiue, and ſo taketh vp the noſtrils, as that it enuenometh 
and killeth many in a few yeeres. The deeoction procureth vrine 
and the termes of women, and coloureth egs red that ſhall be boyled 7. procure the 
with it, The leaues becauſe they are rough and ſtiffe are good to me. 
ſcower braſſe veſlell. 


| The fixe and fifrich Chapter. 
| Of toad, 
S concerning woad it is tilled in a fielde and requireth much la- 
bour, euen as the nauets or turneps, though there be no part of it 
| AY; Cc 4 in 


TH | 
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in requeſt but the vppermoſt, and thatwhichis furtheſt off from flo. 
wers & ſtalkes:it not feare froſt, rame, or extraordinary cold: In- 
deed it doth not eraue any long reſted fat ground, but a ſtrong ground 
and ſuch as may be ſaide to be in good plight, rather then an indiffe- 
rent and liglit: it groweth better alſo in grounds, which haue laid fal- 
low three or fower yeeres before, or which haue been medow ground 
two yeers before, then in grounds which haue bin well tilled; which is 
cleane contrarie vnto madder, which eraueth as much helpe, as the 
ee pointed for wheat or vines: yea and it crauerhthe reſt of 
ſoile and ſeat from one yeere to one: for otherwiſe the rootes when 
they are ſet doe degenerate oftentimes and miſcarrie, looſing their 
force and goodues. And whereas madder doth fat the ground, woad 
doth make it leane; and therefore it muſt not be ſowen in a leane 
ground, where it euermore groweth but little, and where it prooueth 
almoſt nothing woorth; but rather in a 2 that is well manured 
before it be ſowen, as alſo renewed with dung at ſuch time, as it ii 
forthwith to be ſowen. Being ſo wen of ſeed it muſt be diligẽtly harro- 
we dd, eo the end it may be well couered & incorporate with the earth, 
and when the plants haue put foarth their leaues the height of two 
| fingers, you muſt dig it about mid-Aprill or ſom iat later, according 

as the time hath beene faire or rainie: then ſhortly atterward you 
walt gather the leaues : and they being gathered you muſt dig the 
feere of the ſaid rootes ſo leſt voide of their leaves ; and this muſt be 


continued euerie monerh, that is to lays lane, Iuly, Auguſt, and Sep- 


tember: in ſuch ſort that even as theleaues are gathered from foote 
to foote five times, ſo they mult be digd and the earth caſt as oft, and 
that ſo ſoone as the gathering of the leaues is paſt ; and this labour of 
digging is ordinarily to be ſeuen times gone ouer, that is to ſay, the ſjue 
times now ſpoken of, and the two firit, which are before any gathe- 
ring of the ſeaues doe fall. The manner of gathering them is in this 
ſort : when the leaues begin ro be eoloured about the edges and not in 
the middeft,you muſt take thein from plant to plant in your hand and 
breake them off in ſuch mannertrom the roote, as that it may ſeeme 
and ſhew as though one had cut them away with a hooke , and after 
that to lay them in order inthe ſhadow, that ſo the ſunne may not 
harme or iniurie them. n Wit ren e 

The manner of making woade. Vou mult put the ſaid leaues ynder 
a milſtone drawne about witha horſe, and turning round within a 
veſlell ſomewhat more compaſſed then the gate thereof, when it 
rowleth and turnech about, by which turning about of the lone all 
that part of ſtuffe within the veſſell being bras ruiſed, the horſe is cauſed 
to ſtaie, and the ſtuffe or leaues turned ouer which haue now alreadie 
been thus far forward ground vpon the onelide, that ſo the jnicether- 
by preſſed out, may incline vnto that part inthe middeſt me 

4 F owe 


loweſt, where 1 i being lov out, and os Par or bottome ofthe veſſe 
welldryed, the turned leaues are put agame vnder the milſtonero 
grinde the other ſide, which once done, they are to be made vp in 
— pellets or bals,cuery one waighing twenty or ſowre and t — 
tie ounces, and theſe being dryed eitlier in the un or in the 
be rainie weather, they are laid vp in ſome vnto the el — 
of Nouember, 5 . mw _ eee - the laſt and al- 
to ether into er, an n heapes: and when vpon this 
— together —— heapes it ſhallbeg — — . 
ned, & in turning watered, vntil 68510 fficientlie moiltned: for an to 
mach water —— it, foros! much heat inthie 
 heapes not luglibut _—_ 


| ö et 
after this to put it — . or ſixth day, while it — | 
thronghly cooled indeed. And this worke muſt be carefully per. 
tourmed,for otherwiſe the woade would roaſtir (elfe;av 
any thing woortb, which being ſo trimmed and ordered as itſhonlde, 
it 15 — in ſome cold nabe place; vntill the time oß the ſelung 
ie, and looke how muelithe longer — in this eaſe, 
much it becommeth the better & finer. The countrie * Th 
in whoſe countrie there groweth — woade, do 
their woade ballet into poder, bi eat veſlels 
full, and put it vnder the milſtone nary Go. parts of 
ie, and — they A remaining ſubſtance into! rr 
loaues, which they dry and rot afterward, by laying them in _ 
heate of the ſunne in ſommer time, and then they caſt theſe | 
into their fats, where are their wooll to be died, a — 2 
other colour, as it beſt pleaſeth che Diers. The leaues thereof made 
into a plaiſter De impoſtumes, and heale * newe made, 
the yy Auxenofbloud,heale the w ood the v erewhich run 
ouer the _ 1 2 


The ſeuen and fiftith Chapter 
ef ee 1 7 


He eaſell (called alſo ewwher backing tubs bicauſe' it DA 
ſom drope of ave x ee nature as al the other thiſtles are, 
hot and dry) inthe lower part of the Jeaues, cloſe by the ſtalks, 
to refreſh — 2 it ſelfe withall) D (in reſpect of his 
bend) for the yſe of cloth the wooll of their 
hew clothes ſo much as is fa * —.— "= much as lieth 
looſe out of order amongſt the reſt; and it is as ſeruiceable or more 
vnto ere ken that the cap is ſpunne,wouen,fulled,and ſcou- 
red wit Nin earth, or other ſcouring earth: Now he that wil 
| reape 


—- JA | | VU eof 
reap bey cb ae ene choiſe of a good fat grounde, 
manured and tilled withtwo. three, or towre arders,and wel har. 
rowed : and then afterward ſowe it wichehs belt {eed that poſſibly 
may be — — thicke, and when it hath ſhot out of the 
earth as in the beginning of Ma , thenromake it cleane and weede 
iewichthehand,andind une a ma it, if need be: in the end 
of September you muſt qackercho ads that haue flowred the firſt 
yeere, leauing the reſto gro for to be gathered the yeere following, 
at ſuch time as they ſhall be in flower. The heads cur off, the plants 
— a well tilled Ar e all che rote in- 
— ke gronde vpn eee the — of 


325 begn ute 
e to prick a 


able. And | | flown 8g they degu | 

on-highon the head, and ſodownward ti ole he: Tbeflowred, 

5 muſt eut uff che head either euening 
halfe afoore of ſtalke thereunto. Furthermore you 


— that they muſt be ſet or ſowen in furrowes, that ſo 

| — orderly courſe ta fall oo the foot ofthem, and giue 
and not to ſo them in any other 

— ſuchas —̃— : for too much moiſture maketh 
the tluſtle, or the head therof (whichis the thing of moſt importance) 

| more low & ſhort, and of leſſe commodiouſnes. Vou muſt not gather 
or binde them vp in bundels, but in a drie ſeaſon towards the moneth 
— — — then the lat- 
ter ende of September. Some ir doe leaue it at the barne 
to drie in ſome place by it ſelfe, uſe it is ſubiect vnto fle as or lice, 
and other ſmall vermine, which cauſeth the ſmall foote that ſhould 
hold vp the head tofall downe : others doe puttenortwelue of them 


in little togither, — — $1 rettie 
ag inde, and not in t ena 
any moiſt place. Some drie them inthe South ſunne, turning them 
eniſe Ba, and after hanging them by paires in order pon 
. The aſelliveobe commended inchispoint forcharinche mil 
ofche headrhereaf, after it is well due, there isf 
which bei or appl bl 

heale the feauer quartaine: & afſwagerh likewiſe the gres 
anpoſtumes, which grow about the! alle being — 


The 


' Theeightand fifrich Chapter, 
HE beſt farmers and ſuch as are moſt cunning in 
of plants, doe make verie much and highly eſteeme of the lat 
fron which is called baſtard ſaffron, and of the common people 
parrat-ſeed,being the ſame that old writers call Carthamw ; the plant 
is of no vſe, the Nenne e eee humours, 
ich are dainty and | 


or elſe feedeth parrats,w ty and fine mouthed, This plant 
when it is growen vp being well husbanded and order areth cer- 


taine little thicke heads, like the heads of garlieke, and in the midſt of 
ita flower which one would ſay were ſaffron. This good it doth, name- 
ly that it inricheth and maketh fat the ground where it groweth: 
likewiſe it craueth no great food or maintenance, neither leaueth it 
anie roote in the earth after it is gathered that may pur foorthortake 
any acknowledgment of, or doe any harme vnto the ſoile wherein it 
grew. There is euerie way as much profit in tilling of this herbe, as 
there is in aniſe or fennell: when all is ſaid a farmer will make 
rofit of everie e ee is not ( as we ſay) ſo much as the gar- 
E and onion; which he will PENG of by ſelling them at 
faires, moſt fitting for their time and ſeaſon, — helpe himſelfe 
thereof and fill his purſe with mon ee. 
The ordinarie ſaffron, ſeruing for ſauces, painting and making of 
colours, is athing of toile and of profit, as may be learned and eaſily 
vnderſtood by ——— Turrame, Prowence, and Partingall, 
which grow the ſame exceeding al s planted li 
momill in the ſpring, vpon heads, foer fing om an . 
but it muſt be in a free and well battild ground, not verie fat, hor very 
leane, but open to the ſunne: it muſt be well troden dou ne with the 
feet, when it ſhall let fall his flower: but when it buddeth and put- 
teth foorth ĩit muſt be left alone to natures worke. At tlie time of the 
gathering of it you muſt liaue linnen cloathes to draiy it out of his bel 
euening and morning: and after drie it well in the ſhadou of the 
ſunne, and couer it with cleane linnens, make it eleane, and taking 
away his white, purge it, that ſo it may be free from all filth, and fit to 
be kept in a drie place well couered or in ſome veſſel cloſe ſtopt: and 
leauing in the earththe onions or heads of the ſaffron, with a good 
quantitie of grapes , or of the droſſe thereof as it commerh fromthe 
preſſe put ynto them, you ſhall take them vp in the moneth of March 
when they haue brought foorth fruit three yeeres, and drie them in 
the ſunne, keeping them after in ſome place that is not moiſt, that ſo 
you may plant them againe in ſome other place & ground that is well 
tilled, as hath alreadie — ne deliuered at large in the ſiue and thirtith 
| Chapter. 
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1396 ooke of 
Chapter. Some are of 8 aer it is 9 a man to vſe ſaf. 
fron much, and that it is a ſpeciall venome vnto the hart: but how ſoe- 
Saffron «ſpe- uer this be true, the profit of itis great: And therefore commodious 
ciall yenomeof and requiſite for the farmer, whi 1 would not that his ground ſhould 
2 — men ure See more abouein che place enamed 
concerning Saffron!” 30040 Kate | 


The aine and fifiith —.— 
ee ene, concerning pulſe. * 


working of the nauet; nor of the beef turneps, of 
1 ae and round one, is for them that dwell in Limoſin, 
eAraernia and — the long one, (which they call radiſh) 
for Fraunce and other places: asin like manner Iwill FR: no menti- 
on of muſtard ſeed, pannicke and cumin : neither yet of greate 
wild tares, lupines, — fenugreeke :which notwithſtanding are 
all pulſe and ſeede of proſit and commoditie for the houſehold, as ha- 
uing reſerued them for the pulſe garden, planted at the end of the 
kitchen garden: Iwill contente my ſelf in this place to adnioniſh the 
9 — that for tlie of the ground into ſome kinde of 
occupation during the time Fhisreſt; & after that it hath beene im- 
ploied in bringing forth better corne; it will not be amiſſe to ſow 
therein either nauets or eee that the ſeed, after the pul- 
ling vp of the plants, be ſo well and throughlie gathered and carried 
awaie, as that the ground may be quite rid and Ss of the ſame, for 
otherwiſe in time there ne hooking to be found amongſt this 
feed; but wild coleworts, dane wort, and other noiſome weeds: and in 
ſe doth make aſmuch for good husbandrie, as the corne that 
d for to make bread: ſeeing potage is in continual requeſt for the 
— — Some make a of 
bread of millet, as is to be ſeene in ſome places of Gaſconie,but 1 it is not 
but when great neceſſitie driueth them to it. But houſoeuer it be, 
99 — ferches, are not of lefſe ueſt or inferior 
in taſt vnto great wild tare min, Fenugreeke and Lentils; 
and for the proofe hereof Iwi call to witnesthe people of Aruernia, 
Lymoſmn, Sauoie, and Danphinie, for the tilling whereof (not to ſpeake 
further in this place of anie other thing whatſoeuer, that may be as it 
were ſuperfluous ) we will referre you to learne the whole ſum in the 
treatiſe — of ſeedes and pulſe in arable * 


Ike ſixtith Chapter. 
Of remedying of «Accidents that may bappen 
2 55 veto herben. 


— 
1 


piborekher ſowen orplanted inthe ;gnidenebeſored on as 
C — tree ayle, een froſts, f. 


ſo they ar by r 
ypon them = beats as g | 
houſe and . — {m1 $,flie 1 


e — — 
— —— ut your and be fruſtrated 


the — 20 trepe theſeedes 
fora certaine time ia the iuice of trick- madame, or to mingle with the 
ſaid ſcede ſome foote, or elſe to water them withwater u herein ſoote a e 
hath beene tompered: but it is better err ; 
—— Adden beatraede — or —.— 
Gen all ſu sas do June, ir to 
buric in ſuch place o 3 as where you thinke thoſe beaſts do 
abound andkeepe , the paunch: of — — — 
and to couer it a itha li 


| . ——— A gras to bis, aN 
Againf PEFC ͤ ˙ V hayle. 

of their Ns about with white wildevine, or elle o dee 
wp of ahighpoſt;an owle haning he | 

The henings and thundring 
in the midit ofthe garden a oft — 
vp in a pot of earth,” Others dae hang in 
at the fower e = — — — A 
ſeale.” Others garden. It is true 
that to breake — Pex. wear ener mpanicdwicha grearthiclo | 
cloud threatning haile;thereisnorhing rar rage ring the belles, 
as is vcd ro be done in hot countries, and to ſende foorth the roatiug 
ſounds of che canons; as is wont to be done atiea: or elſe to ſet on fire 
ſome heapes Ir dezorſtinkarigangrotcen eco Amr 

There is nothing more hurrfull ot dangerous for herbes then froſt, Treff. 
which commeth when ſnow and ice are thawing. And for to preſerue 
your herbes fromt ris mconuenience of cold, you mult ſpread al ouer 
the ground great ſtore of ftraivy and aſhes vichallabone that: for by 


this — — will be preſerued, and the froſt 3 
dre 
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dred that it cannot enter. 
jonmlger roger mers place o you park hr 
et indiners of your gardens 
— ſtrawe, or of we edes and ſhrubs. led vp in the 
e for the ſmok chereof doth 
and eleere the duskiſh and cloudy are. 
gal | . —_— hapning to herbes and 
e x better then to burne 
—— — —— ort, as that there may 
rr 
* * Mt Ne 
— — zood to plant in diuers places 


e „diuers bay tree boughes, fore the blaſting l 


Azainſ l 5, Topeeſerveſeeds fm being eaten of birdes, you muſt ſeatter 


about wheateorbarly ſod in wine, mingled with 
hellebor: :orelſe, water and ſteepe the ſeede in the decoction of cray 
ſiſhes, boiled in freſh mater, aſſuring y our ſelfe, that looke what gro- 
wetliof ſuch ſeeds, will be free from all danger of theſe foules : or elſe 
— — — & the lee of wine ; or elſe ſcatter through- 
ſome boiled leckeyfor ſoloome ast 23 
een erp hen avedlellfall of water, hi they 
— forthe ſpace of ten daies, afterward —— water he 
_ ſeetles they —— water twiſe ; once betore they be 
. ' = SI 1 7 ho neal 
p 5 
tram all other manner of beaſts, 


vines: or perfume yeurberbaahderees with quicke brimitone.Some 

ſeedes inthe lee of figtree aſhes, and to kill the caterpil- 
lers, do caſt pon chem the aſhes themſelues: others like i better to 
plant a great onion called Squilla, or elſe to burne ö that 


a : or elſe ſome great ſtore of g — 
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any head, to the end chat by: the ſtrong ſmell which ſhall riſe thereof, 
24 die furt 
| — maketh eee neemtiine am—approcged remedic „ 
in this caſe of caterpillers,which.is that when they will not be driuen 
away by other meanes, to procure a woman bare fobted, hauing hen 
termes, h her boſome open, and haire about her eares to walke, three 
times about the quarters and alleies of the hedges, or walles of the 
garden. This done, you ſhall ſee the caterpillers fall vpon the earth, 
from the herbs & trees bearing fruit, neither more nor leſſe, then KA 
by ſhaking you beat downe the raine or water from a tree: but in the 
mean time there muſt be care had that this be not done at ſun riſe, bi- 
c cauſe that then euery thing in the garden would wither & pine away. 

you water the fleas or lice — ſtrong vineger, mingled with 8 
the iuice of henbane, wherein the water of hemlock ſhall haue boiled, * 
or with water wherein nigella hath beene ſteeped : or with the de- 
coction of the ſeede of muſtard: the ey will die by and by. 

Gnats will be killed if you 9 — a 2 
ter about the garden: or — make a anum, or of 
brimſtone, or fot of oxe dung. It you . riue awaie flies, 
make a e of e eee warerthe wich wareewhers: | 
init — ran — . 

To gather —.— all the palmer — e beaſts gef. 
into one place, to _ end you may kill them, you muſt ſpread in the worte. 
e eſpeciall Sp ere they abound, the guts and intrailes of ſome 

epe newlie killed, the ſame made nothing cleane, but ſtill full of 
fic bn and dungzhentwo daies FT BY 7D EE" 7 come roge- 
ther vnto the entrails. 

For to kill we aſels you muſt ſteepe mmooinek and whott to- e woe 
gether, and ſow them neere the place w here the weaſels haunt, for by _ 
chis they will either be kild or cauſed to run away if they eat it: Some 
on that if you catcha weaſell and cut — and coddes, and let 

. againe 15 chat afterurd there will be no moe ſeene in that 
places: +4 
Ants will flie awaie if you barmbdholeihich you tale or Eyes an--A-inlt au 
noint the barke of the tree which they vſe, with oxegall; or with the 
decoction of lupines: or elſe if you burne in the garden wilde _ 
ber: or ifoneclay over with white ee ney vor 
or deaf at the de rem 

all ee go perfumerheirholeswit he noe f Againſt" 
Were ,orif you water pure lee. You ſhall make them e. 
come out ofthe ground if —— eee 8 
— lerne end ede of 1 


0 MN. 
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inde ofthem, if you eare your grounde during the rin of 
e, forchen you 1 ambersvpon t 


Lala youſprinklechem d ne we long of 

3 — — u oo 

anſs graſ- Graſhoppers wi no vnto es, ey be wa- 
2 tered with water — — leekes, or — hath 
beene : Alſotokill them you muſt boile bitter lupines, or 
wilde e —— ſprinkele them there witli, or elſe 
burne a great ſort of — pers in the place from whence you 

e ot 


5 — the ſmoke doth kill them: but and 
if you would baniſt — war out of your gardens vou muſt 
hang vp ſome —— 


| 2 eaſt inthecanicular ordog- 
daies the ſeede of hemlocke into their holes, togither with hellebor 
and barly meale : or elſe if you ſhut the mouthes of their holes wich 
bay tree ſeaues, to the end that hen they would come foorth they 
may beforced to take thoſe leaues in theingeeth, and ſo by the onely 
touching of them they are killed. Or if youm their 
meate ſuch as — to be delighted in, quicke·-ſiluet, tinne, 
or burnt lead, blacke hellebor, or the ſcum of iron: or if you make a 
perfume ofthe bodies of their kindes: or if you boile beanes in any 
oiſoned bree. and ſo lay the ſaide beanes at the mouthes of ya 
the ſinell thereof will quickly run voto them. 
Againſt rats You hal o kill rats and mice with paſte made of hony, 
and myce, _ ſtamped glaſſe mixt togither and laid inplaces where they hau 


Againſt ments, Moules will neuer caſt in choſe gardens where the herbe called 
Palma Chrifti doth grow either of it owne accord, or purpoſely ſowen: 
lkewiſe you ſhall either killehem or driue them away, if you lay at 
. mouthes a walnut filled with chaffe, brunſtone and perro- 

ſimn, and there iet it on fire, for by the ſmoale that will come of this 

nut, chemoules will be killed or elſe run away : or if you lay in diuers 
Pr I. TU — 9 kr be a let to 

e that there come not any into thoſe out of other, and 
will driue away thoſe which are there alreadie. I — 

11 airs arg; m: 2 

{Wy - watchaboutſunnenſe, neere vntothe place where th 3 

11 caſt vp the earth for this is ordinarily ie verie hower that they cal 

in to their cuſtome, and thus may you throw them vente 

eaſily out of their holes utha — # ag The ſecond way is 

by cauſing waere — hokalenioes they 9 


Atainſt ſidd 
rat.. 
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and f or pe 
—_ . aer debe 5 5 
| | 0 are a 

into a veriucdeopy and hollow baſon at night after ſun ſet: burie the 
ſaid baſon inthe earth vp to the brims, that ſo the moules may eaſily 
tumble intoir,when they heare the captiue crie inthe eren 

all ſuch as Pall heare her (and this kindeof cattell is | 
hearing) comming neereto their food,they willinto the baſon one We 
ter another; and by how manie moe go in, by ſo much will they make 
the greater noiſe (not w_ bein abler to oget out againe ) becauſe the 


balon within is ſinooth, like, Some lay garlicke about 
their holes, or onions, or leekes, theſs make ſuch a ſinell as that 
they either drive them away or kill chem. 


All manner of ſerpentsare driuen away with the perfume of Gal. Ag inſi ſi. 
baum, or of harts-horne , or of the roote of lillies,or ofthe horne of a P. 


goats claw, or ot h yſope, or brimſtone, or pellitorie, or an old ſhooe 
fole. It is good a1 to plant in ſome part of the gardens an elder tree 
or an aſhtree: for the flowers of elder trees by their ſtinking ſmell do 
drive away ſerpents: and the ſhade of theaſhe doth kill them: In like 
fort it fareth with the pomegranate tree,whoſe ſhade (as we haue ſaid 
before)driuerh away ſerpents. It is good likewiſe to plant ſome one 
or other bough of ferne in the garden, becauſe the — ſmell there⸗ 
of doth driue them away. 


vou ſhall drige away ſcorpions, if you burne ſome of them inthe Ag«inf! ſcorpi- 


place whence you would baniſh them: or if you make a perfume of * 
veriuice mixt with Galbanum or the fat of a goar: or if you plant in 
your garden ſome little nut tree. 


The une of 1 iuie will cauſe the enen r abſtaine flying in · Nainſt bat. 


your arden 


— hold their peace and not erie any more, if you ſet a lan- Againſt frog, 


Hs — candle light, 8 the fide of the water or river, which 
— the garden. If you burie in any corner of your garden the 
32 of a goats . 5. frogs will gather chither, and ſo you may eaſily 


— fir Cliaper, 
Of ti th bene bes, the profit 77 4 of chuſing 


| «place toſet them 
| bh eee depend and hang of the 


of cattell, Idare be bold to affirmo, chatthe frunkulleſt 

ching that can be abod a countrie bouſe is Bees. Indeed 
there is ſome paines „ „ 
i er, 


in cold, but temperate: and that th 


r 


1 The ſecond Booke of 
th n * watching and keeping of them eleane in their 
1 Torn ſo great, rare and ſingular a commoditie haue 
we as the waxe which we inioy by the bees: yea what ſay you to hony 
it ſelfe, that their admirable worke, and no leſſe prot and plea- 
ſant for the vie of man? Let it not then ſeeme ſtrange vnto you, if we 
aduiſe the houſholder to giue eare and be carefull to keepe Bees 
about his farme, and therewithall teach him in a fewe wordes, hat 
ſhould be the ordering and gouerning of them and their hiues, and 

withall at what time and hower it is good to gather honie and waxe. 

The houſholder therefore ſhall firſt make choiſe for the keeping 
of his bees of ſome fit and ſecret place in lis garden of pleaſure, in the 
bottome ofſome valley if it be poſſible, to the end they may the more 
eaſily riſe on high to abroad to get their foode, as alſo for that 
when they be laden, they deſcend the more eaſily done ward with 
their load. But let vs ſee to it eſpecially that the place be opento the 
South ſunne, and yet notwithſtanding, neither exceeding in heat nor 
— by hill, wall or ſome other 
rampart be defended from windes and tempeſtes, and ſo alſo as that 
they may flie their ſundrie and ſeuerall waies for to get diuerſitie of 
— ſo againe may returne to their little cottages laden with 
their compoſition of honie: And againe in ſuch a place, as wherein 
there is great quantitie of thyme, organie, ſauourie, iuie, winter ſauou- 
rie, wilde thyme, roſematie, ſage, corneflag or gladdon, gilliflowers, 
violets, white lillies, roſes, flower gentill, baſill, ſaffron, beanes, poppie, 
melilot, milfoile and other ſweete herbes and flowers, Whereinthere 
is no bitternes: and in like manner ſufficient good ſtore of trees of 
good ſinell ; as cypres trees, cedars, date trees, pine trees, turpentine 
trees, iuie trees, maſticke trees; and alſo fruit trees, as almond trees, 
ue ch trees, peare trees, apple trees, cherrie trees, and other ſuch like: 

eſides all this, maruellous great ſtore of herbes, and choſe of the rareſt 
and leaſt knowen, and withall ſuch as grow in well tilled grounds and 
paſtures, for theſe cauſe them to grow rich in good waxe, as the wilde 
radiſh, the wilde bell flower, wilde ſuccorie, and blacke pionie: and 
beſides theſe wilde parineps and garden parſneps, and carots Broome 
and the ſtrawberrie tree are not altogether good for to make home: 
the elme tree cauſeth them to haue the flux of the bellie, as alſo the 
tithymales or ſpurges. Boxe maketh honie of a bad ſinell, and which 
troubleth their branes that eate it, and yet notwithſtanding profita- 
ble for them which haue the falling ſicknes. 

The place muſt be eloſed in with a very ſtrong hedge, ot elſe with 
good wals, for feare both of beaſtes and theeues: for kine & ſheepe do 
cate vp their flowers, and beate the deaw off from the flowers, where- 
of the bees ſhould loade them, and which is ſo well beloued of the 
little pretie birds, yea and that alſo,which falletli done at the owe 
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of the day in faire weather, and is purified on the leaues and flowers 
cfche planes | wilde trees: but of all home and tame beaſts, 
there is none that doth ſo damnifie theſe little pretie wrerches, as 
ſwine and goates: forthe goates waſte their foode, and iumpe againſt - 
their va pul are RA PI e downe : the 3 
the waſting and eating vp of thei e, rubbing themſelues agai 

the hiues, doe ouerturne them and the eee they be ſer: 
ſneepe in like manner looſing ſome of theirlocks of wooll ypon the 
hedges, are cauſe that the ſillie poore bees now and then become in- 
tangled therein, when they labour to get their foode, and fo leaue 
their carcaſes for a pledge: hens likewiſe haue a gluttonous appetite 
towards tliem: ſerpents alſo doe ſometimes take vp their Innes in 
their hiues: but to take away this caſualtie at once and for euer, you 
muſt plant rue round about them in good quantitie, in as much as ve- 
nemous beaſtes cannot abide this herbe. Their plate alſo muſt be far 
off from the dunghill, common draughtes or iſſues, bathes, marſhes, 
fennes, dropping: dirtie and mirie places, which might hurt them with 
ill ſmels, and for that theſe pretie beaſtes are deadlie enimies to all fil- 
thines and vncleannes: but rather let their place of abode be neere 
ſome ſinall brooke of water naturally and of it ſelfe continually run- 
ning,or elſe by artin ſome pipe or chanell, that will conuey along the 
water drawne out of ſome well or fountaine, and this rundle muſt 
haue by the edges ſtones or boughes of trees for the bees to light 


* whatſoeuer the place is, whether in the garden of pleaſure or 
i elſewhere (albeit we haue aſſigned this to be one of the fruites of 

2 to bee gathered in the garden of pleaſure) it muſt not bee 
hemde in with high wals on euery fide; and yet iffor feare of theeues, 
you were diſpoſed to raiſe them the higher, then you muſt pearſe the 
wall ſome three feete from the ground, and worke it with {mall holes, 
for the bees to flie through at, and ſome twentie or thirtie paces off to 

if 


build ſome little houſe 


: 


you be ſo diſpoſed, for him to dwell in who 
g to them, and therein alſo to put his tooles. 


| | 1 1 138 
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43 1 | The threeſcore and ſecond Chapter, 


Of the faſtion of the bines and manner of ſetting 
| lI.zhbem for bees, | 


T. E blies and funding for bees being thus appointed, the 


next thing is according to that faſhion which may be moſt 
conuenientfor the countrie to make hiues. The beſt are thoſe 

which are made of quarters of ſawen boords, wide inough, but nor 
very long: others you muſt haue long and narrow, that ſoyou may 
haue two ſortet ofhives;chat istoſay,greatand ſmall ones: the great 
: 2 ones 
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494 The ſecond Booke of 
ones for ſuch as are to be imploied in making honie, and the little 
ones for ſuch as are to fivarme and caſt: the ſaid boordes being fitted 
together with nailes, but yet ſo as that one or two of the boordes may 
be lifted vp when the honie is to bee taken, or the ſaid luues to bee 
made cleane: the hiues which are beſt and moſt conuenient next 
vnto theſe, are thoſe which are made of barke of corke: and next vnto 
them thoſe that are made of palme tree and fallowes, ſuch as we ſee 
in this countrie: the woorſt are thoſe which are made of baked earth, 
for they ſcalde with heate in ſommer, and freeze with cold in winter. 
I finde thoſe nothing conuenient which are made of dreſſed ſtraw, or 
of brickes: for the one is very ſubiect to the ſire, and the other cannot 
be tranſlated or earried from one place to another, if neede ſhoulde 
require. They muſt be wide beneath and narrow aboue, they muſt be 
a cubite wide, and two cubits high,drawne ouer and dreſt onthe out- 
ſide with lime and oxe dung mingled a that ſo they may con- 
tinue the longer. They muſt be ſet vpon boords fitted forthe purpoſe, 
and that neere vnto ſome wall, but not cloſe to it, that ſo there may be 
ace for one to goe about them and make them cleane: or elſe vpon 
vault of ſtone or of brick, to the height of three foot and as much 
in bredth, laid ouer with mortar on euery ſide, and planed, that ſo the 
lizardes and ſerpents, and other noiſome cattell may not get vp and 
elime thither for to liurt them. The hiues ſhall be ſo ſet, as that there 
bea certaine diſtance betuꝭ ixt the one andthe other, to the end 
that when neede ſhall require, to looke vnto any one for the making 
of it cleane, or any other thing, there may not any occaſion be giuen 
to ſhake or rogge vpon the other, nor yet diſturbe the adioyning 
bees: who doe greatly feare when they are touched, leaſt their work- 
manſhip of waxe (which is very weake and eaſie to be ſpoiled) ſhould 
be ſtirred or broken. The forepart where they goe in muſt be hang - 
ing ſome what forward, that ſo there may not any water or dea fall 
into it, and when as any by hap ſhall fall in, that chen it may not ſtay, 
but finde that as a readie way out, and for this cauſe the hives muſt be 
couered with ſmall couerings and ſhelter, be ſides the ſhade of leaues 
and boughes made faſt therero with mortar of earth for a band: and 
this will ſerue againſt the cold, now, raine and heart; although heate 
doe not ſo much hurt vnto bees as colde. And therefore belunde the 
bees as they ſtand, there muſt be ſome building, or elſe at the leaſt a 
wall, which may be vnto them in ſteed of a ſunnie banke againſt the 
north winde, and withall may keepe tbe lues iii a moderate Warmth. 
And furthermore hiues though they be thus defended and eouered 
from the cold by this building, yet they nt be turned vpon the caft 
in winter rather then vpon the ſouth (becauſe if they were turned to- 
ward the ſouth, they would be laid ſore vpon by exceſſiue heate in 
ſommer) to the ende that in the morning the bees for their earlier 
| comming 
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comming forth may haue the ſunne hot ypon them, for their better 
wakening: whereas otherwiſe the colde woulde make them heauie 
and {lothfull; and therefore the holes by which they paſſe and repaſſe, 
muſt be very little, that ſo they may not giue place for the entrance of 
much cold, and they will be ſufficient great, if ſo be there may but one 
Bee paſſe: againe by this meanes it will be prouided for, that neither 
the venemous ſtellion, nor the villanous beetle, neither yet the but- 
terflies ſhall poſſibly enter to rob the hives and honie combes. And 
moręouer according to the quantitie of bees in the hiue, you muſt 
make in the ſame hatch to or three holes, one ſomw hat diſtant fro 

another, that they may paſſe in therby, as alſo for the deceiuing ofthe 

| lizards, which would by reaſon of their watch, kill them as they came 
forth, if they had but one hole in all. It is further meete that the ſhelter 
vnder which the Ives ſhall ſtand, be well appointed for little open 
windowes, which you ſhall ſtop in winter with paper windowesor 
tiles, and tliat in ſuch order as that they may be eaſily opened when 
the ſunne ſhineth, and ſhut after that the bees are returned home 
into their hives; and yet there mult be holes in the ſaid paper lights, 
that ſo they may paſſe forth along at their pleaſure whither they are 
diſpoſed. © | | 193/407 


The threeſcore and third Chapter. 
Of what qualities and conditions the bees muſſ be. 


- 


ther it be by the coupling of males and females togither, as we ſee ant Fg 


in other kinde of ereatures, or by the corruption and rotting of the ,, 
belly and entrailes of the body of a yoong bullocke, (Whereof Vir- 
gillſpeaketh) but Iwill deſcribe the as they are already ingendred, as, 
what be the properties of ſuchasare fic and like to make good hony. 


Thereare oP 7 ſorts of bees: for ſome are of a golden colour,cleere, 
ſhining & bright: others blackiſh, rough, & hairy;ſom great;ſormſmal; 
ſome thick & round: & others ſpare & long: ſome wild, & ſome taine. 
But and if you would buy or gather togither ſwarmes out of the for- 
reſt to take their hony from them, looke, and take good heede that 
they haue the markes following, as, that they be little ones ſomewhat 
long, not hairie, neate, golden coloured, ſhining and ſparkling as gold, 
ſpotted aboue, gentle and loving, for the greater and longer that bees 
be, the woorſe they are, and if they be cruel, they are nothing woorth: 
notwithſtanding that their choler and malice is eaſily helped, if that 
otherwiſe they be well marked and fruitfull, by ſeeing them oft, for in 


| Will ay nothing in this place of the ingendring of bees, as whe- That beer are 


E oft going to them they become tame. But bicauſe one cannot Thecareful 


learne to perceiue and know, if they haue all theſe markes aforeſaide, 5 me g 
the ſee them not, if you buy them, x | J ou cope for them, a begun of been, 


3 | m 
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and if y ou cannot looke vp higher into 


T he ſecond Booke of 
be well repleniſhed or not, 
chen you muſt go by 
geſſe and aime, and conſider if there be good ſtore at the mouth, and 
whether you heare a great noiſe and huzzing within, and further if 
they be all retired and at reſt: in putting your mouth to the hiues 
mouth, and blowing a good blaſt into it, you may 1 whether 
there be many or feu e, by the noiſe which they will preſently make 
when they feele the breath. It is good to buy them as neere vnto your 


406 
muſt open the hiues, and ſee whether 


abode as you can, and not in other countries farre off from your dwel- 


ling place: for the change of their paſture, aire, and country, doth 
aſtoniſh and amaſe themʒbe ſides . further they are caried, the 
more they are pained in their hiues: but and if they cannot be got, but 
by ſeeking farre for them, you muſt conuey them betwixr place 


and place, ſome other way then by high waies, and that the rather 


Ehoiſe of bees 
which are ga. 
thered in 
forrefls, 


inthe ſpring then in winter, as alſo very ſoftly , for feare of ſhaking 
them. It will be good totake them before day, and to carry them away 
at night vpon his necke, or rather it is better that two wen ſhoulde 
beare them: for in the day tine they muſt be let reſt, and haue giuen 
vnto them ſome ſweet liquor, that ſo they may haue to feede vpon 
though they be kept within. And hen they are brought to the es 
of their abode , you muſt not open them vntill the next day at night, 
to the end, that after they haue reſted all night, they may be the fitter 
to come foorth peaceably in the morning: although yet it were bet- 
ter not to alter or change any thing about them for the ſpace of three 
daies, but to ſtop vp the mouth with ſome thinne cloth vntill the ſun 
haue ſhone, and Te euening atter to open them. There is no ſuch 

carefull he ed taken in the choſing of thoſe which are giuen, nor yet of 
thoſe which haue beene taken or gathered in the fields or forreſts, al- 
though I could aduiſe men to the contrary, ſeeing the charges and 
paines are as great about the bad as the good: notwithſtanding when 
one gathereth che, it is not poſſible to make ſuch choiſe as he would ; 
and therefore he mutt be content witli chat which commeth next to 
hand, and yet not to be negligent to purehaſe & getthe beſt that ma 

become by, and to take good heed not to mingle the good & the ba 

togither : for ſo the bad would diſhonour the good, and there woulde 
be a great deale leſſe hony,bicauſe of che bad and ſlothfull ones which 
are mingled amongſt them. The gathering ofthem ſhall be after this 
faſhion. When you haue found e 2 which great numbers of 
bees do paſſe (hie is commonly in woods and forreſts where herbes 
do abound, and trees ofſweete ſmell, neere vnto ſome ſmall riuer or 
ſountaine) you ſhall vſe all diligenee to finde out the place of their 


reſt & abode, which you nay eaſily le arne after e e at 


turne: then afterward in the beginning of che ſpring, you — 


water, whither it be neere or farre off, by the place whither 
balme 
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thyme bruiſed, with other 


ſick like heibeswhich bees love; 


balme & 
nd therewith annoint your hive ſorhroughly;; as that the ſmell and 
i . 


juice thereof may ſtay ſhall make the hive 
cleane,and ſprinkle it with a little hony, and hauing thus handled it, 
you ſhall ſet it downein the woods or neere vntothe ſprings, 
and when it is full of bees, you ſhall carry it home. And thus much of 
gathering ſwarmes of bees. | vn 4345 v0 


Thethreeſcore and fourth Chapter. 
Of the manner of gauerning garden bees, 
He Lord of the farme or farmer, — rouided feeding 


grounds, hiues, and fit 3 for bees, as alſo hauing oy or 
athered good ſtore ot ſwarmes torepleniſh his hiues, ſhall be 

e affoorde them a more diligent and attentiue kinde of go- 
uernment and . then any ouerſeer or gouernour of other cat- 
tell, doth allow vnto the ſaid cattell vnder his charge: the cauſe is, for 
that the bee is more diſereete and induſtrious then any other kinde of 
living creature: yea, ſeeing ſhe hatha kinde of wiſedome, comming 
neere ynto the vnderſtanding of man, therefore ſhe looketh for a 
more carefull manner of vſage and cariage towardes her from them 
that are her gouernours, and therefore cannot abide them to be 
mockers, ſluttiſn, or negligent, for they cannot abide to be niggardly 
or filthily intreated. It muſt therefore be his condition that ſhal haue 


the charge of them, to conſider their manners, and manner of liuing, The manners of 
and accordingly to frame himſelfe thereunto in the beſt ſort that may bees. 


be. They haue a king whom they obey as their ſoueraigne in all 
things, aecompliſhing and fulfilling whatſoeuer he ſhall giue them in 
charge, whether it be to go forth, or to return home, or to ſtay within, 
and they attend him alwaies in companies whereſoeuer he be, they 
comfort him if at any time he be ficke, and do keepe about him if he 
cannot flie: not one of them is negligent and ſlothfull, but euery one 
ready and quicke to any kinde of worke: ſome of them gather the 
roſes, and bring home what they get of flowers and ſweete ſmelling 
leaues, wnto thoſe which ſtay within the hiue making hony: others 
are buſie inmaking combes, & building of little cabbins, ſome make 
hony, and others attend other matters and vocations, ſome lay to 
their hands to the ſoftning of waxe, and temper it ſo well, as that ma- 
king thinne leaues thereof they therewith builde vp and frame them 
celles and cloiſters, others with great labour do — the groſſe and 
droſſie ſubſtance, and make ready a place for euery fort of hony:ſome 
of them with their paine and diligence do keepe cleane the hiues, 
which notwithſtanding are neuer defiled by any of their owne dung, 
for alwaies in flying abroad they auoide their excrements in flying: 

| Dd 4 . ſome 
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ſome there are which ordinarily do nothing but e watch and 
ward, to the end, that tothe vttermoſt oftheir po — may wirh- 
ſtand whatſoeuer thing may annoy and hurt them. They carrie out 
ſuch as die within the hiues, but when their king is dead they ſtir him 
him; it ſeemeth that they lament and mourne, as they make ſhewe 
by their noiſe and humming, and that ſo vehemently, as that if their 
keeper do not looke vnto it, and take him from vnder them, they will 
ſuffer themſelues rather to die for hunger, then they will forſake him. 
To be briefe, euery one of them is Selene at his work, as that they 


cannot bear it that * one ſhould be in their _ that ſhould not 
© 


be occupied in doing ſome thing: and this is the cauſe why they driue 
away the — will — worke, neither is good bh —— thing 
elſe but to waſte the hony and deuoure it. They hate aboue all things 
euill ſents, they neuer flic againſt the light, nor vnto any fleſh, or 
bloud, or fat, but content themſelues with leaues and flowers onely, 


which laue a ſweete ſmelling mice. They take delight in pleaſant 


and goodly ſongs,” whereon it commeth to paſſe, that if they be ſcat- 
tered abroad, they will be called togither at the delightfull ringing of 
ſome baſon, or ſmal bels, or in 8 hands in a ſoft and eaſie ſort 
one againſt another. To be briefe, their faſhion and manner of liuing 
is as it were woonderfull in nature: but giuing ouer all further deſcri- 
bing ofthem, Iwill content my ſelfe in deliuering the conditions and 
duties required about their ordering and gonerning.) 


The threeſcore and fift Chapter. 
The order of gouerning bees all the yeere lang. 


F E therefore that hath the charge and ouerſight of the bees, muſt 
l be carefull, firſt of their paſtures, ( whereof we haue made men- 
tion before :) then he ſhall diligently looke vnto their hiues wiſe or 
thriſe a moneth, beginning at the ſpring, and continuing till Nouem- 
ber: for there is not that time in the ycere wherein they Rand not in 
need of ſomething: and, if they be well ordered, they will continue 
ten yeeres: they muſt be opened about the moneth of March, and 
the — combes made cleave with a very ſtrong and ſolide feather, 


when as they cannot be come by with the hande, that ſo, whatſocuer 


filch is gathered there in the time of winter, may be caſt out, and the 
ſpider webs which ſpoile all the combes, may be taken away: after- 


ward he ſhall ſmoke them all with oxe dung burnt: for this dung by a 


certaine affinitie is gratefull and well liked of bees. But in the meane 


time before he handle the hiues, he ſhall be well aduiſed that the day 


before he haue not had to deale with his wife, that he haue not beene 


drunken, and that for the preſent he come not neere vnto them, with- 


out 
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out being waſhed, made cleane, and well 3 in like manner 
he muſt abſtaine from all meates that are ofa ſtrong ſmell, as are al ſalt 
meates, and ſouſed meates, and allt a ee ſtrong of ſent, as gar- 
licke, or onions, or ſuch like things: and contrarie wife, let him carrie 
in his mouth ſome thing that hath a good ſmell, for by this meanes 
they will loue him ſo wel, as that he may handle their hiues at his plea- 
ſure, and the little prettie birds will neuer hurt or annoy him. At the 
ſame 1 aſmuch as then they begin to multiply and increaſe, 
and to caſt their Lyarmes, which ſo ſoone as they can flie deſire 
nothing more then to flie away, and not to abide with the olde 
ones, and much leſſe to become ſubiect vnto them, ) it will be meete 


to keepe watch very diligently, and that from after the morning tide 


is a wo houres after noone, that ſo they may not flie vnto ſome 
ot 


er place. Wherefore if ycu can diſcerne and ſpie out their kings, xynęese 
; if . 3 "ng F 


it will be good to take their wings from them, 
themſelues oftentimes, and ſeeme as though they would flie togither 
with their companie, as alſo to eaſt duſt vpon them, or elſe water, for 
by theſe meanes they will be kept from going away o that then they 
will not go out of their owne yard, nor out of the lumits of their one 
kingdome, neither will they ſuffer their troupe to go farre from them; 
or elſe it will be good, after that they are come foorth, to aſtoniſh and 
- occapie the ir mindes wich the founding of baſons, or of the ſheardes 
of broken pots, ringing foorth ſoftly, in aſmuch as by howe much you 
ſound the ſtronglier, by ſo much they mount the higher into the aire, 
and ſtraie the further off: but and if it be a gentle and low ſound, they 


in like manner do ſtay and keepe themſelues neere at hand and be- 


low. And if they proceede to faſten themſelues vpon the next branch 
of the tree, as a eluſter of grapes doe hang vpon their branch, you 
muſt gather them with your hand, or with a trowell into a basket an- 
nointed with juice of ſweete baline, or ſome drops of hony, and after 
let it on the row with the other baskets: or elſe to make a ſhorter di- 
ſpatch, he may cut the bough or branch ofthe tree, and put it verie 
ly into all theſe bees, which are within the dreſſed basket or hiue, 

the mouth of the ſame hauing beene firſt ſprinkled with wine: then 
after this, it muſt be ſet vpon a board vpon the ground all an end, the 
vpper part be ing kept ſo cloſe, as that the bees may go in no where 
but at the place which is open vnderneath. But and ifrhis ſwarme of 
bees or little birds be got into any hole, or cleft of the bole and body 
of a tree, then carrie thither a hiue well annointed in every place, as 
alſo at the hole or mouth, with very ſweete ſmelling berbes, and draw 
t ouer this hole and entrance of hollownes,tothe end you may inuite 
them to a banquet with the delightſomenes of this ſmell, and with the 
better contentment to go in to abide and dwell there: if they reſt 
chemſelues in a place where you cannot come to them e er 
and, 
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hand, and ſuch a one as is withall ſomewhar vneaſie to be dealt with, 
then take a pole and tie to the ende of it a hiue ſprinkled with good 
wine, and hold it neere vnto this clew of bees, and thus they will not 
faile to go into it: then carrie them neere vnto the hiues, for no doubt 
but they wil go vp and ſettle themſelues in a ſhort time. Or elſe which 
is the beſt, he ſhall hold all ready a newe hiue to receiue them when 
he ſeeth that the yoong kings ſhall be come foorth with their yoong 
traine , which within a day or two will all be come togither at the 
mouth ofthe old ſtocke, and ſhewby ſufficient ſignes and tokens that 
they are deſirous of ſome place of their owne', and peculiar to them- 
ſelues, for thenifhe do giue them one, they will reſt contented there- 
wich, and abide therm. 5 
it is to be knowne when tus yong hoſt will come abroad, by the 
noiſe and humming which they will make in the hiue three daies be- 
fore that they purpoſe to come abroad, as if a campe of warlike men 
would riſe vp and remooue .: and for to knowe when they make this 
noiſe, he muſt lay his eare at euening to euery hive, that ſo he may 

heare the noiſe and humming when they make any. 

And yet in deede this noiſe and humming is ſometimes a ſigne 
and token of ſome fight or ſtrife raiſed betwixt them and ſome ot 
ſwarme, which muſt be well preuented, for otherwiſe by ſuch ciuill 
warres and deadly fights, all the whole troupe and companie will 
quickly be ouerthrowne and brought to nothing. This intended com 
bat is taken vp with a bowle of cute or boiled wine ſer vnto them, or 
elſe ſome honied wine; or other ſuch licour which by his ſweetenes i 

To kill the king familiar to bees, for theſe will appeaſe their furie. But yet and if you 
af the bees, erceiue that theſe skirmiſhes are not thus ended; you muſt make 
aſte to kill the kings ofthe bees, which are the cauſe of ſuch ſeditions 
and tumults. The manner to kill them is to obſerue, when the whole 
troupe commeth out of the hiue, and is alreadie ſerled ypon ſome 
56%, of ſome tree, and then to marke if the whole ſwarme of bees 
doe hang after the manner of a cluſter of grapes vpon the branch, for 
and if they be ſo, it is a ſigne that there is but one king : or and if that 
there be moe, that yet they agree amongſt themſelues, and therefore 
you ſhal let them alote ll they be in their hiues. But and if the whole 
troupe be diuided into many elewes, or round bunches, you need not 
then doubt but that there are many kings, and that they do not agree 
togither. And then where you ſhal ſee them gathered moſt on a heap, 
and in greateſt troopes, there you may {earch and looke for the king: 
annointing your hand with the iuice of ſweete balme, or with honie, 
that ſo they may not flie away when you ſhall touch them, and ſeeke 
Themerke and thus amõgſt them vntill you haue found the king, which is the author 
ſigner of the of all this warre; you muſt kill and caſt him out. And thus you may 
2%  diſcerne and finde out the kings from the commons: the kings are 
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ſomewhat 


ſomewhat greater and longer,their legs more ſtraight and high, the 
wings! = ofafare colour sene — a with- 
out haire 5 3 EX erhaps ou will fay , that a certaine 
roſſe and thicke haire ack rhey 4 vpon ele bellies is their 
ing, wberewith notwithſtanding they never ſting to do any harme. 
Some kings are found to be blacke and hairie, ghaſtly to beholde, and 
theſe are of the woorſt ſort of kings, and muſt therefore be killed, 
notwithſtanding that they mooue no warre, nor ſtirre vp any coales 
amongſt the yoong ſwarmed broode. Thus you ſee there is no cauſe 
to be aſtoniſhed with marueiling when you behold theſe ſmall birds 
to be ſo beſotted and enraged with loue towards their king, that for 
to defend him, ra willingly caſt and expoſe their ownes liues into 
open hazard againſt all his enunies, which come to aſſaile him, beſides 
oor incredible obeiſance, which they let not continually to yeelde 
vnto hum. | | | 
The hiues that ſhall be made ready to receinethe newſwarmes, 
muſt be rubbed with the herbes before named, and ſprinkled with 
droppes of hony, the more eaſily to cauſe them to keepe therein. At 
this time of the ſpring it likewiſe ſometimes commeth to paſle,that by 
reaſon of the hardnes ofthe winter paſt, or of ſome diſeaſe & ſicknes, 
there is 18 want and ſcarcitie of bees in olde ſtockes, and this mult 
be remedied by putting a newe fivarme into that hiue, killing the 
yoong king, that ſo his ſubiects may cõtent themſelues to liue peacea- 
ly vader the old. But & if you haue not a ſy/arme, then the next way 
is to put the troupes of to or three ſuch diminiſhed ſtocks into one, 
Rory or ſprinkling the ſame before with ſomeſiveere liquor, and 
after to ſhut them vp in the ſame luue, and ſer ſomething within it for 
them to eat, vntill they be well woonted vnto it, and ſoro keepe them 
three daies cloſed vp, giuing them onely a little freſh aire at ſome 
ſmall and little 0 Leu, if it come to paſſe that the king ofthe olde 
hiue, u hich we ſhall fue left aliue do die, then you muſt chooſe them 
another king from out of the other hiues (where there be many) and 
glue them him to gouerne. And in caſe that meanes to do this doe 
ale, or that there bee not any purpoſe or inclination'to take newe 
ſwarmes from other hiues, you muſt then breake dou ne allthe little 
chambers and lodgings of their yoong kings, to the ende that the 
yoong ſw armes which thal be togither inthe old hiue, may not betake 
thenielues to their Grft haunt, but ſtill abide and continue vnder the 
old, but their new king and eaptaine, and this they mult of neoeſlitio 
do, being compelledt rough want of their naturall and chiefe gouer- 
nours, and by 3 themſelues with their ancients. 
In ramy weather continuing long, bees not being able to go out 
of their hiues to ſe eke paſtures, and to bring home foode vnto their 
yoong broode, you muſt not faile to helpe them wich ſome proui 1. 


* 
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ofhony,vntill ſuch time as they ſhal be able to ſſie abroad to get their 
owne living, and to worke their hony combes of: for otherwiſe you 
ſhall quickly make an end of them, as it hath beene oftentimes ſe en 
to com to pus. ; 
All the ſommer they muſt gather honie (whereof we willſpeake 
hereafter) and at the ſame time euerie ten daies their hives muſt be 
opened, and ſmoked ith oxedung: and afterward be cooled, by was 
tering the emprie partes of the huue, and caſting thereinto coole wa- 
ter: and like wiſe be made cleane, and all grubs taken out of them if 


any be therein: and after this let them rowle and tumb le themſelues 


the flowers, and then you muſt not take any thing from them, 
ſo you may not annoy and become tedious vnto them too oft, 
and ſo cauſe them to flie awaie in deſpaire. In ſome faire day, about 
the end of autumne, you muſt make cleane their hiues, looking that it 
be hot alſo and calme: and if at this time there be found euer a combe 
vngathered and not pluckt away, which ſometime was leane and 
thin,youmult not therefore kill the bees, as manie doe; but rather to 
ſaue them you mult ſprinkle it with a bruſn, dipt in honied water ot 
in milke, 3 them together on a heape with the ſmoke; 
keeping thein cloſe and ſhut vp after this in their hiue: for all the 
winter you may not open nor touch them, but keepe them cloſe with- 
in till the ſunne beames breake foorth againe for their comfort, and 
that well couered, ſtopping without whatlocuer clifts and holes, with 
morter and neates dung mingled together, in ſuch ſort as that there 
be nothing left open, but onelie a waie for them to paſſe in and out; 
and . their hiues ſtand vnder couert, that further they be 


couered againe with ſtubble and boughes, and ſo much as poſſiblie 


may be kept from cold and windes, which they feare and abhor more 


then any other thing: to foreſee likewiſe that raine and ſnowe may 


not hurt them, to make prouiſion oft ſtore of the iuice of ſweet balme, 
honied water, ſugred water, milke, or other licour which way be fit 
and conuenient for them, in which licour you mult ſteepe pure and 
eleane wooll, whereupon the bee fitting may ſueke out the iuice or 
licour that is therein. And to the end that they may not endure hun- 
er in the winter, and that they may not neede to cate the honie vp 

t they haue made, and whi les vntaken from them, it will be 
good to giue them at the doores of their hiues, in little pipes or 
troughes made of reedes, elder, iron, or lead, ſo prepared as that the 
Bees may not drowne themſelues when they goe about to drinke, 
ſome qrie figs,ſtainptor tempered in water or boiled wine. It will be 
good likewiſe to giue them ſome raiſons out of the fraile ſtamped and 
Prinkled with water: or elſe ſome corans ſtampt with 2e 
wine and boild togither ; or elſe ſome drie abricots ſtamped with ho- 
nie and mixt with boild water, or of pancakes made of verie ripe co- 
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figs and boiled wine mixt to vor elſe to 
with ſiringes, 
as milke and ſpecially goats milke as the beſt of all the reſt, to beare 
out the ſcareitio and — we time vntill the ſpring. 

In the conibes there are found drones like vnto bees, but grea- 
ter, which ( althouy 0 they be vnproſtable, becauſe they gather no 
food or ſuſtenance, but eng: ———— yet do ſerue 
for ſome thing, for they b brood, whereupon come the 
ſmall bees: and thetefore you mult not kill them all, but keepe a cer- 
taine number, to the ende that the bees _y not grow are) and 
idle. | 
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oor y perceiue —— cannot fill DIO cham- 
ie, they may abe fill them with yoong 


=> 
Lyceandgrubs, I lice or grubs,which are ingendred ofthe fch in their hues, do 


trouble them, — mult ee gy pang rk . 


nate or wilde figge 
Heat or cold. — and become al dried away after 
6 2 ured a very great — And it is euidently percei- 


r it is tr. ſeene that one beareth out of the hiue the bodie of 
. * is dead, and that ſome ofthoſe that are within and aliue, 
become all penſiue and ſad, after the manner of a generall mourning: 


which when it hapneth to them, they muſt haue meate made of hoy 


boild and beaten with galles,or drie roſes. 
Lou ſhall ſtaie the brawles betwixt ſwarmes, if you caſt yp- 
on them ſome ſmall duſt, or boiled wine, or honied wine, or other 
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＋ HE gathering of honie, for whichtherc is ſo much labour ta- Thegetbering 

T ken all the 3 is 1 at three ſeuerall N 

IT rimes,asſbortly after che ſpring, all arr in the be- 
ginning of autumne. But there cannot any prefixed day or cerraine 

ume be appointed for the ſame, ſeeing it dependeth of the finiſhing 

ofthe combes: for and if you draw them out befere they be through» 
ly wrought , the Bees grow male contented, and ceaſe to worke anie 

more, by reaſon of the thirſt which they indure. The time of gathe- 

ring hone is knowne, by the Bees their no more making of a great 

noiſe, but turning the lame into à ſoft and low buzzing, as alſo if the 


this 
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good contentment : or uch is better, let him haue a linnen hood to 
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. e elded, to ſmoake them in ſuch ſort, as 


that 104 5 withdraw chen Reines lafely into ſome corner toward 
of rhe couering of their — — foorth: or elſe 


the mid 


ou ſhall make —— 5 foorth the couering of their hiue taken 
away and a ſacke tied to the mouth of the hive , and afterſmoaking 
the Hees from vnderneath, for ſo they will betake themſelues into the 
ſaide ſacke, which muſt be faſt tied and laide vpon the ground, vn- 
till that the honie be taken away at leaſure. After this the hiue or 
TR muſt bee ſet to the moutli of the ſacke and the couering put 


ine that ſo the Bees may returne and enter into their houſe 

againe be egin their worke a new: or elſe ſet neere vnto the hiue 

ich you meane to geld an other emptie laue, which ſhall be perfu- 
med and hung about wth ſweete ſmelling 

hole inthe couer as bigge as ones hand ate round, tothe ende that 

Bees may goe inatit, E made an ende of the buildin of their 

combes euen to the top, and downeward more then the halte partof 


bj tory to 


ede ary. Faber n into ſome corner, or elle by 
den e of nie flie ſome whit wo The combes = taken 


y carried to the place where you mean to make the hony, 
eee the windowes of this place preuent the comming of 


_ Nu for they will buſily ſeeke treaſure that they haue 


loſt, and if they dei e and conſume it: and therefore to cutoff 


all meanes of entrance for them into this place, you muſt there raiſe a 
ſmoake which may driue away them that ſhall aſſaic ro come in, 
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herbes, and it ſhall havea 
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K 7 On muſt make your honie the ſame day that you haue taken Te weke hows 
\ out your combes, h they be warme and ſomewhat hot. ware. 
And for the doing hereof, the combes muſt be ſet one againſt 
an other in a willo or oʒiar basket, wrought verie cleare, and faſhio- 
ned like an hipocras bag, after that you haue once clenſed away from 
the combes tlie ſeed of young broode, and all manner of other filth : 
and wlien the honie ſhalbe run throughthe basket into a baſon, that 
ſhalbe ſet vnder it, you muſt put it into an earthen veſſell, which muſt 
for ſome ſinall time be left open, till it haue done boiling and caſtin 
forth of his froth by ſtaying in the ſame: this done the peeces — 
lumpes ofcombes ſhalbe taken out of the basket and preſſed, and 
there will honie come out of them but not ſo good as the former, 
which. muſt be put by it ſelf, that ſo the pure and that which is in deed 
very excellent may not be corrupted thereby. After that the remain- 
der of the combes is throughlie preſſed out, and waſht in ſweet water, 
they ſhatbe caſt into a copper veſſell with ſome water, and ſo ſet vpon 
a ſoft fire to melt. This wax thus melted, ſnalbe ſtrainęd, letting it run 
out into water, and then being melted againe, with water you ſhall 
make it vp into what forme you will, 18125 
Of the markes of good bonis, 
He good farmer maketh gaine of euerie thing, and oy what ſo- 
Tartan pee neceſſarie for the inhaunſing ot his houſe. 
Now I dare boldlic affirme that there are few thinges found 
about a countrie houſe, which are of greater increaſe and aduantage 
then homie, Againe we ſee what traffick the Spaniards make with it, 
who through the batrennes of their countrie, hauing no other meanes 
to in ewkage „doe keepe a great number of Bees to make 
much honie of them: in like manner doe the inhabitants about Nar- 
bone, wlio ſend amongſt vs great quantities of white honie, which we 
make ſerue for our vie: but I would aduiſe ſuch as makea trafficke 
heereof,that they would not gather any honie but that which is good: 
for the labour and coſt is no leſſe tonouriſh and keepe bad Bees, then 
tholewhich are goõdmGGG. th din 
The markes therefore of good honie are, that the honie be of a Themarke: of 
yellow colour, pleaſant ſmell, pure, neate, and ſhining in euerie part, $99 bone. 
lweete and veriepleaſantto the taſte : and yet notwithſtanding this, 
ga certain kind of acrimony or LA an indifferent con- 
5 0 * ſiſtence 


8 
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ſiſtence betwixtthicke and thinne, hanging togither in it ſelfe, in ſuch 
ſort as that being lifted vp with the fingers it keepeth togither 
in manner of a direct line, without any breaking afunder,for it ſhould 
argue it ſelfe to be either toothicke or too thinne, if it ſhould n 
hang togither but breake, or elſe to haue ſome other vnequall mix- 
ture: it muſt not be long in boyling , and yeelding but ſinall ore of 
ſcum, when it doth boyle : aboueall it may not exceedingly ſmell of 
— , though ſome (as I my ſelfe doe know) doe g eſteeme 

of ſuen. And that which is gathered in the ſpring or ſommer, is much 


inte honie. better then that which is gathered in winter. White honie is not of 
leſſe goodnes then that which is of a golden yellow, fo that there ac- 
companie it the other markes of goodnes, ſuch as that is which the 
Spaniards and men about Narbora do ſend vnto vs being very white, 
and ſufficient firme and hard, and therefore better without all com- 
pariſon then any other ſort of honie. 
New honie, Honie the newer it is , the better it is, cleane contrarie to wine 
Old wine, which is more commended when it is old then when it is new. This 
Monie i bet az alſo is to be marked in honie , that as wine is beſt at the mid-caske, 
the bettrome, and oy le in the top, ſo honie is beſt towards the bottome: for by how 
much honie is more firme and lieauie; ſo much it is the better as be- 
ing the ſweeter. 1 06 3 50 83 
The vertuesof The vſe of honie ſerueth for manie things: it prolongeth life in 
: olde folkes, and in them which are of a cold complex ion: that it is ſo, 
* we ſee that the Bee which is but a little creature, feeble and weake, 
_ bem bf F lineth nine or tenne yeeres by her feeding vpon honie. The nature 
olf honie is to reſiſt corruption and an: and this is the cauſe 
k why gargariſmes to cleanſe and mundifie the vicers of the mouth are 
The diftiled made therewith. Some make a diſtilled water of honie,which cauſeth 
water of bonie. the haire that is fallen away to grow againe in'what part ofthe bodie 
ſocuer it be, i | | | 4 01 ane 19209 
The ſeuentith Chapter. 
| The manner of preparing diners ſorts and diners com- | 
| : f pr On | po : 7 
War of vil, JOnic ie hath ſuch vertue, as that irpreſeruethand defendeth things 
ce, xe. from putrefaction and eta which is the cauſe that when 


any are difpoſed to keepe rootes, fruites, herbs, and eſpecially iuices, 
it is ordinarily accuſtomed to conſerue them in honie, whereupon it 
commeth that we vſe theſe names, honie of violets, roſes, roſemmarie 
flowers, damaske raiſons, myrtles, anacardie, bugloſſe, and ſuch like, 


which are made witli iuice and honie, of which onelie we will ſpeake 


in this place. | 


The honie of violets, roſes, buglofle, mercuric and roſemaric flow- 
3 * 5 


ers, 
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ers, are all prepared after one ſort : Take of the iuice of new roſes a 
pound, of pure white hone, firſt boild and ſcummed ten pounds, boile 
them all together in a cauldron vpon a cleere fire: when theſe boile, 
adde vnto of new roſes yet greene, cut in ſunder with ciſars or 
ſheares, fower pound z boile them all vntill the iuice be waſted, ſtir. 
ringthem often with a ſticke. This being done ſtraine them, and put 
them in an earthen veſſell for to be kept, for it is better and better af- 
ter ſome time. Otherwiſe and better, and ofter vſed: Stampe in a 
mortar new roſes, adde like quantitie of honie, and ſet them in the 
lunne the ſpace of three monethes, afterward ſtraine them, and boile 
the licour ſtrained: out to the thicknes of 2 Otherwiſe, Take 
equall partes of honie and of the manifold infuſion of new roſes, boile 
them Son the conſiſtence of a ſirupe; looke how manic times the 
more double the infuſion of the roſes is: by ſo much the honie of roſes 
will be the better, and this ſame is the moſt fit to be taken at the 
mouth, as the firſt and ſecond are for cliſters, Or elſe take new rawe 
honie before it euer boile, or hauing bur lightly boiled, and put there- 
to lome quantitie of ſweete water, red roſes that are new and newlie 
dried in the ſnadow, their white taken away, and a third part of honie, 
put them all together in a glaſſe veſſell, or earthen one well glaſſed, 
which being cloſe ſtopped ſhall be ſet in the ſunne, and ſtirred euerie 
third day : and thus you may fitly prepare honie of roſes and roſema- 


rie flowers a great deale better then after any ofthe former waies. 
Honie — omada with a pound of the iuice of myrtle tree, Honie ef y- 
and ewo pound of honie, all boild together vpon a ſmall fire, %. 


The honie of damaske raiſons is thus made: Take damas ke rai- ref da- 
ſons cleanſed from their ſtones, ſteepe them fower and twentie how- mace raiſons, 
ets in warme water, and after boile them to perfection: when the 
haue thus boild ſtraine them through a ſtrainer very ſtrongly, and at- 
ter that boile them againe to the thicknes of honie. 150 

Mel anacardinam is thus made; ſtampe a certaine number of the Homie of the 
fruite A nacardia, and after let them lie to ſtee 
daies in vineger, on the eight boile them to the conſumption of the 
one halfe, afterwarde ſtraine them through a linnen cloth : the mice 
that is ſtrained out muſt be boild wich like quantitie of honie. 

The manner of making honied water: Take one part of honie, Honicd water, 
and ſixe partes of raine water, put all together in a little barrell, well 
pitcht and ſtopt aboue, that ſo no aire at all may enter in at it: after- 

ward ſet it out in the hotteſt weather that is, as in Iulie, but out of all 
rane, and leaue it ſo about fortie daies, but with ſuch prouiſo as that 

you turne the barrell euerie eight daies, to the end that the ſunne may 
worke on all ſides of it. To make it more effectuall and of greater 
vertue, it will be good in quince time, to mixe therewith the tice of 
quinces, in ſuch quantitie as chat there may be for euerie pound of 


Ee 2 home, 


for the ſpace of ſeuen fruite Anacar- 


40 
honie, a quarter of a pound of iuice of quinces. Some before 
ebe — ba PEO gre 
ory ancoal, —— chey ſeomche | 
and boile it to n, whichthey gather by caſting an inc 
it, which if it ſyim aboue, thenthe hone is ſufficientiy boiled, b 
if it ſinke,then it is not boiled inough. 
A winemade of 3 8 — 
honie and wa- 
ter. 


9 part of bonie, raine, riuer, or foun- 
raine aan uy vr boile them — in boiling them take off the 
e and continue the boiling till the halfe of the 
whole. 4 umed: being cooled, they puri vp in a wine veſlell, 
and after adde vnto it fix ounces ofthe barme of ale or beere, to make 
ee boile vp, and wirhall they hang in the veſſell a nodule or 
| knot full of cinnamome, pepper, er, grains of paradiſe and cloues: 
5 alſo they caſt into the veſſell a of elder tree flowers: they ſet 
the veſſell in the ſunne in — rims.for the ſpace of fortie daies, or 
_—_— r they ſer CORES ground. eee eee 
nied water is very ſoueraigne againſt quartaine agues, ill di ns 
of the bodie.diſeaſes of ole rams, as the falling ſicknes, apoplexe, 
and palſie, in which caſes wine is forbidden. | 
edge of © The ie men ot Fre 
=, paines of hohie and almonds after this manner. Take white honic 
three as ee whites of egs, beate all together with a wood 
on ina baſen, till it gro vnto the colour of milke : afterward 
baſen a fire of coales, ſtirring all together very carefully 
wi the peſtill, till ſuch time as it become ſomewhat thicke : then 
5 the reto ſweete ala nds ſtamped and fried, ſuch quantitie as ſhall 
edefull for the making of it of ſome good conſiſtence: being yet 
_— owre it out vpon ſome marble, or poliſhed table: make vp your 
paine thereof, and it will bee ſingular good for them to cate 
which are in a conſunption, as alſo to procure ip teen 


The fexenre dit Chprer op, 


of the 1 of good wax, and the manner of prepgring 
diners ſortes of wax, 


2 of (Oo wax muſt be of a very yellow colour, cncling ſweete, fat, 


lightzpure,firm e;cloſc, neat and purified fromall filth, It is the 
ground of other waxes called — as being by art made 
into —— colours, as blacke, red, greene, and white wax. | 
Black war. Blackewaxismade with aſhes of burnt paper; greene by put- 


wood Ny e vnto it; £ . putting of the roote of Alkanet ynto 
: : conmon - 
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common _— rium 
manie waies, but for the moſt part, after this ſort and manner. Melt 
wax in ſome veſſell fit for the purpoſe, afterwarde ſtraine it from all 
manner of ſuperfluities through a ſtrainet; being thus ſtrained ſet it 
vpon a ſoft eoale fire, i W skillet or veſſell of copper, to keepe it 
liquide and in heate: cloſe thereby you ſhall haue one or two great 
barrels, made after the manner of lee · tubs, full of water newly drawne 
out of the well, in which you ſhall wet two boords that are round, flat, 
and halfe finger thicke, faſhioned like round couers or lids of pots, and 
in the midſt they ſhall be made faſt to a little ſticke or woodden pin 
in manner ef agraſpe, by which one may handle them: you ſhall dip 
theſe ſame (ſirſt well wet in water) in the veſſell where the wax ſhall be 
melted, and preſently after you ſhall pull them out full of wax; and 
put them in the water tubs, where the wax will abide, that ſhall haue 
cleaued vnto them: you ſhall gather this wax together, and ſpread 
euerie peece by it ſelfe vpon hurdles couered — cloth, in the 
reateſt heate of the ſunne, in the moneth of Iulie, and vpon theſe you 
ſhall leaue it till it become white. In the meane time, wlule it ſha 
thus lie in the ſunne, if it happen that the heate of the ſunne be ſo 
vehement, that it melteth the wax ſo ſpred vpon the hurdles, you 
muſt water and ſprinkle it often with coole water, and by — 2 
meanes alſo defend it from the bees, which will flie thither from all 
corners to get out the honie. Otherwiſe: boile the wax in water ſo 
oft, as vntill that you ſee it white: howbeit this manner of whiteni 
wax is not ſo ſure, yor of ſo eaſie charges as the firſt, for the often mel- 
ting of the wax, doth waſte it very much: but the drying of it in the 
ſunne, bringeth no great loſſe, as you ſhall beſt finde after proofe and 


triall made. 
of new wax, a pound 


To make ſcaring candle : Take two pound 
of good roſen, and a quarter of a pound of turpentine; mixe them and 
make ſearing wax. 


* 


| The endof the ſecondbooke. 


= powder of Cinnabrium ; but white wax is made bite was, 


Wo ied 
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THE THIRD  BOOKE 
OF. THE COVNTRIE 
 ARMBro ns 


The Orchard, or greene plot. 


I lkͤGꝛe firſt Chapter, 
Ofthe d Orcharder or , and the 
lr cker. . 


Here are three ſortes of orchardes or greene 
: N plors, the one (otherwiſe called an arbour) con- 
triued with greene banks, and this is pointed 
out and prouided ina field couered with green 
graſſe, and a fountaine in the midſt of it, and 
wrought into diuers plaine and euen plots and 
branches, conſiſting of loftes, which are ſuſtai- 
| ned and borne vp with carpentrie or frames of 
timber, vnder which a great number of people may ſit couered ouer 
head. Of this ſort I haue ſeene ar Baſill and manie other places in 
Germanie: and, to fic a place for this manner of greene plot, it is re- 
uiſite that it be cleanſed from all manner of ſtones and weedes, not 
much as the rootes left vndeſtroied; and for the better accompliſh- 
ing hereof, there muſt boiling water be powred vpon ſuch endes of 
rootes as ſtaying behinde in the ground cannot be well pulled vp, and 
afterward the floore muſt be beat and troden downe mightily; then 
after this, there muſt be caſt great quantity and ſtore of turfes of earth 
full ofgreene graſſe, the bare earthie part of them being turned and 
laid vpward, and afterward daunced vpon with the feete, and the bea- 
ter or pauing beetle lightly paſſing ouer them, in ſuch ſort as that 
within a ſhort time aſter, the graſſe may beginne to peepe vp and put 
foorth like ſmall haires: and finally it is made the ſporting greenplor, 
for ladies and gentlewomen to recreate their ſpirits in, or a place 


whereinto they may withdraw themſelues if they would be ſolitarie 


4 1 


aud out of ſight. 


The ſeieurning 


place. 
The beautifull 


The ſecond ſort of greene plots is that which our auncient French- 
men, who firſt writ our Romaine diſcourſes and hiſtories, haue taken 
and vſed for a place of pleaſure fit for princes, and was called in anci- 
ent time after the name ofa ſoiourning or abiding place, but nowe by 
the name of a beautifull proſpeR. Which beſide the ſtately building 

ngularly contriued in partitions, diuerſitie of workes, and moſt faire 


winde es, compaſſed in with goodly water ditches, fed from * 


y 
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all _ ſprings, doth containe an inner and baſe court with gar= 
dens for pleaſure and fruits, with vnderwoods, warreines, fiſnpondes, 
and whatſoeuer goodly and beautifull thing is woont to ſtande about 
pine AO | wats Bea 53MIN vids 

The third fort of greene plots is that, which we intend to trim 
vp in this place, and it may ſupplie the place ofthe fruite garden, for 
hol reſpecting and 15 ag to thrift, and to 0 a houſholde for 


husbandrie: ſuch a one as we haue heere reſolued tofurniſh and ſet 
out euerie way well appointed, and in which we are more to regarde 
— 


profite ioined with a meane and moderate beautie and co 
then any vnneceſſarie ſumptuouſnes 


Therefore to go on in our deſigned courſe and intended p ot, this The fruit FR 
at next after the kitchen and flower gardens with den. | 


place requireth, t 
their appurtenances: we make readie and trim vp agreeneplotfor 
fruite trees, containing in it as much grounde as both the other gar- 
dens, and that without any manner of other alle ies of diuiſion betwixt 
it and the gardens, or in the midſt of it ſelfe, then ſuch diſtance and 
ſpace, as mult of neceſſitie be betwixt the trees, and whereof we will 
15 more heereafter, and without alſo whatſoeuer other husban- 
rie, graſſe or other things, whereof you might hope to make ſome 
profite vnderneath, whether of hate, or any ſuch other thing which 
would grow there: for the fruite tree would not haue his ſuſtenance 
. or kept from it, by the tilling of other plants which might 
ſeated about it, neither doth it craue to be kept warme in winter, 
but onely tilled and ordered according to his ſeaſons, bicauſe that 
otherwiſe it would yeeld no profitt vnto the owner thereof. 

The ſcituation of the orchard would be vpon ſome hill toppe, or 
ſome little hill, rather then in a plaine ground: for beſides that ſuch 
ſeates haue better aire, more pleaſant and delightſome for content- 
ment of cont tion and yiew, & diuers other allurements which 
will there offer themſelues; the tops of hils are yet more apt to con- 
taine greater number of fruite-· trees to be planted therein, then the 
plaine ground poſſiblie can: for ſuch as ſtande in plaines, if they bee 
planted anie whit neere, do annoie one another with tlieir ſhade : 
the other on the eontrarie ſide ( according as it riſeth more and more 
from the foote) cauſing euery tree to ouer-looke his fellowe, taketh 
away the inconuenience of ſuch oucrſhadowing one of another. Ic 
muſt alſo be planted more vpon the north then vpon the ſouth quar- 
ter, that ſo it may miniſter matter of reioicing to ſuch as ſhall behold 


it out at the windowesin his beautie and iolitie: In deed if it be plan- 


ted vpon the ſouthʒ it is more open vpon the ſunne, whoſe heat is ve- 
rie requiſite for fruite trees, but then it woulde not ſtande ſo faire for 
roſpect: beſides, that it would be offended and hurt of the duſt and 
of the threſhing floore when the corne is threſhr, if in caſe it 

| | Ee 4 ſhould 
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ged, to make 


uld ſtand neere vnto it. noir 
In any caſe let it not ſtand ewe Northweſt quarter, bicauſe it 
is a moſt deadly enimie vnto al ſorts of wy burprincipally of flo- 
wers, which it cingeth as if a fire had paſſed that way, and the cauſe is 
for that it commeth from the ſea ſide, and taketh part with the north, 
which is very rough and ſharpe , but yet not ſo dangerous as that 


northweſt winde which bloweth once ayeere , chieſſie in the ſpring, 


and ſpoileth the cherrietree flowers, and the vine more then anie of 
the reſt. Whereupon there roſe this Latin verſe, V tibi galerna, per 
quem fit clauſa t In any caſe let not the ground whereon you 


plant your orchard be marſſiie or wateriſſi, for the fruits growing vp- 


on ſuch grounds are not well reliſhed, neither yet will they laſt long: 
it muſt likewiſe be inriched one yeere before that it be caſt and dig- 

any nurcerie there, either of ſeedes or ſtockes, and after 
it hath beene the ſecond time digd and dunged, or marled, you muſt 
let it reſt and digeſt his dung and marle . and in like manner pick out 


the ſtones that are in it moſt carefully. And as ee. the natu- 


your fingers, not being hard, elayie, chaulkie, 


rall diſpoſition and goodnes thereof, it mult be fat in handling, blacke 
in colour, and which murleth eaſily in eee and ſtirring it with 
or ſandlie. N 
The incloſure or defence vnto the orchard ſhall be either a hedge 
of quickſet, which is in truth the moſt pleaſant & conuenient, tho 
yet the wal be more profitable, as being more ſtrong, and built in leſſe 


dime, which alſo being painted and handſomely dreſſed, affoordeth 


not much leſſe pleaſure then the _— or elſe if you like it bet- 
ter, a dirch caſt about it, with a quicke- ſet hedge ſet vpon the raiſed 
ſide thereof: but in this according as the ſufficiencie and reuenewes 

of the farme will beare it out: yet alwaies prouided that it be out of 
the way of the cattell, and where no man can come, except he enter 
in at the gate: and granted that the wal is the ſureſt kinde of defence, 
as alſo the ſtrongeſt, moſt profitable, and petfected in leaſt time. And 


in as much as the orchard is altogit ler dedicated and appointed for 


A briefe of that 
555 
E14 


the matter of planting, gratting, and eee of trees init: wee 
will aſſigne out certaine places wherein the nurcerie of ſeeds and the 
other ot ſtockes may conueniently be appointed: which nurcerie of 
ſeedes ſhall be as a well furniſhed ſhop to affoord new ſtore of plants, 
to furniſh the orchard at all aſſaies and trmesofneed, + | 
We will firit owe our nurcerie of ſeedes on that fide by which 
we go into the orchard,and cloſe ynto it the nurcerie of ſtocks, where 
ſhall be planted wilde ones, remooued from ont of the ſeed nurcerie, 
to be afterward grafted vpon in their time and ſeaſon, On the other 
fide we will plant fruits vpon nut kernels, and tranſplant and graft 
them after diuers waies. In thoſe parts of the two great voide places 
where they are ſundred the one fromthe other with a great path, we 
will 
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will according to their kinds,fate out & ſet our great trees: and at the 
end of them we will pricke our oziers, ſo as they may for their better 
growth receiue refreſhment from ſome ſmall brooke or water courſe. 


The ſecond Chapter. 


Of the ſeede nurcerie, that is to ſay,of the planting 
| of trees on pippinsor ſeedes, _ 
Rees grow and ſpring out of the earth, either without the work 
| and induſtrie of man, or elſe by his toile and skill painfully im- 
ploied : offuch as grow by the skill and induſtrie of man, ſome 
grow ofſeeds,that is to ſaie, of kernels, commonly called pippins,or of 
other ſeedes as nut kernels, cherrie ſtones, plumbe ſtones, &. being 
thruſt into the ground: other ſome of ſhoots & ſmall twigs branching 
from the roote at the foote ofthe tree, hauing their nouriſhing roots, 
and drawing fibres from the full growne rootes of the tree, or elſe 
ofthemſelues. Some growe of buds and bloſſomes, as ſciences; or of 
| yoong branches or of boughes : ſome of the muleiplying of branches 
if eſpecially the tree be yet yoong and pliant : others are grafted one 
vpon another, We will firſt intreare of the making of them grow in 
the ſeed nureerie of their ſeedes, and ſo in order afterward we will in- 
treate of other meanes of m_ trees togrow. © 
For the ordering therefore — nurcerie, GO 


* 2 
4 * 


of it with peare trees, apple trees,quince trees, and others growing 


feeds, you ſhall eauſe to be digged ood and deepe, a great quarter in 


a good earth and cheriſhing mould: and that if it be poſlible a winter 
before you ſowe them, tothe end it may thereby become well ſeaſo- 
ned, and you ſhallalmoſt mixe amongſt it halfe as much dung as the 
earth comes to that you turne vp, that ſo it may ripen & rot with the 
earth, & ſo be kept in great ridges, vnto Cydet time which is in Sep- 
tember and October. At which time take the droſſe of the ſaide fruits 
as it commeth out of the preſſe, or a little after , ſo that it be before 
the ſeedes be rotted or corrupted, and chafe and wipe them very well 
betwixt your handes, then laye flat and ſquare your plot or quar- 
ter, and that good and eloſe, and make it out into borders of the 
bredth of fower feete or thereabout,and making pathes, by caſting vp 
the mould betwixt euerie two, to the end that they may be wed ypon 
the one ſide and the other without treading vpon them. This being 
done, ſowe your droſſe there in ſuch ſort as that the earth may there- 
' withbelightlie couered, and then afterward couer it againe with the 


earth which you haue caſt vp in making of the pathes or hollowed 
furrowes betwixt the ſaide borders, and rake them ouer afterward, 
that ſo che droſſe of the apples may be well broken and ſpred, not ly- 
ing together on heapes. W 


= 


Otherwiſe : 
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Otherwiſe: drie the foreſaid a en keepe them to the win- 
ter following, and after ward about the latter end of Nouember, or the 
— ſpring, ſow them in manner as hath been ſaid, wich- 
out caſting vp any earch out of the paſſage furrow es betwixt the bor- 
ders when you ſhall meaſure them out: butrake them in a little wich 
your rake, and throwe thereupon good ſtore of thornes and boughes 
very ſhortly after you haue thus ſowen them, that the hens or hogs 
may not doe them any iniurie. Whenthe pippens are put foorth of 
the * grow ne for the ſpace of a yeere, take * thornes 
and weede away all the weedes from amongſt them as oft as you can, 
and ſuffer not any one to grow vp in height with them, for feare that 
when you ſhall come to pull vp à ſtiffe and ſtrong growne weede, you 
pull not vp therewithall the lietle pippen and ſeede of the tree. Wa- 
ter them if the ſomuner ſhall fall out drie, and begin to weede and lo 
them, to acquaint them with the hedgebill,and to keepe them ſtill ſo 
bare of branches, as that their ſap may be imploied all whole in the ' 
making of one faire and luſtie bodie and ſtocke, and not manie : af- 
terward pull them vp toward winter, before they haue begun to bloſ- 
ſome, to tranſplant and remooue into the nurcerie of ſtocks, To cauſe 
them to ſhoote and put the ſooner out of the earth, you rſt ſteepe 
their kernels in water or milke for the ſpace of two or three daies: and 
you are heere to vnderſtand, that the ſeed of the mulberrie tree doth 
not grow ſo haſtily, or bring forth ſo good fruit as the ſeede of the fig- 


Toſowthe ie For toſowthe ps, you muſt gather his ſeede before the tree be 


. 


couered with leaues, which is in the beginning of March, at ſuch time 
as it 7172 to be yellow: afterward 2 muſt be dried two daies 
inthe ſhadow, and after that ſowen in a ſufficient firme ground an 
inch deepe, and watered often if there fall noraine, 

* The, bay tree muſt be * — 22 deepe in the grounde, om 
ower ſeedes er: tranſp and it a yeere after 
into ſome — 5 : and —— —— with all ſuch 
like ſeedes, whether they be of eypres trees, myrtle trees or others, 


The third Chapter, 
Of plants comming of ſtones, 
N Fs R your 2 kernels,as of oliuetrees,cherrie trees, 
um trees, almond trees, peach trees, cheſn . 
8 — (if ſo be that pomegranat trees be rather to —.— 
amongſt them which haue N then amongſt the other 


which haue the ſoft kernels) abricots, and date trees; you muſt drie 
the ſtones, as they come freſh out of lei fruits, . you meane a 
| et 


* 
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ſet in the ground, at ſuch time as the ſunne is not very ſharpe, and in 


the ſhadow thereof: and ſee that it haue beene ſteeped in milke or 
water three or fower daies before, and then thruſt it into the earth. 
But this muſt not be done but in the beginning of winter, that ſo they 
may firſt breake foorth in the ſpring z for and if you put them into the 
earth before winter, they may alſo ſproute & put forth before it come, 
and ſo finding them yoong & tender when it commeth, may preuaile 
againſt chem to kill tliem, they not being able to reſiſt the rigour and 
roughnes of the cold and froſtes. But and if for your auoiding of ſome 
labour you will graft them in their nurcerie, that is to ſay in the place 
where you firſt ſer them, and where they haue put forth, without re- 
moouing of them to anie other 2 then ſet in euerie hole, three, 
fower, or ſiue ſtones: and if all of them ſpring vp and take roote, yet 
you muſt let none but the faireſt ſtand and eontinue to graft vpon in 
the place, and as for the reſt they would be puld vp and remoued into 
ſome other place, 


In what ſeaſon ſoeuer it be that you ſer your ſtones, yet ſee to it Ground for the 


that the ground on , anddigd very deepe, but put much ſimall ſetingof onen 
t 


dung amongſt it, either alone or mingled with duſt gathered out of 
the high wates, and ſet them three fingers within the earth, and halfe 
a foote one from another, watering them three times euerie moneth, 
— in ſommer when it falleth out drie, and weede them once 
amoneth, Eſpecially ſee they be ſet in a faire ſoile, and open vpon the 
lunne, if ſo be you would haue a well fed and pleaſant taſted fruit: for 
otherwiſe if you ſet then in a ſhadowed place, though it be of a good 
ſoile, in deede the fruit may be faire to looke to, but vnſauorie inough 
to eate. When the ſtones are ſet and haue taken footing and are be- 
come ſomewhat pretily fed, pull them vp about Aduent which you 
minde to tranſplant, and breake off the pointes of their rootes, and 
ſtrip them off all their branches, before you ſet them downe againe in 
their new appointed ſtanding: and know that a double remoue doth 
make the wilde to become free conditioned and better, bringing vnto 
them great aduantage, 


And as concerning particular roperties belonging to euerie ſtone Great & groſs 


= way 22 be nA: oy by 2 derber. nuts, 2 e 
peaches, wilde cheſnuts, fi icots(but | 
2 ſingularly nee beecohmeth free EO 4 
med, being 


Peare-plumy, 
Cial- {/mondes, 


et of a ſtone, foreſeene that they finde as good and as cheſuuti. 


_ faireafoile,as the trees enioie, from u hence the fruit of the ſaid ſtones Abricots. 


were tabennn 1 n. 15 

I be ſtone” of the peare-plum-tree muſt be ſet in a cold place, a 
foote deepe in the ground; the point downward; euerie one a foote 
from another, and this in November in high places, and in lanuarie in 
lowe place. & | | I 
| 10 
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Luiube tree, The ſtone of the Iuiube tree muſt be ſer after the manner and fa- 
ſhion ofthe ſtone of the peare-plum tree, but it is long and ſlowe in 
growing out of the earth. 

Plum-tree, The ſtone of the plum tree muſt be ſetin a fat ground, a foote 
deepe,and that in Nouember and Februarie,andthey are to be remo- 
ued the ſame time of the yeere, making their holes and pits neither 
too wide, nor too deepe. iT | 

Dyne=tree, The ſtones or nuts of the pine tree muſt be ſet in cold places, in 
Februarie and March, or about the fall of the pine apple, or ſhortly 
after, in pits well digged and of a good mould: the apple may not be 
broken by violence, or wich any iron inſtrument to get out the ker- 
nell, but you muſt attend till it be opened, and (et ypon it gaping, 
And the pine nuts mult be ſteept three daies before you ſet them, and 
then you muſt ſer ſeuen together. Some lay them in little baskets, and 


cut them hen they are ſprung vp. They neede no remoue, but and 
if you doe — be ny. jokes in the taking of chem vp, 


| that you hurt not the chicfe and principall rootes. 
gal nuts. mall nuts and pluins of all ſortes, peaches the finall and great, 
Peach. and great abricots, in whatſoeuer good ground and pleaſant ſoile their 


1 kkernels be ſer, yet they grow not altogether like vnto the fruit oftheir 
om abriedtt. trees whereof! — — 


they were gathered: and therefore they delight rather 
to be grafted vpon their yong ſtockes. 

The date flow, @ Phe ſtone of the date which bringeth forth the date tree, muſt be 
ſet the great end downward, two cubits deepe in the earth, and in a 
place enriched with goates dung, and the mos ſide ypward, it deſi- 
reth to be watered daily, and that thereſhould euerie yeere be alt 
ſowen 3 . 3 

The ſeedes of limons, eitrons, orenges, 8 citrons, and ſuch 
like,as hath beene ſaid inthe ſecond — cnc be prickt done vp- 
on beds well prepared and dunged aboutthe moneth of March, and 

the ſharpeſt end downward, halfe a foote one from another, and a fin- 

ger and a halfe deepe inthe ground, they loue to be much watered, 

after when they are grow ne a foote high, remoue them tothe foote of 

ſome wall, open vpon the ſouth : and in winter when the time is hoa- 

rie, couer and fauour them in ſuch manner as we haue ſpoken of in 

the ſecond booke: As much may be ſaid of pomegranat kernels, and 
bayberries,as _ may ynderſtand by the ſecond booke, 

Piſtaces doe require greater diligence and delight to be ſowen,as 

well the male as the — 2 in avery fat ground and well eared, the 

backe turned to the eaſt, and this about the firſt day of Aprill: and at 

the ſane time ofthe yeere you may graft them ypon themſelues, not- 

withſtanding that ſome doe graft them vpon the almond tree. 

The peach ſtone would . after that the fruit is ea 

ten, there remaining till ſome ſmall quantitie of the fleſh of the 3 

Art rr 
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about the ſtone: and for the longer laſting and keeping of it, it lo- 
aecl to be grafted vpon tlie almond tre. beine i ock 
| 15 en Es.” | 552 141 „ ' Aenne 
| Of the nurteris for ſtorb m. 

1 | n *. S203 2544 123 412 23,4003 119513 14.4 

[: you would haue a beautiful anal pleaſ 


t fruite of your trees, 
it is not inough that you ſho onely 5 ſet — 
or ſtones in a good ſoile, but it ſtandeth you as much vpon to 

remooue them after one yeere into another place: for this tran(la- 

ting of them doth ſo delight them,, and reuiue their, vigour and 
ſpirites, as that they yeelde more pleaſantleaues, and a bettet 
and liking fruit. For and if you will beſtowe ehis fauour vpon wilde 
plants, you ſhall finde them to become of a gentler nature, and farte 
more excelling beautie. Wherefore when the trees which ſhall 
haue ſprung vp of ſeedes or ſtones, ſet or ſowen, ſhallhaue come by 
ſome little nouriſliment, and grow. in the ſeed nurcerie, take them vp 
ypon anew moone, at night, with as many roots as poſliblie may be: 
and if it happen that any of them be ſpoild or broken, cut it: looke 
ynto it alſo, that you do not pull it vp when the northren winde blo- 
weth (for this winde is an enimie vnto nee ſet plants) and ſet them 
againe preſently, leaſt the roots ſhould ſpend themſelues, it muſt not 
be in ahotios weather, nor in an exceſſiue winde, nor in raine, 


buehen tis calmeand very faire chuGngrathera doudie day,chen 
when the ſunne breaketh out hote, and the moone being in her in- 


creaſe : but and if you ſhoulde not haue the leiſure to remooue them 
ſo ſoone, or and it you would ſend or carrie them ſomwhar farre, binde 
them vp in their oe carth mingled with dung, and make. it faſte 
thereto with woollen cloath or leaues. When as you take them yp, 
marke what part ſtandeth vpon this or that quarter, tothe ende that 
ou may ſet them down agaive —_— ſame quarter & coaſt of the 
nens,for and if in remoouing them you ſet them in a contrary ſoile 
and ſcituation, in reſpect of the heauens, they will not thriue ſo well: 
and that is the cauſe why thoſe that buie ned plants 
inquire in what manner of ground they ſtood, and hat aſpe 
ſunne they were moſt open vnto, that ſo they may ſet them downe 
againe in ſuch like ground, and in the ſame aſpect. Itue it is that this 
obſeruation ſeemeth too ceremoniall vnto me, and exceeding harde 
continually to be kept, ſe eing wee buic trees at Paris ſometunes to 
plant, whoſe firſt ſcituation we do not know, neither can we learne, 
and yet notwithſtanding being planted, t ceaſe not to thrive and 
proſper, And aine, what cauſe is there any ſuch cere monie, ſee- 
ing che ſunne which is the nurſing father of all plants, doch viſite 


euetie die all the cles of the tree, and tlat the ground wheypin 1 
wand”. : 


| diligently 


what aſpekt of the 


| ted, 
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eee e then vpon the other” 
heſe things weighed, about 92 December you muſt lay 
flat another plot, and make a furrowed quarter, where you ſhal lodge 
according to the order of a hundred, the final wildings, which you 
ſhal hauetake out ofthe ſeed nurcery, cutting offthe end &beards 
of al their roots, 2 may be in any place about their (lender litle 
ſtockes and that ea much better if it be poſſible 
then that is 2 nurcerie. Ir is true, that the furrowes mult be 
made according tothe goodnes of the ground, and the nature of the 
[ran for in a clay ie ——— ou muſt make your furrows the 
epth of thtee cubits: in a watrie — marſhie place, of three feete 
2 as the aſh and oliue tree grow better in the 
and top of the earth, then in the r ofthe 
. your y 8 wildings in the 1 
foote one from — couer them, and le aue the ſpace ot 
a foote betwixt one furrow and another, that there you may make 
. about weeding with eaſe, and paſſe betwixt euerie two 
es. When thus — wildings are ſet, you muſt cut off their 
ſockes cloſe by hen; and fill vp the patlies with dung, without 
euer about to hide or couerthe plants inthe earth, and ſoſoon 
as they growe, they muſt be well wedde rounde about and clenſed 
from weedes, and vnderdigd, — igd ſometimes in ſommer 
round about, not comming ouer neere the rootes in any eaſe: and they 
muſt be watered alſo on when — a very hot day, 
and when they haue foorth ſciences for one — ey, then 
dal, jenoemor thenone ſcience to euery plant, 
ir bethe fleekeſ and comelieſt of all the 
— che other off cloſe by the As theſe ſciences ſhall 
e NG ow offcleane — war wa k wood . 
pid, FAN dee alſo ynto the ſtocke: & this 
, and then muſt ſome ſmall prop or 


bee for to direct and 
. riot 
— — 


e ueband chem til the time come when * 
mooue thema i 8 oumake nor choiſe eo aft them vppon the 


— ee yer Av 
ward, as 6ccafion-ſhall anne 1 r 


15 — — 


beene 


hel Citi ee, 


beene gatheredfrom trees that were ſormtimes wilde ones, or grown 
2 trees, which haue alreadie beene oſtentimes grafted, 
eee 3 ſtrai —_— and allo of comely woode, as if they . 


er wy 
bean om nning, not hauing any pricks or thorns, mm yok 
wo 5 , faſhion then the 


drains ene wilde. Such y en you will aier cen nung 
2 them as _ are or __ 1 e — 1 e, with. of plants. 
out other manner them, the not to bring 
. rar” Fore: al to make cyder of, . 
beſt rare goth alwnes come by aſing; for the fruir comming vp- 


doth alwaicsretainea better forme, and more proje coming of 
2 e, and withall much the e butt t which gro- « ſeedplant. 
weth doth change as oft as the tree is changed which bea- 


reth it. And beſides you muſt note, that alth . al trees which haue | 
aſtrong fruite, grow better of kernels then of boughes; yet ſo it is, | ö 
that a late ſeed doth th bring foorth but an ill fauo ne, eſpecially g 
the ſaid ſeed being part beſides his familiar and well pleaſing ans | 


The fift Chapter. 
Of plants ſciences and ſhootes, rere 5 
* liſe ſciences of cherry trees grone thick with late ec Planterof there 
and thofe 8 vir roots of the great cher - rie trees vpon- 
ric 90s remooued,do grow better and ſooner then vp- 8 
on ſtones: but chen they muſt be taken aw a ay and plantedwhiles they 


are yoong, as os but ruoorthreeyere —_—y yu 


they are 7 er not ſo well: and againe, if 
ie till ined roſe, remoouing of them eee, t oh 
' loppe them, Nane Gem th e of their dee their 
great end in the earth a. 55 age foote, and owne 


the earth, and prieking downe Heul atthe — cof enery plant a 
little — nn and to let the windes and wn 
other them. But ſpecially you 


| r time then — — 


. N | . b. by taking 
— 5 SE renews the . 
3 — nmer it b tered d 16 i 

ber —— e —.— Plants of file 


CAA ARE e theſe berde:, 
ſtciences 


Plants of the * prog . — tree which Wenns nanſplant, 
line tres. — be long and faire ones, — — thicke moiſture, ſo 
n Babel n aſp 3 a we barke 
with athes,the h —— — asthey 
were vpon the tree, the lower end more downward & into the earth, 
and the higher end more vpward and looking into the aire, for elſe 
they will not take at all: and this muſt be a r in 

manner of ſciences. unn ad l. 
The ſciences of a well ſtringed roote of a good plum tree not 
ed, do yeeld, being trunſplanted, a fruite no whit inferior vnto 
that of the chiefe and principall plum trees, from which you haue 
——— But and if the olde — wee lum trees be grafted, you muſt al- 


— other plum trees or wilde'cherrir 
8 ye | nor tovngrake ſeiencevto rin 
lant them | 
eee ee grow natural 
ing planredvfſciencerybne doſire rather wo be paid gin, 
0 1 aiagn Can 1“ 106 aeg wade a- 
25 n wy C3 nog a1 
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N little after: and he muſt ſee that cheſe his ſprigs be faire & well fauou- 
flen- trees ä — full of lit warn dias thicke as a 
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value of the length of halfe a foote, but the 
on one fide, that their. ende which you meane to put into the 
muſt be writhen and ſteept in water: or elſe you muſt cleaue ita little 


in quarters, and make it ſtand wide open and gape, with a beane in 


the eleft; or elſe ſome peaſe or little ſmall ſtone put in the midſt there- 
of, and ſo pricke it downe in the cartha foote deepe: or elſe ſet it in 
alittle boxe of peaſe full of water, and ſo put them all into the ground 
togither. The branches muſt be gathered vpon a tree that is a good 


handfull thicke and hath borne fruit: they muſt likewiſe bee verie 


ſound, and they may be watered with a pipe, wluch goeth downe vnto 
the roote. Obſeruc and marke well the place, nature of the ſoile and 
aſpect or ſeituation of the tree from whence you haue gathered the 
branch, to pricke it downe on the ſame ſide, the like ſoile and the 
ſame ſcituation, and laye vpon it ſome Elder tree, if ſo bee thatyou 
would not haue it to ſhoote vp into a tall tree but to continue alwates 
low : the branches being ſuch they will take the better and not break 
in the gathering. | 


Io plant the fig- tree afterthe maner of the Genowais,which ſhall x, „lan he 
beare fruit within three yeere after (and it may be thus planted all fe:ree after che 
ſommer tune ) there mult be taken a fig-tree branch that hath borne menner of the 
fruit two or three yeeres, and that either hauing leaues and fruit __ enemas 
c 


on it or not: it muſt be ſharpened and cut biace, and pricked thi 
about that ende which ſhall be ſet into the ground, and afterwarde 
planted in a pit halfe a foote deepe in ſuch ſort as tliat the top of it 
may abide aboue the ground with three or fower of the little cies, and 
be couered with ſtraw for ſixe daies, and watered euerie one of thoſe 
ſixe daies : afterward let it be vncouered, becauſe by this time it will 
haue put foorth, and in the ende of the yeere towards the moneth of 
Februarie, you muſt cut off that which is put foorth cloſe by the earth, 
and after that it will ſhoote ſo mightily as tliat it will beare fruit the 
ſccond yeere. | 


Ihe ſeuench Chapter, 
Of the mane." mabing ſciences for to plant. 


ſet according as you ſhall haue neede, cut in the winter ſome 
great tree 1. it beginne to be yellow or waxe bleake and pale, 
and whereof you deſire to haue inereaſe: ſaw off ſame ſtockes of the 
thickeſt branches into truncheons about the length of a foote, and 


make afarrow in ſoine verie fat ground, and ot that depth as that you 


may ſet your truncheons in them endwaies , the earth caſt vpon and 
covering them ſome three or fower fingers, * prouiding that being 
i | Ft x thus 


as they haue yoong : and they mult be eee. 2 for the 
arke mult be left on vp- 


F OR tomake ſciences of divers ſorts which you may plant and 
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eouer them well and water them in ſommer if there be neede, and 
weede them verie well: in ſpace oftime they will put foorth ſciences, 
which you may remooue When they haue taken roote ſome two or 
three yeeres: but and if they haue not as then anie rootes, ſerthem 
good and _ into good earth, chat ſo you may cauſe their rootes to 

And theſe ſciences wall pur foorth other which will likewiſe 
ſerue. Markeitchacall trees that put foorth branches, if you cur them 
in winter,they will ſhoore out abundance of ſciences, all whichwill be 
good ro beplanted, 550 g | 
Plantrof gooſi- Ihe barberie; red'corant, and gooſe-berie-trecs, are planted 
A yang Hon in 2 _ 22 3 oy of ufd „and 
= ih aſt haue ſome hairie ſtringes: but and if they haue no rootes 
eee chere malt ſome be procured togroiy out of them. g 


4 Theeight Chapter, 
Of planting of ſhootes of a yeeres growth, 
or planting of tre es is fitteſt for ſuch as haue beene 


P pad of «765,20 and ſuch as doe put foorth ſciences and ſmall 
es from their rootes : for this cauſeth them to beare a more 
beautiful fruit, and more abundantly,and more durable, becauſe they 

attract and draw a greater quantitie of tuice out of the earth, For tlus 

cauſe, plum trees, cherrie- trees, pomegranate - trees, and all other 

garden trees that are woontto be grafted vpon wilde ones, would be 

pro ated or planted ; for inas much as the wilde one dothnot 

raw ſuch and ſo much iuice,asthe grafted tree doth require, it is ne- 

ceſſarie that it ſhould be planted. As and if a ſweer chertie tree ſhould 

be grafted vpon a wilde cherrie tree or one that beareth yerie ſowre 

cherries, ſuch a cherrie tree would not continue and laſt long, neither 

indeed will it beare ſweete cherries, if it be not planted a yeereortwo 

after that it is grafted: and that becauſe the — 5. cherrie tree draw- 

eth not iuice ynough, to cauſe the tree to grow, and withall the iuice 

which it doth draw, is nor fo familiar or fit to bring foorth and nouriſh 

ſveet cherries. \1 + 41440 rb e erties YO | 

Te fore here are fower ſorts of planting or propagating: as in laying of 
* gag ſhootes or little branches a on they are yet tender inſome pit made 
a at che ir foote, as ſhall be ſaid hereatter: or vpon a little ladet: or in 

a basket of e arthtied to the bottome of the branchi: or in boaring a 
hg le, un . ad. of the tree into the hole, as 
ſhall be füll qe lar od in the Chapter of graſtin g 
Thetimeof There are likewiſe diuers ſeaſons forto propagute in, but the beſt is 
propagating. in the ſpting and March when che trees are in flower and beginne to 
a gro luſtie. The yoong planted ſciences or little grafts muſt be bw: 

| Ti pagated 
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pagated in the beginning of winter a foote deepe inthe earth, and 
good manure mingled amongſt the earth, which you ſhall caſt 
foorth of the pit, wherein you meane to propagate it, to tumble in vp- 
on it againe. In like manner the ſuperſſuous ſciences muſt be cut 
clote by the earth, when as they grow about ſome ſpecial impe, which 
we meane to propagate: for they would do nothing but rot. 

For to propagate, you muſt dig the earth round about the tree, that 
ſo the roots may be in a manner halfe laid bare; afterward draw into 
lengthtlie pit on that ſide here you meane to ate, and accor- 
ding as you perceiue that the rootes will be bell e to yeeld and be 
ouerned in the ſame pit, ſo vie them and that with all gentlenes, and 
op cloſe your ſeience in ſuch ſort, as that the wreath which is in the 
place where it was grafted, may be a little lower then the ſcience of 
the new wood growing out of the earth, euen ſo hugh as it poſſibly 
may be. If the tree that you would propagate ſhould be ſomew hat 
thicke, and thereby the harder to ply and ſomwhat ſtifſt to lay inthe 
pit, then you may cut the ſtocke almoſt to the midſt betwixt the roote 
andthe writhen place, and ſo with gentle handling of it, to bow down 
into the pit the wood which the grafts haue put foorth, and that in as 
round a compaſſe as you can, keeping you from breaking of it, af- 
nar "gee lay ouer the cut with gummed waxe , or wich grauell and 
ande. | it 
If there be manie ſciences and impes in tlie plant which you would 
increaſe, multiplie and propagate, and that all of them by hap or ca- 
ſualtie doe breake in propagating of them, the remedie will be to ſet 
the tree ſtraiglit vp, and to couer tlie rootes againe withthe earth that 
was about them before, and which you had taken away, and then to 
cut all the broken ſciences a little vnder where they are broken, and 
to leaue them ſo vntill another yeere, when they ſhall have put foorth 
new ſhootes, which the winter following you may propagate : but 
and if of all thoſe ſciences there remaine tome one not broken, goe 
forward and propagate it, cutting cloſe by the ground ſome of the 
urithen place, and of thoſe ſhootes which are not broken. In propa- 
ating ot them ſee that you laie good quantitie ofthe ſciences of your 
ranches into the pit: couch them there very round, couering them 
with the earth, wluch you caſt vp in making the pit, after that you 
haue firſt mixt it with good fat mould: and tread it dow ne ae 
and little aboue, and looke that none of the ſaide ſciences doe riſe 
againe after you haue ſo troden them downe. This being done, ſet 
right vp all the endes which ſhall come out of the earth, and that ſo 


high as you can ; and ſo let them reſt for three or fower yeere, before 
youfurrow = ,euen vntill the rootes haue taken earth, & bealrea- 


die become full of hairie ſtrings: you muſt pricke ſtickes about them, 
for to handſome them, taking heede that you breake them not. Three 
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or fower ye eres after you mult doe the earth from them, and that in 
the beginning of winter, and hauing cut in ſunder all the branches 
that haue put forth hairie rootes together with the ſtocke, that is, 
aboue the writhen place, you may euerie one of them where 
you pleaſe, to abide and continue there for euer; not but that you 
may leaue ſome one of them ſtill ſtanding in the ſame place, if it be 
fit and good for it, and then you may not pull from it his hairie rootes, 
as you doc from the other. If theſe plants of graftes be grownethicke 
alreadie, and full of brancheg, then hen you haue taken them vp, you 
muſt cut off the branches, before you _ them, and then after the 
haue beene remoued, they are free and reclamed, and all thoſe had 
ſhallgrow of them afterward will alſo become free and reclaimed, 
Agame, if you would prepare the ſtocke from whence you propagated 
your ſciences, and dreſſe it anew after that you haue cut off all his 
armes, let it alone with his cuts and graftes, and out of tlioſe cuts it will 
put forth other ſciences, of which you may make other free and re- 
claimed trees propagating them, and taking them vp at the ende of 
three or fower yeeres. No ſciences are propagated but ſach as haue no 
rootes of their one; for and if they had rootes by themſelues, then 
they ſhould be taken vp and planted againe with the ſpade, and not 


propagated, 


Theninth Chapter. 
Of grafting pong plants,and other tree: of diners ſorts, 


diners waies and at diners times, 


Ranſplanting and propagating of trees maketh them and their 
| fruit both verie faire and great, but yet grafting doth excell 
both them in this kinde, for by grafting not onelie wilde trees 
are flattered and ouercome, and thoſe which were barren made fruit- 
full, thoſe of an ill taſte become delicate; che late bearing, bringi 
forth an early fruit, and thoſe which were ow to be late: but alſo 
the fruit growing tliereby, are fairer and better fed: adde further, that 
grafting doth ofrentimes bring foorch and beget trees and fruites of 
great admiration: as we ſee in apples, peares, and manie other fruits, 
which do alter both in colour and taſte by the skill and cunning ſhew- 
ed in grafting. Furthermore it cauſeth that not one lie one — 
changed into another, and that diuers fruits doe agree together and 
that vpon one tree: but that ſtrange and forren trees doe come vnto 
vs; and ours are conucied vnto other countries, | 
There are fiue principall ſortes of grafting. There is one waie to 
graft in the barke, that is to ſay, bet wixt the wood and the barke : and 
this is but in trees that are great and of a good age, hauing a hard and 
firme barke. There is a ſecond way to graft in a cleft, that is to ſay, vp- 
on 
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graft in a whiſtle creat and this is by taking the barke of one tree, 
Cai manner pe, cobefaſtene tothe boughof another tree. 
erde e be bud in manner of a ſcutcheon. And the fift is 

bud; but of theſe in CI _ 
was « Before E 


ther the ground or countrie be fir for pippens — and — 
e eee e 


The beſt is to graft the ſame kindes togetber, alchoughgrafes end 
buds may take nc trees of diuers kindes, but then ſuch 
come not to ſo good an end, ſecing it is impollible that twod 
laps ſhould agree, fare and carrie themſclues ſo well in all ee 
one toward tſie other, as and if it were in trees that are paires or of like 
ſort: adde hereto that The fruit doch reraine and follow the nature of 
the tree whereupon it ſhall be grafted, rather then the graft: and ſo 
after a ſort becommeth degenerate and eſtranged from his owne na- 
ture, which makerh me that Iregard not the graftes, bedr are woont 
to be made ypon elmes: for the fruite that groweth thereon doth 
keepe the taſte and ſauour ofthe elme, which is not very toothſome: 
and yet ſer leſſe by the graftes that are grafted ypon the colewoorr 
ſtalke, or the white thorne, or 5 ooſeberrie tree, vine branches, roſe 
trees, or ſuch like : for befides chat ſuch graftes are nothing durable 


(as being made vpon a ſubiect of a more 40 and infirme nature 


then the graft. it ſelfe which is ſer to them) (wherefore the contrarie 
courſe is that which is to be tollowedatall tunes in grafting) the fruits 
that come thereof, will be either of no taſte, or elſe very vnſauourie in 
the eating. Norwithſtanding, although the hardeſt and moſt ſolide 
yoong plants be to be preferred in the matter o ns: yet ſo it is 
that i nt raft in yoong ſtocks of a ſoft and moiſt nature, as vponthe 
ech tree, and ſuch like, the graft will growe the ed, 
—— ariſing, and ſue grafrs are not dealt in 4 
any but by gardiners, which either affect curioſitie or deceit, as d 
ring to haue grafts often, rather then for any thiog elſe. It were better 
therefore to graft in trees of the ſame kinde, or elle if you ſhould graft 
in trees of diuers kindes, yet to chooſe thoſe which are neereſt vnto 
the nature of the graft, Ken commanding partie, and where- 
unto the plant t ſhould yerie'neerely aſlſt and be commanded by, not- 
ſtanding that it is the feeder of the other. And in any caſe you 
a. he trees that beare timely fruites, vpon others that beare 
timel e Ne, fruites vpon the late fruits. 
| Ic that by the aſſiſtance and help pe of grafting, men 
Tens e eee of monſtrous thinges as pi! in trees as in 
ee a "ey muſt not gr 


it the peare tree, nor the Fig tree or Oliue 
tree: and on the other ſide the Pine tree, Firre tree, _— tree, or 
generally any other kind of tree that yeeldeth oile, licours, pitch 
or Rofin, will not admit the coniunction or grafting of any tree ypon 
them, as Platarke teacheth in his ſecond booke of table talke, becauſe 
they are fat, and caſt out an oilie humor, which (as all other ſortes of 
diles) is enemie to all manner of plantes: in ſo much as tliat there is no 
readier a meanes to kill ſuch a tree as you would haue to die, as like- 
wiſe Bees, then to annoint them with vile: adde further, that the trees 
which yeeld the Perroſine, haue fo thin a barke, as that they cannot 
procure any firme or faſt footing or meanes to receiue the Sap, or to 
incorporate themſclues with the graftes, which ſhould be ſet into 
them, as it falleth out with all wood which hath a very moiſt and ſoft 
barke : for thereby is hindred the growing of the graft vnto the parts 
which are vnder the barke. I adde yet further that as men and women 
which are very fat, doe not beget or beare children, be cauſe thatſpen- 
2 greateſt part of their nouriſfiment in the groſſenes of their 
body, they leaue no profitable ſuperfluitic to make ſeede of: in like 
fort trees which drop pitch and Roſine, ſpending all their ſubſtance 
and nouriſhment about the making of themſelues great and thicke, 
they accordingly growtall and thicks but they beare no fruit at all, 
or elſe but a very little, and that late in the yeere before it come to his 
full ripenes: w herefore it is no ſhame for a ſtranger, not to be able to 
live there, where the homebred is ſcarce able to fe ede and maintaine 
himſelfe. Trees that haue a very hard and ſolide wood as Boxe ang 
fuch other, or which haue a very tender barke, are not fit for 3 
for the one by reaſon of their great tendernes cannot hold the g 
faſt and eloſe inough, and the other through their great hardnes doe 


laws? wring and choke worm 255 38 mn | ns 
hs verge It is good to graft about tie beginning of December or ſomu 
, ter, as — according as he weather is inclyning vnto 
coldnes or otherwiſe, eſpecially hart-cherry-trees, peare trees &ſuch 
as beare early fruit. As for apple trees and medlar trees, it is better to 
ſtaie till from the ende of Ianuarie vnto the beginning of March, at 
ſuch time as they begin to bud, for they are not ſo forwarde as the 
other. And at this ſame time alſo it will be good to graft the thicke 
grou ne yoong plants, betwixt the barke aud the wood, with late 
grafts, or ſuch as haue beene kept inthe grounde. All moneths are 
good and ſit to graſt in, whether it be by graft ur bud, the monerhs of 
October and Nouember excepted: but the graft 3 raf- 
ted in winter, as hath beene ſaide, at ſuch time as the ſappe ri 0 
into the trees and they begin to bud, for then the grafts do grote . 
tale a great deale better. You may graft lie wiſe in enn, 
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ifche grafes be full of cdetaclern, and he chey N yi 
; tops out ofthe ground in cold and ſhadowed places, It 
is rue that the tune of grafting muſt be meaſured 9 ac- 
. eee why i. x37 for in a cold coun- 
trie itmuſt be later, and ina hot: prone 
generally of all countries,the fitteſt time to graft is from 
drags 19meTIg firſt day of May, regardtothe 
lants : for fuch as haue melt iuioe, muſt be ſooneſt _ 
3 which are the drier, the pomegranate and etree ex- 
cepted ; hieh although they be dy, wil notwithſtanding grafted 
very earely in the yeere. 
[tis certaine chat grafts muſt be gathered inthe decreaſe of the 
moone,to be grafted at the ſame time — of the moone, or elſe 
in the nei, or when you ſhall thinke good, alwaies foreſeene that the 
grafts be gathered in the olde of the moone, euen all the grafts that 
may be : Itis true that the graft and the bud do take better in the 
new then eee eee. for the moone is the miſtreſſe of 
eee juices, marrowes, and humours, or moiſt thinges: 
which ſaps ixt the plant and the graft, and binde the one 
to —— wen of more force and power in the new of the moone 
then in the old: —— like reaſon there is a precept to bee obſerued 
and kept in the matter of grafting, forbidding raftthe winde blo- 
wing at ſouth, bicauſe ſuch — are ſharp ng On the con- 
trarie ſhootes muſt be cut in the ende of — ſo be vou will 
haue them to bring forth much more fruit: for being cut at tis time 
they haue their ſap drunke in with ſetled abode, & by being notched 
ten — an d themſelues ſo much as when they be cut off, 
n being in n full courſe and ſtreame. eee 
we trie 2 8 de experience, that the gathering and graftin 
_ be done at any time of che moone,, as weemildect 
ere 11 
Some holde them for the beſt daies to graft i in, which are the 
next three or fowre daies before and after the increaſe of the newe 
moone: but their reaſon taken from the ſap binding, and ioining 
togither of the grafta with che plants, and from the dominion and rule 
of the moone ouer the ſaid ſaps, doth ſhutte out the ont the 
opinion: it being certaine and true, that the weaker the moone is, ſo 
much the weaker alſo are thoſe inferior bodies which ſhe hath 
& pouernment of. To — To 
is more durable, chen ch is done vpon the reclaumed tree; but wi 8 
the fruite comming of the graft of the reclaimed tree is of a better 
tate, as likewiſe — graft will be which is grafte d vpon a 
tree which bloſſometh and — and hath a l 
8 barke,and the reaſon „ is very apparant. c 
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barke. 1 winter. | alſo . : 


of fone: but there muſt care 8 —— arainy 
ſeaſon, bicauſe itwould waſh away ther matter of i joining a ee 
the one to terer rar 7 5115, 
Tograft in the It ĩs vſuall to graf i ch ba che ſommer ime rom bou the 
ſcurcheovor end of May gar ch eing the time when the trees are ſtrong 
* and ute ad full of op — as in Iune and Iulyʒ that is to ſay, 
in a hot countrie, from —— midſt of June vnto the midit of luly: but in 
cold countries, vnto the midſt of Auguſt, after ſome ſimall ſhewers of 
raine. And if the ſommer be ſo exceedingly drie, as that ſome trees do 
detaine andkeepe backe their ſap, then 1580 muſt waite rillchar it be 
returned; and then to graft thereupon ſo ſoone as the grafts are ga- 
Wee ee any regard either vnto the ne moone, or to 
the old, whether it be in grafting in the ſtocke, or vnto the ſtocke: it is 
true chat is ſpoken, that we can neuer haue ho FM of much fruite b 
ing in the new of the moone, but in the ol Nen N ak 
je of the full ofthe moon. 
Tograft in the” © You may graftinthe clefr, without having regard vnto raine, 
left. whenthe time is good and coole,asfrom wid- vnto the begin- 
ing of Nouember, for the cap and warming ſtuffe which is laid vnto 
hoſt e grafts, do put away the waſte and ſpoile which the raine and 
blaſting would otherwiſe bring vpon them. It muſt likewwiſe be conſ- 
dered Whether the tree vſe to beare timely fruit or not, and ſo to ſit it 
with a graft of the like condition and qualitie. Againe, the time and 
ſeaſon muſt be conſidered whether it bee forward or backward : for 
the ſeaſons are not in all yeeres gouerned and caried by an vnchanga- 
ble and vnuariable line and meaſure, for either they are more forward 
or back ward and participate oftentimes one ot anothers qualitie. 
And in all the ſorts & grafting, it is a ſingular thing and of great pre- 
ſeruation for the graft, t to keepe the plants with cowes —_ gd 
withiftraw.,' 
To graft inthe! As concerning the particular crivnCgriftiog,)ieiebenterbograle | 
enening, nette Genin then in che morning, and neererwntorhe rootes then 
dec the boughes, bieauſe by howemuch lou erthe graft is ſet . by ſo 
1 5 oy grenter ſtrengeh and force r receiueth from the moiſture of 
e eart 
Grafiinetaala, . The furniture androolexwherenith a ebe 
E me when he is diſpo . 
grauell,or fand, or g. as is trohg, to drau / auer the plant 
1 clouen and for che ioming of the graf 
woollen clothes, or barkes of willow, for to ioine and tie upon . — 


or earch befor ſpoken ofthar ra keep both it, and the gu 
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| N that ſo the raine or colde may not hurt them, nei- 


* riſing from below, be conſtrained to returne againe 
eo ee 'n —— icele for 9 faw off Fry earners cke of rhe 
plant, a lietle knife or nife eo graſt, to cut 
pn that ſo deem ive or be broken, wich often com- 
— —— I! of ſap: you ſhall cut the graft fo 
fill vp the cleft ofthe plant, and therewithal it muſt 
barke fide, that ſoit may fill vp both the cleft 
and other incifions ifany need robe made, which muſt be al waies wel 

ground, heat; burniſhed, and without all ruſt: ewowedges, the one 
der for tficke trees, the other narrower, for the leſſe and tender 
trees, but both of them of boxe, or of ſome other harde and ſmooth 
wood, bor of ſteele or of very hard iron, that ſo they may craue lefſe la- 
bour in often u of themſharpe,and they muſt ſerue to ſet wider 
ehe cleft of the plane: a little handbillto ſet the plant at more liberty, 
by ci ſome of his ſuperfluous boughes ; hauing handle-or 
helme of worie,orboxe; or brafill, or ſome e I a isverie 
hard. 
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Trouble not your ſelfe with marueiling at chem who f their 


trees ſo ſoone as they nted them, or very ſno the 
Vong plant which can attra t & draw but & at hand any ſub- 
ſtance for it ſelfe, — eſtiritſelfe inſu — to 


feed both the graft anditſ 1 ee eee 

and againe, in very deede the poore plant hach iniurie inough to 
betakenwptivmourofhi lace, and to be remooued to another, 
without heaping vpon it this uble charge and therefore it 
would not be till a yeere after that it hath bene tranſplanted, and 


then the next neere it will beare fruite? for it neuer thriues well of his 
grafting), if it thriue not the firſt ye ere; and when as it hath er, Ss aden, 


en will bo beſt to — ms graft it eee 
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To FOO _ If you purpoſe to keepe 


tree: and that the carth wherein it is 


The third rl Bok f 


xn FER IN or mane 1k 9 gg tree winch 
vpon the South ; for the Eaſt is not ſo meete and convenient 
forvsinthis cold countrie : : they muſt alſo be grafted in the ſame ſci- 
tuation and of ſoile that they enioyed hen they were ga- 
thered: for i yougraft them in che contrary to either of theſe, it will 
flour with the, as wich planes @ vnadaſe tranſ or 
tranſlated out of a hot countrey into a cold. Not we day- 
83 ſuch ceremonies are of ſmall. dang 2 
is the nurſe father, viſiceth euery day all Hon, of your 
planted , — leſſe 
on the one ſide then on the other. Vou muſt not gu gn 
at ſuchtime as the trees begin to flower, eſpecially if — 
3 — ered betimely fitgas cherne trees, plum re, 
medlar trees, almond trees, and 2 
to gather them is — 24; of December and nor ſooner, for then 
the trees are fulland well ſtored of a milde and ſweete humour. Bur 
and if) x thoulde bee conſtrained to gather them ſooner, whe- 
theritb occaſon to cartie them from one countrie to ano- 
22 le, ſtay at the leaſt till Odtobet, at which time the Ie aues 
72» — — NY oblerued and 
ceremonies (as oe as yet in gatherin g of graftes 
ie ending ofcie moonejandforth of them preſently 
ange: — — 1 


hem after bee ee 
tbem ere 
inde to graft in the barke (for ſuch grafts way be gathe- 
red wit mt dare === —— chem down 
in the ground at the foote ina pit of halfe a 
depth, couerthem well with earth, marking che place (0, e 
. etiine of grafting 
purt pore well 1 coucred, 


„ 
to ſome riuet, and —— ſent you 
far, looke that yougoe1 — chew; before — 
ſteept them a certaine time in water, ſomewhat to r their vice, 
we to ſet in ſtrength againe theirfeebled and ap force, 421 50 

For —ů— yn muſt cut them off berwixt the old wood To gather 
| — the new, in ſuch ſort as —— there be ſome of the old weod vader 89 
one ofthe old eielets of the graft, and ſo allo, as this eielet or little eie 
may be behinde the graft, when it ſhall be en ee ee 
lant: but and if this eielet or little eie be verie ſinall, then it were 
ee — grey away. You may make of one — rw 

which alſo you way at any time make very 

and ere. vr vn ns En br ing at the 
eielet ofthe ſame, and making ineiſion cloſe onderss to fit it, f 
ſet in the ſtocke. por pare rr Borde 

In cutting your make inciſion v e one To cut grafts. 
the other — 5 on high, let it be well taken done and 8 
that ſo it may tlie better cloſe to ——— 
let it be ſo flatted, as that by meaſure it may be —— 
the cleft of the plant, when it is put downe into it, and yet itis not re- 
quired that it ſhould10ine cloſe with the ſame in all Runs 4 

When you cut the graftes of hartcherric trees and plum trees, 79 cur the 
doe not flat — much as you did theothers, for they haue a thic- grefi 
ker and greater pith, Which you muſt beware not to come neete vntoy Pum- trees. 
neither vpon the one fide, nor vpon the other, ſaue onelie that at the 
endes they muſt be very flat. And further if the ſame inciſion he not 
wade for the taking dou ne and diminiſhing of any moe then one 
ide, it will be better, then and if irſhould be ſo ordered alſo on the 
other fide, and cut biace as wedges-arewhich are 9 
wood withallz and ſo at the end you ſhould take downe both des, 
after the A A TP ne oven g 

our e we you raiſe not the vetermoſt 

barke — Ong that withall "_ e eee 3 
which is on the other . ere 1; flo 


| Often greife . mes, '7 


Joer baue ————— mona iſe make 
choiſe of your plant : which that it may be a faire one, mut be 
ri . . round not wreathen, of a e 
debe an ſmooth bare, without knots, verie ig a 
eee a * ic nuſt alſo enicie the lik 


—— en, ioine the graft cunnir 


wagen feſt | 


. * cs e 
"© weakeſtwhen they begin to bud. 


ſo it may not be infected any manner of way 


3 l before in ch * 
— before inte pie erde. i 
—— — end that the neu ſcience may take the more eaſie 
footing and kinder nouriſnment there. And if in cafe the plant were 
zingl —— 


in as much as . 8 
cut them low and neere vnto the earth, and that rather with a knife, 
then with a hooke or ſawe. Some ſaie that a ſawe doth ſo ſhake and | 
looſen the barke, as that afterward it dorh not take ſo eaſily with the 
but that makes no matter, becauſe neither the barke nor wood 
euer take uch the graft, bur the skin or barke which groweth and 
from the foote of the tree, is that which couplerh it ſelfe 


ſwell 
ynto the ae ; wor keth all, and by it ſelfe incteaſeth, a bodie 
ofthe ſaid foote, not that the ſawed wood doch ioine it ſelfe with the 


ſaid rs un agree dead. If it be of the thicknes of a nger or there- 
nee; Fanart to the length ofa foore or halfe a foote from the 
iace wiſe like the faſhion of a goaresfoote, forto cleaue it and 

fer — graft. 
It it bearchicearacud a 


awe 6 N ſtocke round witha faweyp 
to put two good graftes into 
reof; of ee youſhal cut . leaſt and 


If the plant be as thicke as an ame, eut it — — ome 
two or three foote highfrom che ground, for ,for to cleaue it and ſet there- 


in three grafts, two in a cleft,and one betwixt the bark and the wood, 


ieee that hach the moſt roo me. 

If ic be as thicke as a leg or or more, cutarfower or bue foore high 
—— cleaue it croſſe, and ſet thetein fower or 
cleaue it with one onelie cleft, and graft two in the cleft, and two be- 
twixtthe wood and the barke : or which is better, graft them all be- 
twixt the ſtocke and the barke, when cheap ſhall be vp:for the wood 
of ſuch great , doth pinch and wrinche the graft mightily if you 
put not a we ofgreene wood into cleft. 

After that the plant is cut either withaſaw or witha knife,cleanſe 
the wound either with a little ſawe — with ſome other thing, 
then make it plaine with a knife that is cleane and not infected with 
any euill ſmel, and againe make it eleane 2 the ſecond . that 


the ſap of tlie tree may be corrupted 775 then — 69 6 
place in all the ſtocke to faſten your graft vnto, without any care of 
making the cleft, on what fide ſoeuer it be, [ ſpeake this becauſe it 


t —_— i. ee 
8 c 


4 
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ſide that the winde ſtandeth, at ſuch time as they goe about to graft it. 
It is true that and if the winde ſhould prooue great, & withal arnorth- 
eaſt, that then you muſt turne your backe vpon it, and ſtand betwixt 
the winde and the cleft, at ſuch time as you are fitting and putting in 
your graft: becauſe it is ſharpe and ſcorching, verie dangerous ynto 
all ſortes of plants, as alſo fruits of what condition ſoe uer they be, but 
cheeflie when they are bloſſomed. lk; | 
Before you make wide the cleft with your wedge, binde and 
tie with two or three turnes/abdut with a wickar drawne verie 
ſtraite your tree foote vponthe place where you intende to make 
our eleft, that ſo your tree foote may not cleaue too farre, which 
is oftentimes the cauſe that graftes take not, the cleft being ſo 
open, that it cannot poſſiblie hut againe and grow togither, and 
ſo by that meanes breatheth out whatſocuer it hath of life in that 
place, and botli the graft and the foote do thereupon alſo periſh ; but 


this hapneth ofteſt in plum tree ſtockes and branches of trees, bi- 


cauſe they are more ſubiect to cleaue thus, then any of the other ſorts, 
Great trees and ſuch as yet go beyond the forenamed meaſures, can- 
not be grafted by a eleft in the ſtocke, but very well in the branches, 
as we ſee e, dee, in great apple trees, and wilde peare trees, for 
they woulde be rotten before that tlie grafts could ſhut and cloſe vp 
the wound in the ſtocke, | 

If the ſinall branches be dry and without any ſappe,you muſt cut 


their ſtockes or armes, and after two or three yeeres, when oy haue 
ble and 


ut foorth new ſciences, graft the beſt, and cut away the fee 

Rarucd ones .Andafterwarde when the grafts haue put foorth very 
well, you muſt ſtrengthen and vnderprop them, or elſe wrap them 
one within another, and tie them with woode amongſt, forfeare that 
the windeſhould breako them: or elſe if it be a good and well reclai - 
med tree, let new ſciences grow out of it. And this thing we ſee much 
practiſed in Normandie, Bretaigne, and other countries, where they 
eſteeme of apples and peares to make cy der of 


The twelfth Chapter. 
Tograft in the cleft, 


F Hemanner of grafting inthe cleft, that is to ſay, in the ſtocke To graft in the 


being elouen, is proper not onely vnto trees which are as great cit. 
as a mans legge or arme, but allo vnto others which, exceede 
chele ingreatnes, It is true, that inaſmuch as theſerrees cannot eaſily 
be clouen in their ſtocke, that therefore it is expedient to make inci- 
ſion in ſome one of their branches, and not in the maine body, as wee 
ſee to be berge, in great apple trees and wilde peare trees, and as 

we haue already declared heere before. al prac 3 1 
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Io graft in the cleft you muſt make choſe of agrafe that is full of 
ſap and twice, but it muſt not be till from after Ianuarie vnto March: 
and you muſt not thus gratt in any tree that is already budded , bi- 
cauſe a great part of the iuice and ſap woulde be already mounted vp 
on Ae riſen to tlie top, and there diſperſed and ſcattered hither 
and thither into euery twigge, a newes nothing welcome to the graft, 
You muſt likewiſe ſet downe and reſdlue not to gather your graft the 
day that you graft it, but ten or twelue dates before, for otherwiſe if 
ou graft it ne gathered, it will not be able eaſily to incorporate it 
ſelfe with the body and ſtocke where it ſhall be grafted: bicauſe it will 
come to paſſe that ſome part of it will drie, and by this meanes will be 
a hinderance in the ſtocke to the riſing vp of the ſap, which it ſhoulde 


communicate vnto the graft for the making of it to put foorth, and | 


whereas this dried _ will fall a crumbling, and breaking through 
his rottennes, it will cauſe to remaine a cauitie and hollow or voide 
place inthe ſtocke, which will be an occaſion of the like inconueni- 
ence to befall the graft : and on the other fide, the graft being as yet 
new and tender, might eaſily be hurt ofthe bands, which are o neceſ- 
ſitie to be tied round about the ſtocke for the keeping of the graft | 
firme and faſt. You muſt furthermore take heed, and ſee that the tree 
, whereupon you intend to graft, haue beene tranſplanted and remoo- 
ued from out of your ſtocke nurcerie for a long time before, that ſo 
you may aſſure your ſelfe that his rootes are long ſin ee well inſeaſo- 
— haue fully taken with the earth, and thereby alſo hath ſuffi- 
cient ſtore of ſap and iuice. 8 
When youare minded to graft many grafts in one cleft, ſee that 
the inciſion made vpon their ends be — great, which if you looke 
not to, it may 152 y come to paſſe that the cleft ofthe ſtocke ſhal be 
forced wider on the on fide then onthe other: you muſt likewiſe fore- 
ſee that the grafts be of one length, or not much ſquaring, and it is 
inough if they haue three or fowre eielets without the wrench. 
When the plant is once ſawed, and lopped of all his mall ſci- 
ences and ſhootes round about, as alſo empried of all his branches, ifit 
haue many then you muſt leaue but two at the moſt, before you come 
to the cleauing ofit,then put to your little ſaw and your knife or other 
edgetoole that is very ſharpe, cleaue it quite * ar middeſt in 
gentle and ſoft ſo tying the ſtocke very ſure, that ſo it may not 
cleaue further then is need, and then put ydut wedges into the cleft, 
vntill ſuch time as you haue ſer in your grafts: and in cleauing of it 
hold your knife with the one hand, and the tree in the other, to helpe 
to keepe it from cleauing too farre, Aſterward with the ſame hande 
where with you held your tree put in your wedge of boxe or braſill or 
bone at the ſmall end, that ſo you may the better take it out againe, 
when you haue ſet in your grafti If the ſtocke be * ar 


ooſed 


the Countrie Farme. 


looſed too much from the wood, then cleaue it downe lower, and ſet 
your grafts in, and looke that their inciſion be fit and very iuſtly an- 
3 the eleft, and that the two ſaps (that of the graft and the other 
ofthe plant) be right and euen ſet, the one againſt the other, and ſo 


ſtock muſt be ſet 


handſomely fitted, as that there inay not be the leaſt apparance of oe and 
any cut or cleft; for itthey do not thus iuinpe one with another, they % wich the 
wil neuer take one with another , bicauſe they cannot worke their other. 


ſeaming matter, and as it were cartilaginous glue in conuenient ſort 
and manner to the glewing of their ioints togither: you mult likewiſe 
beware not to make your cleft ouerthwart the pith, but ſomewhat 
aſide. | Lats. : | 
Ihe barke of the plant being thicker then that of the graft, you 
muſt ſet the graft ſo much the more outwardly in the cleft, that ſo the 
two ſaps may in any caſe bee ioyned and ſet right the one with the 
other, but tlie rinde ofthe plant muſt be ſomhat inore out then that 
of the grafts on the clouen ſide. | | | 
To the end that you may not faile ofthis worke of imping, you 
muſt euer take heede , not to ouercleaue the ſtockes of your 
trees, but before you widenthe cleft with your wedges, binde — oe 
about the ſtocke with two or three turnes, and that with an oziar cole 
drawne togither vnderneath the ſame place where you would haue 
your cleft to end, that ſo your ſtock cleaue not too far, hich is a verie 
yſuall cauſe of the miſcarrying of grafts, in as much as hereby the eleft 
ſtandeth ſo wide & open, as that it cannot be ſhut,& ſo not grow togi- 
ther againe, but in the meane time ſpendeth it ſelfe & breatherh out al 
his life in that place, which is the cauſe that the ſtocke & the graft are 
likewiſe ſpilt, and this falleth out moſt oft in plum · trees & branches of 
trees. Vou ſhall alſo be verie carefull to ioine togither the rindes of | 
your grafts and the plants, that ſo notling may continue open, to the 
ende that the winde, moiſture of the claye or raine, running 7 the 
der _—_— not get in When the plant cleauerh verte ſtraight, 
chere is not any danger or hardnes in ſloping dow ne the graft, if you 
leaue it ſomhat vneuen, or rough in ſouie places, that ſothe ſaps both 
of the one and other may the hetter grow and be glued togither. 
When ae grafts are once we 10yned vnto.your plants, draw 
out your wedges verie ſoftly leaſt you diſplace them agame. You may 


| leave there within the clett ſome forall ende of a wedge of greene 


wood,cutting it verie cloſe with the bead ofthe Rocke : or elſe ſo ſoon 
as your wedge is dra vne out, put ſome ſmall chip of greene wood vp- 
on the cleft of the plant. Some caſt glue into the eleft, as it were to 
vnite and glue togicher the ſaps of the tio ſubſtances. Ocherſoine 
ſprinkle into it ſugar or er of einnamom, or ſom other . 


or ſome ſu cet ſimelling liquor,and withall dip the ends of tlie grafts in 
bonie or in ſome other ſweete and pleaſant liquor, hoping that by this 


meanes 


4 _— .. 
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meanesthe fruits of the trees wilt retaine che taſte thereof Parhow 
ſoeuer ir is couer the cleft ofthe grafting grauellor ſand 
heaped on like a cauſey: or ell wich gummed waxewhich beter 
Couer withall, then the former, or any other has | 
and that the cleft may bevery well filled, it muſt be 
..,, thicke or thereabout, that jo nicer wn de nor 


N 


ee, a 
eee eee e ORE © UG RE et — 


ae che elde prep / ith a little earth 3 
of old woollen eder f willow and tie t 
ſtraight with ſmall oziers ; but in binding them take heede 
wreaths doe not ſhrinke to the one bde orthe ether, 1 d if ou haue 
e, then arme and cover ouer as hath, beene ſaid;rhe ſaid 
wich gummed ee de- ase oth theſe, ming]: 1 1 
and the earth ofthe place where yougraft in manner of ſome or n 
tar. When thus your grafts ee faſten ome fa 
boughes about =_ for to 2 and defend them. 
aft inby= © Furthermore, if the ſtocke of the plant u hereu on you intend 
ph to 4 to graft, be not ſo thicke as your graft: you ſhall g 1 
aufe. ſhion ef a goares foore in this manner g wake a a theſtocke of 
| the plant, not direct bur biace, and that ſmoorh and euen, not rough: 
then apply and ee n e barke on, and 
anſwering to the barke of the pl being done, couer the 
wick fat earth aud moſſe of bn tyed r with a 
band. And to the ende that the tree may not bee hurt eicher of the 
windes or other chings,ſticke downe ne ere vnto pole of woc 
for to ſtrengtben are it ſtedfaſt: they are greatly to be blamed 
for their fault commitred, who — — . others(the 
fruit thereof diſpleaſing chem doe cut them verie low having faire 
IANS of thethicknesof a mans leg, and there 
when as fiue or ſixe yeeres wil ſcarſe coberthe wound that 
they gs ed byſach their 1 might as caſily 
haue grafted vpon the branches, than they} e abot ; 
er thicke, and would haue growen beer an broughe more prof 
Ee ou haue fower branches, you may make a 
grafts, and theſe u beare fruit the ſ ond y 


The chirteench 9 
Of grafting in the endes inc 


OR to graſt at the ende of duch branches oy ood newe 
Fade eat ſciences on high, although the tree haue beene 

grafted before, and that it be as yet nor | 
refit ef has fore of tree you will, ener ol Knee 


in the high parts of the tree nhereyon minds gra and, if the do 
8 
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Fegg 
afts ſhould bee thicker then the ſciences, then graft graft them 4 
— ee eee ve as hach beene ſaide alreadie of ſmall 


Faw Andifthe ſciencesbeofrhe ſame bignes with: cur rafts; then cue 
them berweene the old and new wood, or a little higher or lower, and 
cleaue them a little, & eut the graft of the like thicknestothe ſcience 
which you haue cut off, — LIE — 
barke vpon both ſides, and that both the ſides be of 

thicknes, 3 into the cleft: and that 
that the barkes of both — — 
of the branch. And for theſe . * ; if euerie one of 
them, haue one good eielet or two aboue rhe wreathing: fortoleave 
them any 48: eee gan eadyounckt: wreath and v 

them in earth and moſſe, couer it ouer e with wcollen 
clothes, and tye themroo verie ſtrongly, as hath beene ſaid. By this 
meanes you way procure that one tree ſhal bring foorth diuers 

ſo that they be not ſuch as the ſcituation of the countrie and qualitie 


of the er er and reiect: as haue ſeene ſometimes at Padua 


8 Meſſire Gabriell, where one ſtalke of a tree hath 
its of et e ſorts. And there is nothing that ſhould hinder: 
or let vs in this countrie from the like, if it be not perhaps, that 
in ſome places the fauourable fuctherance and mildenes of the aire is 
not ſo correſpondent and anſwerable. Moreouer, if you will graft lit 
tle in this manner, ſee that they be ofthe ſame tlucknes of the 

and graft them neere vnto the earth, as ſome three fingers off 
or thereabouts. This manner of grafting at the endes of branches, 
muſt be done in trees, whole branches haue beene cut off, by reaſon 
either of ſome great want, or too great abundance of ſappe, and that 
there be put foorth of their ſtocke new ſhiootes, which three orfower 
yeeres after may be grafted after the manner we haue ſpoken of, 
Thus Colume lla ceacherh vs to graft the oliue tree vpon the hgge- 
tree, 


725 1 hs Gina 
N70 bemirt the wood and the r barks. 29 
e wood and a 2 


e ende of Februane, and after 
tetl mattem che wood, and 


| e be erntete 

3 eare- trees, and cheſnut- trees. The grafts that are 

cuts be grafte mu 0 
| Gg | Teœadie 
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readieſaid,leaft peraduenture we ſhould not meete with trees of late 


beare about this time, which haue not as then budded, and of which Ih 


there may be grafts gathered without buds, ſuch as is the ſhorrle 
orſhort aw 7 tree, and ſuch other like. | 8620 
in this kinde of grafting the plant muſt be ſawed vp on high, and 
the grafts cut afterward,as hath now alreadie beene 2 before: but 
the inciſion of theſe muſt not be of any great length or Wachs- 
nes, but tlie barke muſt be taken away a litle at the end o them, & fa- 
ſhioned after the maner of the head ofa ſpeare, & as thiek on the one 
fide as on the other: afterward the ſtocke muſt be verie well cleanſed 
to take away the rouglines & vneuennes ofthe ſaw, with a very ſha 
— chat ſo the grafts may grow cloſe chereunto: then chrul 
in a ſharpe pointed kmte, or ſome ciſers of bone ot Iuorie, dee pe y- 
detuint the barke and the wood of the lant, and fo. much, as 
chat when it ſhall be qrawen out, the cut and fitted ende of the grafe 
may enter therein, and tliat the graft may ioyne vnto the | 
when it ſhall be ſot therein. This being done, it muſt be couered and 
wrapt well with eee, other ſtrong I e — 
manner you cke in many out your ſtoc ke accord 
as the kaif awd beare. — his manner are Abricots 
ted, and apple - trees, almond- trees, peach - trees, ſinall 8 
fig-trees, pear - plum- trees, cheſnut- trees, eee e. | 
— being the thicknes of a little finger = 
an arme: as alſo all ſuchas haue their hl 3 — 
and tender: for in thicke trees which haue their barke verie hard and 
thicke, this cannot well be vſed, except it be vpon ſome of the btan- 
ches, which haue a daintier barke and better ae for the _ 


The fficeact Chapter, - 
Of grafting in «pipe. 


He manner of grafting in a pipe, as alſo that of grafting in the 
] barke after the 4naner ofa ſearchion,isvery forward in gin 


fruit, but weake andeaſieto he hurt, biraule it is borne vp one- 
ly by the ltrengrh of the barke. And therefore it muſt not be praftiſed 
in any trees, except ſuch as are full of ſap, as the Figtreez Oliue tree, 
ſiveers Quince-tree, baſtard Peach tree, Abricote- tree, Iuiube tree, 
ſower Cherry tree, Cherry tree _ , tree: and not at an 
other time, then after the ads wow: wo che endiot lune, 
or if tlie time be not too hot ER ly, Auguſt and Septewber: but 
grafts are not profitable, neither yet commung ſo joone to e 
as choſe which are graſted in the cdleſft. 
Chuſe therefore in afruitfull tree , that u full of ſap, a * an 


hereof, 
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branch that is full ofeielets, from whence cut with the point ofa knife 
that is very ſharpe, a peece of barke faſhioned like a flute, at the leaſt 
three fingers and a halfe long, hauing one eielet ſound and intire. 
Then doe aſmuch vpon ſome branch of that tree whereupon you 
meane to graft the ſame, in ſuch ſort, as that the barke which you take 
away from the place to be may be of the lame bredtlh, length, 
and ſcituation or aſpect of the heauen, that that is which was cut 
do vne from the place where the graft grew, and it muſt hkewiſe haue 
one ſound and intire eie let as well as the other. When you ſhall faſten 
it vnto the place, beware that the barke which you ſhall faſten, be not 
wet or moiſt, ang that it doe anſwere and fir the window, whereout 
the barkee was taken, and that in ſuch ſort, as that the eielet in the barke 
to be grafted, may anſwere iuſtly vnto the knob which remaineth 
ſound and vndethiniſhed in the wood, and that this knob goe into the 
eielet, of the pipelike barke, which you are about to 2 By this 
meanes all will agree very well together, neither will there be ſeene 
any chip ker, gaping or ritt, betwixt the commiſſures & i s of the 
two barkes. This done binde and wreath aboue and below the ſaid 
gtafted barke, with a band of very dry heimpe, being without any ma- 
ner of moiſture, that ſo the barke may cleaue to the better, and take 
the ſap of che tree the ſooner: but ſtill you muſt looke to it, that your 
band doe not touchthe eielet, or pinch the barke too hard, for this 
would keepe itthat it ſhould not take, and neither the barke, nor the 
band muſt wet. bi | | 41] | 
The Cheſnut tree may be grafted after this manner, and profit 
more by it then any other trees, becauſe the barke thereof is more apt 
to faſhion after the forme of a Pipe, then the batke of any other tree. 
This way is long in working and taking and withall nothing ſure or 
certaine: And therefore I would counſell the Gardiner to trouble 


= 


lumſelfe but little at all with it. 


Ilko ſixteenth Chapter, 
5 O prafting # the bud after the manner of a 
DOPLOGS (UW NFGEWQO! A303 Ache, * 
gn ton} 247 0 un fitulore oh TREE 
IN grafting after the manner of aſcutcheon you ſhall notyarie and 
Latten the maner of grafting which is after the faſhiõ of 
Ta flute or pipe, ſaue onely that the ſeuteheonlike graft hauing one 
eielet as 8 yet the wood of the tree whereupon the 
ſcuteheonlike graft is grafced, hath not any knob nor bud, as the wood 
whereupon the barke is grafted in manner of a pipe: wherefore in 
* the ſorts of grafting , we may follow the forme or order which 
owerh, E 1 3 1342 7 2 25 ; as . 
In ſommer when tlie trees are well repleniſhed with ſap, and that 
3355 Gg 2 their 
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teadie ſaid, leaſt peraduenture we ſhould not meete with trees of late 
beare about this time, which haue not as then budded, and of — 
there may be grafts gathered without buds, ſuch as is the ſhortlegged 
or ſhort — tree, and ſuch other like. 5 | 

In this kinde of grafting the plant muſt be 2 high, and 
the grafts cut afte as hath now alreadie ber ne ſaide before: but 
the inciſion of the ſe grafts muſt not be of any great length or thicke- 
nes, but che barke muſt be taken away a litle at the end ot chem, & fa- 
ſhioned after the maner of the head ofa ſpeare, & as thick on the one 
fide as on the other: afterward the ſtocke muſt be verie well cleanſed 
to take away the roughnes & vneuennes ofthe ſaw, with a very ſhar 
inſtrument, that ſo the grafts may grow cloſe thereunto: then cru 
in a ſharpe pointed knife, or fome ciſers of bone or Iuorie, deepe y- 
nough bet wixt the barke and the wood of the plant, and ſo much, as 
that when it ſhall be drawen out, the cut and fieted ende of the graft 
may enter therein, and that the graft may ioyne vnto the ſtoe 
when it ſhall be ſer therein. This being done, it muſt be couered 
wrapt well with grauell or other ſtrong earth and moſſe: after this 
manner you may pricke in many grafts about your ſtoc ke according 
—— ir — _ After this manner — ee 
tod, and apple- trees, almond- trees, h- trees, ſinall peach- trees, 
Gear — cker ecard e and 
„ being the thicknes of a little finger, and the thick - 
nes of an arme: as alſo all ſuchas haue their barke ſome what (lender 
and tender: for in thicke trees which haue their barke verie hard and 
thicke, this cannot well be vſed, except it be vpon ſome of the bran- 
ches, which haue a daintier barke and better diſpoſed for the doing 


hereof, $008 
| The fiſteenth Chapter. 
Of grafting in «pipe. 


He manner of grafting in a pipe, as alſo that of grafting in the 

| barke after the 4naner ofaſtutchion,isvery forward in bearing 
fruit, but woake and eaſie to be hurt, bic auſe it is borne vp one» 

ly by the ſtrength of the barke, And therefore it mult not be praiſed 
in any trees, except ſuch as are full of ſap, as the Fig tree; O we tree, 
ſweete Quince- tree, baſtard Peach tree, Abricote- tree, Iuiube tree, 
ſower Cherry tree, 1 and Cheſnut tteee: and not at any 
other time, then after the beginning of Aprill vnto the ond ot lune, 
or if tlie time be not too hot in Iuly, Auguſt and Septewber: but ſuch 
grafts are not profitable, neither yet conuning ſo ſoone tu perfection 
as choſe whieli are graſted in the cleſft. bY 
Chuſe therefore in a fruitfullttee, that is full of ſap, a * wy 

ran 
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branchthat is full of eie lets, from whence cut with the point of a knife 
that is very ſharpe, apeece of barke faſhioned like a flute, at the leaſt 
three fingers and a halfe long, hauing one eielet ſound and intire, 
Then doe aſmuch vpon ſome branch of that tree whereupon you 
meane to graftthe ſame, in ſuch ſort, as that the barke which you take 
away from the place to be may be of the lame bredch,lengeh, 
and ſcituation or aſpect of the heauen, that that is which was cut 
do vne from the place where the graft grew, and it muſt likewiſe haue 
one ſound and intire eie let as well as the other. When you ſhall faſten 
it vnto the place, beware that the barke which you ſhall faſten, be not 
wet or moiſt, and that it doe anſwere and fit the window, whereout 
the barke was taken, and that in ſuch ſort, as that the eielet in the barke 
to be grafted, may anſwere iuſtly vnto the knob which remaineth 
ſound and vndewniniſhed in the wood, and that this knob goe into the 
eielet, of the pipelike barke, which you are about to — By this 
meanes all will agree very well together, neither will there be ſeene 
any chin ker, gaping or rift, bet ixt the commiſſures & i s of the 
two barkes. This done binde and wreath aboue and below'!the ſaid 
* grafted barke, with a band of very dry hempe,being without any ma- 
ner of moiſture, that ſo the barke may cleaue to the better, and take 
the lap of the tree the ſooner: but ſtill you mult looke to it, that your 
band doe not touchthe eielet, or pinch the barke too hard, for this 
would * N it ſhould not take, and neither the barke, nor the 
band muſt be wet. [4 
The Cheſnut tree may be grafted after this manner, and profit 
more by it then any other trees, becauſe the barke thereof is more apt 
tofaſhion aſter the forme of a Pipe, then the barke of any other tree. 
This way is long in working and taking and withall nothing ſure or 
certaine: And: therefore I would counſell che Gardiner to trouble 
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* A Nene the bud after the manner of a 
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* Wo afring after the manner of aſcutcheon you ſhall not varie and 
Js r much from the maner of grafting which is after the faſuõ of 
1 1 ute or pipe, ſaue onely that the ſcutcheonlike graft hauing one 
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eielet as the other liath, yet the wood of the tree whereupon the 

ſcutcheonlike graft is grafeed,hath not any knob nor bud, as the wood 
whereupon the barke is grafted in manner of a pipe: wherefore in 
4 0 forts of grafting, we may follow the forme or order which 
owern, | 1 ; #30 SITY 
In ſomuner when the trees are well J with ſap, and that 


their 


F 
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ir new ſciences begin to grow ſomewhat hard, you ſhall take q 
ſhoote at the end of the chiete branches of ſome noble and reclaimed 
tree,wherof you would faine haue ſome fruit, & not maim it of his old 
ſtore or wood, and from thence raiſe a good eielet the taile and all 
thereof to make your graft: but when you chooſe, rake the thickeſt 
and groſſeſt diuide the taile inthe middeſt before you doe any thing 
— away the leafe (if it be not _ um- tree, for the 
ſeuteheon graft of a pear-plum-tree, haue ewoorthreeleaues) 
without remoouing anie more of © the {aide taile : afterwarde with 
the point of a knife that is verie ſharpe and will cut well, cur out 
of the barke'of the ſuide ſhoote, the patrerne and reſemblance 
of a —— or ſhield, of the length of a naile, in which there 
is onelie one eielet higher then the middeft , rogether with the 
reſidue of the taile which you haue left behinde : and for the lif- 
vp of the ſaide graft in ſcutcheon , after that you haue cut the 
e of the ſhoote round about without eutting of the wood with- 
—— it gentlie with your thumbe; and in oy it away, 
3 N the wood, from whieh you p it, thatſoyou 
bringthe dallawaic together wich the ſeurcheon, for a ; 
if you ſhould leaue behinde with the wood, then the reſt of the ſcut- 


cheon were nothing worth. You ſhall finde out if the ſcuteheon bee 


worth, if looking within it, when it ſhall be puld awate from 
the wood of the . 7 — finde it to haue a hole within, but more 
manifeſtlie if the bud be ſtaied behinde withthe wood in the ſhoote, 
when it ought to haue beene in the ſcutcheon. Thus = ſcutcheon 
being wel raiſed and taken off, hold it a little by bet ixt your 
lips, 99 it, — ou —— the barke of the 
. that it be cut without anie 
—— ofehis wood kin Gee the faſhion'ofa crouch, but ſome- 
what longer then the ſcutcheon that you haue to ſet in it, amdin ne 
place cutting the wood within, 


After you haue made inciſion, you muſt open it and wake it gape 
wide on both ſides, but in all manner of, p and intrea- 
tie, and that with a little ciſers of bone: and ſe od and 


the barke a little within, euen ſo much as the . is Ell 


and bredth; you muſt take heede ee 0 
hurt the barke. This done, take eon er and ch 
taile which 70 haue left e d put it into the inciſion mac 
in the tree; lifting electors ſides of the incibonJnib chende 

little ciſers of bone! and tauſerthe nene 
cloſe as may be, vnto the wood of need Pure. being cut ashath beene 
ſaid) in weighing a little vpon the end of the rinde ſo cut, and let the 
de the — lie cloſe vnto the vpper end of the inci- 


or barke of the ſaidcree: : afterward binde your W 
W 
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with a band of hempe, as thicke as the pen of a quill, more or leſſe, ac- 
cording as the tree 1s ſinall or great, taking the ſame hempe in the 
midſt, to the end that either part of it may performe a like ſeruice in 
wreathing and binding of the {aid ſcutcheon, into the inciſion of the 
tree, and it muſt not be tied too ſtraite, for that would keepe it from 
taking, the ioining of the one ſapto the other being hindred thereby, 


and neither the ſcurcheon nor yet the hempe muſt be moiſt or wer. 
And the more iuſtlie to binde them together, begin at the backſide of 
the tree, right ouer againſt the midſt of the inciſion, and from thence 
come forward to ioine them before, aboue the eielet and taile of the 
ſcurcheon (croſſing your band of hempe ſo oft as the two ends meete) 
and from hence returning backe againe come about and tie it like- 
wiſe vnderneaththe eielet, and thus caſt your band about till for- 
ward and backward, vntill the whole cleft of the inciſion be eouered 
aboue and below with the aid hempe, the eielet onelie excepted and 
his taile, which maſt not be couered at all; this taile will fall away one 
part after another, and that ſhortly after the ingrafting, if ſo be that 
the ſcutcheon will take. Leaue your trees and ſcutcheons thus bound 
for the ſpace of one moneth, and the thicker, a great deale longer 


time ; afterward looke them ouer, and if you perceive them growne 


* 


em, or at the leaſt cut the hempe behinde and leaue 
them vncouered,cut alſo your branch two or three fingers aboue, that 
ſo the impe may proſper the better, and thus let them remame till af- 
ter winter about the moneth of March and April. If you perceiue that 
the bud of your ſcutcheon ſwell and come forward, then cut off the 
tree three fingers or thereabout aboue the ſcuteheon: for and if it 
ſhould be cut off too neere the ſcutcheon, at ſuch time as it putteti 
forth his firſt bloſſome, it would be a meanes greatly ro hinder the 
flowring of it, and cauſe alſo that it ſhould not thriue and proſper ſo 
well: after that one yeere is paſt, and that the ſhoote beginneth to be 
nrongs beginning to put forth the ſecond bud and bloſſome,youmuſt 
goe forward to cut off in biace wiſe the three fingers in the top of the 
tree, which you left there when you cut it the yeere going before, as 

hath beene lad, When your ſhoote ſhall haue put forth a good deale 
of 1 ie you muſt ſticke downe there even hard ioiningthereunto 
little ſtakes, tying them together verie gentlie and cafily, and theſe 


ſhallſtaie your ſhootes and prop them vp, letting the winde for do- 


ing anie harme vnto them. 


ls this ſort you may eaſilie graft white roſe trees in red roſe trees, 


and red roſe trees in white roſe trees, to haue roſes of diuers ſorts vpon 
one and the ſame roſe tree. You may graft after the ſame mannertwo 
or three {c 5, prouided that they be all of one fide: for they 


would not be equally ſer together in height, becauſe that ſo they 
might all become ſtaruclings : neither would they be one diretly 
| | C 
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ouer another: for the lower would ſtate the riſing yp of the ſap of the 
tree, and ſo thoſe aboue ſhould conſume in penurie and vndergoe the 
forelaid inconuenience. | 485 

You muſt note that the ſcutcheon which is gathered from the 
ſeience of a tree whoſe fruit is ſower, muſt be cut in a ſquare forme, and 
not in the plaine faſhion of aſcutcheon, 

It is ordinarie to graft the ſwWeete quince tree, baſtard peach tree, 
abricot tree, Iuiube tree, ſower therrie tree, ſweete cherrie tree, and 
cheſnut tree after this faſhion, how heit rey might be grafted in the 
cleft more eaſily and more profitably, although that diuers be of a 
contrarie opinion. As thus for exainple, 

Lake of the grafts of the ſweete quinee tree, and baſtard peach 
tree, of the faireſt wood and beſt fed that you can finde growing vpon 
the wood of two yceres olde, becauſe the wood is not ſo firme Th ſo- 
lide as the others, and you ſhall graft them vpon ſmall plum tree 
ſtocks being of the thicknes of gnes thumbe : theſe you ſhall cue after 
the faſhion of a goates foote, you ſhall not goe about tomake the cleft 
ofany moe ſides then one, being about a foote high from the ground, 


you muſt open it with your ſinall wedge ; which being thus grafted, 


it will ſee me to you that it is open but of one ſide, afterward you ſhall 
wrap it vp with a little moſle, putting thereto ſome gummed wax or 
claie, as hath beene ſaid before, anqͥ binde it vp with oziar, to keepe t 
the ſurer, becauſe the ſtocke is not ſtrong inough of it ſelfe for to hold 
it, and you ſhall furniſhit euerie manner of waie, as others are dealt 
withall. And this kinde of grafting is more profitable, and ſooner 
growne vp then that which is done in the forme of a ſcutcheon, 


The ſeuenteenth Chapter. 
Of other ſortes of grafting vpon all ſortes 


of trees. 


Ne may graft in the bud, by taking vp the bud ofa yoong ſhvot 
'@: plant, and putting it ich a little barke in the place of ano- 
ther, which you haue pulled from the tree, whereupon 

ou meane to graft, binding it there aboue and below in manner as 
th beene fuß of the ſeutcheon like graft, and this may be done it 


the ſame time, and 1 70 the ſame trees. 
| 


You may graft all manner of grafts,ypon'all manner of trees after 


khis manner: Make two pits, foty er foote cuerie waie, and the one hard 
by the other, in the one of theſe 2555 an oliue tree, and in the othera 


kg tree, or any other ſuch like fort of trees as ſhall beſt pleaſe you: 


+ | when the olive tree hath taken roote, you ſhall bow dom ne ſuch 
plants of the ſame às ſeemeth vnto you the faireſt of the reſt, and 
inde them to the foote ofthe faid fig tree: this being done, cut „ I 


thing intended to be done, is beſtowed vpon this thus e to de- 
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all the other plants of the ſaid olive tree, except they be ſuch as you 


meane in like manner to graft : then cut downe the fig tree, and make 


ſmooth and eeuen the cut: after this clegue it in the middeſt with a 
wedge, after which ſcrape both the ſides of the ends of the ſciences of 
the oliue tree, ſuch as the tree beareth, and put them in the cleft of 
the fig tree, in ſuch manner as that they way reach through, after- 
ward lome the ſaid cleft of the fig tree on the one fide and on the other 
with rough lome, and tie faſt within the ſtocke of the ſaid fig tree, the 
ſaid plants; in ſuch ſort as that a man cannot pull them awaie. Thus 
three yeeres after the fig tree and oliue tree will oy together, and 
the fourth yeere when they are well growen,you ſhall cut and yncou- 
le the plants of the ſaid oliue tree from it, as is done in ropagating, 
Prbey mal ſeeme not to appertaine any longer vnto the oliue tree. 
This manner of grafting is verie vſuall in the countrie of Mau, where 
I remember I haue taſted ofa grape which had the taſte of a nut: be- 
cauſe the vine that bare this grape, had beene graftedinto anut tree, 
and after that manner that I haue now ſpoken of. | 


To graft in a cannon, flute, or cornet, is thus performed. You muſt Tograft in « 
raiſe a long gun or cannon hauing two or three eielets, from ofa newe canon. 


and reclaimed plant, that is a finger thicke or there about, and cleaue 
it eaſily chewhole length of it: afteryou muſt raiſe of the bark of ſome 
branch of a plant, of the like thicknes, a cannon of the like lengthto 
the former, and in place of this latter, youmuſt make faſt the foreſaid 
cannon of the ſaid barke ofthe new branch, as forward and cloſe as it 

can be ſer, and the Page barke or that wherewith there is no- 


t 
o 


, or 


te, pricking 17 | 
ſuch a manner as that the grafts may be three fin- 


gets vnderche earth, and at the end of the yecre when it hath taken 


84 roote, 


a tree is thus: you mult pierce the ſtocke * 5 in the 


Te graſt ina 


crowne., 


To graft in a 


ſtience. 
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ia the plant in peeces, and plant every graft where you your 
c . 
Thus you may graft in the crowne : you muſt cut off the bodie of 
a great tree, rather then a little or thinne one vp on high, but yet it 
may not be olde, though it may haue a hard barke rather then a ſoft 
and thinne: afterward you mult open it vp aboue on high, in three or 
fowre places, in the cut ofthe barke ofthe ſaid ſtocke: which done you 
muſt with the helue of a penknife of bbne being very ſharpe poin- 
ted Ker in cuery one of thoſe opened places a graft, gathered from the 
moſt eaſterly part of his owne tree, then youmuſt ſtop and couer well 
with tough lome or claie the wound that is aboue, and lay a good cap 
vpon it, ſo as that neither the raine may bee able rowaſh and corrupt 
it, neither yet the aire to dry and chinker it: after this you muſt tie 
the tree with a coard or bind neere ynto the place where the tree wa 
ſawed off, that fo itcleaue not, then you mult thruſt in your wedge 
bet wixt the barke and the wood, after which, it remaineth that theſe 
rafts be fitted to ſet round about the bodie of the tree, one diſtant 
Rom another, no leſſe then fower fingers: then for the ſhutting vpof 
the matter, taking away the coard or girth; you muſt tie the barke 
with a companie ofoziers, being of that length as that they may goe 
about the body of the tree three or fowre turnes and doubles, that ſo 
by this meanes the grafts may be garded, and ſtande faſt againſt the 
windes and whatſocuer other violence: and againſt the Top of the 
tree you muſt ſer a ſtake and prop, for to beare it vp and ſtay it, taking 
away all the ſhootes that are about it: bicauſe that by how much the 
number ſhall be the leſſe, by ſo much the more will the ſappe procure 
the ſtrength and growth of boughes. | | 
Some do graft in a ſcience after this manner: they make way in- 
tothe tree, and that to the very pith thereof with a penknife, & after 
rafting a plant there in, ſtop it yp cloſe with waxe. Otherwiſe and the 


e 
cloſe and 
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In Iune and Iuly you may graft in this manner on high vpon branches 
without vſing of any band thereto: and when this morſell hath well 
taken, ſome do vſe to cut off that part of the branch that is aboue. 

Some graft vpon poles after this manner: with a french wimble Tograft in 
they pearce a pole of willow, or other white wood in many places, but feli 
with this caueat that the holes be halfe a foote one from another : af- 
terward they put in theſe holes thus pearced great ſtore of ſhootes of 

ſuch trees as they are diſpoſed tograft, and thus they ſet thein in the 
ground, in ſuch ſort as tliat nothing but the end of the ſhoot is ſeene: 
after which, if they take, the pole is broken, and they remooued into 
other places. | ; 

Some there are that make impes of peare trees and apple trees in a 


they cut away, as alſo the band of the lathi where they are 9 
tranſplant them into other places, here it liketh them be 


to the ground, yea, and 
take roote, and there- 


uince tree, and 


ome haue like wife out a way to graft che vine, which is & T. greſi the 

very fingulär and pri e Thr is ing a bine that is not of a vi-. 
ulling of it vp, and planting another in the place. 
ft vponthe foote cf a plant hich is a great fault * 

that 
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at the moſt from thence they cannot gather aboue two or three 
impes , putting things alſo in aduenture, as well by reaſon they are 
not ſure that | will take, as allo bicauſe that the branch is not 
ſtrong inough to defend it ſelfe from the winde. Notwithſtanding ſee- 
ing that the vine taketh roote of it ſelfe, you may make a triall what 
it will doe by grafting it vpon a branch after this manner. | 
Make a great pit, like as if you would burie ſonie tree, then make 
your choiſe ts the foote or ſtocke of ſome vine which pleaſeth you 
not, of certaine branches which you ſhall finde fit and meet to receiue 
grafts, whether they be new wood, or of two or three yeeres growth : 


cut them off and cleaue them ſome three or fower fingers euen vp vn- 


to ſome 10intz then ſharpen the other branch which youmeane to 
graft, and ſticke it in the cleft of the other, ioy nin as ug the rinde 
of the clouen one on euerie fide in ſuch ſort as that they may ſeeme 
tobe but one, wrapping round about ſome moſſe, and after binding it 
vp with ſome packthreed or elſe with oziars verie well: hauing + 6 
done, prepare a place where you will ſet it, and lay downe your graft, 
| * manner and faſhion that you vſe in propagating : then lay a 
little horſe dung not throughly rotten vypon 5 place here you haue 
ioined the two branches, By this meanes of one vine ſtocke you ſhall 
make many, turning in the earth vpon your grafts of the ſtocke of the 
vine, as is done when one layeth vines in the ground. Afterward ac- 
ny your grafts wich little ſtakes as is vſed in propagating , and 
ſe iapes doe thriue and gro as well as the propagated and beare 
fruit as Oone. ( | : 7 8 + Wy 
Lou may. hkewiſe make the like kind of grafts., ypon pomegra- 
nate · trees, nut- trees, roſe - trees, and other ſuch like low and little 
N . 2 10 i int 


The eigbteenth Chapter. aba. 
Special ob ſeruationtof grafting planting aud ſowing , ö 
e eee eee *s 40% x af 


thereof. 


ee, ityrlleome two monethes ſooner : the ame mill come to paſh 
if yougraftypon a vine ſtocke, or a blacke vine vpon a chertie tre 
or a medlar tree vpon ago 0 umed mulberrie 
The cauſe of this haſtene 


the Countrie Furme. 59 
and the graft of a timely, the graft will afterward bring foorth late 
fruit in his Kinde, and ſtaying after his due and woonted time, as if 
it be an apple tree ypon a quince tree, the apples will prooue to 
hang on os tree till Nouember : and will take ſo much after the 
nature of the quince-tree , as that they will keepe rwoyeeres, By 
how much the more you graft vpona tree of the ſame kinde & condi- 
tion that the graft or bud is; as an apple tree vpon an apple tree, 
areclaimed one vpon a reclaimed one, orawilde one vpon a wilde 
one: by ſo much the fruit becommeth greater and is of a better 
taſte, as _ beene _ ee e _ 
Graft one apple tree vpon another, and likewiſe in gooſe-berry- 7 he graft of the 
trees and eki de e ens and you ſhall abou; cars all — apple oo 
mer time till the beginning of Nouember. 10 
uo cauſe fruit to growthatſhal be halfe peach and halfe nut, take f peach and 
an eielet of the one and ofthe other, and cut them as neere the eielet halfe n. 
as you can both the one and the other, and — their buttons a lit- 
tle, then joining them, binde them alſo verie well together, and after 
cut awaie their tops: the friut growing from theſe will be halfe pea- 
ches and halfe nuts. I 
You may make one fruit to haue the taſte of fower fruites of his on fruit ho- 
kinde after this manner: Take fower ſhootes or graftes of fower dif- «ing the taſ of 
fering ſorts, but of one kinde of tree, as of fower ſorts of peare trees or w fruits. 
apple trees. As for example of the apple tree; take the ſhortfſtalked -- 


Mo; the globe apple, ſharpe taſted 1 and apples of paradiſe 


a 
cbleadſe that the ſhootes or graftes mult be of one ſort of trees) tie 
them verie well together in ſuch ſort, as that their barke may touch 
one another: afterward eouer them with glew or with ſand, or ſome 
fit earth ſo cloſe, as that they may ſeem to be all one: put them thus in 
ſome well digged ground that is full of manure, that ſo they may take 
roote : the fruit that will grow vpon theſe, will haue the taſte of fower 
ſorts of apples. Itproceedeth ofcheſame cauſe if you take two grafts, 
the one 99 lower apple tree and the other of a ſweete, and coupling 
them together ſo 5 and neere, as that they may ſeeme to be one 
onelie; vſe them as before, and looke as the graftes were, ſo will the 
apples be. In like manner if you couple, ioine, and cloſe together in 
ſuch cloſe and faſt manner two ſinall fig tree boughes, the one of a 
blacke fig tree and the other of a white, and ſo ſet them, and after that 
they haue put forth and bloſſomeq, tie _ againe, wo ” end they 
may meorporate and grow together, making but one ſte cke, the figs 
. — willhave ared fleſh — one ſide, and a > pa 
the other. Some to wotke the like effect doe put into ſome linnen 
cloth the ſeedes of two forts of fig trees, and hauing tied them verie 
ſtreite, dig them in the earth, and hen they are growne vp, they re- 
mou the hg tree which is groen vp vpon them. : 
6 OMe. 
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Some doe likewiſe. make grafts to beare halfe peares and halfe. 
apples, cleauingone apple tree graft, and one peare tree graft, and 
er ioining the one halfe of the one to the other halfe of the other, 
and tying them cloſe together, and loming the ioints and ſeames very 
well with gum and wax mixt together, in ſuch manner as tliat the wa- 
ter eannot find any entrance in at their N= and when this is done 
they graft this double graft vpon the ſtocke of ſuch a tree as ſhall fall 
for their purpoſe: But you muſt thinke that this manner of planting is 
very hard to bring foorth fruit. Wherefore they which take pleaſure 
therein, muſt be contented with two ſortes of graftes,and not to plant 
them but rather to graft them ypo an other tree of the kind of the ſaid 
gtafts binding them cloſe together, & ſharpning the very fitly for the 
ſe at the lower end, in maner as if they were but one only graft, 
If you hollow the branch of a Cherry tree taking away the pith, 
and after ſet it againe it will bring foorth fruit without any ſtone: or 
elſe thus better: cut off a yoong Cherry tree within a foot of the earth 
eleauing it alſo euen to the roote, take out the pith both of the one 
fide and of che other, afterward ioyne them together againe and tie 
them cloſe with a ſtrait band, and a yeere after that this Cherrie tree 
hath taken, graft therein a graft of a Cherry tree which neuer bare 
fruit, and the fruit which commerh of ſuch a graft will be without any - 
ſtone. Ocherwiſe, cut off from ſuch ſtone fruite tree as you de ſire, a 
graft which may be eaſily bended: ſharpen it on the two ends & graft 


it like wiſe on the two endes vpon two partes of the tree, make cloſe 
the two grafted places with the moſſe of fat ground, and tie them 
carefully with a band. The yeere following if you ſee that the two 
ends of 2 haue taken ſome force and ſtrength from the ſtocke, 


putting forth ſom buds, then cut the graft a ſunder in the midſt, & take 
cleane from it the thickeſt ſprig that it hath, & let the other grow, and 
it wil beare in his due time fruit that hath no ſtone. The ſame wil come 
to paſſe if you propagate the endes of the ſinalleſt boughes of the 
yoong cherry tree, plum tree, or other ſtone fruite tree, and after that 
youſee that they haue taken roote, if you cut off the thickeſt and fai- 
reſt twig and let alone the leaneſt and ſlendereſt. The reaſon and 
cauſe of this is, for that the ſtone cannot grow, if the tree lacke his 
pith, but in the tops and ends of little boughes there is no pith : ther- 
e the fruit that commeth of them, whether they be planted or graf- 
t ed after the maꝑner that hath beene ſaid, will haue no ſtone, euen no 
more then that which groweth of trees whoſe pith is taken out. 
Hin the vine, ſig· tree, cherrie-· tree, or apple- tree, you cleaue a 
branch which hath borne fruit, and take the pith out of it, putting in 
ſteed thereof ſome laxatiue or ſoluble thing , and binding it well and 
ſtraight, you ſhall make the fruiplaxatiue, according to the nature of 
that which you haue put in: and if you put therein ſome ſweete ſmell 
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or pleaſant colour, the fruits will ſmell of & ſheu / the ſame : & if you Colowred fiita 
do this in a roſe tree, the effect will appeere in the roſe: and who ſo , 
ſhall put treacle or mythridate in the vine, the wine made thereof will . 
cute the bitings of ſerpents; and not the wine onely, but the grape, wine gf 
vineger, branch, and aſhes of the branch, will be good againſt all ma- the Heines 
ner of biting of ve nemous beaſts. n unt , 213% fene. 


Jo graft ſpeedily, take a graft of one knot & writhe it, & take away 
the barke wich the knor; and after inueſt & decke vp therewith ſome 


ſhoote that is of the like thickenes with the graft, and it will take. 


To graft a vine vpona vine: you muſt cleue it as you do other trees: Tograft a vine 
that is ro ſay euen tothe pithè, and afterward putting the graft into von a vine 
the cleft, you muſt ſtop it vp with waxe verie well and tye it about ve- 
rie cloſe: but you muſt obſerve that it is no ſit time to graft the vine 
except it be in the moneth of Februarie in warme places, & in March 
in cold places, and that hen the vine ſheddeth.thicke liquor and not 
thinne like water: the like may be done in May and in the beginning 
of lune, when the ſap or ice of the vine is all fallen, but in the meane 
time, you muſt keepe rhe grafts that you would graft in cold and ſha- 
dowed places, that they may put foorth buds and fpring. See more 
bereof aboue. 5 1 

To haue plums of diue rs forts all the ſommer time and vnto No- pin al 
vember, graft diuers ſorts of plums vpon the gooſe-beric buſh, reclai- times, 
[berie tree, or vpon a cherrie tte. 

To make medlars, cherries, and peaches, that they may be aroma- Peacher,cher- 
ticke in caring and ſmelling like ſpices, and that they may be kept yn- J n 
till new come, graft them vpon the reclaimed and well husbanded — lie 

i ing of them wet the grafts 
ſpice, as of 
em, 


ashonie eplantine, and in the grafting of them wette * fenen. 


o 


them in honis; Bur to haue medlars mtheir greatnes two moneths 


vali neo on a qui „ 
on a te nulborie tree, wn mg | 
Luo haue re claimed mulberies earely ripe; erie on Tome mulbe- 

the peare tree, cheſuut tree or gooſeherrie tree ; and to baue tlie late ries earlic an 


ripe, astowards Nouember graft them vpon the medlar or quince %. 
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yoet better three or fower daies before the firſt quarter, for how manie 
daies the moone is old when it is grafted, ſo manie yeeres will it be 
before the tree bring forth fruit, as we haue touched before. 
Io haue nuts without ſhels, you muſt take a kernell which is ve. 
rie ſound and not anie hit hurt, and wrap it in wooll or the leaues ot 
a vine, or in plane tree leaues, that it may not be caten of ants, ſer it 
thus inwrapped, and the nut tree comining thereof will bring foorth 
nuts without ſhels: the like may be done in almond trees, if you of- 
tentimes put aſhes vntothe foote thereof, or vntothe rootes vnder 
the ground, and this alſo holdeth generally in all other fruits which 
haue an outward ſliell,if they be ſet in this ordet. 
Io haue great nuts, plums and almonds, take fower ones of the 
foreſaid fruits, and put them in a pot or other veſſell full of carth, ioi- 
ning the one to the other as neere as may be, and turning the pot and 
the bottome ypward, małe a hole in the ſais bottome, and the ſtones 
ſhall be conſtrained to pur forth their ſprout vp on high through the 
ſaid hole, and by this conſtraint the fower ſproutes will ioine and in- 
corporate themſelues together in ſuch ſort, as that they will all make 
bur one ſtocke of a nut tree, which according to his ſeaſon will be are 
fairer nuts then any other trees of the ſame kinde and nature. But for 
the more eaſier doing hereof, you mult after the fruit is once ſhaped 
andfaſhioned, take awaie from the nut tree, almond tree,plum tree, 
and ſuch like, all the ſmall and raſcallic ſort· of fruit Which you ſhall 
finde vpon them, and ſo the iuice of the tree will giue it ſelfe whohe to 


the remainder: which alſo by that meanes will be the better fed and 
nouriſhed, as hauing beſtowed ypon thein all the ſubſtance which was 
prouided for the others that are taken awaie if they had not beene 
gathered. Wherefore the caſe ſtands plaine in che whole matter of 
nouriſhment, whether it be in things that haue life or thoſe which are 
withoutlife, that tlie ſtarued or raſcallie fort do —— the iuice 


his conuerſion and being turned vnto the nouriſhing of other fruites 

which are greater: and it cannot be otherwiſe ſeeing the diſtributiue 

vertue of the trees beingoccupied about many. muſt needs haue the 

leſſe for euery one, whereas when it bath but a few to feeder dealeth 

; the more bountifully. en ene een va 
re keepe anole To cauſe anoake or other tree to continue greene as well in win- 
or other tree ter as in ſummer, graft ie vpon a colewortſtocke; T1900) 9497 14.1320 
pon ——.— OL . you meant 
ane UE e tig growing thereof will containe the ſaid writing. 
0g we © . be fig creqwallverlooſe hiafuinifabe-ibelet be ub ee with 
lLſener bufreit. mulberries; or if you cauſe it to be caſt about with pits while the ſruen 
ſt.arres doe —— watering the foote: with falt brine and water 
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Thecherrietre mingled together equall 7). f M e . 
2 : The cherrerrcewillbearea pleaineand yeere ſelling fre, 
« ? | | . . | an 
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and will not be ſubiect vnto the eatings of ſnailes, e and 
other ſmall wormes it ir be grafted v pon a bay tree. 
The peare tree that you will graft, will beare a peare ſmelling like, praretree 
roſes or muske-1f you —— which you meane to graft, and ef /weeteroſe,or 
into the eleft thereof a graine of mus ke, or a dried leafe of a ſweet . ſavonre, 
Fellio elling roſe, and ſo gratt it. And the like may be done in other os 
trees, 9 haue well perfumed and ſeere: ſimelling fruit: by this pe 
of cunning skill roles become 0 wen of muske, bes Gelersh, — 
the ſmell of cloues. 
lt muſt ſtand for a eenerall rule that 5 any grafe after ir is 
bloſſomed,as neither that whichis laden with fruit, is to be grafted, 
If the white poplat be grafted er the mulbetrie tree, i it will een eg 
bring forth white mulberries. mies. 
The cherry tree will beare ea eartie and before his or="Grapes in the 
dinary time if you lay quicke lime vnto the rootes: or iftbey be wa-P""3: 
tered oft witli warme water : tome ſay likewile that if you graft a 
blacke vine vpon a cherrie tree, that then the vine will beare: graper 
in the ſpring, the reaſon whereof nem ee * n 
ofthis Chapeer | . and 
Graft Citron trees, vpon pome tanate or me dees, 
the _ thereot᷑ will be 2 6 $46 
f you would transforme fruites from chen-nacurall ſhape, inco Yo faſhion 
- diners and arrificiall the ſulfruites whenthey fruys after 
5 to bee ſomewhar bigge  berwixrtwo mouldesof Plalteror v rtf. 
— gov beet 
e ſoftly; for the fruit as it grou ä 
impreſſion —— more: but in — meane time you muſt 
5 mouldes at — dale lenor me 
char is made yponthe Aller tree or oake, bꝛingeth 
every ke: bur if wear dernen wot no ſauour 


Den 


To have 2 0 or ralmondes to.grow wich Jorceinwrincom-vpun Peaches or al- 


them: after NI we or alnondes, fteepethe — written 
ſtone to 5 dope — . 


— dene 

will be written andi 

To make pbache — 
9 ofthe — —_— and made opening of the 

ſhel put ſome vermillion or cinnabrium,and then ſer it againe : It will. 

fall out like wiſe after the ſame manner, if you n peach 

Foa che redrolo tree, or vponche alnonderee or yponthe red da- 
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Pracherof one make plum tree: you may alſo make the peach of ſuch other colour 
or other color. as you will, if according to the ngnner aforeſaid, au put ſuch __ 
| e NI a within the ſhell of the kernell. 
euent that doe not become wichered — roeren, 
take away the barke of the ſtocke of the peach tree, that ſo 
8 may iſſue out from thence ſome ſwall quantity of moiſture, after 
Peaches with. You mult draw the place ouer with morter, mixt with (traw. Pearce 
ove tones, the body ofthe. ee below, and rake away the pith, and faſten 
withinit a ſtopple of willow or corneile tree, and ew you ſhall have 
peaches without any ſtone. 
— pom Pom e trees will very i Fruicfull:if you annoint the 
Rocke of the tree with purcelane and ſ ere ſtamped together. 

Ot an almond tree that is hard and bitter you call make a ſoſt 
2 — bireer and ſweere;if y te eee which lie ſhal- 
eus [weſt in the ground: and water them oft during certaine daies with 
warme water, before that it bloſſome, and thus the almondes that be» 

Ne er : . muſ elle Tales d 
Jo make cadell: Ta e an iron re an it in the 
2. plant of a Bock which; is cut with three eies, — the em to haue 

Al the pihfoorth: after which fill vp the ſaid ſtocke with nutme 
ſtoppi it ſo there withall that WE water may not get in: and : 

\ ; theſe chree cies ſhall beare will be muſcadellrootes. 
nuemill have avery tender ſhell and a very thicke kernel], 
and rootes there are put aſnlnes. 


Leer- — tree tliat beareth no leaues before widſomwer, 
idſommers euen to put foorth boch leaues and fruit together, 
ones 8 his IT and readie to eate as ſoone as any 


ra re: nur guberedhe ſaid midſommer euen, 
I in the See the pot, that the water may tunne 
out, putting it after that vpon the ſad, midſommers euen into the 
earth. 2 10 the En, that come 12 2 a fora hal ende the 
8 N ty 23.23.01 


mY tree, and there continue a lo a tune. | 7 
3 If the eielet of the peare eee eee 
abe 2 —.— 3 A the fruit which commeth thereof will | 


Plan u Thee plum tree grafeed vponrhe 4 0 tree bearerh afruir like 
the almond. votothealmony diticbe graftedin che nut tree: he rinde er burke 
1 | | | w 
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will be like vnto the nut huske or rinde; but within it will be a plum. 
Againe if it be grafted vpon a _-_ tree, it will bring forth a fruit of 
+ Tiled faſhion, according to the nature thereof. 
Graft a plum tree graft or any other fruit trees graft ypon the ſig rin withour 
tree and you ſlall haue your fruit to grow without bloſſoming. blejſomer, 
Gratt the graftes of an apple tree ypon a ſowre peare & vpon the A ef 

Ric hardine apple tree, and you ſhall haue apples of a yellow or ſtraw ,cyowecoloor, 
colour, and of the cheſnut tree: and to haue ſuch as will laſt vnto No- 


uember, you muſt graft them vpon a quincee tree, and other late tre es, 


and ſo they will be for to keepe twoye eres. 6G 

. Takerwogratrs of apple trees, the one ſomre, and the other ſweet, % f 
and ioine them cloſe togither hen you ſhall graft them: the apple fe 

will taſte both of the one and other ſauour, as we haue ſaid before. 

If any tree bring foorth his fruite late, or if it be altogither bar- rareripening 
ren and without fruite, and yet full of leafe and woode: ſet in the fruite. 
middeſt of his mame roote, or elſe in the middeſt of his ſtocke about 
winter, a 1 of greene wood the yeere following it wil beare fruit. 

The reaſon is, bicauſe by the meanes of this wedge, the ſap and ſub- 
ſtance wluch wandred abroad and imploid it ſelfe about the bearing 
of leaues and inereaſe of woode, avill drawe in it ſelfe and go acloſer 
and neerer way to work, conuerting his ſeruice to the making of fruit. | 
Yeu ſhall haue chetries on many trees which will be good to cate, | 
vnto Nouember, if you graft the cherrie tree vpon a reclaimed mul- 
berrie tree, and vpon a wilde one. Nope tas . 
If you deſire that the fruit of your grafts ſhould increaſe in good Sweete med- 
nes and ſurpaſſe tlie taſte of the common grafts as they are When they «* | 
are grafted,you mult firſt before you graft them, ſtee pe them in hon 
tempered wit li roſe water, ſo long as till they be throughly moiſtneq, 
and then grafting them, draw them ouer afterward in ſter de of mor- 
ter with virgins waxe and other things fit to lute it hall: if after this 
manner you graft medlar trees on gooſe-· berty buſhes, and vpon na- 
turalized mulberrie trees, and withall in the grafting wet your graft 
in honie, you ſhall haue a haſtier or earlier and better fruite. 

Gratt cheſnut and caliot peare trees, vpon a gooſeberrie buſhif 1, 
you would haue them to beare their fruite earely: and vpon the u hite and late ee 
thorne, for to beare it late, or elſe ypon the ſo ure peare tre. 

To make apples red, you miſt water the tree with vxine, or elſe Red apptes. 
og roſe trees neere "any the apple me 2 $99 15 . | 
cares will haue no ſtones, if at the firit you picke away the ſtones 5 
and all other grauell from vnder them — SE 8 the joan rg 
ground where the tree ſhall tang free thereof, and withall lay vpon it 
at the roots being planted good ſtore of ſiſted carth,watering it after- 
ward very diligently : but and if the peare tree be alreadicgroune 
vp, & become a perfect tree, you mult lay it open to the lowelt roots, 
| Hh r taking 


* 
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e. away all the ſtones and grauell that is vnderneath and about 
it, and caſting in the earth againe which you caſt foorth abroade but 
after that it hath beene ſifted, and ſome dung — vnto it, ſeeing that it 


be watere d, after you haue ſo caſt in your cart. 


granates, 


Peaches and 
quinces toge- 
ther. * 
Peaches and al- 
monds together, 


To haue faire 


freit of agg. 
pen or kirnell, 


The pomegranate will become very red, if you water the pome- 
granate tree with water and lee mingled togitber. | 
The ſowre pomegranate will become ſweete, if you lay about the 


roote of rhe pomegranate tree, the dung of ſwine, and water it 
with mans vrine. 8 ; ied ans bes! 


Graft the graft ofthe peach tree vpon the quince tree, you ſhall - 
haue peaches and quinces togither: likewiſe if you grafrvpon the 
peach tree, the graft ofthe quince tree. 

The graftofan almond tree 3 vpon a peach tree, or that of 
the peach tree grafted vpon an almond tree, cauſeth the one tree or 
the other to bring foorth both peaches and alaionds, w hoſe ride and 
kirnell alſo will be good to eatee. unit en 7 

To haue a pippen or kernell to bring foorth a faire fruite and 
timelier then any other graft vpon the fame — — the branches 
of the peare tree or apple tree, and at the lower end make little holes, 
but not cleane th Wäg and not within a handbredth one of another, 
they muſt be one right ouer againſt another, & 33 or tuo ot 
ſalt put into them, and heereupon the branch laid in the earth with a 


fe we oates, cutting off the end as is vſed to be done with grafts when 


Sweet apples. 


xy are grafted. If heereupon the branch take and waxe greene, it 

ll be are a fairer and timelier fruite then anie other of that kind. 

IJ 0o haue red apples, you muſt plant roſe trees or mulberrie trees 
neere vntothe apple trees. Or elle ſet ſome ſtake in the earth neere 
vnto the apple tree, and there neere at hand ſet a veſſell full of water, 
wherevpon the ſourherne ſunne beames may directly beate in ſuch 
fort, as that the vapour which ſhall riſe from the water may beate 
againſt the fruite: or elſe wncouerthe apple tree at the foote in the 
ſpring time, and water them ſundry times wich vtme: couering them 
againe about ten or twelae daies after, and watering them with vrine 
betwixt times. | 

To make apples ſweete, you mult water the rootes of the apple 

tree with mans vrine, wherein hath beene diflolued goates dung, and 


the lees of old wine. | 


Great cherries, 
A fruitfull ap- 
Ne tree. 


To haue great cherries, you muſt often breake the cherrie tree. 
To haue great quantitie of apples, you inuſt compaſſerhe ſtocke 
ofthe apple tree the height of afoote aboue the earth, with a plate of 


leade taken from the pipe ofa ſpout, and whenthe apple tree begin- 


' nethto bloſſome, you muſt take away this band of lead. This banding | 


may be rene wed enery yeere, to make the apple tree fruitfull: the like 
courſe alſo may be taken with the peate tree. 1 8 - 
0 


tranſplanted 
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To make a tree to beare grapes togither with the fruit of his owne i tree bearing 
kind: put the ſtocke of a vine in the foote, and boring the tree cleane grapes and hi. 
through witha wimble , you ſhall at this hole put through the vine , ral 
ſtocke in ſuch ſort as that there may be two ioints remaining within 9085 
the ſtocke, and ſo much of your vine ſtocke as remaineth within tlie 
ſtocke of the tree muſt be pilled, and the bark taken away, that ſo the 
ſubſtance of the tree and of the vine ſtocke may more eafily grow to- 
icher: after this, you ſhall ſtop the holes of the ſaid bore verie cloſe, 
oth ofche one ſide and of the other, to preuent all danger of water 
getting in, and at the end of three yeeres, cut off the vine ſtocke he- 
hinde, thus your tree will beare grapes and his owne naturall fruite, 
and both they will grow from the ſame trunke or body. | 
Graft the graft of an apple tree vpon a peach tree, and likewiſe Peaches. 
the graft of a peach tree vpon a peare tree; and on the contrarie, and 
you ſhall haue a ſtrange fruite called each apples, and peach peares. 
And thus likewiſe ſtandetli the caſe, i arg (as hath beene ſaide) 
the graft of a peare tree. yet Bide AE | 
| . ©. /Thenineteenth Chapter. 233 
Of the time of planting and manner of tra»ſplantin 
17 4 2 ee e and — 1275 if — {1 
7? Omefay that it is beſt to plant in the ſpring EquinoCtiall(which 15 frtef time 
g is the time about the twelfth of March) bicauſe that trees at to plane, 
that time, take roote, and bud more readily, and put foorth the 


ſooner, eſpecially in cold places. The greateſt part of this our coun- 


trey of France , do plant and tranfplant trees before and after the 
fowre and twentith of December, at which time wee ſee heere in 
this cittie of Paris euery wedneſday, and ſaturday great ſale of diuers 
ſorts of trees: and yet in my iudgement this is not the beſt time to 
plant and tranſplant, bicauſe that trees would not be waſhed or wet 
about their feete, at ſuch time as they are planted : but for the time 
before and after the fowre and twentith of Nouember (which is called 
the dead moneth) it doch nothing but raine for the moſt part, as wee 
haue obſerued for this ten yeeres ſpace : and although this tinze were 
colde as ſome commonly report that for three weekes before this 
day, and three weekes after, great colde do rule and raigne;then if the 
colde be ſo great, how ſhoutdct be but that tlie rootes of the trees 
1 as alſo other plants ſhoulde freeze, eſpecially the earth 
being newly ſtirred, as is moſt euidently ee in vines. But the 
beſt time to tranſplant trees, is in Autumne, bicauſe that in Autumne 
there is as it were a ſnadow of ſommer, S. Martius ſommer, and in this 
time it ſeemeth as though trees would make a ne ſpring, as the blof- 
ſoming of ſame trees at the ſame l ſeeme oftentimes to 
Hh 2 per- 
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perſwade, and for that in this timetrees take roote much better then 
in winter, in which time there is nothing almoſt that thriueth. And if 
the caſe fo ſtand as that it is fit for to plant great thicke trees, the pit 
muſt be made ſixe moneths before, and that bicauſe the earth ſhould 
thereby be cortected, and as it were renewed by the aire and heate, 
as husbandmen and other workemen knowe very well which turne 
their grounds before winter, and all the time thereof let them lye 
thus tilled, then by a far ſtronger regſon, you ſhal finde tliat it is much 
better to plant trees in autumne then in u inter. But hoi ſocuer it be, 
when you plant any thing in autumne, it mult be done ſom e fine daies 
before the end of Auguſt, and in higli and drie places men plant at all 
times and ſeaſons. It is good to fow or ſet the firſt day of the firſt quar- 
ter of the moone, but the 8.9. 10. 11. 13.13.17. and 18. it is not good. 
If you plant in the decreaſe of che moone, the tree will yeeld the more 
profit, and fruit will grow the ſooner thereupon, and by how much 
your planting falleth to be neerer vnto the ende and going out of the 
moone, by ſo much the tree will be of a more beautifull growth, and 
becomming more f ertill and fruitfull: but and if you plant in the in- 
creaſing aud new moone, indeed your trees will ee. and be- 


come more durable and laſting, they will ſpread in roote and wood 
and leaues, but they will give ouer ſa much the more to beare fruit. If 
conſtrained by ſome ne ceſſitie you plant in the new of the moone, 
then it will be beſt for you to breake off the ſhoores that they ſhall 
thereupon put forth about the latter end of the noone, and then they 


will beare their fruits as others doe. Notwithſtanding chis limiting 
aud bounding of tlie time of the moone is not of ſuch warrantiſe, but 
that the tree may be as profitable at all other times of the moone, as 
well as either then or eſſe in the increaſe and new of the moone. 
Some plant in Ianuarie the plants that haue the ſhanke or foote 
of their ſhootes cur biace, as aſſo the plant that is ſer of ſtones and in a 
well tempered place: but in a warme place, men are woont to plant 
in October, Nouember, and December. NE 
Trees that haue a grofſethicke roote are planted in October, No- 
uember, and December: but the ſhootes or little branches are plan- 
ted in March when they are in ſap. . 
Trees that liaue a great pithe, as ſig · trees, naturalized mulberie- 
trees, hazell, and ſuch ke are planted without any roote, from after 
. mid-September vntothe beginning of Nouember : but other trees 
which you would plant with roots, muſt be p lanted about the begin- 
ning of December or verie ſhortly after. ett 
Groſſe orth.che Groſſe trees are tranſplanted from one place into another in the 
prees, moneth of Nouember, & they mult be freed from ſnailes,and lopt and 
cropt before they be tranſplanted : for ſo they take the better and 
put foorth their ſciences verie powerfully : and if in taking of them vp 
i; or 
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or tranſporting of them, it happen that the barke of their rootes be 
broken, you muſt draw the pilſed and vncouered place ouer with 
ing or earth, before that you pur it into the ground againe, 
and ſtirre vp the earth verie well round about where you intend to 
ſet them downe againe , to the ende that their rootes may ſpread and 
ſeat themſelues to their good contentment, without being pinched or 
| joe doe remooue from after the beginning of Nouember vn- 
til March when the trees begin to enter into their ſap : for the ſappe 
once bene, . a loft, doth forbid all remoouing of the tree: and 
therefore in ſuch caſe the ſooner the better, that is to ſay, if preſently 
after the le aues be fallen which is in the beginning of winter you goe 
about it: but in waterie places it is good to ſtay till lar uarie and Fe- 
druatie: but nothing muſt be done this way when it raineth or when 
the earth is wet: for 1t would ſo harden vpon the drying, as that the 
rootes would be oppreſſed and per: ; 


ſed vp the cleft of the ee as fone are of opinion: but yet this is ha- 


33 and ſtraw, that fo 
m afterwarde to rende 
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you deſire to know a reaſon is thus: 
and tops vpon trees w 


lants, as e when there groweth 
fall , forthere the — Wi 


then and if it were whole and vntouched. But if the tree which you 


remooue exceede not the thickenes of yon inche you ſhall let it 


remaine whole , becauſe yoong plants take roote more eaſily then 
thofe which are old, and the teaſon is openly knowen. 
Ifche rootes of the trees which you would remaoue, be much lon- 
ger then is needfull: you may take offthe ends in ſetting them dow ne 
againe, and that ſo much as may fit beſt for the hole wherein you 
meane to ſet them, for ſo by this meanes they will not be ſtopt vp of 
the ſides a the hole, but will attract and graw moiſture out of the 
earth for the nouriſhment of the tree a great deale more abun» 


| When you remooue any tree, you mult lay his rootes round a» 
bout with tat earth, and take heed that the weedie earth which you 
haue digd or cutaway from the pitwhither you meane to remooue 
it, do not fall in amongſt the rootes, for it would put them in danger 
tobe overheated : or elſe that they growing vp aige , might demi» 
niſh the nouriſhment of the tree, If it happen that the earth which 


you haue taken out of the pit be full of wormes which might hurt the 


4: 


And as concern 
had in regard 
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|  poodnes, that the fruit hath in it ſelfe, if both the induftrie and skill of 


in a hot ground. 


— but not ſo dangerous as the northeaſt, and ſome ſaie that this 
eblowerh 
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ſeuerall and particular ſoile, whence it may gather fic and agreeable 
nouriſhment for it ſelfe raſt. Nr Arm In like manner one 
defireth a diuers kinde of placing and ſcituation from the other. 
Wherefore the trees which craue the refreſhment of hauing their 
ſtoekes taken vp, doe commonly thriue better in valleies then in high 
places, as well for that their ſeat muſt not be altogither ſo drained of 
moiſture as the 5 places be: as alſo for that the moiſture which 

_ grounds conueigheth it ſelfe and diſtilleth into the lower 
and hollow, Whether it be raine or any ſpring riſing from thence. 

In watrie places you muſt not make your pit verie deepe,where- 
in you meane to plant your tree; but in drie grounds you muſt ſes 
them ſomewhat more deepe, neither yet muſt you heape too much 
earth in vpon thoſe pits when you fill them vp againe,thatſothe raine 
niay — ge., — * 

That which is aly receiued, as that in und there 
grow good fruits, mult be ynderſtood with ref; Ae de naturall 
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man to husband and keepe it neate, and deliuer it when anie incon- 
uenience preſſeth vpon it, to drie and to ſeaſon it ſo as that it ma 
yeeld his fruit in due time, be not wanting: for theſe failing, the fruit 
will likewiſe greatly faile of his goodnes, taſte and durablenes, and ſo 
will fallifie the generall rule aboue named, f ek 
Set doꝝ ne with your ſelfe to remoue your trees, into ſo good a 
und or rather better then that from whence you tooke them vp, 
uing reſpect to other ſpeciall obſeruations be ſides to be obſerued, 
according as wil be required of the particular natures of euerie one. 
And if it be poſſible, remoue them into the like ſcituation for the 
receiuing of the ſunne ſhine, vnto that which they were firſt ſet and 
planted in: and that you may not faile heereof, marke their barke 
vpon ſuch or ſuch a quarter, and ſet it vpon the ſame againe in remo- 
uing of it. But this obſervation (as I muſt confeſſe) is not alwaies kept, 
for the reaſons aboue named, ets 
Alſo plant thoſe ofa forward ſpring in a late ſoile, and a late ſoile 


The greateſt part of trees doe delight in the ſouth ſunne and to 
be ſeated ypon ſome ſunnie banke, from the weſterne winde as being 
verie contrarie vnto them, eſpecially to almond trees, abricot trees, 
mulberie trees, fig trees and pomegtanat trees, but principally from 
the northeaſt winde, becauſe it is ſharpe and ſwithning, verie hurtfull 
for all ſortes of plants, euento all frites of what qualitie ſoeuer that 
they be; but chiefly when they are in bloſſome, and that becauſe it 
bloweth from of the ſea, as allo for that it is halfe north whichis verie 


yeth once a yeere, as in tlie ſpring, and that it ſpoileth buds 
7 NE Tir, P eſpeciallie 
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peciallie thoſe of the vine. /adewerſus ; Ve tibi Galerns, per | 
clanſa taberna. On the contrarieztheſturerees, cherrie W mL Wa 
a ſowre fruit, quince trees and plum trees do not much affect or ſport 
and delight themſelues either with cold or much heate. REEF 
In watrie places trees commonly growe great and beare much 
fruit and leaves : but they are not of any commendable reliſh, colour 
or durablenes: yea rar me nc -eotamohly the ycere they are ſer, 


if chey be accuſtomed to bears. Trees mult be ſer the thicker in a 
fruitfull foile. e N e 
If you meane to plant trees in a cold place, and that yet the tree 
1 the colde: you muſt plant them on the ſunnie 
| dps che lou. 


ſhould not be hurt o 
north 


Of the place and time wherein cueris fruit tree delighteth to be 
ſowen;planted; and grafted in particular: and 
| eee  firitof't almond tres. | ff 


HE almond tree delighteth in hot places, looking towardes 

| the ſouth or caſt, or To the aire at tlie leaſt is moderate: as 

vpon che tops of hils, or places neere vnto hils, that are ſome- 

what ſtonie and grauellie, ſtonie or marlie: in which places it doth 
not onelie flouriſh well being plante d, and bloſſome abundantly, but 
beareth there withall great quantitie of drie almonds, as alſo hard and 
well reliſht ones, But contrariwiſe if it be planted in a moiſt and wa- 
trie ground, and cold place, it neither groweth well, nor beareth fruit 
well, neither yet continueth long. The fit time for the ſetting of it is 

about the winter Solſtice, which is the eleventh day of December, 
euen vnto the end of the ſame moneth or ſomewhat after: for the 


plant of this tree being forward and earlie in putting forth buds, if it 


were planted in the (prin time, it + arch {hp and looſe the time of 
the yeere, which might be the fixceſtfor the maintaining and con for- 
ting of his blofſo.ne, If yourould haye it to 7. the ſtone vnbro- 
ken, and if I may fo ſaie, of his ſeede, you muſt let it be in lanuarie and 

all Februarie, in ſuch places as are temperate, or in October and all the 
moneth of November in places chat are hot, And thus to cauſe it to 
grow of his fruit, you mult take new almonds, thickke ones, hauing 
white ſhels, very porous and ſpoongie, and lay themiarteepe forthe 


ſpace of twelue howers in honied water, and after this dig them in the 


earth fower fingers deepe,the ſharpeend downward and after to wa- 
ter them three or foyer times a moneth, It 9150 1 alſo of ſhootes 
and ſciences, but the ſcience mult be taken from the top of thetree, 
full of pith,ſound of barke,and.cut vnder the knot, And as concerning 


the grafting of it, y ou muſt take the time of autu mne, for as hath mo 


i | 
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ſaid this tree is a quiekeſpur and forerider : but and if you ſtay till the 
ſpring time, you ſhall breakeir off when the ſcience is fully put foorth, 
And tor the chaſing of grafts, that will take well, you muſt take them 
vp on high and on the top of the tree, and not from the middeſt, much 
leſſe from helo : and theſe graftes you may graft, either in the bud 
or in the eleft, and vpona tree of his one kinde, or vpon * 
or plum tree: indeede the almond tree that is grafted, is not of ſucli 
growth, or ſo fruitfull, as that which is planted. | ch 
The good Farmer muſt plant and grow great ſtere-of almond i. profabie 
trees, ſeeing they are not chargeable to maintaine, neither yet their almond ree, 
fruit to keepe, but rather of great proſit and le ſle loſſe tien any other, 
ſecing that euen ynder them corne will grow iolly and faire, the Al- 
mond tree hauing bur a few leaues and thoſe little ones. | 
Ihe barren almond tree will become fruitfull and beare, if you The barren al- 
lay open the rootes in winter, or elſe if you pearce ſome part of the ,es. 
ſtocke cloſe by the earth, and put through the hole a wedge of oake, 
watering it aboue with mans vrine. 
You ſhall make bitter almondes ſweete, if you lay round about Sweet almonds. 
the rdotes of the almond tree ſwines dung, and vrine, caſting much 
earth vpon it afterward and this yeerely : or if you bore a hole in the 
ſtocke of the tree, and put therein a wedge dipt in honie: or if (as 
Plinie and Iheopbraſtus ſay)you bore the ſtocke througli and through = 
below and let the ſap run out. Of ſweete, you may make ſower ones, Fitter almond), 
if you let the beaſts brouſe and crop off the firſt and tender branches, 
The almond tree will be free from all annoyance of fogs, if ſo 


be there be ſmall grauell laid vnto the rootes before it bloſſome, and 


hen it ſhall begin to bloſſome then to take it away. b torn a 

vou may haue written almondes if you breake the ſhell of an al- Almondi with- 
mond very finely without dooing any harme to the kernell, \where-'" printed le- 
vpon hauing written what youthinke good, wrap vp the ſhell and *"* 
kernell in paper and ſo ſet it well covered with dirt and ſwines dung, 

Alnowee are gathered when their huskes gape through the 7hegubering 
force of tlie Sunne ; and hauing bet them downe if you ſhale them almonds, 
wr a, and aſh them . brine they will become white, and 
will ke epe a long time, prouided that before you lay them vp to keep, 
you dty them in che Sun, Their huske will be eafily taken off from; 
them, if you ſpread them vpon ſtraw, e 500 

Ihe place to keepe tom well muſt be dry, u hether it be coffer, 7e place rs 
preſſes or | wr and if the number be great chat you would keepe, ie 
you muſt ſee chat the place have good tore of aire and be lying open 
tothe North wind. af 

The bitter alinondes haue power to reſiſt drunkennes, as Plus Dru mti 
tarks witneſſeth,of a certaine Pluſition which did vſe to drinke out all 


ounne rs and not be drunken huniſelfe, and that by cating five ur ſix 


bitter 


rare y pony” 6, oe f *. * 99 — * 
e r „ 
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vſe ſufficiently ſhewerh how 
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birter almonds before he did drinke : but they kill hens and chickens © | 


if they eate them. The bitter almond bruſed and rubd or laid to the 
browes and temples, doe appeaſe the head ach, and procure lleepe, 
eſpecially if you put vnto it water of Veruaine. 

The vſe of ſweete almondes is good for them which are troubled 
with clammie fleame in their throate, or which haue weake lungs, are 


ſubiect to the grauell in the neee tart e Kane un 


ſore natures force and to make men apt to venerie. The gum of the 
almond tree doth quickely ſtay em v. of blood: yea the day 
„% Yr re 
e yeere | em e. pe 4 
— other ſuch daintie deuiſes. * 


The two and twentith Chapter. 


Ofitbe peach tree, abricot tree, Spaniſh peach tree, prach- 
ano plum tree, baflard peach bon and the Fe. 
ſmall peach tree, | | 


He _ tree is planted of his ſtone, ſetting it two g e with- 

[ in the ground, and the ſmall end thereof vpward : it delighteth 
— places, in drie places, and where the ſunne hath his 

full force: but in cold, moiſt, and windie places it dieth preſently ifit 
be not defended from the ſaid inconueniences.You muſt ſer the ſtone 
with the ſharpe ende turned into the grounde, and when it is in the 
a battle, and ſtirre vp the earth about it at the foote, at 
the leaſt thriſe a yeere: you muſt allow it dung a fat ſoile, and a ſmall 
mould, and that a little before winter come, & eſpecially ſu ines dung, 
which maketh it to grow more t hicke then any other ſort of dung or 
barling;by this meanes youſhall haue good peaches, thicke ones, and 
fleſhie ; you muſt likewiſe weede them oft: after, when it is two yeers 
old, you muſt remooue it, and lay it in his pit, euen after the 
manner that they vſe vines, letting one onely bough ſtand out of the 
earth, which may growe to ſerue for the ſtocke „ and thus it 
will continue long by reaſon of the great number of rootes which it 
will haue —5 it as a foundation, and to feed it: but you muſt: 
cut off the longeſt branch, and that which is the ſtraighteſt of all the 
other, vhich is the thing that woulde be diligentl/ practiſed vpon all 
fruite trees, bicauſe that it is the thing which keeperh them from bea- 
ſtore and aboundance of fruite. Ie is not to be grafted out of it 
ſells, you will haue it excellent: howbeit tomake it laſt the longer, 
(in aſmuch as it ſoone waxeth olde) it is good to graft it vpon a bitter 
almond tree, damas ke prune tree, or quince tree, but not otherwiſe 
then ſcutchion or flute like, 3 
It muſt be watered at euenings in hot weather, with coole my 
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and ſometimes with water mingled with the lees of wine, ally 
when it withereth & beginneth to fal away: as alſo to remedy it when 
it is in danger of fainting and drying, you muſt lop it and cut away all 
the boughes, as is woont to be done with willowes when they are 
ded: for by that meanes they become luſtie and frolike, and to haue 
as many boughes as they had before: it muſt alſo be ſtaied ypon ſome 
pole or willow , bicauſe lis roots be very tender, ſmall, and not cree- 
ping farre into the earth: likewiſe wee ſeethat the peach tree doth 
grow old and fall awaie incontinently. | | 

It beareth a diuers fruite , as well in colour and taſte, as in ſub- 
ſtance, and this diuerſitie commeth forthe moſt part ofthe ground: 
bur principally of the husbanding of them. And that it is thus, the 

each trees that are planted or grafted vpon vines, bring foorth pea- 
ches of a better taſte and more ſolide ſubſtance. The peach tree 

rafted vpon a mulberie tree, bringeth foorth peaches that haue red 

eſh, The peach tree grafted ypon a nut tree doth beare peaches 
with huskes hke nuts, whoſe tree is but (mall, and hath leaues like vn- 
tothe almond tree, and a reddiſh flowre: it is true that ſuch a tree may 
become ſuch a one of it ſelfe, as we ſee infinitly in France. The pe 
tree grafted vpon an almõd tree, beareth peaches which haue a kernel 
like vnto the almond, but the rinde and the fleſh like vnto the peach, 


There may as much be ſaide of Abricots, called of the Latines 2 ,5;coe 
Precocia, or Armeniaca: of Spaniſh peaches, medlar tree, baſtard ere, 


peach tree, and ſmall peaches, which are kinds of trees agreeing much 
with the peach: all which are very tender in froſt, eſpecially the graf- 
ted abricot tree, and it continueth not paſt halfe the time of the 
_ tree: all ofthem are ſubiect to be — of the colde, ſnowes, 
oſts e ee happen after that they are bloſſomed: but to 
keepe them from theſe dangers, it wil be good to graft them vpon tlie 
uince tree or —— all of them will beare great fruit, f when 
they bloſſome they be Fatered with goates wilke, Concerning the 
particular vertues of the peach tree, ſee more aboue in the nineteenth - 
chapter of tlus booke, # 


I be flowers of the peachtree are excellent good 2ainſtmelan- Melancholie, 
cholie, and the wormes if you make firups thereof of ſeauen or eight Worms. 


infuſions to be taken faſtig. The gum of the peach tree is taken wich 
good ſuccefle in the ſpetting of bloud uch the water of plantaine or 
purſlaine: for the cough and difficultic of breathing with hydromel, 
or the decoction ot folefoote. For the grauell and the ſtone with the 
iuice of tadiſhe tj citrons, or white wine, the weight of two drams. The 
leaues ſtamped & applied vnto the belly, doe kill wormes : the juice 
therof dropt into the eare doth the like: the kernels eaten, take away 
the wringings of the belly: eaten tothe number of fixe or ſeauen, in 
the beginning of meate, they preuent drunkennes: ſtampt and boild 

: a n 


Spaniſh, pea- 
ces. 
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in vineger to the forme ofa broth , and after rubd in place conueni- 
ent they hinder the falling of the haire: ſtampt and made in forme of 
a milke with the water of veruaine, and rubd about the browes and 
temples, they ceaſe the headach: the oile made by expreſſion ceaſeth 
the paines of the eares, and in clyſters the colicke and ſciatica. | _ | 
He that hath ky his health muſt not vſe theſe fruits, but as 
aringly as he can y, and faſting rather then otherwiſe, bicauſe 
828 — it the ſtomacke : but aboue all things they may 
not be eaten dipt or ſteept in wine, bicauſe wine correcteth them not 
as ſome thinke, but rather cauſeth that their iuier pearceth the more 
ſodainly and eaſily into the vaines. The peaches of Corbeil are eoun- 
ted for the beſt, hauing a drie and ſolide pulpe, and ſomewhat red, not 
ſtieking or eleauing any thing vnto the kernell. The Romaines made 
great account of the peaches which they called Perſca Durac ina, as do 
alſo the Brittous. The leaſt dangerous, leaſt ſubiect to be corrupted, 
& moſt pleaſant, are the abricots; which alſo ſome haue left ut of the 
number of the kinds of peaches, and placed amongſt the plums, aſwell 
bicauſe of the it pleaſant ſmell, as for their harmeleſnes, and that both 
wirhin and without they doe rather reſemble the plum then the 
peach. The oile preſſed out of their kernell, is maruellous good 
againſt the hemorrhoides and ſwelling of vlcers, and againſt the im- 
pediments of the ſpeech, and paine of the cares. | . 


The three and twentith Chapter. 
Of the ſmallnut tree or haſell tree. 


it eee in any aire or ground: but it beſt delighteth 


5 


dure long: adde heereto that they put foorth and ſpring in ſuch ſort 


* 


declared in the ſixt 
uember in a warme and temperate place: 
and it is better to leaue vpon them ſore bo N 
then to ſet them of one ſingle rod, for ſo tliey bear 

anew at the ſpri 


buſhie ſha- 


do, 


a 4 = 


dow, andthe ſanie very neate and cleane for height, net lea 


3 


art of the houſe, no ſcorpion or venemous beaſt will enter thereinto 
| 2 flee away preſently: the countrie people haue likewiſe marked in 


al ages, that the ſerpẽt, lizard, or other venimous beaſt dieth preſently. 


hauing beene ſtriken with a braunch, ſtaffe or rod of the haſell tree. 
And it is no maruell, ſeeing nut kernels eaten with ſigs and Rue doe 
reſiſt venome, and the biting of venemous beaſtes. The beſt ſinall 
nutz and filberdes are thoſe which haue red ſhels, and which are hard- 
y broken. The raw ſhell finely powdred, and drunke with water of 
Carduus henedictis doth heale the pleuriſie iu the beginning thereof: 
be ing drunke to the quantitie of two d rams with red wine, it ſtaieth 
the flux of the bellie and the whites: it is true that for the flux of the 
bellie and whites the red part of the kernell which ſticketh vnto the 
ſhell within is a great deale better and more forcible, The filberd 
nouriſheth a great deale better then the nut, as being a cloſer but not 
ſo fat a ſubſtance. | n 13 $33; | 


The foure and twentith Chapter. 
Of the cherrie tree, ſweete cherrie tree, bitter cherrie tree, 
and the hart cherrie tree. 


8 Ommon cherrie trees, ſweete cherrie trees, bitter cherrie trees, 


and hart cherrie tree are ſortes of trees agreeing in man 

things ; for they all delight to grow in a cold and moiſt ground, 
or elſe altogether indifferent betwixt hot and cold: for a hot aire they 
can hardly indure: and ſo likewiſe they refuſe to haue any dung, be- 


cauſe it ouerheate th them and is contrary to them. And for this cauſe 


is | they 


3 * e e 
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| rhey muſtnbnerbeplantedin a manured ground: Notwvithitandingie 


you ſo teimper the dung as that it may not be ouerhot for them, it can- 
not hurt them to be dunged, no more then (as we will ſnew by and 
by) to haue vnquencht lime laid totheir feete to haſten their fru: but 
true chat it you dung them yeerely, that then you ſhall not haue 
them of anie long continuance. They delight rather to haue their 
rootes compaſſed with ſwall branches, and the broken partes of their 
owne ſciences, or ſmall lumps and gobbet᷑s cut from their one ſmall 
branches, for in theſe they greatly reioice and profi mightily, haviog 
them in ſteede of dung. You 2 eicher dig the kernell into the 
ground and burie it, or elſe plant o 
ind mountaines, whether it be in a high or low place in October, No- 
uember, December and Ianuarie; you may graft them in Nouem- 
ber, or (according to Palladius) from the twelfth day of December 
vnto the firſt of Februarie. The beſt is to graft them in Februarie and 
in March ; albeit that it be the beſt cutting of alltrees that yeeld gum, 
when the gum is not yet riſing, or after it is quite gone downe and re · 
— — AE . my ſo well 
eing nothing done vnto as when they are grafted: th 
delight to haue their dried branches often — Semgbens 
ſelues and the ſciences growing at their foote: they delight alſo to be 


let in holes and pits that are qigged and caſt, and to be often digged 


about: and if you would haſten and cauſe them to bring forth their 
fruit ſooner, you muſt lay quicke lime to the foote of them, or elſe wa- 
ter their rootes o 


euen as we well prooue and finde by the haſtie cherries which the in- 
habitants of Poifton ſend vs vpon horſebac ce. 
They may be grafted vpon the plum tree and corneile tree; but 


| beſt vpon one of their owne kinde : in ſuch ſort; as that ſweete.cher- 


tie trees being grafted vpon ſower cherrie trees, doe beare a more loft 
cherrie, then thoſe are which row vpon ſweete cherrie trees, grafted 


into ſweete cherrie trees. Cherries growe faireſt vpon ſmall cherrie 


trees, and more plentifully alſo then they doe vpon high and tall ones. 
Wherefore who ſhall graft the ſmall cherrie tree vpon the great ſhal 
procure greater ſtore of fruite and more thicke ones, ſuch as are the 


wild cherries,and alſo to haue more ſtore of great r then thoſe 


trees haue which doe but as it were traile on the carth : in like man- 
ner if when you graft them you ſet the bud and the eie of the graft be- 
low, the boughes that grow forth thereupon will fall out after the like 
manner. e e N 

The Cæurs and Agriots may be grafted vpon the common ſweet 


cherrie tree, but better vpon wilde ones then e pon ones. We 
cherri 


muſt therefore acknowledge eight ſortes of cherries, Wanne. 
cherrie 


the ſciences neere the tops of hils 


% 5 
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often with warme water; but then ſuch fruit is much 
altered and made worſe, — —— his naturall goodnes: 
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cberrie trees: that is to ſay, thoſe which are properly cherries, hauing 
a qo ſhortftalke and round apple, being a o red, ſſeſhie, full of iuice, 

arpe, and hauing a ſweere kernell: wilde cherries, which ſuue butia 

nk de feſh on thein, but are red alſo on that fide towardithe ſunne, and 
white on the other ſide, the ſtone cleauimg to the fleſh ł hlacke cher- 
ries, whoſe mice is ſo blacke as that it colourethᷣ the hands — 
bitter cherries which are ſome at of a bitter taſte, wh haue 
their name: Guyens cherries fo called becauſe cheir firſt orginal was 

in Gajenne, they are long ones and many bangin gag wan ogether at one 
ſtalke, they are allo very ſweete: Pirg uren and the are groſſe thieke 
ones, white, hauing a hard fleſh but ſweete and ele the ker- 
nell. Cæurs which are like vnto a mans hart, as well wirhoùt as in their 

kernell, ſome doe call theſe cherries Heaumet, and the — tree 
: Heanvver;eſpecially inthe countrie of ion Agriots whieln are ripe 
lat of all are ſharpe reliſhed, and ehe far off, and they are 
alſo the lame which are wont to ho preſerued. 

Of the ſpeciall properties and vertues of the chonie and chem 
tree, ſee the ninereenth chapter of this booke, wherein is declared 
bow the cherrie may be made to groꝝ without any ſtone. If the cher- 
rie tree be hurt of piſinires, you muſt rub his ſtocke with the inice of 
* 1 1 : if it be doof of "an you tuſt make a nar xr 
pall roote. 

7 Cherries how faire ſoeuer they be, yetthey arcof cee F 
ment, beget euill humours in the ftomacke, and wotmes IB 
and ſuch are thoſe eſpecially which are called Czurs; The 
ſweete cherries are verie delicate, ſit to with ſugar aswellf 
ſuch as are ſound as for them which are ſicke. The bitter cherries ate 
good raw, but better drie and in ſauces, paſtes, and tart ſtuffe. The 
ſweete cherries are chiefly commended, in that they make the bodie 
ſoluble, as the ſharpe or eager ones doe binde it, coole it, and temper 
the heate of choler. The gum of cherrie tree drunke with white wine, 
doth breake the ſtone as * of the reines as CO (The war 
ter of cherries newly gathereil being diſtilled wich 
— — don oak 
the es, a v and with 
in manie, as Afanardus 2 rr 


. 
Of the quinee tree.” Bab. 


HE quince tree as well that of the garden as che wüde one: 

| and of the garden ones, as well the male as the female defirerh 

a cold ground, and eſpecially that is moiſt withallz notwith- 
ſtanding that we haue ſecne ic as we to grow in places yuopengs 


the 


Quince: of 4 
vers colours. 


Fence. 


gin to Monſieur de Vile-ro 
8 t indeede not far off from a riuer: and this 
N mpant of moiſture,as 
that if che ut drie, the neceſſitie muſt be plied by wice. 
ringof i andif frwancof moiſtand wateriffi ground, it be ſet in a 
undi or in a ſtonie or el ie ground, it muſt then alſo be often 
eſurchwyith water, it muſt allo be vnderdigd and laboured about 
the footer chat ſo che wet of the night may pearſe and ſinke dou ne 
vnto che totes, chat ſo it way bring forth goo? fruit and good ſtore 


Wher it is plantedof rotes it groweth ſowell, as that te 


© it bearech fruit, but it beateth not ſo ſoone when ici 
planteq of 


branches. Ie would be planted during the increaſe of the 
eee e grants range or W dee verie 
commonly vſed tu graf other trees e 
goe. continue-and>engure 021 ee, — 
fruit, then if they were grafted vpon trees of rheirowne kinde. His 
fruit muſt le in the moneth of October when that blaſting 
comes, and uit growethito be of a golden colour; for this is a 
ſigne that it is ripe, and this muſt be in cleere and faire weather, and 
in the decte aſe ofche moone, then you muſt cleanſe it from the moſſie 
hoarineſſe chat is i pon it, indlayehemom orderly in the ſunne pon 


1 
delle tree malce any ſhew'of being ſicke, you muſt wa- 
sof o arrives Au with equall quantity of water: 
or 2 with quekelae andfullers clay tempered together with wa- 
ter. Vou may. ON of what faſhion vou will if you teach 
them to gro Lene ofwood or baked earth. As concerning the 
meanestokeeperhe weſhallfpeake of that hereafter. 


be Garden and reclaimed quince tree beareth two ſortes of 


fruites, the one che male, which is called the quince apple, the other 
the female whucli is called the quinceſſe, thus diff the male is 
leſſe, more wrichled and wrinkled, dryet, of a fiveeter nell and of a 
, any” colour then che ſſe: The wilde quince is very 
rous but of a very hard fleſh, If you graft a male quince tree 
vpon afemale, or the female vpon the male, you ſhall haue tender 
quinces, and ſuch as ma * eaten raw, where as the other are not fit 
to be eaten before they be prepared, 
The ſinell of 1 venome and poiſon, alſo 
28 it ſelfe doth Ae the ſtomacke, ſtay the flux of the bel- 


and make men to haue a ſeete breath. For which reaſon wiſe So- 
— (as faith Plutarcb) did command not onely the betrothed, but alſo 


the married women that they ſhould neuer lie wich their husbandes 
but that they ſhould firſt eate of the fleſh of a quince. And yet not- 


— the woman wich child when ſhe draiverh neer the 225 
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of hir deliuerance may not vſe eee Y 7 that in vſing of them 
in the time of hir being with child, they will be ſome meanes of her 
bringing foorth of a faire babe. Some make a confection of quinces 


called marmalade which is very ſoueraigne againſt the flux ofthe bel- 5 — 8 of the 


ly, which is prepared and made in manner as we will ſhew in the ſiue 
and fortith Chapter, according to which patterne we may make a 
laxatiue marmalade after this ſort. Take of quinces cleanſed from 
their a ene in quarters, but pare them not: boile them 
- throughly in water, then ſtraine them 5 . 8 a cleane linnen cloth 
and wring thei out diligently, then boile them againe with ſugar 
putting Como a ſufficient quantitie of Rubarbe in poder. Thi 


marmalade th very ſpeedily, and withall comforteth the ſto- 4 laxative 


macke and the liuer. In ſteede of Rubarbe you may put ſome other 
laxative as Sene, Agaricke or ſuch like. The Cydoniatum or marma- 
lade of Lyons is made with ſcammonie. ; 


The ſix and twentith Chapter. 


Of Orenges, Aſſirian citrons, common Citrons, 
Limons,and Poameadams, 


He Orenge, Aſſirian citron and limon de ſire tobe ſet vpon the 

1 * or South weſt winde, for being touched with ſuch windes 
as are warme and moiſt they become more aboundant in iuice, 
better coloured and thicker, which is the cauſe that the ſea coaſtes 
being haunted with the ſaid windes doe abound with durable plants 
and ſuch trees bringing foorch very fruitfully : for others ſet yponthe 
North and North eaſt are not thereby ſo well fitted. Some make nur- 
ſeries of theſe kinds of trees, ſowing their ſeedes in March: They will 
affirme and giue it out likewiſe that they grow of ſciences ſet and 
pitched downe. in ſmall furrowes or ſtucke downe in baskets: and 
ſome doe graft them vpon the ſtocke neere inough vnto the roote, 
and that in Aprill & in May : and ſome ſay, that they may be grafted 
after the manner ofthe Scutchion like graft, in the moneth of ſom- 
mer; putting their pippens in a pot or basket neere vnto the tree 
where you would they ſhould be grafted or halfe ſwallowed ; but the 
moſt certaine direction and inſtruction about theſe trees, is that which 
is ſet downe in the ſecond booke,and whereunto we refer you for the 
ſame purpoſe, The pomeadam tree is much to be eſteemed, euen of 
the beſt gardiners, not in reſpect of his fruite (which indeede is wore 
beaurifll then profitable, in as much as it is neither good to eate raw 
nor yet to preſerue, but onely ſit to waſh chit handes, or elſe to carry 
in the hand: ) but to graft citron trees, oreng trees, limon trees and 
Aſſirian citron trees vpon as we haue ſaid in the ſecond booke,bicauſe 
they proſper oully vpon this tree, and bring foorth very 
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quicklie faire and great fruit, eſpecially the oreng tree: we haue in- Dy 
boa I 0000 


Pomeadams. 


melons and Affirian citrons, whereunco we will further adde that the 

citron of Athria is of a very good ſmell, hut of little fweerenes or any 

other taſt. And therefore it is vſuall ro eate his fleſh with ſalt or ſu- 

gar, or with ſalt and vmeger: the limon differeth from this kinde of 

citron, becauſe the limon is leſſe, in colour drawing toward a green, 

bunching out both aboue and below after the manner of womans 
= 


As for pomeadams they are round, twiſe or thriſe as as 
orenges, not hauing a very thicke 2 —— 


many clefts or chaps very manifeſtly —— tothe printes ct 
ing 


teeth: ſome thinke they 
Adam did bite vpon in this carthly 
moſt hike limons, but not alt 

halfe and ſeaſon it with the fine 


had this name giuen of the apple which 
Paradiſe : they are rehifhed al- 


powder of brimſtone, and after roſt 


it vnder the aſhes, and rub therewith the itching body, or any part of 


it, it will heale the ſame, 


* Theſeauen and twentith Chapter. 
Of the Fig tree, 


FE trees are either white, carnation, red, pale, or greene : and 


ſome alſo be blacke: there are ſome that beare before the colde 


come, others are more late in their fruit: and againe of all theſe 

ſome beare a ſmall fruit, as namely the white ones: and otherſome a 
eat and groſſe fruit, ſtanding out with great belles, as by name the 
Gs of which yet further there is one kinde that beareth long 


sige, hauing almoſt no bellies, and theſe draw nothing neere (+ na | 
forts 


nes vnto the great bellied ones & thoſe which are more ſhort. 

of ng trees loue a hot aire and countrie,a drie and tony ground, in ſo 
much as that ic ceaſeth not bearing of excellent fruit amongſt the 
heapes of ſmall ſtones, prouided that there be good ſtore of depth of 
earth to ſpread and ſinke done lus rootes into at eaſe, Such a tree as 
many others is apt for hot countries, but he that would haue cf them 
to grow in colde countries, mult make choiſe of thoſe which bring 


foorth their fruite before the cold time of the yeere: and muſt cover 


it with ſome ſhield in winter, and compaſle it about the foote with tat 


ground, or dung of Oxen, or Aﬀes very well ratted, for otherwiſe 


it will yeeld him no pleaſure, This tree is ſo full of pitch and his fruite 
ſo moilt, as that if you water it the fruit will not keepe, but yet you 


may vnder=dig and dig it, tothe end that the nights wet may enter 


into it: you muſt take fronꝛ it all dead and rotten wood not ſuffering 


by it the water to finde any ſtanding vpon the tree, . | 
* 


rfo pleaſant. It you cut it in the 
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fruit would not hane any taſt or ſauour. 
I he plant of the fig tree which is of a branch or of ſhootes ne w- 
ly put forth, is in October and Nouember in a warme and 
temperate aire: but in February, March or Aprill, where it is a colde 
aire: and yet the Genowaes doe plant braunches all the moneth of 
Auguſt, as they are laden with leaues and fruit. As for the grafting of T graſt the 
it, chat may be done in Aprill as well in the body, or ſtocke, as in the ies 
barke or rinde. Some ſay that the ſig tree planted ſt vines, 
doth it no annoyance, which is in ſome part true, becauſe there is 
ſome conſent and agreement betwixt the ſig and the grape, and both - 
their woods are full of thicke pith; and raiſins or dryed grapes be- 
ing wrapt in fig leaues, doe not onely keepe well and ſound accor- 
* their nature, but amend and become better both in taſt and 
ſmell; and in part falſe, becauſe the fig tres caſteth out ſuch large 
branches and broad le aues, as that the ſhadow thereof doth hurt the 
vine: there are ſome low dwarſiſh hg trees, like vnto the peach tree; 
the fruite of which peach trees, is ſomewhat agreeing with the grape, 
ſo as that the peach being ſliced into red wine, doth moſt highly con- 
tent and pleaſe the taſt; and theſe indeede can doe ſmall harme vnto 
vines ſtanding amongſt chem : but he that troubleth not the vine 
ſtockes with any kinde of tree at all, ſhall doe better then he which 
doth otherwiſe, f 
If you de ſire to haue low fig trees, and ſuch as may be kept in 
earthen pots, vnder your windowes, to ſatisſie your deſire with their 
* ſight: cut in the ſpring time a ſhoote of che fig tree before it 
ud, writh his top with your hand, ſet it, the writhen top downe in 
the earth and the end where it was cut vpward and out of the earth, 
it will put foorth many ſmall boughes all about the pot which will 
beare pleaſant fruites, the tree continuing to remaine alwaies low: 
youſhall haue early figs, if you water the ſig tree with oile, and Pi- 
ar dung; and on the contrary late ones, if you take away the firſt 
uds, hen they are growneto be as big as beanes. 
The fig tree the elder it is, the more fruitefull it falleth out to 
be: it is very ſubiect to be eaten of vermine, and the meanes to free 
it from this miſchiefe, is to ſet by it ſome onions: or elſe for to kill 
the vermine you muſt ſcatter quickelime, or caſt old vrine, or the lees 
of oile there about the place. It will not be loſt coſt to annoint the 
ſtocke with the iuy ce of mulberries, or if you ſpread and lome it ouer 
with red fullers earth, when it is a full moone, or if you hang at the 
branches of it yoong figs newly put foorth. Furthermore, ſigs wil grow 
with letters vpon them, and garniſhed with what ſhape you delve, if 
when you graftthe fig-tree , you write in the eie of So fig-tree ſuch 
oh comes „ as you would haue that the figges ſhould bee are: and 
ſides without v ſing any ſuch curious courle nature OILS to 
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ſelfe with this fruit, in ſuch manner as that ſhee earueth out 
an infinite number of figures and indented notches full of ple aſantnes 
to behold, and theſe are tokens of the goodnes of the ſigge: for as it 
is verie fat the iuice doth conſtraine the skin to fall into wreathes and 
to quarter out a thouſand ſhapes, This is a maruellous thing, tlat al- 
though the fruit of the fig-tree be verie ſweete, yet the leaues thereof 
are of a ſharpe and bitter taſte: likewiſe the wood being burned doth 
yeelde a ſharpe ſmoke, and the aſhesa verie — e, and mar- 
uellous ſtrong, becauſe of his ſharpnes: as ifthe ſig · tree had beſtowed 
and r een ed all the whole ſubſtance of his ſiveernes vpon the fig, 
and had left neuer a hit for it ſelfe. This is alſo a maruellous thing, 
that the ſig - tree is not ſubiect vnto the thunder claps. 

We haue oftentimes tried that if you ſteepe two or three ſigs in 
aqua vitz all night, that ſuch figs eaten in the morning doe cure the 
ſhorrnes of breath: the mille of the ſig-· tree dropt into the eare, kil- 
leth the wormes therein ; the leaues of the ſig- tree rubd, doe proucke 
the hemorrhoides, Looke for a more ample diſcourſe of figs and the 
ſig· tree inthe ſecond Booke. | 
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The apple tree. T HE apple- tree, which is a tree moſt in requeſt and the moſt 


precious of all others, and therefore called of Homer the tree 

with the goodly fruit, groweth any where, and in as much as it 
loueth to have the inward part of his wood moiſt and ſw-ettie, you 
muſt giue him his lodging in a fat, blacke and moiſt ground; and 
therefore if it be planted in a 2 and ſandie ground, it muſt be 
helped with watering, and batling with dung and ſmall mould in the 
time of autumne. It llueth & continueth in all de ſirable good eſtate in 
the hils and mountaines where it may haue freſh moiſture, being the 
thing it ſearcheth after, but euen there it muſt ſtand in the open face 
of the South. Some make nurceries of the pippins ſowen, but and if 
they be not after ward remooued and grafted they hold not their for- 
mer excellencic : it thriueth ſomwhat more when it is ſet of branches 
or ſhootes: bur then allo the fruit prooueth late and of ſmall value: 
the belt is to graft them vpon wilde apple trees, plum: trees, peach- 
trees, peare · trees, peare- plum - trees, quince · trees, and eſpecially vp- 
on peare· trees, whereupon grow the apples, called peare-maines, 
which is a mixture of two ſorts of fruits: as alſo when it is grafted vpon 
quince- trees it bringeth foorth the apples, called apples of Paradiſe, 
as it were ſent from heauen in reſpect of the delicatenes of their cote 
and great ſiveernes,and they are a kinde of dwarffe apples becauſe of 
their ſtocke the quince- tree, lich is but of a ſmall ſtature. 


The 


The apple louech digged twiſe, eſpecially the firſt yeere 

but it needeth no dung, and yet — 2 dung — 2 
cauſe it proſper better eſpecially the dung of ſheepe, or for leſſe char- 
ges ſake, the duſt which in ſommer is gathered 15 in the high waies. 
You mult manie times ſer at libertie the boughes which intangle 
themſclues one within another; for it is nothing elſe but abundance 
of wood, wherewirhit being ſo repleniſhed — it be com. 
meth moſſie and 23 e frut, It is verie ſubiect to be eaten and 
ſpoiled of piſmires and little wormes, but the remedie is to ſet neere 
vnto it the ſea onion: or elſe if you lay ſwines dung at the rootes, min- 
gled with mans vrine, in as much as the apple- tree doth reioice much 
to be watered with vrine. And to the ende it may beare fruit abun- 
dantly, before it begin to bloſſome, compaſſe his ſtocke about and tye 
vnto it ſome piece of lead taken from ſome ſpout, but when it begin- 
neth to bloſſome take it away. If it ſeeme to be ſicke, water it dili- 
gently wirh vrine, and bY to his roote aſſes dung tempered with wa- 
ter. Likewiſe, if you will haue ſweete apples, lay tothe rootes goates 
dung mingled with mans water, If you deſire to haue red apples, 
ws an apple tree vpon a blacke mulberrie tree, If the apple tree 
will not hold and beare his fruit till it be ripe, compaſſe the ſtocke of 
the apple tree a good foote from the rootes vpward, about with a ring 
of a lead, before it begin to bloſſome, and when the apples ſhall begin 
to grow great, then take it away. 

A 


pe es muſt be gathered when the moone is at the full, in faire Gathering of 
wheather , 


and about the fifteenth of September, and that by hand le. 

without any pole or pealing downe: becauſe otherwiſe the fruite 
would be much martred & the yong ſciences broken or bruſed, and ſo 

the apple tree by that means ſhould be ſpoild of his yong wood which 
would cauſe the loſſe of the tree. See more of the manner of gathe- 
ring of them in the Chapter next — the p̃eare tree: and as 

; 2 a 9 keeping of them it muſt be in ſuch ſort as is deliue- 
red here after. | 


into 


Neate wine, 


86 2 * th Boole of 
into them againe as much water as you haue drawne out vineger, 
There is likewiſe made with this ſore: 8 kinde of drinke, cal. 
led ofthe Picardines, Piquette, and this they vſe in ſteed of wine. Of 
er there is likewiſe drinke made, which'is called 
Cider, as we ſhall declare hereafter, ce "95014; „ Berg 
An apple caſt into a hogshead full of wine, if it ſwim, it ſheweth 


Mingied wine. that the wine is neat: but and if it ſinke to the bottome, it ſhewes 


that there is water mixt with the wine. | 

Infinite are the ſorts and ſo the names of apples comming as well 
of natures one accord without the helpe of man, as of the skill of 
man, not being of the race of the former: in euerie one of which there 
is found ſome ſpeciall qualitie, which others haue not: but the beſt of 
all the reſt, is the ſhort ſhanked apple, which is marked with ſpot- 
tings, as taſting and _— more excellently then any of all the 
other ſorts. And the ſmell of i is ſo excellent, as that in the time of 
the plague there is nothing better to caſt vpon the coales & to make 
ſweete perfumes of then the rinde thereof. The ſhort ſtalked apple 
hath yet furthermore one notable qualitie: for the kernels being ta- 
ken out of it, & the place filled vp with frankincenſe, and the hole ioi- 
ned and faſt cloſed togither, and ſo roaſted vnder hot embers as that 
it burne not, bringeth an after medicineor remedie to ſerue hen all 
other faile, to ſuch as are ſieke of a pleuriſie, they hauing it giuen to 
eat: ſweet L do much good againſt melancholick affects and di- 
ſeaſes, but eſpecially againſt the pleuriſie: for if you roaſt a ſweer apple 
vnder the aher, & ſeaſon it with the luice of licorice,ſtarch and ſugar, 
and after giue it to eat euening and morning two howers before meat 
vnto one ficke of the pleuriſie, you ſhall helpe him exceedingly. 


The nine and twentith Chapter, 
Of the peare-tree. 97 EI rs. 


The peare tree. FT HE peare-tree (being the moſt in requeſt and pretious (next 


vnto the apple tree) amongſt all the fruit trees that are) is or- 
dered for the moſt part after the manner of the apple tree, al- 
| though the wood and fruit of the one be more firme then that 
of the other, and that the peare-tree bring foorth his fruit late, as not 
before the ende of Autumne, when as all the great heat is alreadie 
paſt: not withſtanding you ſhall ſet it in the fame ground with the ap- 
ple tree: and in the firlt fower or fiue yeere of his growth you ſhalllay 
it open at the foote, a little before the ende of eee eee, 
Ola ried the rootes, which you ſhall ſhane and trim with a kn! 


4 


| bowed againe : & in the end of Ianuarie you ſhalt corner it again with 


his own earth mingled with good made mould;*keeping from thenee 
forward his place well weeded, the foote verie neate and cleane, and 
the ſtocke verie well freed from intanglements of boughes ſo _— a8 
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the hand can doe it, and throughout verie carefully cleanſed from 
moſſe, ſnailes, and caterpillers, husbanding and ordering the earth at 
the foote of it euerie two yeeres at the beginning of. winter: for the 
fruit which the peare tree thus husbanded ſhall boars. will be both 
more faire and Lanes reliſhed, and keepe longer. The peare- tree 
that is planted in a leane, drie, chalkie or grauelly ground is but of a 
ſtarued growth, bearing a ſharpe, ſmall, and ordinarily a ſtonie fruit. 
The kirnels are ſowen in the nurcerie as thoſe of the apple tree, but 
the hoped fruit is long in comming and ſcarce attained throughout 
the whole life of a man: for it is farre longer time in comming to 
the apple tree. It eee alſo of a branch well cho- 
Red he that will ſo grow it, muſt plant it in 2 and Octo- 
ber in hot countries: but in cold countries in Februarie and Mareh: 
and in temperate countries it may bee done in either of the two 
times, as it ſhall beſt pleaſe him: but the peare-tree that is moſt 
ſure and likelieſt to bring contentment of it ſelfe, is that which is 
grafted vpon the yoong plant in the nurcerie, and in ſuch curious 
maintained and ee beene —— alſo if it be remo- 
ued ſome three yeeres after, affoording it a large and deepe roome in 
a good mouldring earth. It may alſo be graſted in a peach tree, quince 
tree, and almond tree, but yet better vpon it ſelfe, then vpon any of 
theſe, for lo it becommeth of a better nature. It is know ne 9 proofe, 
that the peare tree grafted vpon a mulberrie tree bringeth foorth red 
peares: and if it happen that your peare tree bring foortha ſtonie 
peare, you muſt remooue the earth from the foote and powre in vp- 
on the rootes euerie daie for the ſpace of fifteene dates the lees of 
good old wine. Pr ett 


Peares muſt not be gathered before the latter end of autumne, To gather 
* whenthe great heate of the yeere ispaſt, becauſe their moiſture being fees. 


weake and in ſinall ee ſun ſuffereth not that it ſhould co 
vnto any good conſiſtence, before ſuch time as the aire begin to turhe 


and change into coldnes. And therefore ſaith Thecpbraft uus tlus is the 
onelie fruit tree that ripeneth his fruit beſt and ſooneff᷑ in the ſhadow: 
ſuch gathering of peares alſo muſt not be taken in hand but aſter that 
the autumnall blaſting and deaw be fallen at the læaſt three or fower 
times vponthem, becauſe it ſtrengtheneththem greatly to their bets 
ter enduring and laſting, and increaſeth their goodnes. But in any 
caſe they may not be gathered in raine, but rather in drie weather, 
being themſelues well dried by the ſunne, and that in gathering, they 
be not hurt by any manner of meanes whatſoeuer: but to ehooſe them 
one after another, by cutting them doune with a good knife made faſt 
to the end of a pole: or elſe to make them fall into a cloth ſpred vn- 
derneath for the receiving of them, and in it ſeparating the rotten, 

ſpoiled or hurt from amongft the faire ſound, whole and vnhurt _ 
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. Aon _ ſound then the peare, notwithſtanding if one ſhould 
ſtand vpon the taſte, the peare is eee ly more and better 
4 „and 3 e e ones taſte, eaten in 
his — GR ed, or p d, then e apple: wherefore ] ani 
aſhamed that not e. to plant moe peare trees then 
apple trees, loving that beſides the reaſons alleaged, that the peare 
tree fall or all other fruit trees, isthe faireſt, ſtraighteſt, and couering no 
whit ſo ind with his ſhadow, asthe applet tree doth, bearing 
oft euery yeere,where ads e tree is but a tourney 
man bearing one yeere and not another. 

There is adrinke made of the peares, called perrie, whereof we 


A” will fpeake,as allo vinegeref wilde peares,as hath alreadie beene faid 


ofapples. 
Eher peare hath this ſpeciall vertue aboue the reſt, that the often 
vſe of the kernels ſhovld be maruellous profirahle vnto ſuch as are 
troubled with the inflammarion of the dag as alſo for them that 
haue eaten manie muſhroms, that they may rid their ſtomacke of ſo 
great a loade, there is nothing better then to eate peares: forthe 
peare by his waightines and a cots iuice, makeththe muſhroms 


eaten and lying in the ane wg wer to deſcend and fal 
wee en 155 
eee Chapter. 
of the medlar tree. 


2 T H E medlar tree growerh ines a thicke ſtocke: debe 


cold aire eaſily, and yet delighteth beſt in a hot or temperate 
aire,and Wee fat x . It is planted either of rootes or of 
branches and that in — and ſome ſow it of ſtones in a ground 
mixt with dung: it will beare fruit in great quantitie, if there be laide 
x foote of ĩt earth mixt with aſhes, It may bee grafted vponit 
2 ant" apple tree, or quince tree: and that it 
we 6 fs wich good grafts; you muſt prouide your ſclfe 
of choſe, which grow out of chemigh of Ne medlartree, and not of 
the top: and it muſt be in the cleft or higheſt part of the 
ſtocke, not in the barke, becauſe the leanneſſe ofthe barke would not 
be able fuſficiemtlyronounthit... eat gtinun 
3 ou graft it vpon a quince tree, the fur wil be very faire, — 
the reaion is very manifeſt, becauſe the ſtocke whichreceiucth the 
grand dane * to eee 
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fruit: and yet it will yeeld a fairer without all compariſon, if you graft 
it vpon the hawthorne, with which it is ioined in exceeding familiar 
aud friendlie league, alſo the fruite that commeth thereof is more 
beautifull and plentifull: it may alſo be very ficly grafted vpon any 
other thorne it ſelfe being pricklie: if you graft the medlar tree vpon 
any other tree that is not of his ow ne kind, the medlar wil haue either 
no ſtones or very few, or elſe very little ones. If the wormes aſſaile the 
medlar tree, you muſt water the ſtocke with vineger, or throw aſhes 

If. þ | | | | | ; 
| e certaine that the fleſh and eſpe eially the finall 
ſtones of the medlar dried either ſeuerally and alone, or clic together, 
made into powder and drunke wieh white wine, wherein haue beene 
boiled the rootes of parllie, doe breake and conſume the ſtone as well 
of the reines as of the bladder. Looke into the ſeconde booke in tlie 
chapter of turneps, as concerning this remedie. You may make a cata- 
plaſme of drie medlars, cloues, white and red corall, and nutmeg, all 
incorporated with the iuice of roſes, to lay vponthe bellie in the great 
fluxes ofthe ſame, and vpon the breaſt for the ſpetting of blood. 


Ihe one and thirtith Chapter. 
| Of the mulberie tree. | 


E mulberie groweth vpon a certaine kinde of tree which hath 
1 a firme wood, but e ee leaues, it buddeth the laſt of 
all other trees, after that the cold is ouer paſſed w hereupon it is called 
by the name of ſage or wife, witty, and prouident; it putteth not forth 
his leaues, till all other trees be laden with leaues, if at the leaſt you 
haſten not forward lus budding, by giuing vnto it freſh and new dung 
in the new of the moone of Februarie. This tree is oftwo'ſortes, the 
one white, becauſe of the white mulberies; the other blacke, becauſe 
ofthe blacke or red mulberies which it beareth and bringeth forth: 
which though they reſemble one another in this, that both of them 
doe put forth the ir leaues latet then any other tree, yet notwithſtan- 
_ are vnlike in flowers;leaues, and other conſiderations. For 
the blacke doth not onely bring forth a far fairer and better reliſſred 
fruit, and that 8 abundance of licour thenthe white: but it 
hath beſides arhicker ſtocke, and a greater and harder leafe: it grow- 


eke 

eth very hardly and with much adoe being planted, and is a great 
while in growing before it become great, and therefore is no ſhame 
that there are ſo fe it being ſo vnapt ofit felfe to grow being planted 
of plants and ſciences, —— multplied vnder the 
earth, wich the ſtocke that bare it, euen as is vſed to be done with the 
white ones, which yet doe grow infinitely-euery where, as well plan- 
ted of ſhootes and propagated, as ſowen: both the one and the * * 
1 | e 
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doe loue a hot aire, or at the leaſt a temperate, a ground that is fat, 
and well battled with dung, and labour at the foote, and to be kept 
cleane from moſſe and cate rpillere, aud without any dead wood. They 
are planted,cſpecally the white either of ſhootes or of roots or buds, 

and that in October and Nouember, euen in like manner as the 
tree. In planting of them you muſt make them deepe and large pits, 
and couer them with earth mixt with aſhes: they may be grafted vp- 
on the cheſnut tree, apple tree, wilde peare tree, corneile tree, elme 
or white poplar (and . they will beare white mulberies) and this 
muſt be in the cleft ; and vpon the ſig tree in the {cutoheon-like graft; 
they may alſo bee grafted vpon themſelues, andthe one vpon the 
other, as the white mulberie tree vpon the white, and the blacke vpon 
the blacke,and that chiefly and principally after the pipe or flute · like 
faſhion : in hat manner ſoeuer you graft them, the graftes muſt be 
choſen of a good thicknes, & from ſuch mulberie trees as beare fruits 
full of good ſeede and kernels. It would bee but labour loſt to ſowe 
them vpon kernels in the nurſerie in this cold countrie, for beſides 
that but a few mulberies haue ſeede, yet thoſe which haue doe bring 
forth, neither tree nor fruit almoſt that is any thing worth, But what⸗ 
ſoeuer it is, or in what place ſoeuet you plant, graft or ſow thein, let it 
be far from houſes, to the end that the infinite number of flies which 
flocke thither when tlie fruit is ripe, may not become tedious to the 
inhabitants, but yet let it be in ſuch a place as that the bens may eate 
them when they fall done, becauſe this vittaile doth fat and feede 
them very mightily. It buddeth the laſt of all tre es, as we haue ſaid, 

fora recompence it becommeth ripe by and by. 621 

The mulberrie tree hath alwaies beene of great requeſt and 
great profit in countries where cloth of ſilke is made, as at Luckes, 
Geynes, eAlmerie, Granado, Auignion, and afterward at Tours and 
— aces, becauſe the ſmall wormes making ſilke, are brought 
vp and nouriſhed of the leaues of this tree: which for the ſame pur- 
e are carefullie ſought of them which doe make accompt to Cop 5 

ke into a fleece: whereuponit is come to paſſe, that there are to be 
ſeene in many places about the ſaid townesof great mulberrie trees, 
as it were li 19 offoreſts: the ſaid mulberry trees being plan- 
ted after a iuſt and due proportion and leuell of ſine, and moſt ex- 
uifitely maintained and looked vnto by them which owe them: for 

om hence they reape large ſummes of money, ſelling the leaues 
yeerely for the purpoſe bees ſpoken of; for as for the fruite, they 


make no great purchaſe of it, becauſe the mulberrie tree will not be 
robbed of hisleaues, for ſoitwould come to paſſe that it ſhould not 
bring foorth fruite, ofthe valew of three halfe pence. 

he wood of the mulberrie tree is good to make cheſtes, forkes, 
and compaſles of; and ſuch other workes as muſt yeeld and be pli- 


ant; 


: 
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ant: it is alſo good about ſhips and boates, 
Mulbertes muſt be eaten before all other meates, and that with- 
out bread, or elſe but with a = little, becauſe if they be mixt with 
other vittailes they doe but cauſe them to corrupt: It is true that they 


coole and moiſten verie much, and doe alſo looſen the belly. 
MV.ulberies put into a glaſſe veſſell well ſtopt and couered with 
their iuyce may be kept a long time. | ; : 
The iuyce of mulberies halfe ripe e e with hony of roſes, 
isa ſingular remedy for the inflammations of the mouth and throat, 
as aſofor the putriſied teeth and exulcerated gums. 9414 


The two and thirtith Chapter. 
Of the timely Peachtree, 


| Hetimely peach tree, is a peach tree 8 ſmall fruit, 74, ee 

T* earlier then other peach trees doe, and hauing his name peacheree, 
thereupon : it is of a very good reliſh and no way harmefull, in 

euery thing elſe tis like vnto the other peach tree both the one and 
the other delighting in cold groundes and open yponthe wind: they 
likewiſe craue no other manuringthen that of their owne leaues,and 
contentthemſelues to be planted three or foure fingers deepe in the 
ground: but and ifthey lie very much open to the force ofthe wind 
they require either to haue ſome wal, or elſe ſome other trees to ſtand 
in the forefront betwixtthem and the winde to breake it off. The 

timely peach craueth ſuch a ground as the plum tree, and groweth 
either ofthe ſtone or of a plant. It is to be p in October or No- 
uember or elſe in Ianuary or in Fe bruarie. It may be grafted — . 
vpon it ſelfe or vpon the plum tree, peach plum tree and almond tree, 
and in dry times it muſt be often times watered & digged: it eraueth 
the like husbanding and ordering that the other peach tree? See 
more aboue in the Chapter of the peach tree. Bente c 

ll you fill vp a great companie of the new leaues of the time lie 0ile of the fow- 
peach tree, or common peach tree into a glaſſe viole or earthen pot, 7”! of 5 time- 
and after ſtop it and lute it well, ſo as that nomoiſture can get into it, 7 e 
and ſo ſet it a foot or two within the ground neere vnto ſome brooke, 
or elſe in a heape of horſe dung for the ſpace of a moneth, and after 
ſtraine out the fad leaues witha preſſe, you ſhall draw a ſingular oile 
toremperthe rage of agues, annointing the wreſt of either arme, the 
temples, and backe bone of him that haththe ague therewith, before 

the kalte him, Le 
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The three and thirtich Chapter, 
Ofthe walnut tree. 


He walnut tree is a tree very common and ſufficiently knowne 
in all partes, ſo called by reaſon of the annoiance that it wor- 


eth others which are neere vnto it, as alſo the places where it 

is planted, men, yea and the very beaſtes: in ſo much as that it is pro- 
ued by experience, that if a man doe ſleepe vnder it, at his awaking 
he ſhall finde a great heauines in his head and withall be come ſo light 
and giddie, as that he will not be able to ſtirre: yea the ſhadow there- 
of is ſo malignant, as that no good thing can grow vnder it, and the 
rootes ( as well as the ſhadow) ſtretching and ſpreading themſelues 
far, doc hinder and trouble all the ground where the ſame tree is ſea- 
ed and planted: ſo that it muſt nor be plantedin arable ground, but 


eſpecially not in fat and fertile g but rather vpon the north 


uarter by the high waies ſides or elſewhere, ſo that there be no other 
— to take harme by it. This tree is for manie cauſes to bee 
otten of the husbandman: in as much as it needeth no great dreſ- 
Reer prouiſion for the maintenance of it, it ſuffereth and beareth 
injuries of thoſe which oppreſſe it, and yet neuertheles extendeth and 
eeldeth his fruit in liberall ſort euen with it owne loſſe, it proſpereth 
aboue and vnderthe earth, and there is neither leafe, fruit,ſhell, 


or griſtle betwixt the kernell, but there may weed commoditie 


be raiſed ofic, both night 7 - in ran 

articular properties. It i ig in a fat, mouldrie, li 
—— ls a good corne ground, the husbandman kent de- 
lighteth in ſuch a ground: but the walnut tree refuſeth no kinde of 
e 


for it can very well indure to beare and ſuffer much. 


or 
For the planting of it, you muſt make choiſe of ſuch walnuts and trees, 
as beare abundance offroinheningthinne dhele,and a white; full, and 


_ thicke kernell, And to make it growe, eee, the nut into the 
E 


earth, the pointed end downward, or e plant it of ſhootes that are 
faire growne, and that in Nouember and — all December in 
hot countries; but in Februarie and March in cold countries; and in 


n of the two ſeaſons you will. But ſuchas 
haue it to grow of the nut in Nouember and al December, muſt 


this purpoſe, be but a yeere old, ofa faire ſnell, ſound and drie; ands if it 
be in the moneth of Rena or any part of March, the nut muſt be 


ſteeped, as ſome are of opinion, for fower or five dates aforchand, in 


ſome childes vrine, or elſe as I geſſe, in cowes millce: for the tree that 
ſhall grow thereof, will beare his nuts as little diſpleaſing either in 
eating 


t , a i, ww. ,v\# -., ., ou 
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eating or in the oile thereof, as if it were the fruit or oile of ſweere 
almonds; | | 


where it grew eitherofa graft or otherwiſe 7 and in remeouing of it, 
ſome finde it not good that the ſmall rootes ſhould be cut away as it is 
yſed in otlier trees: both be eauſe the maſter rootes doe gather foot 
ing and ſtrength there by, as alſo for tliat they being releeued by ſuch 
ſhootes, would become more ſtrong and inore able to pearce the 
earth, and to ſueke and ſup vp rome quantitie of che moiſture of 
the ſame ;T could be of minde, that when it is remooued (which muſt 
not be but when it is two or three yeere olde) there ſhould he taken 
from it at that time, whatſoeuer ſurpluſſage and ſurcharge of rootes, 
euen ſo many as may be tearmed baſtard or by rootes and not of the 
maſter or maine ones. For as for the cutting off of the endes of the 


great rootes, that is done but for rhe ee pe 2 _— — — to . 
d iuyce of the earth, (if w ee in 


they may the better ſueke in the moiſture | 
one may ſo ſpeake of the ne nurſe which you haue appointed and 
aſſigned it.) InreſpeR of his pits and holes whereinto you remooue 
it; they mutt be digged ofa gre at depth and widenes, and be well ſtir- 
red round about, and ſet diſtant thirtie or fortie foote one from an 
other, that ſo it may the better ſpread foorth ſus branches, hich are 
wont to couer and occupie a great deale of roome round about it: 
and if they ſhould be any neerer one vnto an other, their boughes 
would grow one into an other, here as they craue to haue their ſides 
free & open. And this is the reaſon why they ſhould be planted vpon 
the borders of groundes lying vpon high waies, for by this means the 
great compaſſe which their braunches take, do not hurt ſeed grounds, 
or not aboue halfe, and by this meanes the looking glaſſe wherein 
the husbandman may behold ſuch hinderance. and diſaduantage as 
might come by ſcarſitie that yeere, ſnall not be far off from him or his 


them, is no more profitable then to lay the inheritance of ſome baſe ter. 


and meane fellow, betwixt the demaines of two great noble men: net erees 
for the walnut trees, which are naturally great ſpreaders in the earth mu/ fn 
with their great rootes, will rob it and eat it out of foode and ſuſte- le. 


nance even home to his one doores, and couering it aboue will take 
from it both the fun and the libertie ofthe aire; But in as muchas the 
thinges of this world are ſo framed, as that there is not ling which 


hath not his enemie, you muſt beware of placing the walnut tree ei- Theoake an 
ther vpon ſeede or plant neere to the oake; as alſo not to ſet it in the nie to abe 
place where any oake hath ſtoode at any time before: becauſe that ies. 


cheſe two trees haue a naturall hatred one vnto an other, and cannot 
| couple 


If you would have this tree to grow faire and full of nuts of a 7 remoue the 
good ratt, you muſt remooue' ir, but let it be poſſefled of the earth walnut tree. 


hinds, who hold it for eertaine, rhat great ſtore of walnuts doth: pre- * - p 5 


ſage great ſpoile of corne. To ſet a tree of ſome other kinde anfongt b the walnut 
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or 
The walnut tree is grafted in February v ie ſelfe, and 
oa 50 — — — 
P 
fir much or thriue when it is other tree then 
it ſelfe, becauſe it abhorreth t other trees: It by 
digged about, that rhe company ofllter eres tom 
| Ic maſt be remoued in hot and dry places in October when the 
are fallen, and yet better in Nouember ; but in cold places in — 
rie and in March : and at either time in temperate places, 
The beaten This is a maruellous thing of this tree, that the more it ia bexren 
walnut tres be- yeerely, che more fruit it ut Herts after follow; 
agen fron, Fi TA ED brink which cauſe good farmersare 
to geld and weed out ſome ofthe houghes of ſuch a tree, and 
all do. make great and dene a in 
theſtocke ofthe tre. 
Tender walwt If you caſt and ſpread aſhe times and oft at tlie roote, and 
2. vpon the ſtocke of the tree, che nut will haue a more tender ſhell, and 
a more brittle kernell. It will grow fairer and beare fruit ſooner, if 
you ſtrilce a copper naile into it cuen to the midſt, or elſe a wed geof 
wood. It will not let drop any vnripe fruite, if you bang at Go” of 
the branches or tic about his rootes white mullein 1 or ſome rent ani 
e eee ee. 
Walnuts will grow / without ſhels, if you breake the ſhell uithoue 


Walnut without 

ſrels, the kernell, and afterwarde wrap the ſaid kernellin wooll or 
in the leaues of the vine, and ſo put it into the earth. If che wal- 
nut tree diſpleaſe you in reſpect of the harme it may do vnto his 
neighbour trees, you may cauſe it to die, and p dry away, if 


you ſtrike into the roote thereof a very hot naile, ora wedge of mir- 
3 . ben they begin caſt their rind 
. Walnuts m w to rinde, 
—_— I EAI gathered,they may not by and by be laide yp, but 
The profit of The profits that the enkonrtreeyaridech ens Ae art 
the walnae tree, finite: for of it he may gather to make ee eee e. 
nuts about midſommer : ir yeeldeth woode for the kitchin, by being 
lopt of dead boughes,wherewithit ws oftentimes troubled : but in cut- 
ting off this dead woode care muſt be had not to cut it off rounde, bi- 
— it would be a meanes for to make way for the raine to enter in, 
and the wet of the night would 3 and in tract of time rot 
it to the hart, but it muſt be cut eee LOOY neither 


raine, nor the wet of the night may e e ee _ Ron 


Thewoed. a rinde which is good for the things 
+ x og vr en esel ka beg akernell to be ſerved 


tle tree wood, or if you put beanes to his rootes, or a cloth dipped in 
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the table, ſetuiceable in the kitchin, and in lamps: and furthermore 
of the droſſe of che kernell ſome make candles, in ſuch countries as 
where the oile is much in requeſt, as in CMmnebalors and thereabout: | 
it affoordeth a griftle berwixr the two halfes of the kernel, winch be- I hegriſtle of 
ing dried in the ſhadow (after that the kernell is once perfected ) and * 
afterward made into powder, and drunke with a ſmall draught of red 
ine dork of and by aſſvage the paine of the colicke: as allo the fruit 
comming of it, when it is worth nothing but to make refuſe & out ca- 
ſings of (as the nut grou me old & all hoarie)cealeth not notwithſtan- Tb nut. 
ding to do good ſeruice: for & if you burne it lightly, or ſqueaſe it out 
eaſily wit h a hot iron, the oile that then will come foorꝶh of it; is fingu- 
lar good totake away ble nes of ftrokes , uhether about the cies or 
elſe where in the face or other part of the bodie: the old nut ſerueth The wood of the 
alſo for other vſes as ſhall be ſaid by and by. The wood of the walnut want tree. 
tree is good and handſome to put in worke, when you woulde make 
any faire and pleaſant decent ae x is liſted and fmooth of his own 
nature, 7 | ; 
The ſmall buds of the walnugtree (called ofthe Latins /ub ) ap- 

pearing in March, being dried, and after powdred and drunke with 
white wine, the weight of a French crowne , are exceedingly good in 
the ſuffocation of the matrix. The oile of the nut drunk to the quãti 
of five or ſixe ounces, doth cure the colicke: if you mixe a little quic 
lime amongſt the oile of nuts, it will make a ſingular liniment for the 
ſwellings and ſhortnes of the ſinewes. The old oile of walnuts cureth 
the falling ofthe haire called Times. 

If you pill of the greene pillings of the walnuts, and caſt them 71, ndesof 
into water, and after caſt this water vpon the ground, there will grow walnuts, 


froin thence great ſtore of wormes, very for fiſhers: if you 
boile the een after they be fallen from the tree, as 
opening of themſelues, and rub any kind of wlute woode e 


wich this water, it will turne to the colour of the walnut tree, but 
more faire and beautifull. | „ | 

Some ſteepe the barke of the rootes of walnut trees in vineger, The barks of 
and after lay it vpon the wreſtsoffuch as have the ague. Thisdraweth wa trees, 
out all the he ate of the ague : but it ſwellethᷣ che skin of the wreſt. 

Some make a ſoueraigne mithridate againſt the plague (as wee Mithridate. 
haue ſaide in the chapter of rue) with two old walnuts, three ſigges, 
twentie leaues of rue, and one graine of ſalt. | 

The walnut cloſed vp in a hen or capon ſet to the fire to roſt, To boile a ca- 

cauſerh the ſaid hen or capon to be the ſooner roſted. in ee Fon 


The diſtilled water of vnripe walnuts, gathered about midſom- Terian ge. 


wer, is ſingular good to driue away tertian agues, if one take abeut 

ſome fowre or ra. gre of it. 4 72 5 
The walnut either new or drie(but yet the dry ſomewhat leſſe) is 
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breath, and therefore it muſt be vſed ſparingly: ſteepe whole walnuts 
pillings and ſhels and all in a ſufficient we of water vntill ſuch 
time as that their ſhell be ſufficiently ſoftned and moiſtned, and that 
the kernell may be pilled cafilic from the thinne filme that couereth 
it ouer, as it falleth out in greene walnuts: this done, take the kernels 
ſo pilled and let them ſteepe in a pot well couered, in very good aqua 
vitæ: giue two daies after, two or three of theſe kernels whole to a wo- 
man that cannot haue her termes, for the ſpace of eight or nine daies 
before her accuſtomed: time of hauing her termes, and that in the 


morning, and after that ſhe hath purged. This medicine hath neuer 


a match in prouoking of the termes that are ſtaied, and it is a thing 
well prooued. And as for the manner of keeping and preſeruing of 
them, we will ſpeake in his fit place. 

If che ſame day that you haue beene bitten of a dogge (which you 
doubt to haue beene madde) you put vpon the biting an old nut well 
braied, and after take it away, and caſt it to a hungrie cocke or hen, if 
the ſame eating it die not, it is a ſigne that the dogge whuch did bite 
you was not madde, but and if it die, then it is a ſigne that he was 
madde, and therefore the fore muſt be looked vnto as is meete within 
three daies. 1 | 


* Thefowerandthirtith Chapter. 
; Of the oline tree. 


of leaues and rounde, for there are ſome forts alſo that haue 

| great branches diſperſed heere and there out of order: both the 
one and the other fort. are contented with a ſhallow grounde, for in 
many places they grow vpon the thinne greene {warth or turfe that 
couereth the rockes, and vpon the ground hanging vpon the ſides of 
ſome great ſteeres : thus you may ſee how the oliue tree diſpoſethof 


it ſelfe 2 where, how vnfitting & vnlikely ſocuer that the ground 


1 * olive tree is a kinde of tree for the molt part ſmal and thicke 


be, prouided that it haue a warme aire, and eaſterly or ſoutherlie 
winde at commandement. He that would carefully appoint it out 
ſuch a plot, as the vine would require; might erre in manie places: for 
the oliue tree is not ſo much to be regarded in reſpect of his ſoile and 
ſeate as the vine, for it contenteth 1 a great deale leſſe then 
the vine will. I you giue it ground that is good and fatte earth, 
and the ſunne and windes, which it ons in, in other places, 
doubt not but it will do as the Spaniard, who pleaſeth himſelfe withas 
as ws. <a he knowerh not how to amend himſelfe or do 
etter, and perfourmeth his ſeruice therewithall ; but and if he come 
where he may but haue the ſinel of it, he is ſtuffed as ful as the _ 
utccoa 


* 
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lutton in all Lymaſin e ſo the oliue tree being once ſeaſed in his tal- 
of a good peece of contenteth it ſelfe and beareth fruit 
handſomlie. As concerning the planting of it vpon the north in hot 
eountries, and there ſeating it vpon the tops of mountaines or leſſer 
hits, or vpon the ſouth in colde countries, theſe are but troubles and 
paines without any great foundation: for as concerning cold countries 
there is no talke to be had of growing of oliue trees in them, and as 
concerning hot countries, there is neither taking nor leauing of quar- 
ters or coaſts in reſpett of this tre. 7 1p 


The oliue tree doth inereaſe it ſelfe by ſhootes which it putteth To plant the 


forth at the foote; for being pulled vp vnhurt, and planted elſewhere, 
they growe vp very ſpeedily: and to prepare them a faire place to 

gro in, you muſt dig them pits where you minde to ſet them, a yeere 
| before hand, of fower foote depth; and, if you cannot haue holes made 
readie for them ſo long before, but muſt be conſtrained to ſet them 
downe in nem digd ones, then you muſt ſeaſon and the ſaide 
holes by burning of the leaues and ſome ſinall branches of the oliue 
tree therein, or elſe ſome ſtraw at the leaſt : forthe fire drieth vp the 
euill iuice ofthe earth of the ſaid hole, in the ſame manner as the ſunne 
ſhould haue done by little and little all the yeere long. Some would 
that it being prickt dow ne of a branch, it ſhould * ſet in ſo fat a 
ground, becauſe the oile would not be ſo excellent, as and if it were 
planted in a ground betwixt fat and leane, and that not without appa- 
rance — : but whether it be planted in the one or the other, it 
will be husbanded euerie yeere for the ſpace of a great circle round 
about the foote; for in deede he that tilleth and dreſſeth his oliue 
ground yeerelie, doth a great deale better then he that doth not. In 
any caſe it would not haue the rootes ſcanted of libertie, but to ſpread 
and lie at large: and, if you beſtow / any manure vpon it, being the 
thing it loueth well, then beſtow vpon it goates or liorſe dung well 
rotted, and that after you haue digd it about the foote, to the end that 
the dung may mingle well with the earth ſo digged. After you haue 
once ſet it, remoue it not thence for the ſpace of tower or ſiue yeeres, 
neither then muſt you dare to be ſo bold, if that it haue not gotten a 
ſtocke as thicke as a mans arme, and taking it vp, take vp therewith- 
all the greene turfe of the ground where it ſtood and whereunto his 
rootes ſticke faſt, and when you ſet it dow ne, giue it the like ſcitua- 
tion for coaſt and quarter that it had before. | | 


q * 


You may graft it vpon it ſelfe, and it will beare more chicke and To graſi the 
kinder fruit: or elſe vpon the wilde Oliue, but then the proſit is not lie tres. 


like, as when it is grafted vpon the garden and tame one. The Itali- 
ans graft it vpon the vine, boring the vine ſtocke neer vnto the earth, 
and putting into this bored hole a ſmall oliue branch, that ſoit may 
take neerer at hand and at the 3 both the nouriſiiment and 
1 KK 11 vinie 
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vinie qualitie of the ſtocke of the ſaid vine: alor 
ſera ſtake or thicke prop to helpe itto beare vp the waight and bur. 
den of the graft when it is great, and theſe Oliues will taſt both of the 
one and of the other, and become as it were vined Oliues. Such a 
toofe is not to be milliked, in as much as the variablenes of nature is 
ſhewed thereby which is content to ſuffer her ſelfe to bedrawne to 
bring foorth a mungrell fruite or ſecond hermophrodite by the cou- 
pling together of two natures in one: but the ende of ſuch exper; 
mentes turneth not to profit, neither for the ebe crete 


nor for the drawing of oile Omphaeine, nor yet any other, for which 


endes God ordained and gaue vs the Oliue tree. And to ſpeake the 
truth, the mingling of kindes and differing rootes of trees, (if it be 
not according to and iumping with the naturall vertues of them-borh, 
and according to an agreement in ſome good meaſure of perfection, 
and yet furthermore well and throughly allowed and approoued þ 
reaſon:) becommeth rather a — birth, and an inforceme 
of nature, then any profitable Impe eitlier for the health of man, ot 
for the ſauing and ſparing of it ſelfe. Hereof are ſufficient witneſſes 
I know not how many ſortes of Apples, Peares and Cherries, thus 
iumbled together by offering force vnto nature without indgement 
or reaſon, and but that they become ſomewhat admirable vnto the 
eie, they yeelde no profit vnto the body of any man, more then to 
draine his purſe dry: except there be aduiſed iudgement in making 
choiſe of that thing and way which may be bothfor the aduancement 
ofthe yeerely profits of his ground, and for the good preſeruation of 
his health. But le auing of theſe diſcourſes, let vs returne againe to the 
Oliue tree, which hath both more beautie in it ſelfe and more profit 
for the maſter if it be contained in a reaſonable ſtature for height, and 
ſpread it ſelfe abroad, then and if it ſhould ſhoote vp and become 
very long and tall. For if it exceede the height of ten foote and a little 
more, it is abated and hindred in the putting foorth of ſo many bloſ- 
ſomes as it would, and hath his boughes eruſhed in pecees which 
grow vp at that pitch, when the winde bloweth ſtrong and thereupon 
alſo it caſteth his fruite in vntimely fort, euen when it is very full. Fer 
this cauſe in many places there are ſome found which pertorce doe 
turne downeward ſuch boughes as grow ſo high, not regarding their 
ſtanding out like boſſes and bunches, prouided that they be lo and 
lurkingly couched: becauſe that being ſo truſſed vp they are free from 
ſtormes and tempeſtes, and abound the more in fruite: and ifyet the 
Oliue tree would be cli ning higher, then you muſt cut off ſuch aſpi- 
ring boughes or branches, and this muſt be done after the gathering 
of the Olnes is paſt. It is true that the Oliue tree muſt be eight yeere 
olde, before you reforme it in the boughes growing ouer high, by cut - 
ting them off with a ſaw /: but as for the ſhootes 8 
& 1 & - all 


the which muſt be 
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foote and along the Rocke, you muſt not refuſe the cutting of them 
off how yoong ſoeuer the tree be. The profit comming both of the 
one and the other, is that it aboundeth more in fruit: and this is the 
cauſe why ſome commonly ſayʒ chat he that husbandeth and ordereth 
it with care and taking of paines about it, helpeth it forward in the 
bringing foorch of his fruit: as alſo he which manureth it as it carneſt-. 
y crauerh : but he that eutteth dow ne ſome boughes off from it, com- 
lleth it by all manner of meanes to become fruitfull; ſreing the 
nature of the Oliue tree is ſuch (as Quintilian ſaitb) as that it being 
cut off and made bare of boughes and high mounting tops, it ſpread- 
eth rounder and broder, and putting foorth moe boughes, doth alſo 
beare the more fruit, becauſe the propertie of the Oliue tree is to be 
ranke, either in boughes or in fruit. It hapneth ſometime tothe oliue 
tree that it bringeth foorth but one onely bough, exceeding all other 
in beautie and height, When this falleth out it muſt be cut off without 
delay, for this is a ſigne that thetree in ſpace and time will conueigh 
all lus whole workemanſhip that way, and will leaue nothing for ary 
thing elſe: and vpon this will barrennes come in the end. And where 
asthe Oliue tree craueth to be left bare and thin of boughes, and then 
beareth more fruit, yet if the boughes be ſtriken downe with poles 
when the oliues are — downe, it groweth much worſe and goeth 
backward, forſaking and forſlowing his former fruitfulneg. So that 
hereupon you ſee that in gathering of oliues, you may not beate them 
downe with poles, but rather you muſt haue ladders borne vp vpon a 
goates foote, to lift you as high, as that you may gather the oliues 
with your hand. There are ſome countries where the oliue trees doe 
_ reſtand giue ouer bearing for one yeere after that they haue borne, 
and then the yeere after that they beare out of all meaſure, as in Por- 
e and rhe oile that is made of thoſe 1s good in the higheſt de- 
gree. You muſt in any caſe looke to the inconueniences and harmes 


that the oliue tree is ſubiect vnto. Manie times in drie or moiſt places ou tees full 
olive trees are ſpoiled and become all ouergrowne with moſſe, which ef moſſe. 


maſt be taken awaic with one toole or other: fer elſe the oliue tree 
will neither abound in leaues nor fruit. , 


Sometime the oliue tree although it be faire, yet beareth no fruit, The barren 
and then you muſt bore through the ſtocke with a wimble, and put in olive tres. 


good and deepe the graft of a greene bough of a wilde oliue tree, or of 
ſome other oliue tree that is fruitfull, and that vpon either ſide of the 
hole: then afterward to cloſe vp both the ſaid holes with mortar mixt 
wich ſtraw, and the tree as a new made thing will become fruitfull by 
the grafting in of this graft. Others in ſuch caſe doe vncouer the roote 
and renew the ſeate that it ſtandeth in. Againe it may be remedied, 
and the foote not vncouered, with the lees of vnſalted olives, with 
mans vrine that is old, or with the ſtale 8 5 of hogs. | 
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ſecret diſeaſe that is in it, it cannot bring them to a good end to ripen 
peneth the ſtocke muſt be vncouered round 


about, and the lees 
thereto. 


other vermine which ſpoile and cate the rootes, and the remedie is to 


water the foote with lee of oliues. It ſometimes allofalleth out that the 


fruit of the oliue tree falleth before it be ripe : for a remedie whereof 
take a beane that hath a weeule within it, cloſe vp the hole with wax: 
bees rw r . agreene turfe from neere — roote of the oliue 
tree, and ane in it, dauer ner derben and che fruit 
of the oliue — _ fall. 

Aboue allthings, you muſt keepe olive trees from turtle June 
ſtares, and — ſuch like birdes * exceedingly giuen to lico- 
riſhnes. As concerning the oliue tree and oliues, you may ſee more at 


large in the ſecond men, of the oyle in this third Booke. 


The five andthirtith Chapter. 
| Of the date-iree. © 


HE date-trec hath much a doe to beare fruit in cles countriez 
| but and if ir beare, yet it is verie late: it ctaueth to haue a hot 


aire and countrie, or at the leaſt well tempered, and the fruite 
which it beareth, is ripe before the oliue tree be good. Ic delightethin 
a light, ſandie, and vntilled or champion ground: and it is a plant ei- 
ther for Aprill or May, to be lane of a mall plant with ths roote. 
ber, and there muſt aſhes be mingled 
with the earth where it is planted : and to makeit grow and beare 
goodly fruit, it muſt be watered often with the lees of wine. Looke in 
the ſecond Booke. 

Who ſo is carefull of his health let him not eat any dates, or elſe as 
few as pollibly he can, becauſe they cauſe the headach, obſtructions, 
wringings in the belly and in the ſtomacke. And yetnotwithſtanding 
this, they ſtay the fluxe of the belly, and put into ne they 
* and cankrous vlcers of the mouth. 


The 


and then iemutt * 
thus remedied. The tree muſt be vncouered very lowe at the foote 
round about ande let 

eatnes of the tree: tor a little tree craueth but a little. I A A 
——— beareth much fruit or flowers, and notwithſtanding bya 


according tothe: 


{Hae mixt with ſweete water afterward applied 


ik e oliue tree W all bed and falling | 
into a conſumption, which thing may happen chrough wortnesor 
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The fixeandthirtith Chapter. 
x Of the cheſuut-tree, hc 


HE cheſnut- tree is a kinde of tree growing verie great, high 
T and thicke, differing but a little from the walnut-tree, it bea- 
reth a verie profitable fruit, and which hath not his like, whe- 
ther you reſpeC the ſhape, his nature, or the nouriſhment that it af- 
foordeth vnto man, as is to be ſeene in Awnergne, Sauoye, Perigueux, 
and Limoſin, and eſpecially in the countrie of Lianneyſe and Dan nbi- 
me, where the great chefnuts grow: in wluich countries, acids in 
Parigord. the greateſt parts of the forreſts are of cheſnut trees, and an 
infinit number of people liue not of any other thing bur of this fruit, 
eating it ſometimes boiled, ſometimes roaſted, ſometimes made 
into bread, ſometimes into broth with milke, ſometimes in meale 
baked after another ſore. Likewiſe nature ſeeing the proſit that re- 
dounded vnto men from this ſo profitable a fruit, hath fenced and ar- 
med it wich ſtrong harneſſe and ſuch mightie armour as that it goeth 
for proofe, both againſt the tooth of the beaſt, and beake of the birds, 
ſo long as it is kept within his vppermoſt cote and prickly couering ; 
yea and furthermore ynder this tinde and pilling when it is taken 
away, with another rinde that is good and hard, and with another that 
is more ſoft and ſine for the better preſeruing of it. This tree pleaſeth 
it ſelfe with ſuch a ground as is lying vpon the North and being moiſt 
rather then drie, or ſtanding vpon the South, for as much as it louet hi 
the ſhadow better then the open ſunne; the valleies better then the 
mountames; a ſoft ground better then that which is hard and maſſie, 
and a light ground, and yet not a ſandie or elayie. To haue good ſtore 
of cheſnuts, it is better to ſow them then to plant them, and that in a 
well digged and ſtirred ground being alſo neat and well battled, and 
that in the moneth of March, ſetting them in the earth a foote deepe 
the ſharpe ende vpward, fower or ſixe of them togither taken out of 
great and ripe cheſnuts, and euerie hole diſtant from another, the 
pace of a fadome: and two or three yeeres after to plant them in 
e other places fortie foote a ſunder euerie one from another, and 
that in reſpect of the great compaſſe which they take with their bran- 
ches on euerie fide. If you would haue it to grow of a branch, it muſt 
be ſuch a one as hath roote: for to make it grow of it ſelfe by pricking 
don ne into the earth ſome ſcience, it will heuer be. Wherefore the 
moſt certaine way is to make it grow of the fruit it ſelfe, pricking it 
downe into the earth, as hath beene ſaid: notwitliſtanding, it may 
e or multiplied burying and finking ſome of his new ſhoots 
in the earth. It taketh likewiſe if it be grafted inthe clefe or in the ca- 
non or gunlike graft, and that in Mar * ang May vpon it ſelfe, 
"WR 4 


or 
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or vpon the beech tree or ypon the willow, but it then ripeneth verie 
quickly, and beareth a fruit of a ſharpe and vnpleaſant ks 
Cheſnuts mult be gathered in Autumne,and kept till their rindes 


The gathering . ; W , g 
ofellqaut. be becoine of a verie bay colour and caſt out their fruit. Howber if 


one would * them a long tune, it were better to beat them downe 
wich poles whiles they be greene, and not to tarrie till they fall to the 
ground: for thoſe will not keepe aboue fifteene daies if they be noi 


* 


preſently dried in the ſmoake. 


7. rd.. n conerthem with commꝶm 


_— nuts: for the common nu ver to drie and inuade the excre- 
mentous moiſture of all things, whereunto it is applied: or elſe to ga- 
ther them reaſonably ripe in the decreaſe of the moone, and to put 
them ina coole place in ſand, or in ſome veſſell: but let it Rand conti- 
hually in the coole, and ſo well ſtopt as that no aire may get in, for 
otherwiſe they will be ſpoild and rotten in a ſhort time. 

FT ue fai reſt beſt fed and moſt pleaſant cheſnut of all others, is that 
whieh groweth in the countrie of Lyanuoiſe, and are called great cheſ. 
nuts ol Lyons : or elſe I know not as yet from whence they haue taken 
their name. But how ſoeuer it is, beſides the profit of the nouriſnment 
and ſuſtenance which the cheſnut . : the che ſnut tree is of 
great vſe to make veſſels of, as caske to put wine & other drinks into, 


to build N alſo conduit pipes,pilers, and infinit other 
s for vi | 


things about buildings, w_— vines, pales and railesfor 
parkes,gardens,and orhefrſuch places. | | 

The lraues of The leaues of the cheſnut tree afterthey be fallen are gathered 

theebefuwt tree. vp before any raine come to touch them, and ſerueth for litter for cat- 

; tell, which beeing thus turned into dung ſerueth to manure with- 

all: many vſe them to fill featherbed tickes withall, and call them 

mockingly by the nickname of parliament beds, becauſe the leaues 

make a noiſe , hen you lye dom ne vpon them, when you riſe 

vp from them, or when you mooue your ſelfe any manner of way to 


| or fro. | | PRs 
The aſkezefthe „ The aſhes of the woodof cheſnur tree is not good tomake lee 
heſuut +4 of, becauſe it ſpotceth and ſtaineth the linnen ſo mightily, as that ſuch 


| nes will neuer be got out. | | 10 
The hardnes f Cheſnuts with vineger and barley flower applied in manner af 
wemens breſt;, a eataplaſine vnto womens breſts which are hard, doe make the ſame 
ſoft — with ſalt and honie, they are applied vnto the bitings of 

mad dogs: the rindes or skins thereof are put many times in lees 
which are made to colour tlie haire yellow: their red inwarde rinde 
which lieth ne xt vato the wilite kirnell, being drunke the weight o 
and of blood, as 


two drams, ſtayeth all manner of fluxes of the belly 


alſo the whites of women wich equall quantitie of Iuorie. Cheſnuts 


| 4 | 
in as much as they bewindie, they prouoke men to luſt: being eaten 


exceſſiuely 
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exceſliuely they cauſe the headach; they ſwell and harden the belly, 
and arc of hard digeſtion : ſuch as are roaſted vnder aſhes are lf 
hurefall, then the raw or boyled ones, eſpecially if they be eaten with 
pepper and ſalt or ſugar. 222 5 | | 
The ſeuen and thirtith Chapter. 
Of the Pine-tree. | 


HE pine-tree craueth a ſandie, light, and ſtonie ground, and The pine REY 


= therefore it groweth ger) in outcaſt and contemned plots, 
ſuch as there are many of by the coaſtes of the maine ſea. It is 
planted in the moneth of October and Nouember, and it is not 
to he tran(lated till after that it hath beene three yeeres planted, and 
then it mult be ſeated in a well digged place, and in an earth wel ma- 
nured with horſe dung. This tree hath a nature contrarie vnto the 
walnut tree, becauſe it cauſeth to thriue and proſper whatſoeuer is ſet 
ynder the ſhadow of it; againe it is not ſo comberſome, as to keepe 
away the ſunne and tliè winde from the things that ioyne next vnto 
it or vnder it. The pine kirnels (for to be kept) muſt be put in new 
pots full of earth togither with their ſhels. 

Such as haue weake lungs, or are growen leane by ſome long 
ſicknes, muſt go a taking of the aire into the forreſts, where there are 
ood ſtore of pines, bicauſe ſuch aire is very profitable for them. Their 
5 ſteeped in warme water to take away their oy lie qualitic and 
ſharpnes, being often eaten do cure the ache of the ſinewes, the ache 
ofthe backe, the palſey, benummednes, trembling ofthe parts, weak - 
nes of the lungs, ſhortnes of breath, vlcers of the lungs, vlcers of the 
remes and ofthe bladder, the ſcalding of the vrine, and make fat ſuch 
as are leane and waſted, ſtir yp luſt in ſuch as languiſh and are weake 
vntothe worke of venerie : they cure the gnawings of the ſtomacke, 
taken with water of plantaine or iuice of purſlaine. The new nuts of 
the pine tree diſtilled in a limbecke, make a ſingular water to take 
away the wrinkles of the face, and to ſtay the exceſſiue great grouth 
of womens breaſts, if you apply a linnen cloth ſteeped in this water 
vnto them. See in the ſecond Booke. a 


The eight and thirtith Chapter. 
Of the plum tree. 


6 


HE plum tree is a common and ordinarie tree, a reeing with 2 plumtree, 


1 all countries of whatſocuer. conditions, howbeit the damaske 
plum tree is more cheerefull, and pleaſeth it ſelfe better in a drie 
countrie and hot aire, then it doth elſe where. The plum tree will 
grow eaſily, and increaſe infinitely, for and if it be once brought into a 
| Es Oo 
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lot of in a ſhort time it ſeazethir ſelfe vpon the whole place, 
and if it be planted on the one fide of a wal, it wil leape within a ſhore 
time after vnto the other ſide of it, and ſo placeththe wal in the midſt: 
it deſireth not to be dunged, bicauſe the dung maketh the fruite to 
mould or rot, and eaſily to fall downe : but it woulde be oft digged at 
the foote round about, as far as the — of his rootes, ſtreteheth: 
and watered in dry weather. It groweth vpon a ſtone buried a foote 
deepe in the earth that is fat, and that in Nouember or Februarie, ha- 
uing ſteept the ſaid ſtone for three daies ſpace before you ſowe or ſet 
it in lee, or longer in a compoſition of cinnamom water, if you would 
haue it to yeeld any aromaticall ſinell: ot elſe ofa meere plant hauing 
a roote in a pit a little digged, bicauſe it graſpeth not much grounde 
wich his foot, but yet it muſt be good Kar) and eaſie to be pearced 
round about, for the affoording of an eaſie and plentifull ſeate vnto it. 
It growerh alſo in proſperous ſort if it be grafted after the ſcurcheon- 
like faſhion, either vpon it ſelfe or ypon the ſweete cherrie : or elſe in 
the eleſt, and that be ſides the two former, vpon the apple trec,almond 
tree, peach tree, and ceruiſe tree: of all which ſorts of grafts, that is the 
beſt which is vpon it ſelfe, or vpon the ſweete cherrie tree: for all the 
reſt are but meanes to cauſe the plum to degenerate from his na- 
ture, & to become baſtardly, as wel in their ſhape as in their taſte. The | 
ficteſttime to graftthem is in Februarie or in March, and then rather 
in the ſtocke then in the barke. | 
There is a certaine kinde of ſcab which doth take hold of it, and 
that either by letting the gumme to ſtande and hang about it, and to 
waxe old, which it cafteth foorth, or elſe by reaſon of the moſſe which 
it gathererh, and for that cauſe it would haue his gumme taken away 
at the beginning of colde weather, and the moſſe rubbed off with a 
rough linnen cloth, or a moſſe rubber of horſe haire, and this at all 
The plomere times. There hapneth hkewiſe vnto it an vndiſpoſednes, through the 
owt of frame, fault of the gardener, not caſting the ground about the foote, or cut. | 
ting off the rotten and — woode : whereuponit turneth in and | 
rowleth it ſelfe vp into ſmall balles, ſometimes in one place, ſomtimes | 
in moe, and this is a diſeaſe which being neglected, dorh ſpread it ſelfe 
in the end, all ouer the tree, from one end to another, and bringethit 
wholie to deſtruction: and therefore ſo ſoone as you ſhall ſee the ſick | 
tree in this ſort to crumple and runne vpon heapes, you mult cut o a 
very cleane all the bcughes thus diſeaſed, whereof it would be mur- ] 
' 
l 
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(| dered and kild, euen to the ſound and whole branches, and withallto 
4 order and husband it in all good ſort about the foote, to the ta- 
| king away of this evill humour, which in this manner crooketh and 
The langui- Cauſcrh to turne round his wood. There hapneth alſo ſometimes by 7 
Mig plumtree. reaſon of ſome ſecret cauſe, that it ſolanguiſheth,asthar it giveth ouer 
to beare fruite: for the putting of it in hart againe, you mult lay my 
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his rootes, and caſt ypon them the lees ofoile mingled with water, or 
elſe the ſtale of oxen, or mans vrine, or caſt vpon the rootes the aſhes 
of vine branches throughly boiled. | 

All plums ingenerall are colde and moiſt more or leſſe, the 
ſweete ones leſſe, the ſowre and ſharpe ones more. 

The ſweete plums haue vertue to looſen the belly, and yet they Taras 
will purge more ſtrongly, if at ſuch times as when the plum tree er 
is yoong, there be taken from it ſome part of the pith of the ſtocke, or 
elle of one of his boughes, and the place filled vp againe with ſcammo- 
nie. They will in like manner procure ſleepe, if you put into the ſaide Sleeping plums. 
emptied places the iuice of mandrakes or opium. Sharpe and tarte 
plums are giuen to ſtate the belly. There is great accounts made in Plums of Brig- 
Pronence of the plummes of Brignoles, by reaſon of their pleaſant 
taſte. In France throughout and euery where elſe, there is ſpecial ac- 
count made of damaske plums, which are of three ſorts, the blacke, 
red, and violet colour , all of them proouing very excellent in the 
countrie of Tourraine, for from thence are ſent throughout all France 
of them dried, which are vſed at all times. The plums of Pardigoine 
are likewiſe greatly eſteemed by reaſon of their plumpnes and plea- 
ſant taſte. Furthermore, dates are very rare and ſearce in this coun- 
trie, namely thoſe which cowe neere to the dates of other 
countries, which are more pleaſantly reliſhed then any other. Some 
likewiſe make accounts of Rhemiſs plums dried, by reaſon of the 
pleaſant tartnes and ſharpnes which they haue. 


The nine and thirtith Chapter. 
Of the pomegranate tree, 


F bo pomegranate tree is a tree of little hubanding, celding ſmal 7 he pomegra- 


| delight to the ſight, by reaſon of his ill fauoured branches and etre. 

| boughes: ſaue ſo long as it is bearing his fruite before it come to per- 
fect ripenes, and yet put out, quartered, and as it were laid open to 
the ſhew, out of his coate and couering, this tree is the moſt delight- 
ſome to be hold of all others: the frame and faſhion of whoſe flower 
and fruite being well conſidered, is a worke of nature right admira- 
ble: there is not that raine, that ſeorching heate of the ſunne, nor yet 
almoſt that fading and decaying old age, which can cauſe it to forgoe 
his goodly ſhewe of rubies; and yet notwithſtanding how famous a 
thing ſoeuer it be, it groweth without any dainty or delicate handling 
and looking to, and that ſometimes at the foote of a wall, ſometimes 
in the midſt of a heape of ſtones, and ſometimes amongſt the hedges 
by high waies ſides. It is true that it craueth a hot countrie, and where 

it may not be debarred of the ſunne, and if it happen to be ſet at anie 
time in a fat grounde, it maketh his beſt aduantage of it, being @ 5 

| reſpe 


Pomegranate 


T he ceruiſe 
Free, 


we haue ſpoken before. And 
if it be in ſuch a countrie as is fit for it, you neede not to thinke either 
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reſpectlike vnto the oliue tree, whereof 


ofthe digging or vnderdigging of it: for it reckneth not of ſeeing it 


ſelfe ſet in a great heape of ſtones, as neither to breake croflewiſe 
through a ruinous wall, neither ceaſeth it for any ſuch thing from 
bringing foorth his good and pleaſant fruite: but in cold countries 
where it hardly groweth it woulde be digged and husbanded about 
the foote twiſe a yeere, tliat is to ſay, in Autumne and in the ſpring. It 
will grow either vpon rootes or of er the cleft, and that vpon 
it ſelfe, about March or Aprill: but and it you will plant it vpon ſome 
branch that hath rootes, you muſt chooſe ſuch a one as is a handfull 
thicke, and make it a delightſome and fine moulded pit. Some would 
haue it thruſt into the earth with a ſtake by it, as is vſuall in ſetting 


. willow plants, butI cannot finde that this way of thruſting it dow ne 


thus into the earth doth prooue to any good. The Pomegranate tree 
will not looſe his flower, it when as it is flowred you compaſle the 
ſtocke about with a ring or hoope of leade, or wich tlie old flough of 
an adder. 

The wine of pomegranates is made ofthis ſort: you muſt take 
the ripe kernels cleane and free from their skins, and put them in the 
preſſe, here they muſt be preſſed by and by: ſome ſtraine them 


through bags made for the purpoſe: ſome cauſe them to be put into 


veſſels vntill it be well fined : in the end they power oile vpon them 
that they may not corrupt or grow ſowre. | 

The poinegranate apple put in a pot of new earth, well eouered 
and lated with elaie, ſet in an ouen, and inthe end ſo well parched as 
that it may be made into powder : then ſuch powder taken the 
weight of halfe a crowne with red wine, doth helpe the partie mar- 


uellouſlie that hath the bloudie luxe. The innermoſt flowers of the 


omegranate made vp in conſerue with ſugar, haue an incredible 
— to ſtay all manner of fluxes of the matrix, whether white or red, 
taken in the quantitie of halfe an ounce with the iuice of ſowre pome- 

ranates or red wine, or water wherein ſteele hath beene quenched; 
as alſo to ſtaie the bloudie fluxe, the ſhedding of nature, the fluxe 
of the guts or of the ſtomacke. The kernels of ſowre pomegra- 
nates dried, made into powder andaftermingledthe weight of an 


ounce, with a dram of fine powdred frankincenſe, and two drains of 


this powder taken euery morning, do ſtay the whites, 
The fortith Chapter, 
Of the cerniſe tree. 


* ceruiſe tree as wel the male as the female,delighteth in a cold, 
moiſt, and mountainous place, but in a hot and plaine plave it 


thriueth 
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thriueth not. It muſt be ſowen of the ſtones, and ſome plant it of 
ſhootes in Februarie and in March. It is graftedin the end of March 
and Aprill, vpon it ſelfe, vpon the thorne or quince tree, & vpon the 
peare maine tree in the barke or ſtocke: it mult be oft digd and wa- 
tered, and let him that can, lay dung vnto the foote of it mingled wich 
aſhes, and that in very deepe pits. 

Ceruiſes are gathered in autumne before they be ripe, they are 

athered by handtuls tied together: or elſe they are jor. i laid vpon 
Cw toripen them: for otherwiſe they are not fit to be eaten be- 
cauſe of the harſhnes. | 

The wood of the ceruiſe tree is very ſolide, cloſe, and hard, and 
therefore in great requeſt to make tables of, and other houſe imple- 
ments: as alſo to make goades and whips for neatherds. 

There is wine made of ceruiſes, as there is of peares. Ceruiſes haue e of the 
force to reſtraine fluxes of the bellie: and for this.cauſe they may be 
dried in the ſunne before they be ripe, and afterward vſed. 

He who hath ſometimes beene ſubiect vnto the biting of a mad Madnes, 
dog or otherwiſe, muſt not ſleepe or reſt ynderthe ſhadow of the cer- 
viſe tree: for it he doe, it will hazard him to caft him into his former 
madnes: ſuch is the force ofthe ceruiſe tree to raiſe vp, renew and re- 
mue a qualified and appealed madnes. 


The one and fortith Chapter. 
IEA Of the Corneile tree. 


HE corneile tree which the Latins call Cornw (fo called becauſe Of the corneile 

his ſtocke is of ſuch knottie and ſolide wood as that it ſeemeth to ee · 
be horne) as well the male as the female, delighteth to be planted in 
a fat and ſandie ground, and as for other things it would be planted or 
grafted after the manner of the ceruiſe tree: in any caſe it muſt not be 
planted neere ynto where bee-hiues ſtand, neither yer ſuffered to 
row there of it ſelfe: becauſe that bees hauing caſted! of the flowers, 
ll into a flux of the bellie and die thereupon preſently: but the con- 
trarie falleth out in men, who by hauing eaten of the corneile tree 
berries, or ofthe conſerue made of the flowers or fruit, doe fall into a 
toſtiuenes. The fruit is long and round, faſhioned like an oliue, and is 
not ripe before autumne, and then it becommeth of a red colour or 
the colour of wax. This fruit containeth in the pulpe of it a ſtonie 
bone. Some inake of the pulpe or fleſh a confection like vnto marma- 
lade with ſugar, and it is very ſingular in bloodie fluxes and the ſtaying 


of womens teres. 


The 


Of the iuiub⸗ 


eres, 
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The two and fortith Chapter. 
Of the Iuiube tree. 


HE Iuiube tree is a tree that is verie rare and ſeldome ſeene in 

1 France, but much in the countrie of Prowence, eſpecially about 
Dupont, S. Eſprit, and in Languedoc. This is a tree of great reach and 
compaſſe both for lis height and bredth, and naturally it loueth to be 
in hot countries, not ſo much ſeeming to regard the ſoile wherein it is 
ſet: likewiſe in manie places of the ſaid countrie it is ſeene in turning 
waies and publike places; but and if you would haue it to growe in 
cold countries, you muſt not ſo lightly regard it: for you muſt ſee that 
it be ſeated in a good fat ground, and manured with pigeons dung, 


and _y to the ſide of ſome wall, whereby it may haue the reflexe 


ofthe ſouth ſunne, of which you mult looke to giue it the full fruition 
before all other things. Sometimes it groweth of kernels, three or 
fower of them being put into the earth together, and their ſharpe 
ends downward, the holes muſt be a foote deepe, and heaped full of 
cowes dung mingled with aſhes of vine branches, and that in Aprill in 
hot countries, and in May in ſuch as are colde. And when it is once 
growea vp, and become ſomewhat ſtrong, which will be about the 
terme of eighteene monethes or two yeeres after, then you ſhall re- 
moue it into ſome other place with ſuch obſeruations as haue beene 
deliuered concerning others, and concerning the countrie as itſhall 


fall out hot or cold; Some likewiſe plant it of the roote, when it riſeth 


vp into ſhootes which haue ſmall threddie and hairie rootes, looſin 
and pulling them vp gently , together with ſome of the princip 
rootes of the tree, for feare of parting them and their threddie rootes, 
planting the m in pits prepared ſome fifteene daies before, in alight 
ground and that in March. As concerning their ſeiences to make them 


grow, it is not ſo certaine a thing as that it deſerueth the troubling of 


ones head about it: but for grafting of it in the cleft either ypon it 
ſelfe, or vpon the medlar tree, or vpon the quince tree, you may if you 
will: but grafted vpon it ſelfe the Iuiubes will be more groſſe and 


 thicke, and of a more pleatant taſte: as generally all manner of fruit 


is, being grafted vpon à tree of his one kinde. Some will ſay that it 
reioiceth during the time of winter, to bee compaſſed about with a 
heape of ſtones, and when ſommer commeth to haue them taken 
awale: and that it eraueth likewiſe to haue oxe dung laid to the roots 


ofit: but in thoſe countries where there are ſuch gredt ſtore of plants, 
this peece of ſeruice is altogether — * which notwithſtanding 
c 


ts the meanes to cauſe great ſtore of faire and good fruit. 
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as ouerthwart the conicburrowes and heapes of tones. Itgrow- 

eth many times from ynder the foundations of wals. It is like-' 

wiſe to be a countrieman in euery coaſt and quarter, but yet his natu- 
rall inclunation and birth-right is to be in hot countries, or at the leaſt 
temperate: and therefore being inticed ouer into cold nountties it 
mult be much made of and well welcomed when it conuneth there. 
For indeede it muſt be planted in a fat, ſolide and good ſole: of earth, 
neere to ſome wall where he may haue the South Sun to comfort him 
wich a double comfort, and at the approach of winter it muſt be ma» 
nuted, ouercaſt and couered with long ſtrau in the ſtrength of the 
winter, or, elſe well caſed and wrapt about with mats: ĩt mult alſo be 
vnderdigd for the firſtfoure or fiue yceres after his comming and bea- 
ring, and that in March and Aprill. And yet if notwithſtanding all this 
paine & induſtrie taken it ſhall happen to be extremely & rigorouſly 
intreated of the froſt, & that the leaues ſhall begin to eg 09%. 
the wood to wax blaeke, then you muſt adde more (tore of earth vn 
to it at the foote and ſtrengthen it there, in the N 
and 


that the cold put foorth and begin to be dealing the ſame yeere : 
the dung will haue kept the rootes and claſping gripes in force 
whole vntouched, and ſo it will not faile to put Dach wich ſpeede 
new ſhootes and ſprigs in aboundance, which, will be fit to m phe 
and R the winter following in the ſaid moneth of March, at 
which time the ſap. draweth vp vnto th barke, if ſo be that you de- 
fire to haue gre e. It taketh alſo of a branch, foreſeene that it be 
ſet in a fat and blacke earth which is moiſt. The time to ſet it of roote, 
plant or branch, is either in Autumne or in the ſpring, It is ſowen in 
the ſame ſeaſons a foote vnder ground and foure berries: together: 
and when one yeere is paſt, you muſt plant it where you will haue it 
to abide. In any caſe you may not ſow it or plant it neere vnto any of 
the latiee worke or climing OY frames made for the vine, 
much leſſe neere ynto the plant it ſelfe, becauſe that the Bay tree is 
altogether enemie vnto the vine, as well in N of his ſhadow, as 
_ ef lus heate, which draweth away all meanes of grouth from the vine. 
Looke inthe ſecond boolſee.. revel. Ln | 

The leaues of the Bay tree doe preſerue, keepe vncorrupt and 
make faſter the fiſh that is fried, e that which is fried in oile, 
laying them by beds one vpon an other: t 2 performe in like maner 
the ſame good vnto drycd figs, damaske or fraile railing, if you ſtraw 
of them amongſtthe ſaid raiſins in the fraile. 


You 


SOLO (UA eee bn 211 24.21 sei: 
15 bay tree is very common ſee ing it grotwveth in an ground, 7. 


4 


conſidered, 


doe keepe che corne 
— 
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Younuſt obſerue as well in the leaues of the bay tree as in thoſe 


ofthe Iuniper and Elme tree, that they being caſt into the fire doe 
„ heme crackle, and that the cauſe of this is for that they take fire 
before their ſuperfluous and raw moiſture be conſumed and ſpent. 


— * nTheleaues of the bayitree dryed and rubd one againſt at 


ifchere be put bet ixx theim a little powder ofbrimſtone,doe caſt out 
ſpatleles of fire, as doth the ſteele and the ſtone, in like manner doe 
luis leaues. Ihe boughe of bay tree ſtuckedowne in arable ground 
milde w and blaſting. Some are of opinion 
will turne away from thoſe houſes and 
bay tree boughes, whether i it be 
the chamber floores,or — e at the doores or rh: 

The tender cro 1 · bay tree boild with flowers of Lauander in 
wine do heale har of hearing and noiſes in the eares, if the vapour 
be taken thereat with a funhel: theVunls bei 
e, if you lay the baies pf the Laurell trees very hot vnto 
the e crowne ofthe head, wich weight of Cumin, lſope, 
organic and Euforbium mixt together with hony. The baies of laurell 
wich wheat bran, Iamper berries and garlike heated ina hot 
ng pany ſprinkeled with — laid to the fankes,doe prouoke 
orine. If women with child and neere their accompts,doe 

ar tuery night going to bed ſeauen laurell baios or voy derne, they 
thal — a more eaſie trauaile and delivery, | 


7 rFbe ſover and ſorith Chapter. 
"+ * What ſpace muff be left berwixt fruite t trees when” m—_ 


"rhe are 'remooneld. 


fallen is againe reſto- 


"+ 


1 — fitly appoint * of trees, and cheir . 


ces one from another, in reſpect of the trees themſelues, compa- 
D an other: you — firſt conſider the height, fulnes of 
the leaues and boughes, and ſpreading of the ſame, code as cue- 
rie fortoftree dothordinarily grow and atteine vnto: and beſides the 
ordinarie how b wry. ing aboundance of nouriſhment the 
tree may exceede x pr ſurpaſſe it ſelfe in height and bredth, for that 
fruite trees would not be incombred aboue head or ouer his to „but 
would haue the breathing and blowing of certaine windes at li ertie, 
and with ſufficient ſp KS, was to light vpon them, and withall 
the fruition and — of the ſunne: in al which points, the vnequal 
proportion of one tree vnto another in height or bredth doth offer ga 
and hinderance. And yet further, if they would haue their 1 n, 
and plyings to and fro to be free, that ſo 2 may play at libertie 
4 * — 
trouble one another, if 


care 


when the winde toſſeth them, how Ab 
greatnes of the neighbourtreesdi 


| | 


the Comityie Funmè. In 
care and aduiſe be not taken in the firſt planting of them? And there. 
fore you muſt haue regard and caſt an eie about you for this cauſe, that 
ſo you may well and profitably appoint out your diſtances and ſpaces 
berwixt one and another: for in good andfat groundes, where trees 
may grow much you muſt allow more ſpace then elſew here: and fur: 
ther you muſt note, that one tree planted well at libertic, whatſoeuer 
the place be of it ſelfe, doth fructiſie and beare a great deale more. | 
— — minde to plant thicke and groſſe trees al on a row, and vp- The ſpace and 
on high waies and againſt the hedges of feldes, then you muſt leaue inc be- 
chem ſome thirtie fiue foote of ſpace one from another, but and if you . 
intend to — manie rowes in one and the ſame place then youtijuſt 
be ſure to le aue fortie five foote ſpace bet wixt euery two, and as much = 
betwixt one ranke and another, thatſothe boughes may the more 
freely ſpread themſelues euery waie vpon their emptie and vacant 
de.. 714 (119 192590" v9 
As for peare trees, apple trees and others of chat bignes, if 
plant onelie one rowe "As ſides of your field hedges — 
it will be inough to allow twentie feete betwixt one and another: but 
and if you ſet tworowes'vpon the edges of your garden alleies, then 
you mult allow them ſome twentie ſiue feete bet ixt one and ano- 
ther euerie waie ſquare, in ſuch ſort, as that as well the alley, as the 
ſpace bet wixt euerie to trees on either ſide row. wake'a pe 
quare of fine and twentie feete in euetie — if tho di 
lowed them be of leſſe quantitie, then it muſt beſomewharan 
and helped by not plant ing of them euerie one right ouer one againſt 
another, but as if you ſhould wrap and lay them vp one within ano- 
ther to let the full and plante d place of the one fide ſtand ouer againſt 
the voide and empty ot the other. Some would that there ſome 
ſinall trees be planted amongſt thoſe great trees which you thus fer 
about the alleies for the times whiles they are in growth, but this 
would not doe well if either they ſhould be ſuffered to continue there 
alwaies (becauſe it would breake the rule and precept deliuered be- 
fore touching ſuch courſe :) neither yet if they ſhould: be taken vp 
afterwards: and the reaſon is becauſe they dra away and eate vp 
the iuiee and nouriſhment of tlie earth, which ſhould whole be im- 
ploied in growing and 1 thoſe which are intended for the 
incloſing and defending of the alleies. been 
If you ſhould goe about to plant a whole field or quarter of your 
eee e e fruit trees, ſuch as are before named, you muſt then 
ſet them checker wiſe, and allo chem berwixt, twentie and thireie | 
foote of diſtance the one fromthe other euerie waie, that is to ſay, 
from tree to tree, and from row to row. | 
Plaum trees and other trees bearing ſtone fruit, and being of the linie 
like ſiae of bignes will not adinit vnde r fourteene or fiteene 2 di- 
1-3: 001 nce 
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Sweet cherrie 


11 iam 
Common or the The 


— and 
eight and nine foote in your greene — — orchard, and be- 


To remone, 


To water, 
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3 hewlaehorts ee 


if you will onely pl 
the fides of 9 ten! yn 


alleies, then neede 

—— 1 2 muſt looke —.— 
portion or vhatſoeuer other 2 — ſer done to your ſelfe, doe 
'anſwere the Nie of the length of the place intended to 


. eee cherrie trees doe looke to hats 
N of diſtante bet wixt ten and twelue foote, but and if they 
e co 


to allow —— 9 — ery 
leſſer trees, as cherie trees, quince nut tre 
ſuch like are ſufficiently” A if they INT ſer diſtant — 


waar ark alleies and garden rowes. When you would plane 
two rowes, either of them of { cuerall kindes of trees, [tion ſet the leſ⸗ 
ſer on that ſide that the ſun that een of the 


erben nopdiſiduaticage chew 
The fiue ale Chapter. 
Ober precepts about ibe planting of fruit trees. 


— e peare trees and plum trees one with an other, it will 
5 ſet the plum trees towardes the ſun: for peare trees 
doe better indure — and 1 of the ſame. 


When you ſhal take vpa tree to it elſe where, take a great 
— hop the foote, and together with the roote as 
much ofthe carth — HOY for beſides that thus 


the rootes doe not loofe their bed, they finde themſelues otherwiſe 


alſo inſinitely better contented, when they carty with them the earth 


alte adie reclaimed and familiar vnto them, then and if they ſhould 
be conſtrained in their new lodgj ogg to ſtoupe and conforme them- 
ſelues to the earth which they there finde. For as for wateri 


ofthe totes in pulling of them vp, to the raiſing vp of the more e 


it is as good as nothing, but rather doth much hurt, be- 
cauſe that thus wet earth being within the new hole be commeth ſtiffe, 
and hatd, which cannot but greatly offend the rootes of the tree re- 
mooued: for the very remoue doth aſtoniſh and blur theim ſo, as that it 
maketh the pointes of their rotes as it were blunt, and to haue their 
mouthes ſtopt, ſo as that they can neither draw vnto them, or elſe goe 
arent unt, ſo that if they finde not the earth of their new 

light and crumly, as that they may pearce it without ſtrai- 
I — and conuay themſelues any way, either the tree 
continueth ene without taking, or elſe it dieth right out. For the auoi- 
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And when you ſhall ſet dou ne your trees in their pits,you muſt 
free theit rootes from being intangled one with another as much ag 
you can, and make them all to dra dow nwward, not ſuffering any one 
of them to turne their endes vp Ward: and it is not needfull that they 
ſhould be ſet ſo deepe into the earth for it is 2 that the rootes be 
laide in fo deepe, as that the earthmay couer them halfe a foote or 
there about; if the place be not very ſchorehing and ſtony: and you 
muſt not fill yp your pit, but Teane a hollow rounde about the tree 
with ſome open paſſage or conduit, that ſo the raine water ſtaying 
there may be conueighed vnto the roots of the tree. 

When your trees ſhall be ſpred inthe pits,andrhe rootes there- 
of orderhy laide at large, Weigl dow ne vpon them eaſilie with your 
foote, and after mingle well manured earth with a part of that — 


the pit, and ſtraw this vpon your rootes, cauſing the ſmalleſt of it to 


well vpon and in the 


The pri 


downe of trees. 


fall dow ne amongſt them; but lay not the graſſie ſide of the earth to- 


vards them, for that might ſet them in too great a heat: you ſhal min- 


one earth wel with the other, and fo fill vp the whole pit. And 
there be any wormes in the earth that you'ſhall put in, then you 
ſhall mingle ſome lee aſhes therewith to kil them, bicauſe they might 
do hurt vnto the rootes. Afterward when your pit ſhall be filled with- 
in halfe a foote, or neere there about, you muſt tread downe the earth 
laces about the rootes, and it is farre better ifir 

be drie in that We for to haue it wet. OF 20 C1] IT 3 
But and if you pricke downe or plant a tree of a prop, ſtake, or 
le without rootes, with a wooden beetle or mallet, make not way 
br it into his hole with another ſtake, but let it make his-owne hole 


for it ſelfe, not leauing it ſuch a depthj of earth to paſſe through, as that 
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fung, lopping, uncauering 
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tree, & they will dorlie like'toyt 


it cannot poſſiblic enrer without ſpoiling his barke: but when you 
driue in the ſtake, tie it in ſueli ſort at the vpper ende, as that it may 
not cleaue in dryuing. d e e a 0 | 
The ſixe and fortith Chapter. 


* 


＋ he ſlochfulland negligent hinde;; ſaith that a tree muſt never 
be touched after it is plantedʒ but a good husbandman ſaith, be 
ſtin dooing one good tune or another vnto the earth and the 
tlie like toyonapymetTr were true indeed that to 
ſay that we may not tod ely the tfee j tyoulde haue ſome coldur af rea- 
ſon, fit were to be vnderſtood of the not vemdduiig of it from: his firlt 
ſeate, it being good and acbording to che nature of the tree: but to ſay 
that we houlde not touch itacallafteritisonce planted, oulde be 
either to prooue negligent; or elſe to be willing nor * ay 
Di: | rul 
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| branchexramedabourthe beginning of December, by taking away 


branches, and ſome part of the ſtocke alſo hen it ſtandeth belunde 7, 10 the eren 
loſſe of lome part of his ſtocke, it may ſet afreſh vpon putting foorth 


it for the ſamereaſon,ifthe ſun enter not in forciblie inough amidſt 


there is cauſe that it ſhoulde be obſerued and marked euer as it gro- 


is the ſame that we call bourgening, Then it appeereth bow neceſſary % t i ment 


he (auntris Farme. 515 
fruite of his trees: for by how much 


ou are the We 
it, and procure it the more good and „eh ach the more 
increaſe will it repay you againe: | 


much fruit,thatſhal not be diligent in 


cleanſing of his trees in winter, 
and in the end of Autumne: for as concerning the taking away of ſu- T. tale bran- 


uous and bad branches, and picking of them, it is molt certaine, ches from trees. 
that a tree that buſieth it ſelfe much, to rowe wood e, muſt haue bh 


ol them ſo many as are ſuperfluous, with the vnneceſſarie woode, ouer 
tall and high boughes, and ſuch as hinder it from making of many 
buds to bloſſome and beare flower: In dooing whereof you may not 
touch the principall branches. Againe, you muſt free Jour trees of 5,9 


others that take away his ſunne: that ſo after ſuch disbranching an 


of new, and that ſo couragioullie, as that it may ſurmount and ouer- 
grow thoſe which before did ouertop it, and take away the ſun from 


the branches ofa tree, but that ſome are ſtill ſhadowed,it commethto 
paſſe that thoſe ſhadowed ones do not beare any fruite, and therefore 


CA 


weth,what branches there be that do oucrſhew and drown the other, 
and to take them out of the way when the leafe is fallen: you muſt 
hkewiſe cut the boughes that looke downward, or which grow croo- 
ked in the midſt of che tree, as thoſe which hinder the growth of it. 
This disbranching mult be done in the decreaſe ofthe moone, when 
there is not either exceſſiue colde wind, or raine, and that with a good 
cutting toole: and not in any caſe when the tree is in his bloſſocnes, 
bicauſe that ſo it might come to paſſe eaſily, that they ſhoulde drie 
away. Yoong grafts andy ta be too ſoone piekt and pruned, leaſt 
they ſhould become tootrolicke and luſtie, pc's vp till in height, 
hauing but affeeble bodie to beare ſo great a head: and therefore they 
muſt be let grow ſtrong about the foote before you do any thing vn- 
to them. | 

It is likewiſe moſt certain, that the dead wood of a tree doth cauſe 2. takedead 
other branches for to die, and fo by little and little the whole tree wood from the 
throughout: or elſe it keepeth the tree from growing & rifing, which tree. 


it is to take away all dead wood, and it may be done either in ſommer i) bogening. 

or winter. This miſchiefe haunteth old trees moſt, or elſe ſuch yoong 1 

ones as the Sun hath come too fiercely againſt, in the place of their i N | 

ſtanding: or elſe by ſome inconuenience of lightning, thunder or tem- fal to rrees. | 
t: or elſe of ſome yenemous bealt lurking at the foote of ir, hauing 


itten and wounded ſome fibrous part of the roote ; or elſe by hauing | | 
L1 2 had | 


To order 4 tree 
in winter. 


ſome other car- 
rion made fa 


to the foot of the 
Free. 


The moſſe of 
recs. 


The time to dis 

rofitable mm- 

rs from hong 
4rees. 


winter, after his great trauell in bringing foorth of lus 
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dae 
had ſome of the branches tainted and wronged by the ſpade or pick- 


axe in the lay ing of it open at tlie foote, or multiplying of it by pro- 
pagation. Nadi i Ne chat chat ſhould be remedied chi 4 a 


e the earth; then that alſo which is ynder the earth, and with 


greater care and diligence: for tlie heat of the earth and dung doth 


ingender yermine at the foote of the tree which eate away the roots; 


or elſe ſometime dung eaſt about it doth miniſter ſuch ſtore of nou- 


riſhment vnto it, as that thereupon it is forced to put foorth ſo great 


ſtore of ſhootes and ſciences, às that theſe doe niake it to miſcarr 


ie, 


without hurting or taking any nouriſhinent from any other of the 


trees: So that then hereby it appeareth that there isneede to dig 
trees at the foote in winter vnto the very quick ofthe earth, and ta 


away from thence whatſoeuer may threaten any danger; and as for 
ſuch number of ſciences to ſee them planted other where, whether 


they be of plum trees, peare trees, apple trees or ſuch other, and 
the end of three yeeres to graft them. And here it ſhall not be ami 


at 
ſſe 


to note that the ſciences of haſell tree being remooued, bring foorth 


the better ſmall nuts. | a 
la like manner the tree muſt haue ſome recreation _ it 


in 


uite, and 


that in this ſort: as b 1 the earth and laying his rootes bare, 


that ſo you may clenſe t 


em, and tliat the raine and the ſnow may fat 


them, which eſpecially and principally hapneth in places that are hot, 
dry, and lying very open vpon the Sun in his ſcorching heate: Fur- 
thermore if the barke of the tree begin to dry away, ſhewing ſignes 


Adead dg or of ſmall ſtore of nouriſliment within; that then you make faſt vnto 


the foote of the ſame tree ſome dead dog or other carion for to re- 
ioyce it withall, and ſome one or other ſcuttle full of good and ſmall 
dung to lay about the foote of it: or onthe eontrary lee aſhes, if ſo be 


that the ground be found too fat and full of wormes. 


The age of the tree will make it to growe full of moſſe : and if 
it be yoong, then too much moiſture will make it moſſie, as alſo 


too much drines: this diſeaſe feedeth vpon a tree and maketh 


* 


leane, as the ſcabbe doth the beaſt. And wee muſt not thinke that 


this can happen by reaſon of the moſſe that is put about and 


E 


boue the wreath of the grafts, The remedie for this, is to lay it open 
at the rootes, as hath beene ſaide heretofore: as alſo to make it cleaue 
in winter wich a kaife of wood or of bone, for feare that the moſſe con- 
tinuing in peace, inne the countrie and in fine deuour the whole 


tree. | A 


He that will haue faire yoong trees, muſt dig about them euerie 


anden off vn moneth, and cut off voproficable and noyſome parts euerie of thoſe 


times, after March vnto October, and ſo long as vntil they be growen 


er 


then 


great: but When they are become great they muſt not be digd oft 


FS KEY 
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chen thriſe a yeere. In winterwhether they 
muſt be taken from theit fete; chat ſo it n 
and put into the pit againe, to che contintiaſſ ret: 
moifture and comfortable inffuence of the heauens, ab we haue ſaide 
before. And in ſommer and whemitis extreme hot, there muſt be kepr 
and gathereda heape of coole datth, about the foorgof cho ſaid tree, 
to heſpe it to au6ide che heat and drought ofthe lid ſesſon >; 
le is beſt to disbranch and prune trees when the ſap beginnerlvto 574, 5; imo es 
_ riſe vp into chem, and en they thereupon heginne to buch and bloſ- pickand prone” 
ſome in ſigne of 8 ſominer, and this time ioſt cdminonſy r 


falleth out about March and April. And in chis buſines you inuſt ſee 
that you cut the ſuperfluous boughes off eloſe by — — bene 95 


ſap t 1ereupoh wi y and by runge out arthetfarge cut, winoly chi 
cinnot ſo happily ſacceed with them which cut trees in winter. 

to preuent that che thicknes of the weightie and great branches; m 

not rent the barke from the tree in falling, cut it firſt — 

the earth, and after got forward to ſa offthe re ſidue vetie cloſe vnto 

the tree, and laſtly put the ſatyed quſt vpon the cus vm 
ſufficient longto cut thein afterward againe in March and April: branches from 
but and if * meane to e great and olde trees 4 irees. 

to the ende they may grow yoong againe hen you perteiue them to 

looſe their — 49 — —ͤ— 

GER e eee wi Hh — pper y oe 

fallen and beforetheir ſap put vpagaine: and in cutting or fawinge 

theſe bougbes, ſeaue 7 the ſtocke; that ſo acre. Au 

gtaft vpon them new ſciences, ſame longer, ſome ſhorter; as the tree 

requireth , being ſure in all your worke to take'away the moſt offers 

din branches, o r bite 
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grafts * 
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dare v er 


ndl b wel and cloſe made vp, 
euen from ig of it into the ſtocke: & when you haue thus 
eee thisſegond:i ee remaining and 
not pul away the ſciences dene of the plant ſo grafte d, vntil 
ſee whether h new woodor noz for perad- 
e yo pla yer being reſerued and kept 
aliue, youmaygtaft agine the thine con id die ot 
* icht bg 942g . 
1 2% 15 1 or three 
les. Lee, then neede, and 
8 vou deſue to cheriſh and to bring to 
cutiaivay thoſe ſuperſluous ſciences, and that verie 
, ur — grafts were graſted, but let it be at 
as the ſap is in the wood likewiſe it will not be amiſſe to 
— of the principall members of the ſhootes and grafts of 
the ficlt yeere if thete be top much put forth, and to ingr aft chen in 
ſome other places : aud-about:fower' or ſiug ye res after that they 
haue beene graftecandtherewithall the grafts well andicloſe growen 
to the'plants;;yeroncoagaine goo ouer your former worke, and take 
away after the lame manner whatſocuer you perceiue of idle reinain- 
der: for it is enough for one tree to haue one good 8 for to 
make luis ſtocke or bodlie of, and eſpecially thoſe y hich haue e 
grafted ſwall pon a galten eee er and be 
tree in tlie end: Barandic che tree Mete grafced:s eh ca 
growne great, and that wath many yy ownay, well it 
er allowance, aecording as qe erg bude requiſite, and 2 
the berter couering againe of the clefts and cuts ae in the 
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handle trees dic them wel for three or fower yeeres or more, namg 


that are growne he come to a 


good ſhapeck their — high 1 


Nude delete e, ſo long as Were 
eee May be done d grefle chem 
5e too. — of — — — hat ſo * he ſang may 
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within them the neſts and egs illers and other ſuch lilte little To rake owey 


, , 


beaſts which are giuen to conſume; 


e eate and ſpoile the leaues, e caterpillers 


tender parts, and fruit it ſelfe from of thetreo r and he ſides do often 


times cauſe to drie away, as alſo to die the whole tree eſpecially 


peare- trees and apple trees, as being more ſuhiedt vnta this vermine, off 
then the other forts of fruit trees. And it is needfullfirthermore to 


rid the ſtockces of al galles and breaches whichthewortresor piſm ers 


haue made there, becauſe that vpon theſe occaſions might follow 
their death and rune 29 & ao F'F/ 


Trees may be cut from the firſt 
March toms" 47 are to giue order that there may no gaſhes be made tree. 
of great depth: and if you cut off the ſciences or ſhootes of the tri 
which bringeth foorth no fruit, and that it be in che decreaſo and 
laſt quarter of the moone, it u ill eauſe n to become fruitfull. And 
when the tree which you haue grafted ſhall haue grou ne great, you 
may take away his ſciences and leaueremayning your g ne. 


. | „ F | on 
f November vnto the ende of 15 rime 46 tut 
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cept in time of very great drought, and then not vpon theirfoore 
and ſtock but in compaſſe about chem, and Sew be mode- 
rately done, becauſe trees deſire to be moiſtened rather by amending 
of them with fat and well manured earth, then wich water: alſo we 


ſee that the fruites which grow in places that are not watered. are or- 


dinarily more ſauorie and keepe longer then thoſe whoſe earth and 
ſoile is drencht with water, how ſoeuer that ſometime the drines ther- 
of be ſuch as that it goth kinder and keepe the fruit from comming to 
his perfect growth and aecuſtomed greatnes.. oY 


If thattrees for ſome yeeres together doe beare more fruis then abb fro 
ordinary, inſomuch as that it is as much or more in number then tlie von a tres. 


leaues, you muſt in ſuch caſe rid them of the third or . ak zin as 
muchas thoſe behind will not onely grow fairer, hut be cauſe allo that 
the yeere after it, will bring foorth moe; then and if thoſe ſnould be 
let alone it would de:: e dende 
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AS all things that dra their force and take their from 
Al. earth, haue ſome perceueranceof that which is good for 
Athem, asthoſerhinges by meanes whereof they liue: ſo they 
haue certaine ſpetiall and particular diſeaſes growing vpon them by 
reaſon of thinges that are contrarie vnto them, as either old age, or 
want, or ouer great abundance of that which ſhould nouriſſi them. 
Wherefore it is no maruell if troes and euery one of them doe now 
and then ſuffer inconueniences, and ſuch as if they be not quickely 
909 LI 4 helpe 
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When a tree groweth not in thicknes and i is long in putting 
- foorth of branches and in riſing on high, after that you haue yncoue- 
red it ac the fooge, at ſucli time as hat beene ſaid before, 
| cleaueaſunder-wany of his roates, but thoſe not of the checfe and 
ee. tynto them ſrines dung mixt with. earths, 
ſometime powre downe: in the place the lees of ſtrong wine, 
—— Like wiſe if it be growne, exceeding moſſie, 
clenſe it of the moſſe, wa agreat woodden nife ta- 
ou hurt not the barke. And in Summer time when 
Et 0 — to dig the earth about the foore 
and rootes of thoſe trees, whichwere.notyncouered.atthe rootes in 
winter, and to mixe therewitli ſome ching to better £5 earth withall, 
whether it be dung or ſome good mould from ſome other place. 


The barren eres 13 Vouſhall make the barrentree fruitfull if you bang amongſt the 


< e aadag loſe fade of Roſy e ſeade and che foote 
A * 5 Mon 

eee eee 
you muſt cut away this infection very neate and cleane at the end of 


winter wich a very ſharpe toole and-afrer put vpon the wound or cut 
tlie dung of xen or ſwine and binde it to en d keepe 


theim allo very eloſe and faſt with oziers, that it being thus aſtned, 
may continue a long time, even whilesthe plaſicrs can Kept ob 


made cleaue thereto. 2973 : e H16. 3; 435 125509 1 


There are but a few trees but they are ſubie& the wormes: 


and ſome more then others, as apple trees; peare trees; and allſuch 


as containe within them a ſweete ſome others leſle, as the bay 
tree, and others which beare Jowre qd: bitter fruites. Sometimes 
theſe wormes grow of the oldnes of the tree, ſometimes of hauing 
taken a blow. Therefore againſt fuchwormes as vſe to bteed in the 
barke of che tree, intheplacewhere youſhalſce the barke ſwelled 
or houen, yon muſt race it u ich a knife and płarce it euen unto the 
od, that ſo hs infe&ing humor may ifſue out and with ſome hooke 
or crooke you ſhall — rhe wormes and rottennes that is within, 
and that with as much ſpeede as yOu cam: after this eee n 
the cut an emplaſter of ox or (wines dung mingled and ſtam- 
ped with ſage and ſome quicke l 5 „ all faſt, and 


there 


ou muſt 
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tbere let it remaine and abide ſo long as it can indure. | 
Il!he lees of wine or groundes of oyle, being caſt yponthe rootes The iaundiſe in 
of the trees that haue the iaundiſe, or elle are otherwiſe any way ſicke re. 
doth them great good. 
Iuhere breed in trees certaine ſmall beaſtes almoſt like to wee- cuil. 
uils , and they are ſoineu hat blewiſh or blacke, and certaine of them 
naue long and ſlꝛarpe pointed peakes or bil, theſe doe great harme 
ografts and other yoong trees: for they cut off yoong ſciences, which 
a yet but tender and put foorth not paſt the length of a finger: you 
. at the height of the day, when you ſhall fee them there, lay 
our hand ypon them very ſoftij without ſtirring the tree: for they 
« themſelues fall downe when one goeth about to take them, bicauſe 
they cannot quickely betake themſelues to flight, and if they let not 
themſelues fall into your hand, then reach vp and take them vpon the 
ſciences with your other hand, bert es N 
For Snailes and antes, lay aſhes or ſaw duſt of wood, or the meale ind (uile 
of lupines at the foote of the trees, aud when the raine hath fallen and. 
ypon it ſtir it vp againe and put alſo. ne vpon it: otherwiſe, ſet cer 
aine ſmall veſſels full of water at the foote of your trees: or elſe powre 
l:esof wine round about them, 3 1 8 
Wbhena tree letteth fall his fruite, you mult compaſſe his ſtocke 74. treethar 
aYout with Iuorie as it were with a crow ne, or elſe with a plate of lead, looſeth bis fruit, 
o which is beſt; you muſt vncouer the rootes of the tree and pearce 
tl em, and put into the hole the wedge made of the wood of a cer- 
ui etree. 
Io hindert he ruſt from hurting of your trees, you muſt ſmoke 47 
the m with ſtraw in the ſpring time and that round about. ruſting of trees, 
When a tree looſeth his flower, or that the leaues doe fall from 7hetree that 
t. j ou muſt vncouer the roots and lay beane ſtraw wet in water round 2 
abo it them. | FV Jr 
The beſt is to looke to caterpillers in the time of winter before Againſt cater- 
that he treesbeleaued, and if you finde any, remnant or remainder pilers. - 
of chm behinde, or their pallaces or round gathered bunches, rake 
them away wit hy our caterpiller crookes made for the purpoſe be- 
fore t 1ey . hatched. Cut not the wood when you cannot come by 
them vich your hand, or, as little as can be, and elenſe tete 
and th oughly in every place, that ſo there remaine not any egs, then 
looke / nderneath at the feere of your trees, and ſee that there be no 
yoong nes, Mhich can ſpin, and haue betaken themſelues thither, 
and ſetl :d themſelues bet ixt the ſciences and the rootes. If there re: 
maine : ny clewes or round battomes of thein in the ſpring, or that 
ſome bli ſting or ſmall raine hath-bred ſome yoong ones, then marke 
at the h eight of the day, their repaire, in which place you ſhall ſee 
them together ypon heapes, whether ir be ypon the armesofthe tree 


» 


or 
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or _ the branches, from which you mult either with olde clothes, 

br elſe withſome large and great leaues held in your hand beat them, 

and kill them euery one, weighing hard vpon them with both your 

handes, and ofrentimes haue recourſe thither and ſpie if you var 

not let ſome of them fall vnto the ground: but beware there ſpurt 

nothing from them in your face, and to the ende they may not breed 

any more, you ſhall tie and make faſt the branches of the ſallow a- 

bout the foote: theſe branches will ſerue likewiſe to make this vers 

mine fall downe ſtarke dead. There breedeth likewiſe a little worme, 

which the inhabitantes of Burdeaux call Quayre betwixt the wood 

and the barke, which eateth trees in ſueh ſort as that it cauſeth them 

5. heſe you muſt kill with an iron wyer probing for them on eue- 

| ry! | ef tlie tree. 5 ee 811 bing en hong 

The oer fru- When atree beareth too much, it mult after that it hath beene 

fulnes Fa tree. vncouered at the rootes, haue diuers of them (ſo they be not of the 

| hace, clouen, andthe water that is within them let out, if there 

e any at all in them, and this will be as good for them or better, then 

en, of blood is for a man: for by this inedicine the life of the tree 
is ren wed. WY 1Y 230 6 3G nn ß 14555 120 

be diſtaſte r The ſickenes of the barke of the tree, commeth of the moiſture | 

the barks of the of the place where tlie, branch is planted, and likewiſe on the contra- 

tree. ry, trees become lame when they be planted in too drie a place. To 


» 


Tame erect. Erepe ta rey. porn the kernell nurceric, and to cauſe themto 
thrive the better, they muſt be coueted a mans height with ſtubble or 
with ſtraw, but the couering mult be borne vp with poles laid long 
and croſſewiſe. CATS HTN 2 

To hafen a tree To haſten and helpe forward a tree in his bringing foorth of fruit, 

* which is long before it beare any thing, you muſt — à hole with a 

fenibef fran. Humble in the thickeſt branch of bis rote; Michout boring of it 
through: and in the hole which you haue made pur a ſtaffe and ſtop 
it vp with wax: afterward couer the foote ouer againe and the tree 
will beare the yeere following. eee eee 
rhedryue of « As concerning treesthathaue beene lately planted and begin to 

. 7 * wither away, if you cauſe them to be digd and'watered you ſhall 
much helpe them: and withall they muſt be kept from heat in proui- 
ding ſome thing which may make them ſhadow, and againſt the cold 
they muſt be couered with ſtra ß. 

To hill wormes S wines dung will kill wormes; as alſo mens vrine put inthe hole 

dad trale Where the wormes are; and quicke lime in like ſort: but and if the 

trees, barke be hurt, then let it be clouen in many places, and likewiſe in the 
foote of the tree a little, in ſuch ſort as that the huntour may run out. 

The breedingof The moiſture oftimes will cauſe wormes to bree de in fruits that 

w . haue kernels: and therefore at ſuch time, you muſt pearce the tree 

wich a wimble, and that thoughout if you doe well, and as neere the 


* 


roote 
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roote as is poſſible, to the end that the humours breeding. the wormes 
may paſſe away. 
It Apples or any other ſuch fruite fall from the tree, cleaue the The fallngof 
roote, and put in the clett a great ſtone or a wedge of wood, apples from the 
i If fruits grow vpward,waſh the foote of the tree, with purcelane 1, 
water or vineger: or powre about it lees of wine: or take tuo partes? W 
of oyle oliue and one part of blacke pitch, mingle them together, 
afterward annoint then, or put aſlies to the foote of the tree, or e 
ſome veſſell full of water about it, or ſome hoope cut and annointed 
with Petroleum: or a little corde dreſt ouer with ſ ines blood, where- 
wich quicke ſiluer hath beene mixt. 
To kill ants from about a tree, you muſt vncouer the earth about Te l ants, 
che tree, and put in place ſome chimney ſoote, and that a reaſonable 
quantitie. Take alſo of che ſawe duſt of the oake, and lay good ſtore 
of it at the foote of the tree, and the raine when it fallerh will either 
cauſe them to depart, or elle they wil die: as for other accidents which 
may annoy and hurt trees, as haile, fogs, or miſts, flies, frogs, and ſuch 
other js ied mo ſecond booke and the bundred. and 
jench chapter. 95500 14) 


2 — ei —＋ and Erich TOR 


FP hee and preſerne the fruits of trees, to be taken — 
5 eaten in tbeir due time and ſeaſon: en 
e en N aud oui ef in. 


LI ſuch skill as man is to haue reſteth not alone in __ well or- 

A the fruite tree, and carefull maintaining of it: but he 
ow wit hall, the keeping and preſeruing of the fruit, ei- 

cher to ſell ĩt when the time is good & fir, or elſe for the vie of his bouſ- 
holde and familie, eſpecially in places where the moſt delicate and 
daintie fruits do grow, as in the countrey of Taurraine, which for this Tae the 
and ſuch ether conſiderations, called the garden of France:wherfore garden of 

ve will intreat Laue 1 8 We of keeping of fruits and we will France. 


8 71 222288 a 
pegncoraie bu 0 waſh Ripe almondes, 
e g, but 


. * 


a *\ $43.1 * 


Tit vil 
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mentous 


ouen, after the bread is drawne out, and 
then pot, that is not glaſed. 


alnuts will continue a long time ſound, if they be couered with To kepe wal- 
in a coffer made of the wood end. 
of waggur tree: or if they bee mingledamongit onions, whereunto 

0 this pleaſure, as that they take from them the greateſt part of 


frawv,or wich their dry leaues,orthur 


they 
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nor yet the pot it ſelfe: or elſe if you put them in gourds every one by 
it ſeife, and hang the gourd in a ſhadowed place, where the fire or 
ſmoke cannot come: or if you put them in a glaſſe pot well topr with 
waxe. Drie hgs will not corrupt if you lay them ypon hurdles in an 


r put them in a ne ear- 


their acrimonie, or ſharpenes. Some ſay likewiſe that they will bee 


kept greene a whole yeere, if when they are gathered greene, they 
laue their coate taken from them and be dipt in honie: and thereup- 


on alſo ſuch honie becommeth ſingular for them which haue vlcers 
in the mouth or tluoate to make gargariſmes offor the ſame. 


Pomegranats will ke epe, if at ſuch time as when they are ripeor 1. keepe pome- 
almoſt ripe, you writh the little ſtalke by which they hang vpon the granates, 
tree: or if preſently aſſoone as they be gathered, they be couered all 
ouer with potters clate, tempered in water, and afterwarde ſet out to 
the ſunne in ſweete oile, in a broad mouthed pot couered and hung 
at the floore of ſome chamber in a cloſe place where the froſt cannot 
come: or elſe ſet in ſome caue vnder the earth: but ſee that they grow 


not mouldie there. In the meane time for the gathering of them, you 
muſt touch them ſoftly with your hande, that ſo you may not cruſh 
them: they keepe very well alſo in ſawe duſt of oake wood, in ſalt wa- 


ter, or ſalt brine. Or elſe you muſt dip thein all ouer in boiling _ | 


pulling them out againe 2 afterwward drying them vpon ſan 


or ſwall grauell, or in the 


unne for the ſpace of eight dates. Some hide 


them ouer head and eares in a heape of corne in the ſhadowe, vntill 


that their rinde be hardned. 


o 


# 
F 


Apples after they haue beene gathered in weather not rainie or To heepe apples» 
cloudie, but faire, muſt be kept ſpred vpon their eies, not vpon their 
tailes, vpon a table couered with corne ftrawzin a colde place, but not 
ma caue (for in ſoch a place they would looſe their ſauour) and where 
the windowes are turned towarde the north, which likewiſe muſt in 
fire weather bee ſet open: or vpon ſtrau e, or in barlie, or in a pot 


done ouer with wax e within, and cloſe couered: ot in an earthen pot 


not pitched, but hauing a hole in the botrome, and yet cloſe couered 
alot, and ſo hung vp in a tree all winter, in which cale the apples will 
continue ſuch as they were put in. Soine wrappe them euery one by 
themſclues in ſigge le aues, and aſter couer them wich lome of white 
potters clay, and with dry lome, and ſet them in the ſunne. Some after 
eue gathered and made choſe of the ſoundeſt, heauieſt, and fai- 
reſt apples, not being yet altogither ripe, doe {era hogſhead in the 


ground, 


p_ 
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ground, round about which they ſettheſe fruites, and eouer them af. 
terwarde with a bed of ſtrawe , laying _ another bed of apples 
es, couering the ſame as before, they continue thus vntill 
the veſſell be full, which then they take out of the earth agaive , and 
ſtop it euery where cloſe, that ſo there may no aire get in thereat. The 
Normans lay them vpon heaps, minding to make their eider thereof: 


In the countrie of Orleans and Toxraine they vſe to dry them in ouens, 


for winter and ſpring time banquets. | 
To keepe med. Medlars are kept in ſmall pitelit veſſels, or put in pots aqgongſt 


lars, pes. | b 
* keepe Oliues are preſerued in ſalt brine, or in a compoſition of honie, 
TY Vineger and ſalt: ſome adde thereunto penniroyall,mints, aniſe, and 


maſticke tree leaues: others ſome the leaues of the bay-tree, and 


others the berries of the bay tre. 

To hepepeares, Peares will keepe a long time, if their tailes be pitched ouer and 
ſo hanged vp. Others put peares into anew earthen pot and powre 
into them cuted wine, or wine from the preſſe, or common wine as it is 
meete to be drunke, vntill the veſſell be full. Others keepe peares 
couered with file duſt, or with the ſaw duſt of wood: ſome put them 


amongſt tlie drie leaues of the walnut tree, or elle in an earthen veſſell 


which is ſcarce baked, and powre in thereinto wine able to be ok, 
and the new preſt liquor of grapes; and ſtopping vp the veſſell we 
and cloſe doe fo keepe it. Some lay them in pits, in a place neere 
whereunto there paſſeth a running water. And ſome divide into 
2 the Euſebiane, rhodine, and bel faſhioned peares, and taking 
ir kernels out of them, drie them in the ſunne, that ſo they may 


haue them good in the ſpring time. 
ro keepe mwl- Mulberries that are cloſe ſtopt vp in a glaſſe veſſell doe keepe 
beries. verie long, ſothat therewithall they haue powred vpon them ſome of 


their owne juice, 


To a Citrons & oranges are kept in ſome eaue vnder the earth ſeparat 


andoreng?. one from another, or in ſalt brine made of veriuice, or veriuice with 
out ſalt, or in manner of a preſerue with ſalt, as the oliues arc kept. 

To heepe pe- Peaches are kept in ſalt brine or in ſweet vineger: or elſe theit 

chez, ſtones being taken away, they are dried in the ſunne, after the maner 
of figs. Some do preſerue them with honie. 

Ts keepe cerni- Oerꝛuiſes are preſerued in ſweete wine: or elſe when —— 

fer, thered,the hardeſtare taken and ſet to ſoften in veſſels of earch full 
almoſt full, couered ouer afterward with plaiſter , and ſet in a pita 
foote depth, in a drie place, and in the face of the ſunne,and afterco- 


and afterward lay them in the ſunue to drie. 


Tre keepe da- Damaske plunis ſhall be put in veſſels, and caſt vpon them ne 
mae lum or ſweete win 
: Wag 


ſtopping the yellels verie diligently and cloſely. 5 


uered with earth. You may likewiſe cut them in pieces in the midſt, 
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The nine and fortith Chapter. 
A briefe diſcourſe of making of drinkes of the inices 


0 44. 


N ſuch countries as the vine cannot beare fruit in becauſe of the 
cold diſtemperature and churliſh roughues of the aire, and wer- 
as notwithſtanding there grow ſingular good fruits and in great 
abundance in recompence of the ſame ( as in Britaine, Normandie,the 
countrey of Mans, Chartraine and Towraine ) although there be the 
meanes to make wine ofa certaine kinde of corne, called bier: yer by 
reaſon of the leſſe coaſt and charges, as alſo by reaſonof the greater 
profit, they vſe to make diuers forts of drinkes of fruits: and to giue 
them their ſeuerall and particular names from the ſeuerall and parti- 
cular fruits whereof they are made. As for example, that which is 
made of apples, cyder or eyter, and ſo the Normans and other coun- 
tries bordering thereupon do call it, as hauing a ſmell or other excel- 
lent qualitie reſemblingthe citron. Perrie which is preſſed out of the 
peares, and ceruiſe wine, quince wine, pomegranatt᷑ wine, mulberrie 
wine, gooſeberrie wine, and ſloe wine, which are made of the iuices 
of theſe fruits preſſed out. And here we are to obſerue that all fruits 
are not fir to make wine of; but onely thoſe which will not putrifie 
eaſily, and haue great quantitie of wine iuice within them, of which 
kinde theſe are whereof I haue now ſpoken. For of cherries there is 
not any wine to be 3 bicauſe their iuice doth eaſily corrupt and 
putrifie verie quickly: neither yet of almonds, eommon nuts, filberds, 
ine nuts, or other ſich fruits, hor they yeeld an oylie and nota wine- 
ke humour. But for as much as we are not determined to ſpeake in 
this place of all theſe ſorts offruit drinkes,but onely of them which are 
called cider,perrie, and earaſie, which next vnto the iuice of the vine 
are the moſt profitable and neceſſarie liquor for the life and health of 
man: we willſer downe before hand a certaine ſummarie, and as it 
were a tranſition and plaine declaration of and vnto as well the ma- 
king, asalſo of and vnto the qualities and vertues of the ſaide cyder, 
perrie and caraſie, and will reterre the Reader vnto the Latine booke 
now long agde looked for from (Monſſer Paulmie Doctor of Philicke 
at Juris, therein to read and learne the intire and perfect knowledge 
of this ſo ple aſant and deligbtſome a' drinke. And to begin ith our 


purpoſed matter, I intend not here to ſtand about the finding out of 
th Lend and deuifout᷑ of this drinke: onely I aill fay that as 

Noe carrieda way with the pleaſant taſte of the iuicewluch he preſſed 

out of the grape of the wilde vine planted by him wasthe firſt inven» 

tour of making and drinking of u ine: ſoa cerraine Norman 2 
lis taſte woonderfully: pleaſed with the delicate and daintie taſte — | 
M45, reli 


The way 
nerall to 
ſuch wines, 
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reliſh of the iuice of apples and peares, inuented the making of cyder 
and perrie : I ſay a certaine Norman, for this is in baſe Normandie, 


called the countrey of Neus, where this drinke had firſt his begin- 


ning. | 
The way then to make theſe kinds ofdrinkes generally, is to ga- 
ther the fruit not all out ripe, and after to let them ripen ſome certaine 
time in the open aire, or to drie in the ſunne, for ep e eee ger wa- 
of their waterie humour, then to breake and cruſh them with 


wy 
— or ſuch other heauie inſtruments, and laſtly to preſſe them 


out: but withall you muſt obſerue this ſpeciall qualitie in certaine a 
ples, which 22 they are 2 Kay | 1 
= yn ſtore of iuice they yceld, though then inde ed it be not ſo 

On the contrarie, wilde peares doe yeeld more liquor and of a 
better taſte, and withall of longer continuance, then doe the tame and 
garden ones. When the juice is preſſed out from the fruit it muſt be 
put into caske for to boile therein a certaine time, and to be ordered 
after the manner of the ordering of the iuice of grapes, as we intende 
to declare more particularly, DT, 


« How Cyder is made, 


The drinkes made of fruites that are moſt commonly vſed, 
are cyder and perrie, which as they are prefſed out of diuers forts 
of apples and peares, ſo are they differing gs well in taſte as in 

nes, For to make your cyder , you mult ſee chat your apples be 
not wilde ones but garden and tame ones, growen and at in or 
chards carefully and diligently dreſſed, kept, husbanded and ordered 
all the yeere long, according to that care and diligence which we haue 
ſaid to be needfull before in n of che orchard, and yet without 
hauing any great regard vnto the place where the orchards are plan- 


ted and doe grow, as whether they be gardens, greeneplots, arable 
ground, or other ſuch like places, alwaies 888 and foreſeene 
What apples are that the ground be good and well ſeaſoned. And aboue all things 
ſure tomate ſuch apples muſt haue a firme, ſolide, and faſt fleſh, accompanied with 


wineof, 


great ſtore of iuice, of a pleaſant ſmell and deligſitſome taſte, and of 


a 2 colour: ſuch eee that followe, the heroct, rud- 
docke, maligar, rambur, fairewife, gaſtlet, clanger, great eye, 
greening, curtaine, grolgraft, rucke, long, lower, and tiveete ken- 
garden globe, notwichſtanding that they be rare and ſingula 


apples, 
and of a more pleaſant ſmell & delightſome taſte than e _ 
8 f 


of apples, yet are they not ſit to make any cidre of, as well 
the tendernes and delicacie of cheir gell, as forthe little and inſuffi- 


e riper they be; the better 


„„ QF Ao Who , ̃œẽrD;./tTt.....ꝓͥh . : ET Sn 


cient 


grow —— hore aries . wbenercoke 
beende mn | 


ber alter ron haue wrong —— 
ſome ſmal raine — — 8 re cho 

e; others yet not which have a 
+4 and dee delicate fle ns: (being kept 
ſome time) —— of nice, and better concocted and 
digeſted by che worke and operation of theirowne naturall heate. In 
the gathering of them there is neceſſarily to bee vſed cudgels and 
poles, except it bee that we ” our hands to them, which we haue 
a purpoſe to io e: there muſt in this buſines allo be choſen ſuch a 


day as is faire, dr ——— full of ſunne ſhine, for if 
ſhoulde be mort out with enen, they woulde rot in their 


—— gathered, they muſt not all ofthe ſodaine be taken in hand 
to be made into cyder, but they wuſt be ſuffered to take a heate in 
ys (asthe Normans call it) and bee kept ſome three weekes or a 
or leſſe, ae cording to their conſiſtence and kinde, ſee- 

—.— in the meane time (at their oe perill) that they rot not: 
aloe y be laide on great hie —— in gardens, or vnder ſome 
open to the aire when it free eth not, or when it freezeth to co- 
— whe newly threſhed, or elſe wirh ſome matrreſles or 
featherbeds to kee pe them from the froſt. Sono during the time of 
che froſt eouer them with linnen clothes ſteeped in water and wrung 
out, and theſe being frozen once themſelues, doe keepe that the aire 
rn pr e 5 ee e 


ne — ie 3 — rowe couered with much white 
mother ſwimming aloft: if they be en, then trouble not your ſelfe 
wich going about to make cyder, for loſt their naturall and ac- 
— ſinelland colour, they haue alſo [oft all their force and ver- 
tue, nd W ane 6 3. of them but a rawe, 


weake, 


The manner of Thereare di 


gebe epſon wen ; ſhallbe 


and come tos 
but rather of the 


ell prepared, 
nes, not ſuch a ond as is 
. _ that der halle and breath 


out a very pleaſant and ſweerefmell; then er. bee high time for 
— ART er, oportunitie if 
| 3 dee due exact ripening, 


eyder that you ſhall preſſe out 
— 3 ſowreout of hand. K 
waies vſed in preſſing out this drink made of a ples 


net 


preſſing . in the countrie of Nenz:ſome do ſtamp them, putting them in 
2 ee eee at q of water, letting them fer- 
and. purge, ſo long as vntill the 3 force 
trength of the ecyder. Och chem in a mortar, and af. 


ter powre-them togither with a great quantitic of water into ſome 
far, not giuing themany time of concoction and purging; : but theſe 
3 are not ſo much woorth ; this tlurde is better then them 
both. Firſt, you muſt breake your apples in peeces, and after preſſe 
them our ; the way to breake them in pecces, is to put them in a preſ- 
ſer made round, and containing in compaſſe ſome ſeauen or eight fa- 
dome, the {aid compaſſe and round beeing contrived after tlie man- 
ner of a woug of rwo foote broalle and Yeepe-arthe leaſt, in theſe 
trou [ be put and contained the ſaida eee 
ing and — of them in cloſe togither. Within theſe 
there ſhall turne about one or two milſtones of of 
hard, maſlie & waightie wood; faſhioned like a wheele, earriecabou 


2 one oxe ans 6b 8 ſo as ſhall be ſufficient for power and 


3 as we haue faidi of oiles. When the apples ſhal 
be ſufficien 1205 into heapes che ſae, and 


caſt them into 1 5 46 purpoſe, d tere let been od ee for a 
time as wine doth, andwhen it. — We eee 
out the juice or licout (call it as you 


ofthe ma 0 bar w yp into ve ar 
—— ſſels 


— 


2 vnſauorie li the beſt veſ⸗ 
rene e therehach/beene wine, and 

eſpecially white wine, for the favour of the wine doth maler this iuice 
koh eee ee ee The der — glut 
tarihy without being is the beſt and ſſveeteſt, though not al- 
A — . which hath abode the preſſe | 
better and more excellent which'is made ichout anie mixture of 


water: It is true indeed that when apples haue a verie faſt and ſolide 
pulpe, and haue nor ſo duch inoiſture⸗ but withal ſome ſharpereliſh, 


— not n, mingle fome ſmall quantitie "_— 
wi 


| 3 


Sag. „1 2 ww. 
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__ —— reſſe, | mixt with th 
been, tha 1 oY bec — rwoſopreo 


(che _— A 
abide vader re. 3 
kept in vpon the ſides with ſome thing) chat which hall run our 


vpon the eee p ino ce, 2 
the former on elle which is better, turne it — it ſelße, as ones 
age y ithout im of it wir h chat w ich did rum out vnpreſſe 

gc} 20h onger, though the vnpreſſed be the moro 
ne and weete. Thedroſle or gil lube rein after 
yr; allbe nage ee ffici- 
ent quantitie of eof water CIRCA ne- and it abe ke let bo reſt, 
ſteepe, and hoile togi Fe e ee ewentie houres: 
a there ſhall bee made thereof ſpending cyder, or {mall 
drinke for che houſhold. For the making of this gs old dripkeir 
ſhallbe after the rate ring of one veſſell gane 
drofſe as made fowte ve ſſels of che beſt. 
When the 1 turned vp into caske, von mull lee j ie «baile 
| wichin the cake the bung hole of the SLA pang chereby 
to purge it ſelfe of all his froth, ſeum, and eee * the 
manner of ume :andwhen if isthun ell purged, ou muſt abi vp 
yery.cloſe, and ſoileaue it to boile within hi but you 
wult ſee that at this: time the veſſell bee not s ey in the 
boiling it breake the veſſell. And in deed this ki eofcyderis a great 
deale more ſtrong then that which boileth all his boiling with the 
bung of the veſſell open, but ſomewhat more fuming, and nor ſo plea- 
eee 25 muſt lie in ſome cellar for the winter eime, but 
un ſome caue in the ſommer. n 
Cy der as concerning chetaſte, dorbreſemble and become like 
ynito wine, for at the firſt itisfivectegafrerward being fined it is ſome- 
what ſharpe, and when it is altogither fined, it hath then a ſharper 
reliſh; but T even after the man- 
WO vine gabeingmore | nw whenit 1s in ining,then when it is 

The Cideru baue to le then perrie, ind chere ure Ciders 
found of twoor three yeeres olde, as good in their place, as any wine 
chat is made: it is true in de ede that it is ſubiect vnto che ſame acci- 
deuts that vrine is, and it muſt be as heedely regarded in the pearcing 
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The cyder a ene Albig ig ou any wirre of 
water doth ſine and become cleare more lowly then that which is 
made wich water: in lilte rt it retaineth his ſmell — — 
time, and all other the vortues and 2 _ whereof it 
was made: for water added but in ſmall q + fix monethes 
once paſt, or if ſomewharlonger, yet after one — cauferh the 
N to lowre,; and then ſo much che: ſooner as there ſhall be the 
greater quantitie in the mixture, as in the houſcholde or ordinarie 
drinke. Wissen $1 — lalt long, uſt 
be made without water; avid vſe rathet to mixe your water w ithithem 
when they are drawn out of the refills drinke if then you finde 
_ too nnn. mud this alſo is the ſame courſe taken with 


wine, 


ſome ſowre ones, | 


em'zbecenſt that iſock fivetre les 
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wine, eſpeciallie when ſuch a ſickenes hath ſeaſed ypon the party, as 
craueth a thin, weake and wateriſh drinke, 
ders differ one from another eſpecially in colour and ſauour or 
reliſh, For as for their colour ſome repreſent the ſcarlet as it were 
like vnto claret wine, and ſuch is that which is made of apples that are 
red within and without : ſuch alſo will laſt long, and fine not vnder 
the colour of high clarets, and haue a taſt reſembling the ſame ſome- 
whata far off, butafterwyard comming neere to the reſembling of hip- 
ocras. Others are of the colour of muſcadels and reſembling the 
Woe alſo in reliſh, The greateſt part of the reſt draw neere toa yel- 
low colour,and ſome of them cleare asthe rocke water, 
As concerning their reliſh & taſt, al cyders if they be good ſhould 
be ſweet, or a little bitter or ſowre, whether they be new or old. And it 
is as true that ſome of them haue no more reliſh then water. Some are 
of an euill raft and that either of themſelues, or of the ground, or of 
the veſlell, or of the ſtraw, or of ſome other ſuch ſtrange cauſe. The 
ſweete, as well the new as the olde and fined, are the beſt of all and 
nouriſh moſt. But it is true withall that the new doe ſwell vp a man 
and cauſe obſtructions: the fined cyders are good for ſuch as haue 
weake lungs, or thoſe which are ſubiect to the ſtone, or haue vlcers in 
the reynes or bladder. Such as are bitter and hold out bitter, are 
naught : But ſuch bitter ey der as after be commeth ſweete is the beſt 
of al and laſteth long. Such as are greentſh it they continue the ſame 
colour alwates, are not of any vale : but if in time they change this 
ry into a manner of ſyectenes, then they prooue good and 
lon 0 | 
| ren e alſo make ey der of wilde apples, but ſuch ciqer althougli 
that it laſt longer then that wluch is made of tame and garden ap- 
ples: yet is it not ſo pleaſaut nor profitable for the ſtomacke. 

Good houſeholders doe not looſe the droſſe of their preſſinges, 
but as we haue ſaid caſt them into veſſels, and with a ſufficient quan- 
titie of fountame water, make cyder forthe houſehold : many make 
no accompt of it but caſt it out to the dung hill, aſſuring themſelues 
that it drieth and makerh barren the place where it commeth, In ſach 
places as wherethey haue not the benefire of milſtones, preſſers and 
other implements for to make + boa they ſtamp apples but not of all 
ſortes, but onely wilde ones with a ſtamper, and afterward put them 
thus ſtamped into veſſels with a ſufficient quantitie of water, and this 


is called cy der- pinet. | | Pi net. 
As concerning the faculties and yertues of Cyder, they muſt be 7he vertues of 
meaſured and iudged according to their taſt, age, continuance and ode. 


abilitie to laſt, and the manner of making of them. The taſt is not to 
be tried only by the ſauour andreliſh of the apples wherof they were 
made, which were either ſweete or ſowre, or harſh, or of moe taſtes 

| Mm; then 


#weet perrie, 
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then one, or without any tat at all: but likewiſe of the age thereof in | 


as much as cyder if it be kept, changeth his taſt, together with the 
time, and 28 another reliſh after that it is "ba from that 
which it had, whules it was in ſining, or that it had when it began to 
five, after the manner of new wine, which when it commeth to be old, 
purchaſeth and getteth diuers qualities together with the time. Such 
eyder therefore as is ſweete, becauſe of his ſweetenes which commeth 
of temperate hedte, heateth in a meane and indifferent manner, but 
cooleth leaſt of all, and againe is the moſt nouriſhing of all cyders, and 
the moſt profitable to be vſed eſpecially of ſuch as haue cold and dry 
ſtomackes, and on the contrarie but ſmally profiting them uli 
haue a hote ſtomacke, whether it be more or lee, or ſtomackes that 
are full of humiditie, very tender and queaſie, and ſubiect vnto chole- 
ricke yomites : ſo that in ſuch complexions as are hot and cholericke 
it is needfull as with wine ſo with eyder to mixe water in a ſufficient 
uantitie; with ſweete eyder when they take it to drinke; eſpeci- 
y when ſuch perſons haue any ague withall, or and if it be the hot 
time of ſummer, foreſeene that he that ſhall then drinke it thus be 
not ſubiect to the paines ofthe belly or collicke : becauſe that ſweete 
der preſſed new from ſweete apples is windie by nature, as are alſo 
the ſiveere apples themſclues : this is the cauſe why Phiſitions coun- 
fell and aduiſe that ſweete apples ſhould be roſted in the aſhes for 
them which ſhall cate them, that ſo their great moiſtnes and wate- 
riſhnes, whicharethe originall fountaine of their windines may be 
concocted by the meanes of the heate ofthe fire: vpon the lame oc- 
eaſion it falleth out that neither ſweete apples nor — cyder can 


be good for them that are ſubiect to diſtillations and rheumes bicauſe 


of their windines, and for that likewiſe, that as the ¶Arabian Philitt- 
ons doe iudge, they bre ede great ſtore of windines in the muſcles and 
ſine wes, which cannot be diſcuſſed but with great paine and continu- 
ance of time. Amongſt the ſweete cyders the beſt and moſt holeſome 


are thoſe which are made of thele apples, the heroet, ſweete kennet, 


curtaine and rangelet, becauſe thieſe apples are very ſweete, of a gol- 


den colour, good ſmell and long laſting. 


'Sowre cyder whether it were made ſuch by reaſon of the ſowre- 
nes of the apples or be become ſuch by reaſon of the ſpace of time, in 
as. much as it is very watrie and ſome what carthie, as alſo very ſubtill 
and pearcing, and yet there withall ſomewhat aſtringent and corro- 
boratiue, becommeth ſingular ee, to coole a hot liner and ſtomack, 
and to temper the heate of boiling and cholericke blood, to ſtay cho- 
lericke and aduſt vomiting, to aſſwage thirſt, to cur and make thin 
groſſe and ſlimy humours whether hote or colde , but chiefly the hot. 
Such drinłe falleth out to be very good and conuenient and to ſerue 
well in place of wine for ſuch as hauc any ague, for ſuch as are ſubiect 

| to 
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to a hote liver and hote blood, for ſuch as are ſcabbed gr itchie, for 
ſuch as are rheumaticke, vpon occaſion of hote humours, and it need- 
eth not that it ſhould be tempered with watet Of ſowre cyders thoſe 
arc the moſt holeſome which are made of ſharpe ſowre apples as of 
ruddockes,ramburs and ſowre kennets. 

The cyderthat is harſh and rough, in as much as it is verie cold 
and drie, is not good but after a long time, as namely not before that 
it haue loſt this harſhnes , changing this his great coldnes and drines 
into a meane and middle coldnes accompanied with ſome moiſture, 
drawing thereby neere vnto ſome kinde of ſweetnes or tart and plea- 
ſant ſharpnes,as we ſec it come to paſſe in fruits which yet whiles they 
tre not ripe, haue à certaine kinde of harſhnes in them, but comming 
to be ri e,change by little and little their harſhnes into an eager tart- 

and after into a pleaſant ſweetnes: wherefore ſuch cyders would 
not be drunke till of a long while after they be made, or if that great 
neceſſitie ſhould coinpell , then to alay them with a ſufficient quan- 
titie of water: for otherwiſe they would but cauſe coſtiuenes, the 
wes Mi ſhortnes of breath, and an infinit number of obſtructions ; 
yea they would procure manifold erudities in the ſtomacke, guts, and 
principall veines; yea they would overthrow a weake ſtomacke, be- 
get a groſſe, cold, and flegmaticke blood in the liuer, ſend vp manie 
thicke yapours vnto the braine which would offend the head, and 
hurt the ſinewes and ioints: but it is as true, that they bring this com- 
moditie with them, as to cowfort the languiſhing ſtomacke, the quea- 
fie ſtomacke, and that which hath altogither loſt his appetite, ſuch as 
coinmonly betydeth women hauing newly conceiued, and ſtrange 
appetites; for which this cyder is verie fir and conuenient: as alſo to 
ſay exceſſiue vomiting, all ſorts of fluxes of the belly, all diſtillations, 
alſo fallibg downe vpon the ioints: it quieteth the beating ofthe hart, 
and cutteth off faintings: it helpeth en drunke at the ende of 
meate, ſo that as we haue ſaid it be alayed wich a little water, to di- 
miniſh and reforme the heauines and flownes to pearce and paſſe 
away which is in it, following the counſel of Galen, who teacheth three 
manner of waies to vſe ſowre and binding a and peares without 
any preiudieing of the health: the firſt way ing to boyle them in 
water that ſo they may get more moiſtnes and ſoftnes: the ſecond to 
ſet them in che breath and vapour of _— waterto moiſten and 
8 them: and the third being to cut them in the middeſt and to 
eaway their core, and in place thereof to put honie or ſugar, and 
then after ward to roaſt them amongſt the hot aſhes, Theſe kindes 
of eyders are made principally of the apples called ſmall ruddocke, of 
wilde apples not grafted nor husbanded, of apple bequet, rellet, and 
ſuch other hauing their coates diuerſſy 


Cider that is 
harſh and 
rough. 


otted. 
Cyders without all taſte become 25 by reaſon of their great cher withoue 
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wateniſhnes,and are eaſily corrupted, and rhat not onely in their veſ. 


| 
ſelsʒ but alſo being drunken and vſed fur drinke: and therefore there 
is no reckoning to be nde of ſuch. 1 


Cyderref wixt As concerning Cyders hauing ſeuerall caſtes, as eager and ſweet. 
aft harſh and RS any fu a medlay: the eager eee God 
better and more wholeſome then the harſh ſu cete, becauſe they are 
not onely more pleaſant, but alſo more ſpeedily paſſing, pearcing, 
and cutting then the other; which by reaſon of their harihues joyned 
with ſome fweetnes and cauſing a thicknes and heauines iu them, 
abile and ſtay long about the principall parts, where they may cauſe 
crudities and many obitructions. 19 1 
As for the age and laſting of cyders, ſuch as are neœ made and 
continue as yet troubled, not beeing fined, are not wholeſome, and 
cannot be dtunke without hurt vnto the Rotnacke, without headach, 
and an infinite companie of obſtructions and other aecidents tedious 
tothe health. For ſuch as are verie ſore and beginne apace to turne 
tart and eager, they are not leſſe hurtfull then the former, and there- 
fore they muſt not be vſed but when they are well fined, and in theit 
mid dle age, as we ſee it obſerued in wine. | 


$:concerning the compounding of them, thoſe are the beſt, 
moſt holeſome and eaſieſt to bee digeſted, which are made of verie 
ripe apples, gathered in due time and not ouerlong kept, wluch 
are likewiſe made of one onely kinde of apples, or elſe of many 
kindes, but either agreeing in taſte, or elſe being of a diuers taſte; 
yet are ſuch as may be tempered togicher, and make a more plea- 
ſant taſte, then if they were alone and ſeuerall: as for example, if 
one ſhould mingle amongſt ſweet apples, ſuch as were eager and 
| ſharpe, ſuch amedlay would make a farre more pleaſant cyder and 
[ more profitable, then if either of the ſaid ſorts were alone. The cyder 
Iixewiſe that is made of apples onely is better then that which is made 
of apples and peares ſtampt and preſſed togither: better in like ma- 
ner and more wholeſome are thoſe which are made without water, 
the that which is made with water, ſeeing water maketh itto looſe his 
naturall taſte, make th it ſowre and corrupt, and that it will not laſte or 
indure long: wheretore it is better not to mixe any water at all with 
it when you make any but rather at the time of drinking of it to delay 
it, and powre in ſome water if neceſſitie require it, and according as 
there ſhall be any of the occaſions lately mentioned. | 
Theworſt ofthe Cydersisthat which is made of wilde apples, ſtampt 
and caſt into a veſlell with fountaine water in ſufficient quantitie: 
and yet iwoorſerhen rhis is that ich is made of the droſſe remaynin 
of the firſt preſſing: as that alſo which is onely eaſt into a veſſell wit 
ſufficient quantitie of water: wherefore ſecing that cyders bow plea- 
ſant & excellent ſoeuer they be, affoord no ſuch nouriſlunẽt * . 

a bodie 
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bodie as is verie proficable for them, as we will handle more at large 
hereafter; he that will be carefull of his health ſhall yſe none but the 
beſt cyders. We will ſpeake againe of che faculties ot cyder in tho 
6xch Booke, in the ſame place here we ſhall ſpeake ot che faculties 
of: wioe, i-ontina; nr: £ 493040 e Jo anti 205) abi 
I e e 54 ow porrie ij mds̃̃ ods)! 
Petrie is made of divers ſorts of peares : ſometimes of rough, 
harſh, ſowre, and wilde ones, neuer husbanded, planted, grafted, or 
otherwiſe hauing had anie labour or paines taken with them: {ueh 
perric will keepe long, euęn three or fo er yeeres, ani be betterat 
the ende then at the beginning. Sameruncs of garden, renderang 
delicate peaxes, ſuch as are the Euſehianand the,Marie'peare;theiros 
ſet, haſting, rimolt, mollart, greening, butter pgarc:, the:laquegdu 
four pcare, the little coniepeare, the perplexcd peare, the alablaſtet 
peare, the two headed peare, ee wood of Hieru- 
ſalem; and ſuch. perrie, is pleaſant fora gertaine cime, but after it is 
once come to be fue moneths old it beconimerh.voide-of all. caſte 
and dead: the beſt and moſt ex nnen is mage of lictle yellow 
waxe peares , and ſuch as haue beene througlily drefied and husban- 
ded,as the little nuke peare, tlie two headed peare, the pearerobare; 
the fine gold peare, bergamot; tahou, quite, and ſuch other peates, 
which haue a faſt and ſolide fleſh and hard coat. 
Ihe amiot pcare is commended aboae all the reſt, whereof like- 
wiſe is made the perrie, called waxen perrie, becauſe it teſembleth the 
colour of wax e; but which otherwiſe is called cariſie, yerie pleaſant 
and delightſome but notwithſtanding indifferent hard, and not ſo ca» 
fie to be corrupted as the later. Some doe alſo ſometimes mingle di- 
uers ſorts of peares togither to make perrie gf. But of hat ſort of 
peares ſoeuer the perrie is made, tlie peare trees mult be carefully and 
diligently luis banded and ordered, according to our former deliue- 
red precepts. In what ground ſoeuer that the peare trees growe, as 
whether it bee in orchatd, garden, arable ground, or othet ſuch like, ſo 
that the ſaide ground bee ſuch and ſo well ſeaſonedas is requiſite to 
bring foorth peares in abundance, and ſuch as bee good peares muſt 
bee gathered to make perrie of, ſome before apples and ſome after 
with cudgels or poles.: Some when they are ripe, as the amiot, 
the talou and the ſquire, and to breake and grinde the ſame with a 
turning wilſtone ſoſoone as they N ſuch manner as hath 
been ſaid of apples: otherſome mult be gathered before they be ripe, 
v the peares of Groſmeuill, and others which, aue ahardfleſh,rough 
cote, and are heauie, as thoſe which by reaſon of their hardues and 
heauines cannot ripen well vpon the tree, Such as theſe are not to 
be imploied to make petrie of till chey haue laide to ripen and mel- 
low, chat ſo they may he come the tendrer and ſofter to get the grea- 


der 


io 


The vertues or 
perrie, 


e 


tet quantitie of tuice out of them. 

Whether they bee | pied tobe gathered earcly of late, preſſed 
they muſt be, and — 5 li ements and meanes vſed about them 
in making the W nee vied inthe making of cyder, for after 
the ſame maner mult you proceed, in ſomerunes m water with 


3 there 1 is neede; as alſo in the manner of the vſing of it in the 


n the tunning of it vp into veſſels, 
7 nr a place to be kept in, in the A ning of it and ſuch 
other neceſſarie care for the defending of it from all things that might 
hurt it, and that it is ſubiect vnto, euen in as great mealure or rather 
greaterthen you vſed aboutcyder, eſpecially in reſpeR of the colde 


1. r in as that all 


you -_ keepethe windowes of the cellar or caue vnder 

prounde it lieth a0 ſhut and well ſtopt with ſtrawe, or ſome 
thing to driue away the cold: beſides, that perrie is not ſo 
e as cydre is, except it bee the cariſie, or that which u 
made of tlie Free, or ſuch other peares as haue a harde 


fleſh and skin, the perrie whereof may be kept two yeeres vndtawn, 


and after they be peateed or drawne A ſixe weekes, foreſcene they 


be well ordered and gouerned. Perrie imaketh as outs yea greater 


3 whereof you muſt free the ve ntly after 


the perrie is drawne forth, for otherwiſe there will breede d 
number of wortnes in the veſſell which will infect it. The good houſ- 
holders do make a fort of pertie for the houſhold of the droſſe of the 
peares comming from preſling, and that by caſting of them into ſome 


veſſell wich ſufficient quantitie of fountain water. Some others caſt 

away the ſaid droſſe as a thing altogither vnprofitable. In all other 
lee is to be ordered after the manner of eydre. 

faculties and qualities of perrie muſt be conſidered of and 

ighed in ſuch manner as we haue ſaide of cydre, that is by his taſte, 


e and making. The taſte of the perrie dependeth for the moſt part 


reliſh of the peares out of which it e , and thoſe are ei- 
ther ſweete or ſowre, or harſh,or of mixtt elſe altogither with- 
dut taſte, according to which reliſhes you are to find out the vertues 
and qualities of perrie, following ſuch forme and manner as we haue 
I laidedowne in the handling of eydre : it is true that to ſpeake 
particularly of the good qualities of perries, the moſt holeſome, profi- 
table & of elke are geg which are made ofthe peares called rhe 


waxen peares, the ſame being pre ſſed out inthe time, and 


foreſeene alſo that be nee one as it is fined: bicacle it i not 
to be kept, being a verie delicate and tender iuice, and therefore apt 
er 4 ſoone, Next My this in goodnes is the 


— folhoue Robert, and muſcadel pe onde that they 
ſo ſoone as they — ds eaſed a 
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then alſo they muſt be drunke with water, ant but in a reaſonabl 
and meane quantitie, for otherwiſe by.the peareing ſinell, and ſubtil- 
nes thereot, it cauſeth great paine of the head oftentimes. The perrie 
called Cariſie, or made of the kerſey peare, though it bee one of the 
beſt, and moſt excellent, & of thoſe which are laſt preſſed, is yet to be 
drunke after it is well fined in a mediocritie, and alaied with water 
to repreſſe the fuming ſmell of the ſame, ich eaſily would take hold 
ofthe braine. There is no cauſe why you ſhoulde greatly eſte eme in 
reſpect of your health of the perries which are preſſed out of wilde 
N Welty all ſuch as are vnhusbanded, vntamed,of a ſharp taſte, fat, 
reddiſh; or ofthoſe which are preſſed out of diuers forts of peares, not 
agreeing together either in taſte or otherwiſe, neither yet of ſuch as 
are made of apples and peares mingled and preſſed together, as nei- 
ther of that perrie which is newly A vp into the veſſels and notfined, 
or that wluch had water inixt with it u hen it was made, or that which 
is made of the peare called the wood: peare being ſtampt and put in- 
to veſſels with a ſufficient quantitie of water. To be ſhort, whatſoeuer 
we haue ſaid of ey der it may be applied vnto perrie for the moſt part: 
and yet notwithitanding all this we are not to confeſſe the perrie to 
bee anie whit inferiour vnto cyder: for although in ſome countries 
as in Britaine and Vormandie, they make ſpecial account of cyder, and 
do more eſteeme of it both for the taſt, laſting, aboundance, and profit 
thereof, then they do of perrie, notwithſtanding if ne ceſſitie ſhoulde 
driue a man to conferre the one iuice with the other, comparing the 
ſweete cyders with the {weere perries, the ſowre with the ſowre, the 
ſharpe with the ſharpe , and the mixt taſtes with the mixt taſtes, it 
would bee eaſie to iudge that the perrie is more holeſome and pro- 
ficable for the ſtomacke and whole bodie then the cydre: for beſide 
the aſtringent, binding, ſtrengthning, and corroboratiue vertue 
that it bath to benefite the ſtomacke withall, and that comming from 
his terreſtrious and earthie temperature which all ſorts of peares doe 
much conſiſt of; whether they be ſweete or ſowre, rough or otherwiſe 
relſhed : there is yet further in the perrie a certaine ſecret and vn- 
ſpe akeable vertue for the ouercomming of poiſon, and principallic 
the venome ingendred in the ſtomacke by eating of muſhroomes, 
which in deede is the perries naturall qualitie, as left it of the peares 
from which it is preſſed. Againe we ſee by experience that the vſe of 
the peares is euerie where more commended then the vſe of the ap- 
ples, and that for this cauſe there is more carcfull heede and charge 
mioy ned for the keeping of the peares, then of the apples, as thoſe 
which for that cauſe are woont to be preſerued in ſugar or honie: they 
are alſo dried in the ſunne, dried in the ouen, and made vp in compo- 
ſition to ſerue in time and place. It is true that cydre moiſtneth more 
then perrie: but in recompence of that the perrie doth 1 
refre 


Li 
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ir ſtirrerh vp more oft the paine ofthe belly and the colicke then cya 
dre doth, eſpecially the ſowre orharſh perrie, in ſuch as are ſubiect vn- 


to che eolicke, & the cauſeis,forthar it paſleth not away ſo ſpeedily by 


vrine through the belly, but ſtaieth longer time in the ſtomacke and 
about the principal parts, then cyder doth, as we haue declared in the 
treatiſe of the peare. For which cauſe it is better to drinke it at the 
endof meate tlien at the beginning, ſo that the partie haue not anie 
vomiting or fluxe of the bellie following the counfaile of Dieſcorides, 
who ſaith, thatpeares eaten faſting bring harme and inconuenience, 
Lo here in my opinion whatwe are to iudge ofthe qualities of cy. 
dre and perrie, as well in particular, as in comparing of the one with 
the other. 4 Dy 1 Ys 
Itremainerh that we examine what kind of drinke the perrie and 
cydre are, and whether there be any ſuch excellent qualitie in them 
as may match them and make them equall with wine, that ſo famous 


and highly eſteemed drinke, ſeeing that a phiſition ofour time could 


not content himſelfe with matching of them togither , but went fur- 


ther, and preferd them before wine in euerie thing: but this might 


happen (poſſibly) by his being more affected towards his countrie, or 
by being caried away with a paradoxicall iudgement, then vpon anie 
ſincere minde to finde out the truth of things. But for the deciding of 
this controuerſie we haue thought good to ſet dow ne our iudgement 
thereof in our booke written in Latin, and intituled De Salubri Diæta: 
that ſo wee may not in this place paſſe the limits of our farme and 
countrie houſe. | 


The making of Cerniſe drink. It 


Ceruiſes muſt be gathered halfe ripe, euen ſo ſoone as you ſpie 
any of them to fall from the tree: ſuffer not them to mellow and ri- 
kr # a very little, for when they be ripe they are not woortha 
farthing to preſſe out to make drinke of: you muſt breake them light- 
ly in the 4 of the preſſer, let the iuice worke together in the fat 
after it is pr 
ſome cellar or caue, and keepe it long: for the ceruiſe drinke the lon- 
ger it is kept, the better ĩt is: you ſhall know his goodnes, by his ha- 
uing loſt lus ſharpnes & vnpleaſantnes, and turned the ſame into the 
taſte of wine which is of awhite colour: Or if you will not ſay the full 
' ripenesthereof, then delay it with ſufficient quantitie of fountaine 
water when you will drinke it. This drinkethoagh it be the firſt that 
was put in practiſe, as the patterne after which all other fruite drinkes 
haue beene made, and of which and not of any moe Vigil maketh 
mention iu his Georgicks: not witliſtanding it is fo cold a friende 

| the 


ſh a man more, & in cooling of him comforteth withall,ſave thay 


, and when it hath wrought, turne it vp, and lay it in 
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the health, as that it is not to be much ſet hy: Irisvery true that for 
want of other remedies in caſe of neceſſicie the countrie man may 
ſerue himſelfe with this wine, when be findeth himſelfe heauilie op- 
preſſed with the flux of the belly, whether it be that which 1 is called 
— bloodie flux Fc or — ocher kinde chereof. 


14 * 1 oF *L & 
vorne nder Shes. 


The — houſeholders ofthe low-Countries of 8 be- 

ing ſucl as will not looſe any thing, and thereupon being more care- 
ful to get goodes, then to keepe their health, ſo ſoone as Autumne 
is come caũlo to be gathered b their people, great quantitie of tloes, 
ripe or not ripe, they powre them into veſſels wich ſufficient quan- 
titie of water, they ＋ vp the veſſels without touching ofthem. Be- 
fore a moneth be at an — this water thus infuſed doth repreſent the 
colour and taſte of a ſharpe vnpleaſant and wilde wine, which not- 
withſtanding ſerueth the tlurſtie Wenne ee cnchtheir 
thirſt in che great Baer o en e Tiks o e is called 
Piquettee. 


The Gfrich Chapter. 
of preſerning fai. 


tee Matmalade, prouide your quinces de ye 1 


low, make them cleane and the ſeedes taken out, gg fe 

freſh water in ſome ckillet, ſo long as till they dag 
and burſt ( if you thinke it not better to cut them in quarters) 
ward force tliem So ſome' ſcarce or ſtrainer agg cloſe 
— _ — 8 mm tlie 33 
— pulpe chus paſſed and forced throug cre 

fine powdred ſugar, e "IG together at a 
pe mixechemwell þ by ſtirring them dilig ion witha broad gde 
of wood, and let that out boy lig continue be ſufficientlie 
boiled: ; whichis when youſcerhatacleayerh rto cleave vn- 
— vpon the ſides of eee N very marke of the 
anne dene ae age to put any ſpice in 

— ——— and ginger, you muſt Dinos 
of re chem, — allo tire it well about wich the ſpa- 
After the fame n or a marmalade 
of — es peares andorherfruis;/.: 

Hyou rr Kick bn chy fs aLy- 
des ole into the 26. Chapter of this boo ke. 


To make good and excellent gellie of quinces, e our quin- 2. mekegellie 
ces char are ven ripe and yellow, taking out of — LA kernel 57 — 


then 


Te preſerue 
walnuts, 


adde the fourth part of 


wackeren ene ee | 
eutting thenrin quarters caſt them p | water: 
for if th ae into water ſons aachen be row gp in 
peeces, they will become blacke : boile them in a great quantitie of 
water, vnti il ach time as they be almoſt become like Pap meate: 
when they are ſufficiently boiled, ſtraine this water thr a new 
linnen cloth that is good and chickes and that euen all the decoction 
and ſo as — you can. To thus decoction thus ſtrained 
: cauſe all to boile vpon a reaſona- 
al n the ende you perceiue it very neete 


ble cole fire, ſo long 
boiled, then make a ſmall fre that ſo it may not burne to the 
foxthatwould make the gellytobe of av eu colour: and you 
boiled, ifyou finde it cleaving like glue 
you muſt then put it in bones. 


| Topreſerue walnuts: gather walnuts whiles they are finall, ten · 
der and greene wich their rinde and all, and make many ſinall holes 
— 2 lay them to in water eleuen or twelue daies 


more or leſſe, cleanſe them from the skin that lieth vpon the ſhell 
wirhout ſhaling of them, and boile them in clarified ſugar a long time, 
ſtill putting vnto them more and more clarified ſugar, becauſe the 
long boiling will make great waſte ; in the end put them into veſſels 

cloues, ginger, and er elle of eloues then of any of 


the reſt, becauſe: eee ouer bitrer. An other 


ry day ehree or foure times: boile them 


the moneth of 


to preſerue them, isto take 


or of Iune, before that their pilling become hard, pillthem and 7-4 : 


nine dates (more or leſſe according as you ſhall perceiue 


them to be come tender) in ure water, which muttbe ch 
i — — 
more tender: being boiled, drie 2 ſtradow of the ſun, or 


uipe them dry with a linnen te Sy gr ner e 


— — 
as till the 0 de of a 
9 9 eee eee ge- 


ina orthepurpoſog) 
ther wich the eee them other- 
wiſe. They gacherthe walnut whiles f ri 

a ſpindle or ſome ſuch like inſtrumei | 
eee eee, 
eee mange Ae e 


ber 
ies thus in veſſels — irwith eee Lb pen 
£ chat after ſome ſmall — 


— ricke it vpon 
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itagaine and put it againe into the veſſell: this is the way to keepe 
waloutsalwatesgreene according to their naturall colour, In ſteede cute wine to 
of ſugarorhony romake liquide rues, you may for neede vſe br vſed in feed 
cute, ſuch as we will intreate of in the fifth booke: which cute or boi- Fhonicor ſu- 
led wine is of no lefſe ſweetenes and goodnes then hony or ſugar. r. 
Jo preſerue pils of cytrons or orenges: chuſe great — ez Preſerue of 
ot of orenges, or of Aſſirian citrots cut in foure or ſix perces: eleanſe Orenge files 
them from their ward skin and pippens, ſteepe them in cleare wa- 
ter for the ſpace of nine daies, changing the water the fifth day, when 
the nine daies are paſt, put them againe in cleare water to ſteope vn- 
till they become ſweete, and haue loſt their bitternes and withall ap- 
peare cleare-and tranſparent, y hieli is the ebe of their ſufficient 
watering : afterward boile them in a veſſell of braſſe that is eleane, 
or in a leaden veſſell ſo long as till they be tender; when they haue 
caſt out all their wateriſtines, put them to ſteepe in a Iulep made of 
one part of ſugar and three of water forthe ſpace of foure and twen 
houres, afterward make them to boile at a little fire ſo much as is 
cient: take them out of the Iulep and put them in a glaſſe veſſell. and 
putting vpon them the Iulep of roſe water thicke inough of conſiſ- 
tenee, that ſo it may afford them as it were a cruſt: you may if you will | 
aromatize them with a little Amber and Muske. 

To preſerue whole peaches, you muſt pill them and clenſe them The preſerne of 
as illy as may be, and after boile them whole or cut in quarters, ches. 
ina ſufficient thun iulep, not to boile them to the full but only to boile 4 
out their wateriſhnes wherewiththey abound: and then after this in gl pcaches 
a better boiled Iulep, to boile them vp to the full, till they be beeome Paares. 

h tender and ſoft, and finally to put them vp into ſome earthen Ales. 

veſſell, and to couer them with the ſirupe wherein they haue boyled. p. 
For their longer keeping you may aromatize them uith cinnamom 
or Muske. This maner of preſeruing of whole peaches is generall for 
the preſeruing of all other groſſe fraites, as peares, quinces, apples, 
Abricots, ſmall peaches and timely peaches. | | 
|| Topreſerne cherries, e chooſe the faireſt ſowre cherries To preſerue 
— can full ripe (for i they bee not full ripe in boiling them to- cherries cerniſes- 
ward the end, re e ee. bone) cutting off * | 
— halfe, and afterward boile them in their owne mice 


with ſugar, in ſuch proportion, as that for euery pound of cherries you 
haze halle ene fſugar , taking away the ſeum ſtill as it ſhall riſe 
in boiling of them: when they ſhall be ſufficiently boiled, jou muſt 
put them in glaſſe veſſels, and powre vpon them the ſirupe herein 
they haue boiled: notwirhſtanding if the ſirupe ſhoulde ſtill ſeeme 
wateriſh, botle it more perfectly. Otherwiſe and better; put apart 
ſome quantitie of your ſaide ſow re cherries u hich you ſhall — to- 
baue a ſufficient quantitie of iuice: in this iuice ſo ſocne as you bone 
preſſed 


2. A4 lms 
& other fruit 


To keepe pe. 
5 


freits, 


7. E eines, 


| 0 


The 8 . and thus you ma ke thema long 3 
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| res helper eee a (& notinany other liquor )boile them 


reſently, andin ſeum them: whenrhe iuice is well 
1.90% peers. hay become red, without raking it from the fire, or 
making it looſe his boili i | 


noncederh,withourany | gof them, but looking wel tothe ſcum- 


ming of chem with a ſpatule: ſtirre them not from off the ſire till they 
be perfect boiled, and that youſhall der you ſee the ſiru 
eee e bee. d abroad, 
then it is exactly boiled: and you er. e erries into — 
glaſſe veſſels ade and hot for to be kept. In this manner you ſhall 
— ooſeberries, and reer, ſmall fr 
For to 


, firſt boile the urns with a little water 
ſtirring them — er ; 


to, afterward ſtrain 
and 154 them through — weigh them, that ſo you may put 
thereto for euery pounde fowre _— of ſugar: ſer all vpon the fire 
to boile againe , and ſtirre them well giuing ouer vntill all the 
ſcumme be conſumed and ſpent: 222 done, make them readie as 


they are where you will, after ward late them in the ſunne to dry three 


and then ſhut them vp: and in caſe that they grow moiſt, or 


that there ſpring forth anie water out of them, you muſt lay them in 
the ſunne againe. This as of making this paſte, may ſerue gene- 
rallie for the making of paſte of any other fruites, as peares apples, 

r &penchtsoethir pln fhie rabulionta iid 
ce « Thich "hall bee more or leſſe according to the more or 
esof the fruits, which you are determine do make vp in 


2 keepe peaches or other fruites: take peaches ee . 
which you woulde keepe, when it is faire weather and dry, and ope- 

them in the middeſt, "rake out che ſtone: then lay them all one 

to dry in the ſunne, or in an ouen after that the breadis drawne 
out: afrerward take ſugar well boild and purified, and annoint them 
ouer, and lay them againe the day following inthe ſunne, and ſo an- 
noint them ouer een and ſo oft as . = — 
haue gotten a fi beten 

To make oliues readie againſt a day: — 
off a little from the one ſide, after lay them 
good ſifted aſhes, (but take v | 
aſhes as lime, and let ———— — Tet 
after you ſhalltake them out and waſh them fower or five 
warme water: afterward youſhallp 
with ſalt water, and this you ſhall 

e amongſt them ee. 


— 
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of ſea water; and vpon them poure the iuice of grapes as itcomtheth = 
from the preſſe, but fil not the veſſell too ful, tothe end thatthe ſweet 
wine when it ſhall boile, do not ſhed ouer: and when it hath boiled, 
you mult ſtop the veſſell: ſome doe put a handfull of ſalt in firſt, and 
hath boiled they ſtop vp the veſſell. Otherwiſe : dry them in the ſha- 
dow in a place that is open for the winde to enter, then = them vp 
inan carthen veſſel filled with hony; mixing therewithall ſom ſpices. 


The one and fiftith Chapter. f#aira 
The manner of making of ojles : that there are three forts of 
0 preparing of oiles, and hom you muſt 
makg oile oline 


N 


d then 


And to ſa 
esche y 


weintend to make concerning diftillarior 
> er we haue not purpoſely reſolved to fpeake exactly of the 
making of oiles, bicauſe this belongeth not to the husbandman, or his 


hinde,bur onely vnto a good __ carie, 9740 
at, 


The maner of making of oi expreſſion belongeth not onely 0ileby expre- 
to oliues, but alſo to many other — ſeedes: — nun, fas 
almonds, nutmegs, linſeede, hempſeede, and ſuch other, whereof wee 
will ſpeake heereafter. Notwithſtanding in aſmuch as the oliue dorh oil the proper 

elde more oile then any other fruite or ſeede, it hath deſerued the nemeefthe li- 
name of excelleneie aboue all the reſt, for the fat and vnctuous liquors . of olives. 
ofother fruits and ſeedes, are not like to haue any other name beſto- 
wed vpon them, then that which of right apperraineth ynto the li- 
quor which is e out ofthe oliue:for wicht reaſon when we ſpeak 
ofthe oile of the oliue, we onely ſay, oile : but when we wake menti- 
on of e we adde the name of the fruite or ſeede whereout it 
was preſſed: as oile of nutmegs, oile of ſ . eete alinonds, and ſo of the 
reſt, Wherefore we will begin to deſcribe the manner and faſhion of 
| Nn 1 making 


thinges: 
2 of 


ptie 
vi 4 and ſmall ſpunges: pots to carrie out the oile in: bands 
and cordes of hempe and broome barkes, and of many other thi 
which muſt be prepared and made readie before you come to 5 
making of the oile, in like manner as is vſed before the gathering of 
Milftone. grapes, The milſtones, oile mils, and preſſers muſt be cleane, as all the 
Oile mils, reſt of the inſtruments ſeruing to make oile: you muſt likewiſe haue 
Prien. madeſufficient prouiſion of woode to make good fires, thereby to 
22 — 5 roome a good welcbe hand 7 55 
be preſſed, if peraduenture it be not a atme inough by his natu- 
rall ſeituation: for all oilie liquors doe diſſolue and runne the more 
freely by the helpe of heate, as they doe keepe in and ceaſe to depart 
Theſouthſun through colde. And for this cauſe it were requiſite that your preſſer 
Tu, ſtood vpon che light and eleerenes of the ſouth ſunne, that ſo you may 
e. ſtande che leſſe in neede of fre and candle, when yougo about the 
preſſing out of your oile. ao alot irninb ys. 
All theſe things thus prepared, cauſe your ſeruants and worke- 
men to cull out and clenſe your oliues, when they are cleane let them 


- 


be carried foorthwith to tlie prefle, vnder which chey ſhall pur them = 


The % whole in new willow bas kets (for the willow giueth great beautie vn- 
r the co- to tlie oile) to the ende they may be preſſed with as mueh leiſure, and 
luer of the vile. as ſoftlie as may be. It is true that it would be good before they were 
put vnder the preſſe to haue them troden with feete, inaſmuch as the 
- ile troden with the feete is alwaies better, ſweeter, eleerer, and more 
delightſome to eate in ſalades, then that which is preſſed out: but ſee · 
ing the treading of them is harder to doe then to preſſe them, the 

common making of oile is in the preſſe: wherefore before you 
your olives vnder the preſſe, it will not be amiſſe to breake their s 


and fleſh wich turning milſtones, and that but gently, to the end that 


the kernell which ſpoileth and corrupteth the taſte of the oile be not 

ſtird: and afterwarde to ſoſten and grinde them moſt ſtron * 

preſſe, putting in therto of ſale foure pound to euery buſhel of oliues, 

and after to preſſe the bones or ſtones of the oliues by themſelues. He 

Three ſorts that ſhall emptie the oile out of the veſſell whereinto it runneth from 
al hei. the preſſe, ſhall make three ſorts of oile, ſeparating ſo manie one 
from another: for it would be great loſſe to mingle the firſt preſſing 

with the ſecond, but yet more to mingle it wich the third. becauſe that 

that whichrunneth from the preſſe being yet ſcarce ſtrained or 2 

1 ue 


S 


e, where the oile 


8 — 
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ned, is of afar better taſte then the ſecond, and is called virgins oyle, ige 
being verie beautifull and goodly and ſit for to vſe with meate : the | 
ſecond being fitter for ointments and ſuch other like vſes: and the 
third for to burne in lamps. And yet further it will bee verie good 
when the oyle ſhall be a litle ſetled in his tubs, to powre it out of 5 
into others: for the more that oyle is aired and ſtirred, ſo much the 
more cleare it is and without lees. x 11125 

The tunnes and veſſels wherein the oyle is to be put, muſt be wel i ſli for oli. 
dreſſed with pitch and gumme, made verie cleane (if they be olde) 
with warme lee and dried with a ſpung, receiuing the oyle net till 
thirtie daies after that it is made, that is to ſay, at the time v hen the 
lees are fallen to the bottome: in like manner the veſſels and fackes of 
goates haire muſt be well mended for the receiuing of the oyle into 
them, according to the manner hich we haue ſet downe in the firſt 
Booke, in the Chapter of the Goat-keeper. 
The cellar where the veſſels for 2 are to be ſet, ſhall be in ſome 04ile-celler, 
cold place: for as all liquors do diſſolue and become more fluent by 
heate; ſo they keepe faſt and cloſe in, and ſtay their courſes by the 
working of cold: and ſo oyle of it ſelfe is kept verie well in a cold and 
drie place, becauſe heat and moiſture are his vtter enemies. This is 
the cauſe why the oyle makers giue in charge aboue all things that 
there be no 3 ſmoake made neere vnto the preſſes and cellars 
of oyle: becauſe the taſte of the oyle is ſpoilde by ſmoake and ſoote: 1 
ſo then it is meere if poſhbly it may be that the oyle cellars be ſcituate ary 8 
towards the North, quite onthe other ſide from the hot windes, as allo celari ts and 
that the oyle be put into glaſſe veſſels or earthen pots, ſuch as are the ve. 
pots of Beauuais, eſpecially the oyle that is made of greene oliues that I” 
are not ripe, and is called oyle Owpbacine, ene 
If in the time of winter oyle doth freeze togither with his lees : you Froſen oile. 
muſt put into it twiſe boy led ſalt, for it diſſolueth & thaweth the oyle, 
and — it from all manner of miſchiefe that can happen vnto it: 
neither neede you feare that it ſhould be ſalt: for though you ſhould 
put much ſalt into it, yet the oyle would take no taſte of it. | 
To keepe oyle becomming ranke, melt waxe with oyle in To keepeoile 
gol quantitie and therein mingle fried ſalt, tien put it all in a veſſell from bean- 
oyle: and this ſame compoſition ſerueth alſo to mend it if it be al» *. 
readie ranke : aniſe caſt into the veſſell performeth the ſame. 
If che oyle be troubled, purificitarthe ſunne or fire, or elſe caft T dall. 
— —— boyling water: prouided the veſſell be not weake and 
in hazard of burſting. | | 
If the oyle be füll of filthines, frie falt and caſt it hot into the veſ- Filthieoite, 
ſell: the pa nut burned, or the lees of oyle dried and parched and 
aſt into the veſſell of oyle doth the like. 
If oyle haue got any ſtench or other euill ſmell ; poune greene Sm A i. 
$ Nu a2 oliues, 


Cleare oile. 


. Sweet ſmelling - 
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oliues, and caſt them into the oyle without their ſtones : or elſe caſt in 


int am een. bareybradminged web grad al: or elſe infuſe in 5 


2 ——— and d he fr bandfu 
e putriße in the veſſella 
of the — and caſt in beſides of the fame diuers times, if 
you perceiue that the putrefaction is not * or whichis ber. 
—— the E Ms — ou ſhall likewiſe amend this fa 
gs a6 en taken out the kernels, ſtampe 
make — into —— put into the veſſell and ten daies 
—— change the oyle his veſlell, 
Oyle will be verie cleare , if youſtampe the barke and leaues of 
an oliue tree with ſalt, put it alli a little knot or nodulr,andhang the 
ſame in the veſſell. 


which firſt runneth —— Dee. the weight of the 
preſſe forcing it ; into it caſt of the fin — of bay tree oe the 
rootes of aller and cypres,the rootes of corneflag,or ſome other ſweet 
ſmelling things, ſuch as youare —_— , all Ms dried and made 
into fine er, ſtirring the veſſell well: . put in ſalt finely 
powdred , and ſet — veſſell in the ſunne for the ſpace of fifteene 
daies: or elſe ſet a veſſell well couered ( for feare that the oyle ſhould 
goon ſelfe ) in a caldronof boyling water, let it ſtaie therein the 
ſpace of three howers to boyle ata little fire: after take it out and let 


it reſt ſometime, vntill you pereeciue all to be incorporated togither, 


then ſtraine che oyle and erue it in ſome vefſell wel well ſtoppedfor 


Good oile inthe 


Luft“ 


The vertuesef 
vile, 


your vſe. 

Furthermore, you muſt know that as the bottome in homie, and 
the middeſt of wine, ſo the vppermoſt part of the oyle is alwaies the 
beſt: Foo reaſons hallbedeluered: in the treatiſe of wine inthe ſixth 
Boo 


As concernin che perticsofoyleje hath a Gogularvertue ap- 
plied — 2 knowen by the anſwere of Democritm, 


who being asked ofthe meanes to liue long, and to preſerue ones bo- 


die in good eſtate and id, you arme your elfe without your 


9 within with honie. n cauſe y 


Hannibal 3 fling the mountaines, 
that they ſhould arme their bodies with — hams them from the 
iniuries of the cold: in like manner the men of auncient time to make 


their bodies the more nimble and readie to all actions and motions, 


2 all their bodie ouer to be annointed wich olle befote they were 

3 the bathe; in like ſort alſo their wraftlers and champions, 

e they entred the combate did annoint all their bodie ouer with 

— onely that they might not be ſo eaſily taken hold of in wralt- 

ling: 1 to haue their * bodie —— more nimble and _ 
c 


0 — ſindlling oyle: rake virgins 0 oyle which is that 


= 3 I-53 E---: 


essa 2 


2 NSF. 


for the ſta E Lane 
| wha oy. lay a little liniment of new oyle thereupon. 


le powred vpon wine or \ keepeth' it from * 
3 ieſelfe': In li . enough to | 
whire wine from waxing red,are woont to caſtyponi it a pinte of oy 
olive. 


Oyleisaltogither enemie to plants, eſpecially gourdes and cu- Oile an m. 
eumbers,which die preſently if a man Stem neere vnto them any veſ- 4 
ſelofoyle z or if that he which drefſechchembe: yli z awe hade ſaide 
in the 3 Booke. E Dd 1 3 

The lees nds eare to make a mortar wi to 
lay the — er becauſe ſuch mortar chaſerly away e Tee. 
miſe: lees alſo are good to keepe inſtruments and iron tooles from 

: oxen are helped to a | prin. dye petite, by hauing theirfodder 
beſprinkled with oyle le es: oyle lees are ood to annointthe bottoms 4 
of cheſts wherein clothes are to be laide, f driue away mothes: 
they are good allo to giue light vnto the family with ſome wood: to 
keepe a from being ſcabbed, if they be annointed . 
of oyle, as alſo heale ſuch as are alreadic anden to aue wood to 
burne and flame without any ſinoake. 


The two and fiftith Gbps 
How the oyles of ather fruits and ſcedeſ are made 
. by expreſſion. 
Here are manie other ſeedes and fruites which doe yeeld an Oita mateby 
_ liquor by expreſſion, and that after the es: the expreſſion,of 


iue, that is to a all walnuts, filberds, nut lmonds, 7429 tinge. 
borhſivere and bitter, the Indian nut, anacardies,peach — the 


kerpels of pine apples, abri pples, abricots, cherries, plums, pi 88 — 
ſeede, m tard ſeed hen — boy — Hrs, 
thatwe ma ois to Nele e 
net and or 2 — eee 
The olle of ſweete almondes is thus prepared. Pil the aknonds 7 hemaling of 
afrer that t Pe pt ſome time in warme water: pound them in ak _ 
J__—_ wicli a woodden peſtle, and makethem 


Nn 3 vp 
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vp in lumps or little Joaues, hich you ſhall kneade and worke with 
your handes at the vapour of warme water a long tune, if you like it 
not better towarmethet eee ere 

ö ee e ee pace of ſiue howres : or elſe putthem in 

a glad veſſell which ſhall-be warmed at che vapour of boiling water 

in a caldron: after put them ina haire cloth or hempen bag, for to 

preſſe in a preſſe that bath his planke hollow and bending downward: 

or beta Üixt preſſes hoſe plankes you haue heated: but heere in this 
vou muſt note, „ alwaies blaunched be- 


o their ile be drawne, becauſe many times a mans leaſure will 
not ſerue him to doe u though indeede it be the beſt way to pill or 


blanch them, that ſo the oile may come the more neat and pure :and 
to pill them rather with a knife then by the meanes of water either 
warme or cold, for feare that through the mixture of water, there be 
cauſed to come ward cee g wateriſh,and vnpleaſant oile, 
After that the almonds haue be ene thus pre ſled, you may bake the 
The drofſe of droſſe vnder aſhes and vſe them in ſteede of . you mult obſerue 
ſweete almonds. that ſuch manner of preparing of oile of ſweete almondes is ondlyto 
be vſed when ſuch oile is to be taken at the mouth, to ſtay and take a- 
. 2 way the throw es and gripes of women newly deliuered of child: or 
colicky and Ad- ge rg dete paine ofthe collicke or of the reines, taking it in 
been. a drinke ot ewo ounces of white wine, or with Aqua vitæ: And this 
oile is drawne oftentimes without fire or any other heate hatſoeuer: 
ſometimes the almondes are fried to giue them a light drying, and at. 
ter the oile is preſſed out. | 
oli for to make The oile of bitter almondes is made of almondes fried in 9 
lune. pan, and ſtirred oftentimes that ſo they may not burne to, after which 
they are to be prefled out ſo ſtrongly and long, as till they willyeeld 
no more: After this manner a man may preſſe out two other ſorts of 
oile out of ſivecte almonds : one appropriated vnto liniments to be 
applied vnto the outward partes of the bodie that are pained : the 
olle of ſweete Other ſeruing for perfumers : whichtwoarc made of old ſweete Al- 
almonds ſor mondes ſound and whole, and very oylie by reaſon oftheirage:; hey 
perfumes. muſt be firſt fried in a friyng pan, & after preſſed withweightor preſ- 
ſes being cloſe wrappedin a bag or haire c th. The oiles of Piltaces, 
common walnuts, k erts, Indian nuts, the kernels of pine Apples, 
cherries, ſeedes of gourdes, coweumbers, melons, Palma Chrifts, the 
ſeed of hiempe, lyne, pionie, henbane, wilde ſaffron, ſtaueſacre; and 
other feuit es and oilte ſeedes are preſſed out after the ſame manner 
that the oiles of ſweete almondes: euermore looking to it that the 
expreſlion be not without the heating of the thing preſſed, either by 
chafing and warnung it ſelfe at the fire, or elſe by heating the plankes 
bdetu xt, ox the weightes vnder which they are to be preſſed. 


pound 
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nd them and make them into maſſes or ſmall lumps: boile them 4 
—— in water in a caldron, ſtraine the decoction and let 
ir coole, gather the fat that ſwimmethaboue and keepe it for oile: 
or elſe let all the water run out at ſome hole u hieh ſnallbe in the bot 
tome of it, and the fat Which ſtayetli behinde is the oile. Some doe 
not boile the maſſes of bay berries, but preſſe them from vnder a 
preſſe, and let the oile fall downe into x veſſell ſtanding vnderneath 
with water, Otherwiſe: mixe an equall portion of bay berries and 


oliues, pound them together and preſſe out the oile. The oile of baies coil. 
is ſoueraine to put in cliſters for the paines of the colicke, and to make Cold ſwelings, 


ointments of for cold tumours, the palſie, ſhaking of quartaine agues, 


and cold affects ofthe ſinewes. After the ſame manner you may make Oile of mi, 
the ſimple oile of mirtles, Iuniper berries, of the fruit of the maſticke r. meſtich 


tree, turpentine tree, and luie: which is alſo very ſingular for cold di- 


tree, turpentine 


ſtillations, and benummed members. Sometime: men take an equall geren 


portion of Juniper and bay berriesand ſteepe them in wine, pri 
out the oile thereof afterward, Vou may likewiſe boile bay berries in 
oile and preſſe them out after: or elſe without any other mixture or 
preparation, you may put ripe and greene bay berries in a bag, and 
by weight or preſſing draw out their oile. 


Oile of nutinegs is thus made, lay nutmegs on heapes,bray chem o. of nutmegs, 


with a woodden {tamper,afrerward preſſe them out from berwixe the 
plankes heated! or elle qeuide them into little heaps and ſteepe them 
three daies in very good wine, after dry them in the ſhadow of the 
ſun two whole daies, then heate them reaſonably in a fry ing pan vpon 
the fire ſprinkling chem with roſe water, and preſently preſſe them 
out, You muſt note that in this manner of drawing of ole, which is 
done by expreſſion, men are forced many times to ſprinkle the mat- 
ter with water or wine, to draw out the oile both more eaſily and in 
greater quantitie: ſo we ſee it practiſed ſometimes in the expreſſion 
of ſweete alinondes, that when they are too dry there is ſoine ſmall 
quantitie of water put vnto them: but vnto other thinges ſome wine, 
asin oile de baies, nutmegs, Iuniper berries and ſuch like,” 


The three and fiftith Chapter. 
Howto mals Oiles by impreſſion, 


Iles made by impreſſion are commonly compounded of oile o. made by 
() Oliue, becauſe it is more temperate then others, eaſilier to be on. 


gotten and retaining more exactly the quantitie of ingredi- 

ents whether hote or cold. It is true that very often in place of oile 
oliue ſome take the oile of ſweete almondes, filberds, cammomil, or 
ſuch other according as the occaſion of thinges require, as you may 
know and vnderſtand by the particular deſeription of ſuch oiles, 
* 994 | Nn 4 What- 


La VWhatſoeuer iris, there ate three thinges to be conſidered in the ma- 
. f by ing of oiles by impreſſion: the heate which is the efficient cauſe 
impre/ies, © Of the making of the vile : the qualitie of the ingredients, and the 
qauantitie of them. As concerning tlie heate, whether it be ofthe fire 

or ofthe ſan, or of other chinges which ye elde heate, it muſt be mea- 

ſured according to the | gar Wie wap which ſhall 

ouvert, be in the ſubſtances and matter: for flowers doe not eraue fo great a 


heate as fruits or rootes; whereupon it commerh to paſſe that tor the 
compoſition of ſuch oiles, men are oftentimes contented with the 


heate of the ſun, or with the heate of boyling water: otherwiſe cal- 
ve malę olle: led Maries bath or the double veſſell. And I for mine one part am of 
by nnpreſſin is tliis minde, that for the making of theſe oiles there ought not any cole 
Marits bath. fire to be vſed, nor yet any other kinde of fire, but ah, the helpe of 
Maries bath; For as by the gentle and milde heate of Maries bath,all 


digeſted ; ſo bythe heate of a violent and forcible fire, there follou- 
eth rather the .cxhalation or combuſtion of oilie thinges then any di- 
geſtion. The preparing therefore of ſuch oiles as haue neede of a 
greater heate then that of the ſun, will be a great deale the better, if 
you put the matter, out of which you draw tlie oile, in a glaſſe or tin 
veſſell for to be infuſed in oile mingled with wane or water, or other 
conuenient licour, or without licour, according as the nature of the 
ingredients and the preſent thing requireth. After that this veſſell 
borne vp with the ſmall ſlips of broomeor ſtraw, hath infuſed three 
whole dares in Maries bath, that is to ſay in a caldron full of water 
ſomwhat boiling (or (which is better) the veſſell not infuſed or ſtand- 
ing in the water, but rather receiving onely the vapour of the boiling 
water that is in the caldron, ) choſe three daies being ſpent, you may 
preſſe out the things which you ſhall haue infuſed, raining and for- 
eing them through ſome ſtrong ſtrainer and thicke linnen: and after- 
ward to put in other ne ingredie ntes if it be needefull (that is to 
ſay) vntill the licours whieh you haue mingled with the oile, or the 
huniiditie and moiſture which may riſe of the ingredients be conſu- 
med, and that the oile may ſeeme to haue gotten out, all the ſtrength 
and vertue of the ingredients, and then to ſtraine and force them as 
ö before. This is the way that is to be taken for to prepare oiles well by 
impreſſion. It is true that with leſſe eoſt and a great deale ſooner they 
| may be prepared, in duns the matter into ſome great braſſe pan 
| ypon a cole ſire, cauũng it to boile with a ſmall fire vntill the licour 
put vnto the oile or the moiſture of the ingredients be conſumed: 
me after ſtraining of them after the manner that hath. beene faid 

efore. 


r. know if the Furthermore it will be diſcerned that the oile hath exatly 


oilebemade. drawne- out the vertues of the ingredients, and that the licour 


wy 


* 


the partes of the ingredients are kept and the oile well prepared and 


mingled 
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mingled with the oile or moiſture of the ingredients is conſumed, 
if with a ſpatule or ſticke of wood you caſt ſome few drops of the ſaid 
oile into the fire: foratthey be al on a flame by and by, it is a ſigne that 
it is pure and neate, but & if it ſpatter, there is yet ſome wateriſn moi- 
ſture remaining in it, furthermore as it is boiling in the caldron it will 
be ſpacgering and caſting vp bubbles, ſo long as there remaineth any 
of the liquor or moiſture: but after that it is ſpent and boiled away, it 
will be quiet and peaceable: likewiſe a droppe of oile dropped vpon 

our hand, if there be any moiſture in it of wateriſhnes, it will ſhewe 
it ſufficiently, for it will ſyim and ride aloft vpon the fame, 

As concerning the qualitie of the ingredients, it conſiſteth princt- The qualitie of 
pallie in this,thatthe ingredients are either hot or colde, or tender or wp 1-20 
rough and hard, If they bee cold, there is need that they ſhould be of- 6 
ten ſhifred and changed inthe oile, for the better imprinting of their .d. 
colde qualitie in the oile, for although that oile oliue be temperate, Hard, 
notwithſtanding it inclineth more vnto heat and a herie nature then 
otherwiſe : ſo that it is requiſite to change the ingredients often, and 
to put new in their places for that cauſe ; yea, and in regarde thereof 
to waſh the oile in ſome common waterzas we will further declare in 
{peaking of oile of roſes: if the ingredients be hot, it is ſufficient once xe oites, 
onely ro change them for the compoſition of bot oiles, and that by 
2 of the affinitie and agreement betwixt the oile and the hot 

es. 
wh the ingredients be hard, and not cably digeſted, and imparting of therendernes 
their properties vnto the oile , they muſt bee infuſed before they be ref 
Wy. alſo there muſt be put vnto their de coction ſome liquor, as — 
wine, or ſome conuenient iuice or other liquor, as well to helpe their 
digeſtion as to keepe them from burning, or getting ſome loathſome 
ſmell : but and if they be tender, they craue ſometimes a ſimple infu- 
fon in the heate of the ſunne, or vpon a (low fire without any boiling: 
and this way ſitteth flowers: ſometime a light boiling without anie 
infuſion, as many aromaticall thing. 

And as concerning tlie qualitie of the ingredients, you muſt ob- cia mate of 
ſerue that oiles by impreſſion are wade, not onely of the parts of living thing: 
plants, but of liuing things, their parts and excrement, herein there er their parts, 
muſt not be any * changing, or renewing : and beſides theſe, 
there is no other thing to be obſerued, except that if the beaſtes bee 
ſinall, that then they be kild in the oile, as is vſed in oile of ſcorpion 
ſerpents,frogs, and piſmires: but & if they be great they muſt be fir 
killed, then bowelled, and laſtly boiled in the oile, as is done in the 
oile of foxes. TOSS kg | | 

Touching the quantitie of the ingredients, by which the oiles made The quantitie 
by impre ſlion are called fimpleor compound, you muſt haue regard / be ingredi- 
to ſee that when the oile is compounde, tharthis order be A en 
that Ls 
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Olle of roſes, 
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that is, to take the ingredients of greateſt and hardeſt ſubſtance, and 
to infuſe them three daies: afterwarde thoſe of leſſe ſubſtance two 
daies: and thoſe which are the moſt tender, ſubtile, and aromaticall, 
one daie, and one night: and then afterward to baile them in order, 
pan gr” but once, and reſeruing your gums to mixe and dif 
ſoluc wich the ſaid ſtrained oile, according as it ſhall be requiſite, if ſo 
be that any gums do go into any ſuch oilrs. N 
The fower and fitith Chapter. 

A deſcription of the oiles made by impreſſion. 

O Ile of roſes is thus prepared : Take of oile of newe oliues, fo 


much as you ſhall thinke needfoull, that is to ſay, ſufficiently to 
infuſe your roſes in: waſh it diligently, aſwelto coole it & make 


it more temperate, as alſo for to make it the more pure, if in caſe it 


ſhould be any whit ſalt or feculent, and thick of the lees. Such waſhing 
is made with an equall portion of water and oile, ſtirring them togi- 
ther ina veſſell, vntill ſuch time as they be mingled and incorporated, 


and then ſo le auing them till they ſeparate themſelues one from ano- 


ther againe : which oy cometo paſle, there ſhall be a hole madc in 
the bottome of the veſſel] where they are to let the water runne out: 
after there muſt other water be put in to beate withrhe oile as before, 
& this ſhalthus be gone over three or fowre times: but and if there be 
any haſte to be wade in this waſhing of the oile,thenthe veſſel ſhal be 


kept in ſome warme place, to the end that the oile and water may be 


theſooner ſeuered: and you mult note that the oile is not to be wathed 
on this faſhion, except it be for cooling oiles, as oile of roſes, violets, & 
ſuch like: it is very true that there will be no need to waſh any oile at 
al, if you haue the oile ofgreene oliues called omphacine. This waſhing 
of oile being finiſhed, haue in readines a ſufficient quantitie of blown 
roſes, —— to intuſe in this waſhed oile, in a veſſell hauing a nar- 
row mouth, like a pitcher or glaſſe bottle, or ſome one of tinne, and fil- 
led vp within a quarter of the tobe. and afterwarde well cloſed and 
ſtopt: ſet them in this ſort in the ſunne or ſome warme place for the 
ſpace of ſeauen daies, boile them afterward in a double veſſell in boi- 
ling water, as we haue ſaid, or elſe boile them in a braſſe kettle vpon a 
ſmall fire without any flame for the ſpace of two or three howres: 
when the oile hath boild and waſted one part of the moiſture that 
was in it, it will be conuenient to ſtraine it through a ſtrong ſtrainer, 
and thicke linnen cloth, and after to put into it new roſes againe, do- 
ing as you did before, and that for three ſeuerall times: in the end af- 


ter it hath beene ſtrained, ſome put vnto it aſmuch water of the infu- 


fion of other roſes, infuſed in water, as there is oile;then you thall ſer it 
in the ſunne for the ſpace of fortie daies, which infuſion may be ſeue- 


red 
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red from the oile afterward as the water wherewith the oile was wa- 
ſhed. Notwithſtanding it may be ſufficient to take the infuſion of the 
roles in oile onely, without the putting of other water in the infuſion. 
Some mingle now and then in the decoction of roſes a little wine, or 
iuice of freſh roſes to keepe the oile from burning or that in boiling it 
ſhould not get any — thy {mel}. Vou muſt further note, that ſome 7'wo ſertef 
prepare and make two ſorts of oile of roſes: one ile of ripe oliues, e ef reſea 
and roſes all opened and ſpred, which are the better if they bee 
red: the other oile is made of roſes being yet in the bud, with the oile 
ofgreene and vnripe oliues: or if you haue not any of this oile Ompba · 
cine. you ſhall make it with common oile and vermice boild togither, 
to the conſumption of the iuice. This is more cooling, aftrmgear, 
and repercuſſiue: the other more digeſtiue, dieuſſiue and anodine or 
aſſwwaging of paines. | 8 | 
Some there are which ſometimes make this oile of roſes without 4 new lade of 
oile of oliues, putting red, carnation, or muskeroſes to putriſie in a ag of vile 
veſſell ſet in dung for one whole moneth being cloſe couered. And tlus T reel. 
kinde of oile is very fragrant and ſweete. | | 
This manner of making of oiles may be followed in the com- 0ile of camme- 
pounding of oiles, either colde or temperate and ſimple, ſuch as are U, meltlete. 
the oile of violets, cammomil, melilote, yellow or red violets, of the — 3 
leaues and flowers of dill, lillies, the yellow taken away, of corne flag 214.7 >. fe- 
flowers, of elder tree ſſowers, white mullein flowers, ieſamine flower, wers. 
poppie flowers, or ofthe leaues & heads of poppie, of lettuſe leaues, #hite mulleine 
and white water lillie flowers, to the — 2 of which oiles, you Her 
wuſt note that for want of oile of greene oliues, you ray take the oile — . 
of ſweete almonds newly drawne, or of filberts, if it haue bee ne firſt eue 
waſht. | a 8 | | p . Pak + — flowers, 
Oile of quinees : take whole quinees withthe riudes when leof abide 
are very ne but caſt away their anne then ſtampe them and in- * 
fuſe them in oile omphacine in the ſunne ſiue dates, or elſe in oile wa- 
ſhed as we haue ſaid before: afterward boile them with equall porti- 
on of the iuice of quinces in a double veſſel the ſpace of fore houres: 
renew the fleſh and mice of quinees three or fowre times, the old be- 
ing made away, ſet them in the ſunne againe and boile them: after - 
warde ſtraine all, and keepe it in a veſſell for your vſe: you ſhall draw 
_ ſtore of the mice of your quinces, it you cruſh them well, and 
rule them, rather then if you cut them in peeces. „„ 
Oile of maſticke: you muſt take e ed n or Oile of maſtick, 
ofquinces,three pound, of good wine eight ounees, of matticks pow 
dred and put vnto the reſt toward the end (for it wil not indure much: 
boiling)three ounces: boile them all together to the conſumption of 
the wine in ſtirring it oft, to the end that the maſticke may be melted 
and mixt ich tlie oil u ee 9! ee : 
1 | Ole 


oll. ef elder Oile of the flowers of elder tree: fill a glaſſe 

alle, or oile omphacine, put therein a ſufficient quantitie 
flowers, ſet the bottle in the hot ſunne ſixe daies, after that preſſe 
them out and put in others new] continue this all the time of ſommer 

vrhiles the floures of elder tree are in force: this oile is ſingular to com 
bort the ſinewes, aſſwage the paine ofthe ioints, and to clenſe the skin. 

Oileof S. lb Oille of faint Ions voort: infuſe for three daies the crops of ſaint 

woort, Jobns woort in very fragrant wine: after that boile all in a ſoft and 
gentle ſort in Maries bath, and after this ſome ſinal ſpace ſtraine them 
out lightly : infuſe againe in the ſame wine as many dates and nights 
the like quantitie of the tops of faint /obns woort, boile them and 
ſtraine them as before: afterward pur vnto the liquor of Venice tur- 
pentine three ounces, of old oile ſixe ounces, of a ſcruple, mixe 
them, and in the ſaid Maries bath boile them vnto the conſumption 
of the wine: you ſhall keepe that which remaineth in a glaſſe or lead 
veſſell, for to vic as hot as you can apply it in maligne vlcers, eſpecial- 
lie choſe of the ſinewes, and in the leane and cold parts, in the prickes 
of the ſine wes, paines of the teeth, conuulſions, tumours, and deſtilla- 
tions. Some do make this oile after the ſimpleſt and ſingleſt fort, ta- 
king onely the flowers of bypericum, which they infuſe all the ſom- 
2 in waſht oile in a glaſſe veſſell, and ſetting it in the hot ſunne, 

epe it. 

| ee Rue: Take the leaues of rue ſomewhat dried, (becauſe 
they are ſubiect to a ſuperfluous kinde of moiſture) ſet them to infuſe 
in oile a whole ſommer: Or better, change and renew them euety 
- eightdaies, ſtraining and preſſing them out at euery change : Somi- 
mer being gone, boile them not, but ſtraine, preſſe out and keepe 
them in a veſſell: after this manner are made the oiles of the mirtle 
tree, worme wood, marierom, ſouthern wood, thyme, cammomill and 
ſuch like: vnto which there is ſometimes added the like quantitie of 
iuice, or flowers or leaues mingled wich oile: and ſo they are ſet in 

the Sun. N. | 
Oile of ſpike. Take true ſpike, or for want of it, lauander, to the 
antitie of three ounces, of marierom and bay tree leaues to oun- 
ces: of the rootes of cypers,clecampane and zyloaloe of each an ounce 
and a halfe ; of nutmegs three ounces: infuſe euery thing by it ſelfe 
in an equall quantitie of wine and water: the infuſion accoinpliſhed 

Paineof ebe boile the whole together ina ſufficient quantitie of oile in a double 

flomack, reinen vellell, the ſpace of foure or fige houres: this done ſtraine it all and 

belle and mo- keepe the ole for your vſe: that is to ſay for the colde ache of the ſto- 

1 macke, rey nes, bellie, matrix and other part. 

Gileof fn ile of Foxes: Take a hue Fox,of a middle age, of a full body, 
well fed and fat, ſuch as fox es be after vintage: kill him, bowell him 
and skin him, ſome takè not out his bowels, but onely tlie excre- 

| ments 
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ments in his guts, becauſe his guts haue much greaſe about them: 
breake his bones ſmall, that ſo you may haue all their marrow: this 
done ſet him a boiling in ſalt brine, ſalt water, and ſea water of ech a 
pinte and a halfe, of oile three pintes, of ſalt three ounces, in the end 
of the decoction, put thereto the leaues of ſage, roſemary, dill, orga- 
nie, marierome and Tuniper berries after that he ſhiall be rotten ſod- 
den, that is to ſay, ſo as that his bones and fleſh doe part cleane a ſun- Mm 
der: ſtraine all through a ſtrainer and keepe it in a veſſell to małee li- 3 of fi- 
niments, for ache in the ioyntes, the ſciatica, diſeaſes of the finewes, p,;,.. of the 
and paines of the reynes and backe. reines and back, 

Take earth wormes halfe a pound, waſh them throughly in white Oileof wormes, 
wine, then boile them in two pound of oile oliue, and a little red wine 
to the conſumption of the wine, ſtraine and preſſe it out all and keepe 
the oile: yet further it would be good to put into this oile, ſome other Stiffe ſinewes. 
wormes & leaue them there ſo long as the oile laſteth. This oile is ſin- Paines of the 
gular good to comfort the ſtiffe ſine es, and for the ach of the ioynts. ini 

Oile of Serpents: Take whole ſerpents, put them in an earthen olof ſarpents. 
veſſell well leaded, fill the ſame with May butter, and couer the ſame 
with a couering the ioyntes being well luted, but notwithſtanding 
hauing a ſmall hole aboue: ſer the pot neere vnto the fire that it may 
boile halfe a day, to the end that all may be throughly boiled: then 
ſtraine it through a linnen cloth, afterward pound it well in a morter, 
and make an end of ſtraining that which ſhall be in the bottome of 
the linnen cloth: mixe together both theſe expreſſions, letting them 
coole, and reſeruing them in a glaſſe veſſell to ſerue your vſe for diſtil- 
lations or rheunies, and for palſies. Some take vipers and cutting off 
the ir heads and tailes (as is 3 in the making of Treacle) they boile 
them in oile, and vſe tlie oile for rebellious ringwormes and firit buds 
ofthe leproſie. | 


The five and fiftith Chapter, 
Areuiem or ſurnate of Oiles made by diHillation, 


HE third manner of making of oiles hath beene ſaid to be by 
Ti iſtillation or reſolution, of which we will ſpeake, after we haue 

ſpoken of the diſtilling of waters: but be ſides that, there is an 
other manner of drawing of oile (though in certaine things it be done 
by expreſſion) which commerh very neere vnto this third kinde of 
making oiles by diſtillation: and it is practiſed in egs, wheate, mu- 
ſtardſeede, haye, barly, tartar, brimſtone and others. 

Oile of Egs: Take the yelkes of egges roſted hard in water, or 0ileef g.. 

which is better vnder the hote aſhes, about thirtie, rub and chafe 


chem along time betwixt your hands, afterfric them in a lead pan, 
or inan earthen one well leaded ata ſoft fire, ſtir them and turne t _ 
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oft with aladle of wood, vntill ſuch time as they begin to be of aſad 
red, after preſſe them with the backe of the ſaid ladle : or which is bet- 
ter, put them betwixttwo preſſes, to force out their oile as is done with 
oile of Almondes: you ſhall haue great ſtore of oile to run out; which 
is very good to take away the ſpots of the skin, to heale ringwormes, 
to cauſe haire to grow againe, to cure fiſtulous and maligne vlcer:: 
aſſwage paines, take away the roughnes of the skin,to cure the chaps 
of the lips, hands, feete and fundament : to take away the ſcarres left 
after burnings, and principally forthe vlcers of the membranes of 
the braine. Some in the making of this oile doe not boile the egges 
hard, but frie them raw, and after by preſſing them together in a bag 
betwixt two preſſes, or vnder a pre 2 preſſe out the oile. 
belle of Oile of wheate : Preſſe wheate together betwixt two plates of 
wheate, iron reaſonably e e fire red, or very hote, or betwixt a mar- 
ble ſtone and athicke plate of iron: receiue the oile into ſome- 
thing which diſtilleth from it: or elſe take away from whe ate his pill 
| or rinde, and diſtill it after the manner of the Philoſophers oile : this 

N oile applied hote, takerh away the ſpots of the skin, healeth ring. 

Fiftulas, , wormes, fiſtulaes and _ in the skin, and the ſcall or skurfe in 

Chapsinthe little children: the oiles of barly, muſtardie ede and other oilie ſeedes 

are thusprepared and made, 

Oils of haye : Set on fire a quantitie of haye, after quench it a- 
gaine by and by, then lay it vpon coles, and whiles it is ſ{moothering 
and ſmoaking, ſpread it ypon _ of iron, and there will gather 
Ringwormes, vpon it an oilie icour,which is called oile of haye : and this is fiogular 
S.Antbenies good for ringwormes, and Saint Anthonies fire, ſcabs and roughnes 
fre. of the skin, I» 

Oileof Tarter, Oile of tartar : Take tartar, that is to ſay the dryed lees of wine 
which ſticketh vnto the ſeames or hollow places that are withinthe 
wine veſlell , not that which is in the bottome, beecauſe it is very 
dreggiſh and filthie, neither yet that which is aloft on the vpparpart 
of the veſſell, for that is too frothie and ſeummie, but that which clea- 
ueth round about vnto the ſtaues of the veſſell wherein there hath 
beene very white wine, rather then red: make it into fine pow- 
der, and make it faſt in a linnen cloth, infuſe it in very good white vi- 
neger: or not infuſing it, calcine it, and put it in a hypocras bag, or in 
an oxes or ſwines bladder: afterward roſt it vnder hot embers, vntill 
it become white: you ſhall know if it be ſufficiently burned, by the 

owing of it cleare, and a little burning of your toong if you touch 
it therewith. Notwithſtanding you may blanch or white n it, if (a 
ſome hold it for a great ſecret) you boile it a long time in water, 
cumming it often: powder it yet once againe, or (which is better) 
calcine it: then put it inthe bottome of an hypocras bag, that is to 
ſay ofa bag which hatha ſharpe and narrow bottome, and this = 


Olle ef hai. 
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ſhall bang vp on high at ſome ſtaffe in a caue or other eolde place 
for the ſpace of eight daies, vntill it be reſolued into oile: and if the 
doile doe not drop of it ſelfe, then graſpe it hard and preſſe it qut, put- 
ting vnde rneath ſome glaſle viole, to receiue the licour that ſhall di- 
till which is not indeede properly an oile, but a very ſharpe water, 
or a reddiſh humour. This humour is good for all ſorts of itehinges, 
ingwormes, skurfes, ſcalles, and other ſuch diſeaſes of the skin: It 
maketh the face white, cleane and yobng : it taketh away wrinkles 
and ſpots, comming of a melancholike humour: It makerhthe haire 
of a — colour, hindereth the falling of the haire, and cauſeth it be- 
ing fallen to grow againe: it whiteneth copper and ſiluer: and ta- 
keth away the ſpots of linnens, ifthey be rubd with this oile hote. 
Oile of brimſtone : hang in ſome high place with a wire, or 0ileof brime 
dooues taile of iron, a glaſſe veſſel in faſhion like a bell or baſen,coue- Hoe. 
red aboue with potters-carth of a cubite widenes, vnderticath which 
necre the length of a cubite you ſhall place an other veſſell of glaſſe 
being broad and very large, able to holde much, ſuch like as is the diſh 
or baſen vſually ſerued with eawers: in the mid deſt whereof there 
ſhall be a little veſſell of earth in forme of a little pot which ſhall con- 
taine the brimſtone, which muſt be of that which is called quicke 
and virgins brunſtone , and not artificiall brimſtone: when you in- 
tend to make your oile of brimſtone to diſtill, you ſhalltake aſheete 
of iron of foure fingers thicknes and fire red: this you ſhall caſtinto 
the ſinall pot with brimſtone, to make the ſaid brimſtone burne and 
| flame: the ſinoke comming foorth of the godet will aſcend vp to the 
veſſel hanging aboue,wherein aftera ſhort time it will be turned into 
oile, which oile will thence diſtill into the veſſell below. Gather this 6 
oile and reſerue it in a veſſell well ſtopt, for to vſe forthe curing of Fiſtulees, 
Faagrenes, fiſtulaes, vlcers ofthe mouth & ringwormes,if you doe but Pers. 
touch them with this oile ypon the end of a feather, It is ſingular good _— 
againſt rebellious vlcers comming of the pocks:ſome giue it to drinke 
with balme water in the morning vnto ſuch as are but ſearſe cured and 
recoucred ofthe pockes, to the end it may driue out the diſeaſe, The 
oyle of brimſtone may be made otherwiſe : boyle brimſtone in aqua 
vitæ, vntill there begin an oylie ſubſtance to ſwimme aloft: gather, 
this liquor witli a woolen or linnen cloath,or with a little ſpooneè: you 
mult ſoinetime renew your aqua vitæ, vntill you haue gathered oyle 
enough : if preſently after bathing your ſelfe you annointwith this. 
oyle your bodie infected with quickſiluer, you ſhall expell and draw 
foorth the ſaid quickſiluer. 
But concerning all theſe oyles, ſee more in our Booke of ſecret 
temedies and medicines. | 
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The ſeauen and fiftith Chapter, 
A deſcription of certaine artificial balmer, 


1. is well and ſufficiently knowne ho that no the true and na- 


turall balme is no where to be found, and that in ome thereof the 


induſtrie and skill of man hath inuented oyles which approch and 


draty neere in vertues and facũlties vnto the true balme: now there- 


balme for all wounds, inflammations of the breaſts, and for the ap- 
peaſing of outward paines and ach; for the burſting of yoong clul- 
dren; the vlcers of the matrix, and to procure conception, if after that 
the woman is come out ofthe bathe made for the ſame purpoſe, ſhee 
annoint her ſecret parts therewith and drinke of the powder of the 
leaues with white wine: it is allo ſingular good for the paine of the 
hemorrhoides being N with linſeed oyle, or the oyle of ſweete 


Balſamine, 
Oile of the 
flowers of 
roſemaris. 
Mute mulle ine. 
Nicetian. 
Paules betenie 
ani ground 
iuie. 


Idee. 


fore be it in like manner knowne tliat theſe oyles are made either by 
diſtillation or impreſſion: and that we will ſpeake onely of ſome cer. 
taine ones whichare made by impreſſion, ceaſing to ſpeake of thoſe 
which are diſtilled for them which meddle in drawing out the quin- 
teſſences of things, as you ſhall further perceiue by our Booke of ſe. 
cret remedies, 

Balme 6fthe maruellous apples: take the maruellous apples ei- 
ther with or without kernels, but verie ripe, put them in a veſſell full 
of common oyle either old or new, or of the oyle of ſweet almonds or 


linſeed, and infuſe them a long time inthe ſunne, or in Maries bathe 


or in horſe dung that is verie hot, or in the earth in a veſlell that is well 
couered ouer with ſand, & let it remain there one whole yeere, or elle 
two, which is the better: you may likewiſe make this oyle of the leaues 
and little cods without the fruit: ſome with the apples put togither 


wich the oyle of ſweete almonds or linſeed oy le do ioine of liquid var- 


niſh one ounce for euerie pound of oyle: ſuch an oyle is a ſingular 


almonds, We haue ſpoken of the maruel les in the ſecond 
Booke, where we haue declared how that the herbe whereupon they 
grow is called Balſamina, becauſe it hath the vertue of balme. The 


 pylesofthe flowers of roſemarie, white mullein, Paules betonie, Nico- 
tian, and es iuie, being thus prepared as we haue ſpoken of be- 


fore, haue like vertues wich balme. 

Another balme: take the fruit of the elme, the flowers of hype- 
ricum, and the buds of roſes, put alrogither in a glaſſe bottle with oyle 
of oliues, ſtop vp the bottle cloſe and leaue it in the ſunne, vntill you 


ſee the ſame all of it in ſuch manner conſumed as though it were rot- 


ten : afterward ſtraine it and keepe the oyle for your vſe. 
Another: take gumme elemie fower ounces, oyle of wormes, oile 

of roſes, and bypericon, of each two ounces, of venice turpentine, two 
; ounces; 
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ounces; mixe alltogither and incorporate them vpon a coale fire,af- 
ode 6 ern 4, 9c Atv 612 


Another balme: rake the flowers and ſeeds of hypericon fower Adels 


handfuls, bruiſe them throughly, and ſet them in the ſunne the ſpace 
ten dates in a glaſſe bottle with fower pound of olde oyle of oliues, af- 
terward preſſe them out carefully, & pur againe as many moe flowers 
and ſeedes of hypericoninto the bottle, ſet it in the ſun againe tenne 
whole daies: after preſſe it out all againe, and put thereunto as follo- 
weth,of oyle of dill and of venice turpentine, of each a pound and a 
halfe of aqua vitæ halfe a pound, of mummia, wood of aloẽs, maſtick, 
myrrhe, & tute gum, of each an ounce & a half, of the roſin ofthe pine 
tree three ounces, ſaffron half an ounce, cloues, nutmegs, cinnamom, 
of each three drams: mixe all togither and boile them three howres in 
Maries bath in a glaſſe hottle cloſe ſtopped, that nothing may breath 
out. Then ſet the bottle in the ſunne the ſpace often daies, reſeruing 


the oyle after ward for paines ofthe cares, wounds, fiſtulaes, cankers, Pines ef the 
Noli me tangere , and to annoint the backe bone a little before the fit e. 


ofthe ague come which beginneth of cold, 


Another balme: take the fruit of the elme, within which you ſhal 4b of 
finde a liquor like vnto oyle, puir whole into aſtrong violl. which vi- love flowers. 


oll you ſhall op verie cloſe and burie for the ſpace of fifreene daies in 
horſe dung that is verie hot by reaſon of his being verie rotten, then 
ſerit in the ſunne for a certaine time, and after gather the cleere part 
that ſhall ſwyimme aboue, and this will be vnto you a ſingular balme. 
Otherwiſe: gather all the liquor that you finde in the fruit of elmes, 
put it in a ſtrong violl, adding of the flowers of hypericum and com- 
mon oyle: ſtop vp the violl verie cloſe, and burie it in horſe dung that 
is well rotted, leaue it therein a ſufficient time, and afterward taking 
t out, you ſhall haue a ſingular balme. See further in our Booke of ſe- 
cret medicines concerning balines, 


A briefe diſcourſe of the diftilling of waters. 
The eight and fiſtith Chapter. © 
Of the profit and commoditie of diftilation. 


Otwithftanding that diſtillation be the worke rather of a 
WIRE her or Alchymiſt ( otherwiſe called an extracter of 
quinteſſences) then of a farmer or maſter of a countrey farme : 
notwithſtanding the profit thereof is ſo great and the yſe ſo laudable 
and neceflarie, as that we take not the chiefe Lord of our countrey 
houſe to be furniſhed with all ſuch ſingular commodities, as we defire 
the lacke the knowledge and practiſe of diſtillation; not that I would 
haue him to make it a matter to trouble himſelfe much withall, and to 
be at much coaſt and charges therewith, as many (not well aduiſed) 
Oo 1 men 


Js: _ Thethird Boaſe - 
In hraſure to then be no a daies: but onely that he would take his time thereto 
rake the opor= at his beſt leaſure and without any great expence: or elſe to leaue 
twnitic lea the ſatme to his wife or his Farmers wife: for indeed ſuch occupation 


ſore too about is far better beſeeming either of them then him: for as much as the 


lands. miſtreſſe ot dearie woman hath the pettie affaires and buſineſſes be- 
longing to tlus our countrie farme and lying wirhin the doores reſig-· 
ned and put ouer to her. Therefore let it not ſeeme ſtrange ii this 


pu z4t after our briefe intreatie of oyles , wee diſcourſe ſomewhat 
riefly 


and according as a countrey thing requireth of the manner of 


diſtilling of waters and extracting of oylie quinteſſences, out of ſuch | 


matter as our countrie farme ſhall affoord: which we would ſhould 


ſerue for the vſe of the farmers wife, as wel to relieue her folke withal, 


as to ſuccour her needie neighbours inthe time of ficknes : as we ſee 
it to be the ordinarie cuſtome of great Ladies, gentlewomen, and far 
mers wiues well and charitably diſpoſed, who diſtill waters and 
prepare ointments , and ſuch other remedies to ſuccour and relieue 

Bhat diftillation is and hom many ſorts there be x ö 


Theinuenter or T will not trouble my ſelfe here with ſetting dow ne the partie which 
firs? finder out 12 the firſt inuentor of diſtillation: as vamely, whether it were 
Aiſtilaton. ſome Pluſition of late time ho hauing a deſire to eate ſtewed 
peares, ſet them a ſtewing betwixt two diſhes vpon the fire, and 
hauing afterward taken off the vpper diſli and finding the bottome 
thereof all ſer with pearly ſweat, retaining the ſmell and fauour of the 
ſtewed peare it ſele „ inuented thereupon certaine inſtruments to 
draw out from all forts of herbes, cleere and briglit airie waters: it is 
better that we ſet our ſelues to worke about the declaring of what di- 
ſtillation is, and hat things they be which may be diſtilled. | 
Diftillation Diſtillation or the manner of diſtilling, is an arte and meanes 
whereby is extracted the liquor or moiſture of certaine things, by the 
vertue and force of fire or ſuch like heat (as the things themſelues doe 
re quire) no orherwiſe then as we ſee here below, that by the forte 7 


power of the ſunne, many vapours are lifted into the middle region o 
the aire, and there being turned into water fall downe in raine. True 
it is that the worde, Diſtill, ſometimes reacheth further, and is taken 
not onely for things that are diſtilled by the meanes of heat but withs 
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let withe out hegt allo, as Mee fee it done in ſuch chiggs dare Miſtilledafters 


0. 


ſtray ning manner, that is to ſay, whenthe paterandthinner'partof 
certaine waters or liquide inices is ſeparated and extracted, from 
che more muddie and carthie part, by the meants of a felt, of 
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or border: or out of ſande and ſmall 
pots not yet baked: eee 
of glaſſe made oß ferne. Sometimes likewwiſe things 


tilled wichout beate, but with cold, as n an 
you would haue diſtilled are ſet in cold — places, as 
tar is woont to be made, a8 allo oile of mirrhe, dragons 


med by heate. True it is that it is meete and 


about: for ſoine things craue the heate ofa cleere ſire, or of cole; or of 
the ſunne, or of hot embers, or of ſmall ſand, or of the filings 
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that ſlie ſhould 
know the diuerſities of heate, to the end ſhe may procure ſuch a heate 25 ＋ 
as will beſt fit ſuch matter and thing as ſhe is in hand withall, or to go 


of iron, 


PRE x: 


To , 
bloud, — cold 

and other things. But houi ſoeuer, yet I would not haue the miſtres of 
our countrie houſe to buſie her braine with all the ſorts of diſtillation, 
but tliat ſhe ſhould content herſelfe onely with that whicli is petfor- 


or ofthe droſſe ofoliues: orhers craue the heate of horſe dung, or boi- 


ling vater, or the vapour of boiling water, or of wine 


fat, or of vnquencht lime, or of ſome barke or other putrißed thing. 


And for this cauſe ſhe ſhall marke and obſerue fower de 


sof heat, 


the firſt w hereof ſhall be called warme, like water when it is halfe _ 
or the vapour of boiling water and in this there is nofeare of 
it can do. The ſecond is a little hotter, but yet ſo, as that it may be — 
indured without any anuoiance or hurt, ſuch as the heate of aſhes or 
embers. The thirde is yet hotter then the ſe cond, and ſo, as that it 
may —_— hurt one grieuonllic, if he ſnoulde holde any 


member 


fourtlhas — de as that it cannot without great 
hardly be indured and ſuch is the lieate of the ſcales or 


firſt degree is fie to diſtill fine; ſubtile, and moiſt things 
wers and cold ſumples, as endiue, lettuſe, and ſuchother: the ſeconde 
for dittilling of ſine, ſubrile, and dry things, of that ſort are all fragrant 


e ellingrhings, ab p pepper; Wee ae cloues, and many 


ge, „&c. The third, for to diſtillmattet that 


mples, as wormewood, ſa 


Fay ye ſabltinee and fo 


miſtres of our countrie houſe, hal not haue any thi 


lbofinice, ofwhich ort are many 
— propetfor the diſtilling of mertals and minerall t 
as allom arſenick, &c. By this meanes it will come to paſſe 


g brought to her, 


Or 


rein any long time, ſuch is the heate of ſmall ſand. The 
paine and very 

s ofiron. 
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rootes. 


out of whichſhe wilt not be able to draw the w ere 
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2 refer you to our ſecond — we haue fa. 
le rge laid open at what time euery one of theſe things is to 


| be gachered.1 But it is to be noted; that neceſſitie ſomtime compelleth 


vs co diſtill drie plants, and then it will be good to macerate and ſteep 
. in ſdine conuenient liquor or decoction, anfiverable vnto the 


vertue of the things; ae barns inpartto doc! and bring again 


their youthfulnes, and to endow them with ſuch moiſture as th 

broughrwiththem whenthey were ene = of _ earth, 

as we will further declare by and by: 45 
As concerning the vertues Jiftilled waters: it is a e 


diftiled waters. thatiach as are e dlled in Maries bath, retaming the raſte;ſinell,and 


other qualities oftlie matter whereof they are diſtilled, haue not one- 
lie equal vertues wich the plants —.— whereof they are 
but become mucli more pleaſant tothe taſte, and delightſome to the 
eie, then the iuices or decoctions ofthe ſaid matter ud be; It is true 
that the waters diſtilled th ee eee eee ee, or ſuch 
other like mettallike — we ſhall by and by fpeake of,) do 
looſe the beſt and moſt ſubtile parts of the ſubſtance of cheir matter, 
the ſame to vaniſh away in and into the aire, andſo they 
do not do yot prooue of fo great vertue as their 2 But eee 
diſtilled, waters are more pleaſant vnto e perſons, more r 
vie, better for medicines for the eies, to mal epitheme Kelche 
hart and liuer, to make painting colours of, to put into perfumes or 
other ſweete things, as well for the vſe of phi as fot the delight 
and decking of the body, chen the — 0g . lants, and 
forthat cauſe chete is rcaſon they ſhoulde 15 diſtilled wh greaer 
heedeandddeni: 1) Arora ut wo? WEE 


he Lefing 0 eee eee ſled in bee thoſe which 
. are diſtilled in the vapour of boiling water, abe been. 


ance; and hardly will laſt aboue a yeere: like wiſe — — 
ln OLA III wr er on. ng | 
——— intothe ſtill with ſome nee murtet vpon the 
cake or on ſome forimer diſtillarion, or elſe co diſtil 
8 whereo we ſhallſpeake heereafter. F 
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Wo veſſels are needfull in diſtilling, which may be called by 

the common and generall worde, Alembecke: the one ofthem 
is properly called the containing veſſell, bicauſe it receiueth 

and containeth the matter that you would diſtill, ſome call it the body 
or corpulent yeſſellj or the gourd : the other is ordinarily called: the 
cap, he ad, or bell, being that whereinto the vapours are gathered and 
turned into water. This veſſell hath ſomtimes a pipe, in ſhape like the 
bill of a birde, which the water p drop by drop into a 
viole or other like veſſell: and ſometimes it hath no beake or ſpout, 
and thoſe are vſed in eirculation. But theſe inſtruments do differ 
much aſwell in forme and ſhape, as in matter: It is true, that the firſt 
that were inuented were of lead like to a bell, and did couer another 


faſhion inuented, by which many veſſels (euery one hauing his leaden 


ad or couer) are heated togither with one onely fire, ſet in a furnace 


made after the faſhion of a vault: to the ende that with leſſe coſt and 


labour one might draw and diſtill a great quantitie of water: the fi- 
gare and forme you may heere ſee and be hole. | 
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But inaſmuch as waters diſtilled in lead do not retaine their ſmell 
or taſte at all, neither NN Ao reſt oftheir vater f 
whereof they are diſtilled; but do rather ſmell of the ſmoake, or of a 
ſtinke of burning: as alſo, for that waters diſtild of ſharpe , biting, and 
bitter plants, do no whit reſemble the ſame in the taſte of their bitter- 
nes and ſharpenes, but rather become vnſauorie ſweete: further in 
aſinuch (as Galen witneſſeth) as the water which runneth through 
pipes of lead doth ſtirre vp oftentimes the bloudie fluxe in thoſe 
which drinke it, bicauſe of his nature, which is of the ſubſtance of mer- 
curie: adde vnto theſe thatinalmuch as we ordinarily ſee the waters 
diſtilled through lead to become oftentimes(with the ſharpe and ve- 
hement vapour which it maketh by the reaſon of acertaine ſalt diſ- 
foluing it ſelfe from the head) ſpoild and made white and thicke as 
milke : I ſay, for and in reſpedtt of all theſe reaſons, there is inuented an 
other inſtrument called the bladder, whoſe vnder veſſell and cap co- 
uering the ſame, are both of braſſe, and both of them ſtanding ouer 
one furnace: hich inſtrument is not only good to diſtill aqua vitæ in 
made of wine, or of the lees of wine or of beere: but alſo of all oth 
forts of plants pou red in thereto, with a good quantity of common 
water. Moreouer ibis requiſite that the head ſhould haue a great beak 
or ſpout which muſt 1 the innerſide of a great case full 
of water, to the end that the vapòurs breath not out, but grow thicke 
and turne into water. The faſſuion is as you may ſee, 
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The later and better aduiſed phiſitions haue deuiſed a faſhion 
much better then the former, which is to diſtill waters in Maries bath, 
that is to ſay, in the bath of ſome boiling water, or ouer the vapour of 
the ſame: for it is verie certaine that ſueh waters are without all com- 

ariſon better, inaſmuch as they do exactly retain not onely the ſmell 

ut alſo the taſte and other qualities oftheir plants: which hapneth, 
bicauſe the bath of the boiling water by his moiſture, retaineth, 
keepeth in, and preſerueth the more ſubtile parts ofthe plants, and by 
this meanes hinder and ſtaie them from reſoluing and breathing out, 
as it commeth to paſſe in thoſe which are diſtilled by a violent fire 
of woode or coale, which is tlie onelie cauſe that there 1s fo great 
difference betwixt the waters diſtilled in an alembecke of lead 
and thoſe that are diſtilled in Maries bath, as is betwixt gold & lead: 
bicauſe they doe not only retaine the proper qualities of their plants, 
that is to ſay their ſmell and taſte; but likewiſe they become cleare, 
pure and bright, without ſmelling any thing of ſmoke or burning: 
on the contrarie the other alwaies taſte of ſome ſtinke ofthe ſmoke, 
which doth not onely prouoke a luſt to vomite, as well in ſuch as be 
healt hfull, as in them that be ſicke, bur alſo procureth great hurt vn- 
to the parts of the breſt, ſtomacke, liuer, and other inward partes, b 
reaſon of ſome ill qualitie, where with they are infected by the veſſels 
in which they are diſtilled, Which is eaſilie perceiued by the water of 
wormwood diſtilled in a leaden alembecke, for it becommeth ſweete 
and not bitter, like vnto the plant: and in like fort in all other man- 
ner of waters that are diſtilled of plantes, and are of a hote tempe- 
rature, and ſharpe or bitter taſte. For the leaden alembecke recei- 
ving vpon his ſuperficiall parte the vapours of herbes which are hote 
in effect and operation, is eaſily corrupted in that his ſaperficiall part, 
and turned into a very ſubtile ceruſe, which afterward mingleth it 
ſelfe with the water, and beſtoweth vpon them an vnſauorie ſweete- 
nes: which is eaſie to be gathered 9 by the white reſidence 
that ſetleth in ſuch waters, eſpecially if the alembecke wherein they 
are diſtilled be new: for the veſſell which hath ſerued a long time, ha- I. 
ung gotten by long ſpace and being much diſtilled in, as it were a , 1 
A erie cruſt or hardnes ouer all the parts of it, is not ſo eaſily altered 

dy the yapoures,nor turned into ceruſe. And indeede it is no maruell 

the Pp er face ofthe lead be changed into ceruſe by the ſharp va- The making of 
pour of the plants, ſeeing that ceruſe it ſelfe (as Dioſcoriderteſtiherh) age | 
u made of plates of lead hanged over the vapours of viniger and ſpred re A _ i 
vpon hurdles made of reedes: but there bekallech no ſuch accident to 4% illad in Ma- 
waters diſtilled in Maries bath: for the bitternes of their taſte is ma- ries bath to re- 
nifeſtlie pereciued, as alſo their ſharpnes, ſowrenes, tartnes, harſhnes, #4ine their ver 
eagernes, ſweetenes, and taſtleſnes, if they be diſtilled of bitter or“ 
biting plants, or yet of any other taſtes and qualities: and this falleth 
| Oo4 out 


Waters diſtilled 
in Maries bath. 
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2 — _ 42 head of the en euere. is of glaſſe, which cannot 
infect them wi —_ e or v 5 ie. Morcouer the 
r e xp waters that are diſtilled in the veſſell called a bladder, which is made 
ment called the as We haue ſaid of braſſe, as well the head as the body, but yet ouerlaid 
bladder, within with tinne, are much better and of greater vertue, thenthoſe 
which are diſtilled in an alembecke of lead: bicauſe tlie fire of the fur- 
nace cannot burne nor inf ect with any ſmoke the matter that is wich- 
m, ſeeing they are couered ouer and boile in water: but notwithſtand- 
ing they doe not throughly retaine the vertues thereof, bicauſe of the 
mixture of the water, which ſmothereth and dulleth their force and 
run, Vertues. Wherefore we muſt needes commend as beſt the waters 
diſtilled wer Which are diſtilled in the double veſſell or ouer the b. of boyling 
the vapour of water, eſpecially when as there withall they are of a hote facultie. It 
boiling water, is true that amongſt them, that ſort is better which is diſtilled over 
the vapour of boiling water, chen that which is diſtilled by putting the 
body containing the matter into the boiling water, bicauſe it extract- 
eth and draweth out the ſubtill parts therein a great deale better: 
The dwrablenes albeit that both the ſorts thereof are excellent good, neither is there 
of water: diftil= any hurt at all in them, ſaue onely thatrhey are not of ſo long laſt 
bath. Marie! and continuance; but to helpe this in ſuch things as neede ſhall re- 
quire, it will be good to diſtill one and the ſame thing often, that ſo 
| you may haue them good, ; | 
But to come to our third kinde of inſtrument which we haue cal- 
led the double veſſell or Maries bath, it confiſteth of two parts, the one 
is a great veſſell of braſſe made in manner of a biefe pot, very great 
and raiſed high, furniſhed wich a couering, and it is ſet in a furnace 
and containeth in it boiling water: The other is the alembecke, v hoſe 
body is likewiſe of braſſe, ſo ſer within the couer of the caldron, as that 
the one reſteth vpon the other, and that the one cannot be put in or 
taken away withour the other: the head is of glaſſe or tinne, or of ba- 
ked earth: in the couering there muſt be a hole and ſo as that it may 
be alwaies cloſe ſhut, it would be at one of the corners, and the vſe ot 
it is, to powre boiling water into the caldron , whenthe water with- | 
in is duniniſhed after long time of boiling. The faſhion of it is as you 
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There is an other ſort of double veſſell which containeth foure 
alembeckes, whoſe bodies ſer within the bath may be either of glaſſo 


ortinne, and their heades of glaſſe: beſides theſe foure there is an 


other ſtanding higher then the reſt, and is heated onelie of the va» 
pour of boiling water which fiſerhvp on high vnto it through a pipe, 
and this alembecke maketha better water then the es All 
theſe veſſels being well coupled and incorporated together, doe reſt 
vpon the caldron or great braſſe pot being ſufficient large and wide, 
and tinned ouer within, and ſo cloſely ſet one with another, as that 
there may not any vapour breath out, in like manner all theſe inſtru- 
ments and veſſels by 5 well ordered and contriued as that they may 
ſeeme to be but one body, ſaue onely that the heades of euery one 
muſt be ſo as that it may be ſeparated from the body and put to a- 
aine, when you haue any ne ede to diſtill water. The faſhion or itis 

uch as is here to be ſeene. | 5 
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There are ſome that haue yet ſeene an other ſort of double veſ- 
ſell, and that a very excellent one: whoſe body is tinne, like vnto a 
you vrinall, of the length of three good feete, very wide and large 
elow, and ſomwhat narrower aboue. The bottome or belly thereof 
is ſet two good feete in boiling water, and the top ſtandeth out of the 
water, afoote good, and thatin a round hole made in the midſt ofthe 
couer ofthe — Vpon the top of this body is placed a heade of 
tinne, couered and compaſſed alſo with an rede of tinne like- 
wiſe and much more large, this is to containe cold water, running into 
it t h a bras pipe or cocke, it is to ſtand vpon the top of a ſhanke, 
and that for to coole the alembecke continually, that ſo the vapours 
riſing vp thither may thicken the better, and bee the ſooner tur- 
ned into water. And bicauſe it is not poſſible, but that the water 
which is contained in the veſſell which compaſſeth the alembecke, 
ſhould become hote in ſucceſſion of time through the heate of the 
alembecke : this veſſell hath a ſmall pipe or ſpout, at which the wa- 
ter ſo heated is vſed to be let runne out, turning the little pin of the 
cocke : and it isfild againe preſently with colde water which is made 
to run done into it from a veſſell on high : but to the end 3 
12 ; 7 
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of emptying it ſo oft of his hote water and putting in againe of cold 
may be remedied, thinges may be ſo carried as that from the veſſell 
wluch ſtandeth · vpon the top of the piller there may be colde water 
continually running into the veſſell compaſſing the alembecke, and 
then it being once becoine hote may we out as is ſaid before. And 
to the end that the caldron which containeth the bath may alwaies 
keepe full atone meaſure and quantitie of water, which otherwiſe is 
ſure to diminiſh by the continuall and vehement heate of the fire of 
the furnace; there is at the foote of the piller an other veſſell full ot 
very hote water which is to be conueighed into the bath by a cocke 
or pipe. And this water is heated in his veſſell by the ſame fire that 
tNe bath is heated, in as much as the wall of the piller is hollow and 
emptie euen as low as the bottome of this veſſell, This ſort of double 
veſſell is fit ro diſtill waters withall in great ſtore and aboundanee, by 
reaſon of the cold water which thickneth and turneth by and by the 
vapours into water, The ſhape and faſhion is as you ſee. 
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The Venetian diſtill their water in ſuch an inſtrument: the fur- 
nace is round and containeth on euery ſide round about it many 
| carthen- 
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572 The third Booke of 
earthen veſſels, glaſed within and faſhioned like vrinals, well luted 
with mortar of potters clay, and euery one couered with a head of 
glaſſe or baked earth: to their ſnoutes there is faſtned a viole with a 

ood thicke threed, to receiue the water that diſtilleth, this furnace is 
3 as we ſee, after the manner that the Germares doe heate their 
hote houſes and we our ſtoues. And if it happen that the fire ſhould 
be too hote, you mult not put any thing into the veſſels, till ſuch time 
as the heate be ſomewhat 1 for feare that the plants, flowers and 
ſuch other things ſhould be burnt: the mouth of the furnace muſt be 
alwaies ſtopt and faſt ſhut tothe end that the heate may beate inward 
for the heating of ſo many veſſels. For the attending and ordering of 


this furnace there are required many ſetuants, ſome of them to looke 


to the fire, others to caſt the herbes into the bodies, and othets to put 
the heades the bodies. By this likewiſe there may great ſtore of 
waters be diſtilled, as ſome hundred pintes in a night and a day, and 
theſe waters are a great deale better then thoſe whichare diſtilled in 
leaden alembecke or ſtillitories or yet of other mettals , bicauſe they 
are not infected with any fault or infectiõ, which is a common compa- 


nion of thoſe which are made of mettall. This is the ſhape & forme oft, 


There 
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There are other iuſtruments, the bodies uheroof are of brafſe, 
ron, or other mettall, hauing along, thicke, and ſtraite necke, on the 
top Mhereof reſteth alſa a head of braſſe, made after the faſhion of a 
broch ſteeple, and is compaſſed round about as it were with a bucket 
of coole water, e the endthat the yapour may be conuerted the ſoo- 
ner, and in greater quantitie into water, and that the water may not 
taſte or ſmell of the fire. Some in ſteede of this long necke and head, 
haue a pipe of plate or other mettal, very long and writhen or wound 
about, in + he, of aſcrpent,(and fox this reaſon is called a ſerpentine) 
or made of many parts, contitting of dite t angles, and theſe ky 
_ ha _ or ſome ſuch yeſſell full of water. 
re are yet many other forts and faſhions of inſtruments 1 
gill wichall, er meane not to ſpeake at this tiuie, contenting 
my ſelfe with thoſe which I haue tnentioned, as being of more cotn- 
mon vic,andfironely to diftill waters: of which; 15 ls Was on men ee 
lie to ſpealce at this preſent. 7 1 
- » Futchermore; — minots doch 0 Hisefſance and e as Chuſing of tha 
fitence, and other like qualities from the head of theftillitorie, it s 0e. 
good to make clioiſe if dhe belt heads that one can: the beſt are of 
glaſle : next thoſe of earth, glaſed within and without: thirdly;thoſe 
of tinne: fourthly,thoſe of copper laid ouer with brafſe!; fifely;thofe of 
brafſe laid ouer withtinne ( butthe veſſels df co eee of 1 
theſe two diſcommodities; the one that they make their waters red- 
diſh and halfe burnt: and the ſecond that in copper and braſſe there 
na venemous qualitie, more then in any othermettalſ) ſixtly, thoſe of 
iron, eſpecially when a man would diſtill any thing that is harde to be 
diſk led, and which: wuſt be applied out ardly; and nut taken in- 
wardly, Such dexter ner af id colt, do vſe weſſels cor of 
ſiluer: but ſe eing all are not of one and equall efficicie it is beſt to reſt 
contented with glaſſe veſſels or earthen ones well leaded, either with 
fe or the fat which is called earth of Beam, ratherthen with 
lor an wen mettal: notwithſtanding thoſa of earth are th 


od;hvle that areleade wot Horry. 
beſo 5 of brake e How to order 
ſtall earth well armed, they ceafe not to be e, how: ens 
well ſoeuer they b ao by keel bylirtle and intle, wh e 
cher it bein eee in hot aſhet, ot in a futnace fire 2/and | 
e dliſtiliation is ended talet them coolr by lictle 
vaſutuch as che hen) is looſe from the bodie, — 
pra Fo oy rogitherwith:a bemipeni eloth ivV hieb hath becne 
dippedin the motter of wildome, -whichforthe moſt part is made of 
the whites of egges, beane flower, und a little maſticke. The ve ſſell 
be e teceiue dy andthereupom called che recrauet⸗ 
„ eee ſpout cot 
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the head muſt e manner may thus be 
faſtened and cloſed togither with the faide mortar of wiſedome, 1 
che water which ſhall diftill, ſhould evaporate very much: notwith- 


ſtanding that we ſec ſometimes ſomereceiuers the faſhion of vri- 
nals, w arenormnadefaſtons the beake of the —__ all. 
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Ae faſhi6n of Fu ie the diſtilling of waters is: I Ray 
-afivell mreſpe&tof tlie matter to be diſtilled, as in reſpect ot 
the veſſels which ate vſed inthe diſtilling cherebf. As Ae 
their matter ſome are made of vnburnt brickes, onely dried well 
223 <a dear they are bettet to be handled, then choſe that are 
y burnt,& be ſides they may be cut with a toole, and brought 


into 
made of plaſter anely : ſome of fat earth onely: 
with cement, whites of egs, fat earth, and flockes of wooll: others of 
—U — ewes of oxen and fat earth. But as 
for their faſlliun werahle vnto the veſſels which are ſet 
— — thoſe are the beſt and moſt 
profitable: others are Ser 9 others are raiſed higli like ſtee- 
others after . of vaults: ſome: after the manner of 


ternet ſet downe hefure, and from ñhich you may gather more in- 
tructiom and werde tidn,-chen by: all the deſcriptions 
hbly make. Such fornacesas you may ſee wich your 
eies, muſt haue two b s, the one lower to receiue the aſhes of the 
coles or uhatſoeuer other e deere lee fire is made of the other 


there ona heape, but us for chat ab 

a reaſonable ieee 

it, it mutt liaue tuo or three finall holes to giue aire and breath vnto 
the ire, atſuch time as you me to amend it. Zuerie dne of the 


coarhes ſhalthauc his — ofafurracoovtigre ore 


— one will j and brred wich faccarth : other ſome are 
but the beſt are made 


! finde out by che ſight of the eie in the pat- 
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make one, you may fit and ſet your veſſell, caldron-orbowle vpon a 
brandrith and k1 yourfirevnderneath. * 2 abt Hit Jo 
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I The threeſcore and third Chapter. 
Him tbe matter muft᷑ be prepared before the © 


7 


" waters be diffuled. ORs 
| T is not inough that the furnace and inſtruments for diſtillation 


be made readie in ſucliſort as we haue ſaid; for the matter to be di- 


ſtilled muſt in like manner be prepared before tliat it be put into 
the ſtill, This preparation is ofthree torts, that is to ſay; infuſion, pu- 
trifaction, and fermentation. Infuſion is nothin ele but a macera- 
ting of _ of the thing intended to be diſtilled in ſome licour 
not onelie that it may be the more apt and eaſie to be diſtilled, but 
o to cauſe and procure greater ſtore of iuice to be in it, or elſe to 
elpe them to keepe their ſmell, or elſe to be ſtowe vpon them ſome 
new qualitie, or to increaſe their force and vertues, or elſe for ſome 
other ends, as we will handle them im particular and one by one. It is 
true that this preparation is not neceſſatie for euetie matter, for ſome 
there are tliat nęede not an infuſion or ſteepiug, but rather to bee 
dried before they be diſtilled, by reaſon of tlieir too great and exceſ- 
fine moiſture: other ſome content themſelues with being watered or 


ſprinkled ouet lightly with ſome licour ʒ as isdone inthe diſtilling af 
drie roſes aud cammomill'iwhich are moneda be tquinkledpariywith ee 
| | vm W 


* 


common water. S cad them allaſommers nigh 
ther vpon a linnen cloth to take the deaw, ani utter they be moiſt to 
diſtill them. Such as are ſteeped and infuſeq; he in the ſunne, or are 
held ouer the fire the ſpace ot ſome halfe hoer, or many howers, a 
hole night, a whole day, two daies, three deins, one ar mo monethes, 
according tothe nature of the medicine, the diuers intentioi and pur. 
poſe of the ꝓhiſition, and the preſent neceſſitieu Sometimes we pre ſſe 
and wring out things, which we infuſed befofe the diſtillation; and 
making our diſtillation afterward of the iuice onelie tat we preſſed 
forth: ſometimes againe we diſtill the hole infuſan, chat is to ſaie, 
— ab infuſed matter andthe licourwheremacwas3 3 

in this preparation which is made by infuſibnʒ ydu muſt diligent- 

ly obſerue two things, the time of the mfuſion, and 

the infuſion i ade. Fhe time ofthe infuſion muſt 


575 


ed. Wher - | 
Two thing te | 


licour in which be confidered in 


e meafuredacs 2, f 


bording to the diuerſitie of the matter: for thoſe things which are Arſon, 


hardor{olidegordrie;.or intire-and whole; deſerue a longer time of 
infuſion, then thoſe hich are tender, newe or bruiſed : whereup- 
on it commeth to paſſe that tootes and ſeedes require double time 
to infuſe, the le aues and flowers a ſingle. and leſſertimeꝶ and ſo con- 


ITE 


ſequenthe of ſuch otlier matter or things... The licours r e 
% my ma: ©: 
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fuſions are to bee prepared, muſt not one lie anſwere the qualities 
of ſuch matter as is to bee diſtilled, in ſuch ſort as that hot matter 
and things be infuſed in hot lie 


ly cauſe of the vſing of varietie of lieours in the making of infuſions: 

and theſe are for the moſt part raine water, fountaine, or roſe water, 

and they either raw or diſtilled, crude or diſtilled iuices, diſtilled wa- 

oo ters, aqua vitæ, rawor diſtilled vineger, wine, raw or diſtilled vrine, 
ſedinwine, Whay raw or diſtilled, mans blood; fwines blood, and goats blood 

| ſtilled, or vndiſtilled. For this reſpect things that hane ſmall tote of 

— betonie, balme, and wormwood: or which are verie fra- 

grant as all ſorts of ſpices, all ſorts of odoriferous herbes, all aromatical 

rindes or woods,as cinnamom, would be infuſed in u ine to the beget- 

ting of ſome reaſonable tore of iuice in them which haue but a little. 

and to might onermſceup fragtantnes in thoſe which ſmell Feere, 


which might otherwiſe euaporate and ſpend through the heat of the 
fire, their beſt & moſt precious parts, they being of ſo thin and ſubtill 
a ſubſtance. It is true eln beſt and ſureſt courie is not to infuſe ſpi- 
ces or aromaticall things, neither in wine nor in aqua vitie, but rather 
in common water: becauſe in diſtilling of them, as will make 
triall, the vapours would riſe too ſoone, and leaue behinde them the 
vertues of the aromaricall things: whereas water will not goe vp be- 
bi matter os fte it haue them with ĩt. Such matter and things as are hard and me- 
ehings are to be tallous, as peatles,corall,ſhels of egs,criſtall; emeraldes, lacynths, an 
infuſed in vine- other ſach arc infuſ in raw or vineger, or elſe in 
cer or vrine. vrine diſtilled or vndiſtilled: but ſuch waters are not to he taken in- 


intended that a water haue an opening qualitie and pearce 
deepe or ſwiftly, the matter thereof may be infuſed in raw and crude, 


or in diſtilled vineger: as for example; che waters diſtilled againſt the 


ſtone or grauell, or to take away the great obſtructions of the liver | 


ſpleene and matrix Wben you deſire that the water ſhould retaine 
and keepe in good ſort the vertues of the matter whereof it is diſtil- 
led, it may for the better infuſing of it, be diſtilled in his one iuice, 
Infuſions in the or in Tome: iuice obrayning the like vertue. Things are likewiſe 
bitodefman,s ſometimes infuſed inbloud, either of men, fwine,or goats, for the in- 
ſwine, er male creaſe and ſtrengthening of cheirvertues: as the water vſed to be di- 
Huus, ſtilled for to breake the ſtone, whether it be in the raines or inthe 
bladder, may firſt haue receiued an infuſion made in the blood of 


goates: As much is to be thought of the hay of goats milke,wherem 


things are woont to be infuſed to draw waters of, which are to ſerue in 
. Generally, regard muſt be had that all infuſions be made in ſuch 
liquor, as will ſtrengthen and increaſe the yertue and force of the 

2 things 
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wardly, but ouely to be ap pre In like manner when it s 
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before it be ſet 


refatlion, 


clare here afte. 
Fermentation is 


greater quantitie of water will be diſtilled 


5 


and drawne out. | | | 
The fomerand focich Chap... 
Generall precepts about the diſtilling of waters, N $ 
Frerthat the matter is in this manner and faſhion prepared as 
A we haue ſaide, there remaineth nothing more to be done, but 
the putting of it into the ſtillitorie: and herein you muſt carrie 


1 certaine generall 
he whole worke vnto a 


thargie,or oftentimes ſudden death: as you may ſee by experience in nere them, 
ſuch. as arepluinmers and imploied in melting of mettals. 
If you diſtill in glaſſe veſſels, you muſt make choiſe of ſuch as are The chuſng of 
well baked and ſeaſoned, hauing no bubbles or knots, but equall on 3 NHenliles. 
everie ſide and ſmootlij chice, and prooued before han. 
tbe through kindled and halfe burned before you 
into the ſtill, that ſo the fume or yet any other noyſome 
ualitie of the coales may not remaine to breath vpon it: or at the 
leaſt put ſome feu aſhes or ſmmall quantitie of ſand bet wixt the fill 
andthe furnace, that ſo the coales may not infect the water with the 
imoake: Like iſe the fire is not to be een rotten, 
| pi or T 


+ 


ey be 


ould be infected and 
Agentle fire at he fire muſt not be haſtie or hea; at the beginning, as well 
e. por the ſafetie of the veſſels which might thereby be BA raking 
doo ſudden a heate: as alſoto the ende that the matter diſtilled may 
become acquainted with the fire by little and little: and that ſoffirre 

as till the fire be come to the third degree, if need ſo require. 
ws re ou muſt not put into your ſtils or a limbocke too great a quantity 
Airseal, Of matter, for ſo it might vunne ouet alu be caſt foorth againe ; add 
Fil. farrhermors that vnderneath would be parehed and dried away, and 
that aboue would remaine as it was put in: but it is rather the ſafer 
courſe to ſfiift them oft; and ſo by this meanes you ſhall haue greater 

ſtore and plentie of water. Wt 
The water of Maries bathe may not be hotter then the fi 

may indure to ſtay in it: howbeit oftentimes there come things to be 
diſtilled in the double veſſell, for the diſtilling whereof if it ſhould 
come to paſſe that the heat of Maries bathe ſhould not be vehement 
enough, then mixe therewith ſome ſinall ſand to increaſo the heat of 

the water.. M ut f ITS (OR | 


+ Ifrhe.glafſe fill happen to eracke being ſet vpon che fire you ſlul 


let the ſpirits from euaporating; if you dip diuers linnen eloathes in 
the whites of egs well boaten, n the 
glaſſe hot one after another: in ſuch ſort that ſo ſoone as one ſhall be 
dried like a cruſt, an other be readie by and by to put vpon it and ſo 


a do continde- n 50 We e 0 
edi in be Il. you diſtill your waters in the heat of ſand (as manie doe and 


beat Hand. that verie oft )or of aſnes, or the filings or ſcules of iron made in pou- 
der, the bodie of the ſtill muſt be armed (Whether it be of glaſſe ot 
braſle, or any other matter) with verie ſine aſſies that haue beene ſi 

ted, or with ſand, or with the filings of iron ſinely po dred, in ſuch ſott 

as that the aſhes may be higher about the then the matter ii 
uitbin by halfe a foote good? The aſties thall be placed in the ypper 

part of the furnace, or in a place bf hold inade vpon the furnace, aud 


heated with a coalefire ich ſhall bee beloꝶ in che hottome of the 
glaſſe. The waters ſo diſtilled mdure much longer, then thoſe which 


are diſtilled in Maries bathe : but in all: other points they reſemble 

and are like one vnto an other. pen, 
To make « ſee. © lf you hade not the leaſtreitomake your diſtiliati m a. ffih 
lier diſtilation and that yet you would gladly diſtill ſome certaino:iuite ur liquor: 
then ordivarie. then cauſe your iuice to boyle ia ſoine veſſellj and ouer this veſſell et 
Pinner difit- à glaſſe: in this glaſſe the vapour will turne into water: this means 
led in that ſort. vineger iscutred eafily throa water uch is vdrie pro W 
s ; r © 6 | 


burned. and ade pe Pas 
one or 
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$and ſtaines of the eie, eſpecially if before the diſtilling of ityou 
— ſome fe ſlips of rue to be hoyled in white vinegEti o | 
Hot things that they may producreffectuall would be diſtilled 2. di one 
three or foyer times, putting and adding vnto euerie time new mat - water manic 
ter, or elſe to rectiſie "Apna themſelues: but as for cold things, ſuch . 
as the roſe is, once diſtilling is ſufficient: for hy this meanes it haldeth 
ſtil his cooling qualitie in bettet ſort, ſeeing the force of the fire beget- 
teth hegt and ſharpnes in thing... 
When you would diſtil one water three or fower times, yu muſt The heat requi- 
at euerie diſtillation diminiſi the heat of your fire halfe a degree, and 54 the di- 
afterward a whole degree, and ſo conſequently vntill in the ende you * of onething 
come backe vnto the firſt: degree ſpoken of before, and called ſuchi a 
heat as is but warme: the reaſon is becauſe that che matter becoms 
ming more and more ſubtill at euerie diſtillation, eraueth not ſo great 
a heat at che ende as it did at the beginning when it is in his groſſeſt - 
ſtate and condition. But it is contmarih practiſed inthe extracting of 74, exera9ing 
quinteſſences out of any thing? for thenthe heat is to bee i of quinteſſences. 
and augmented more and more. n e eee eri 950 1 
In all maner of diſtillations of waters, you muſt carefullyſee to the To ſeparate the 
ſeparating of the flegme, that is to ſay, the groſſeſt, thitkeft and moſt ge in diſu- 
watery part of the humour diſtilled: and for the doing hereof you muſt - devon 2 
carefully conſider of the matter which you diſtill beęauſe tlie fle ge ff gm hin c- 
commerh foorth ſotetimes firſt, ſometimes the laſt in the diſtillation ming forth: 
asin the diſtilling of acqua vitæ irftaierhthelaft} norwithſtanding that 


it be diſtilled divers times: in the diſtilling of the moſt 5 of other 


thinges it commeth foorth dennis vineger, hony, and ſuch things: 


*\ 


and the thing is diſcerned by taſting of the firſt and laſt diſtilled wa- 
ters. And if it bappenthatthe' flegme be hot ſeparared-in thigfory; 
as indeede it is not in ſome: fuck, as with Which it is mixt: then thi 
next courſe is to ſet ſuch waters in the ſun certaine dates in veſſels ed 
uered with linnen clothes, or parchment prickt full offinall holes that 
ſo the excrementous part by ſuch meanes may be conſumed and wa- 
Red: or if the ſun faile as in winter time, then youmuſtſet your veſſell 
containing your diſtilled waters in other veſſels full of water, and 
cauſe them to boile to the conſamption oftſſe tlurd part. . 
The diſtillation is to be iudged to be in good ſtate and caſe, if be- hen 3 * 
twixt the fal of euery drop, you can accompt to the number oftwelue; * 
and hence alſo is the iudging of the force and quantitie of the fire to yoo faſt wor tos 
be learned and fett. k . 
' any man deſire that waters ſhould haue ſome ſmell, taſte, or Togu a gad 
other qualitie of ſome thing, as of hony, cinnamom, camphire, musk, — 
or other like ſweete ſmelling thing, (whether it be to give ſuch ſmell 2% 
to the thing that hath none at all, or vnto ſomething that hath a bad 
and vnpleaſant ſinell, as we will ſpeake of by and by in the water di- 
Pp 2 ſtilled 
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Alledeg mans dung) Sede cod to anvoine and befnear the 
heade of the ſtill withtheſe 5 to tie vp tlie ſame in — 


 " - * liefle/knorof linnem cloth and cem at the very point of the 
|  ſpour or pipe, to the end that che water diſtilling 


rer,imayrecainethatimeitorortierquihricintended. 


And whereas diſtilled waters by force of the fire are e | 


— — s of the heate, it will be 


them ſtand ſome time vn- 
them, hauing yet 


q in the veſſels wherein you meane to keepe 


| therewithall regard, that neither their ſmell nor any part of their 


force — 2 nd: en tale the ſureſt courſe, it wil be 


2 beſdroſety Wy | | 
— — (vr — ——— ſhall be diſtil- 


led in — will haue no great neede to beſo vncouered, but 


dhat they rather muſtbeſer in the ſun in a glaſſe veſſell nor altogether 


full: or elſe tkatthey with their veſſell be ſet ouer head and eares in 


hote ſand for the ſpace of forty daies, to the end chat n tlegme: and 
v4 | thickeſt hunionemay be conlamed. to mien th; 


I your diſtilled waters beconie troubled, you mal 0e chem 


_totheirclearenesby putting chereinto ſome c one or two 800 8 5 of wh 
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ede pere of divers — g bbs ate f 
J acall or medicinable; as the water of roſes, ſage, marierom, 

— r as reſtoratiues, and many 
both medicinable and nouriſhing, as nouriſhing reſtoratiues: where- 
into are put medicinable things. Others are purgatiue, as the water or 
licour of rubarbe if it were vhs greene;/ Others ſerue to grace the 
face and handes and tomałe beautifull. Others for to gratiſie the noſe 
by dirs a ray ſinel, as thoſe which aredrawne out of ſpices and 


| cheſe waters are either ſimple or umpcencke 
4 will . of the ſimple miedicinable ones.. 
Tr mea muſt be diſtilled in Maries bath-t6-draw out his 
water in ſuch fort as that it may expreſſe by ſaiell and caſte from 
whenee it came: and for the better dooing of it, you muſt ſee that 


you diſtill it not very new, but ſome hat dried and afterward infuſing 
ia little in wine to diſtill it in Maries bath, or in hote aſhes: Mog- 


| w_ ation, forvellayd ſuch other like plants, are thus * 


05 


through this mat 


les, vſed alſo to waſli the hands, face, and whole 
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alſo, but wich obſe ruation had of the generall things ſpecified before. 
Thus the water of winter cherties is diſtilled, ſeruing againſt the ſtone 
and grauell as well of the reines as bladder. : | 

The vttermoſt pilling of common walnuts, whether it ſhale wil- Wa of com- 
lingly or no may be diſtilled in the moneth of September: and the wa-“ _—_ 
ter drawnefromthem, drunłe in ſinall quantitie witha third of 
vineger, is a certaine remedie againſt the plague if before drinking of 
it you cauſe the partie to be let blood: it is ſingular good alſo to make 
gargarilmes of, for the vlcers of the mouth : it is good alſo to foment 

outie places withall, and good to colour the haire blacke, Water Water of wal- 
dude of the leaues of the walnut tree in the end of the moneth of i tree leaves, 
Maie is ſingular for to drie and cicatrize vlcers, if they be wathed 
evening and morning with a linnen cloth moiſtned therein. 

To diſtill ftrawberries,you muſt let them putrifie in a glaſſe yeſo water of 
fell putting thereto a little ſalt or ſugar, and then afterward to ex- /rowberries 
tract and dra out their water which is very ſoucraigne againſt ve- ageinſt venom, 
nome: as alſo to take away ſpots, to prouckethe tearmes, and dry 2 
vp weeping eies: it will performe all theſe vertues in admirable man- rearmes. 
ner if there be mingled with it a little aqua vitæ. To drie th 
I be inwward rinde of the aſh tree being diſtilled doth yeeld a fin- s . 
gular water againſt the plague, if it be drunke in equall quantitie with eee f 
aqua vitz, as three ounces of either, eſpecially if the ſame drinke in 7 
the fame quantitie be drunke againe within detour after: i 18 4. 
good alſo being dropt into the eares for the noice in them. 5 

The ſtones of blacke cherries, being broken, or the kernels a- Mater of cher- 
lone diſtilled, make a water which doth quite take away the fic of the rio hd and 
fallng icknes in yoong children, preſently atter tit tiere harh been Jai, 
put into their mouth about halfe an duncdeee. ' feknes, © 

The diſtilled water of newe filberds, drunke the weight of two water of fl- 
drams, is a preſent remedy againſt the collicke and gripings of the Herd.. 
belly, a thing that will not faile hauing beene prooued and tried. 

The water which is diſtilled of the barke of danewort or elder ner oſn dae- 
tree, being oftentimes drunłce, doth euacuate and dra the water out wort. 
% 

The water of betonie: you muſt ſtampe the leaues of betonie 74. wateref 
and infuſe them a certaine time in wine and after diſtill them. The betone. 
water of balme andſage is diſtilled in like manner, The water of be- 
tony is good for the diſcaſos of che head, reines and bladder. The wa- 
ter of balme reioyceth men, kerpeth away the fits of the Apoplexie, 
and falling ſicknes, it cauferh a good memorie, taketh away che paine 
of the teeth; breakerli the ſtone, healeth the dropſie, preſernerh from _ 
mw ſuchas haue ſwallowed any ſpider, if it be drunke preſently 
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bright, 
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rather of the driedrootes of gentian : chop them ſinall, infuſe them in 


vine, or beſprinłle them onely, then after ard diſtill them. This u a- 


ter is ſingular againſt the plague, all ſort of venome, the ſtone as well 
of the re ines as of the bladder, and to heale inward apoitemes and 


vlcers. 


The water of cllizcsie; :Take W of Fpellicory new or old, 
cut them finalland infuſe them in very good wine: the water is good 
for to appeaſe the ach of the teeth, to ſtrengthen them and keepe 
them cleane, if the mouth be waſhed 2 in the morning, or elſe 


5 when! it ſeemeth good to doe it. 


To make water of eie brigit: Take the leaues and flowers of 
Wanne diſtill them: the. water thereof dot hcleare the ſiglilt. 


The water of nicotian is diſtilled as the other going before: but 


of ehis we haue largely diſcourſed in the ſecond hooke, and haue 
ſhewedchat it bath maruellous effectes, againſt the Veli me tang ere 


cankers, ting vormes, ſcabs, ſliortnes of breath, and the dropſie. 


lat his fort alſo you muſt diſtil Paulesberome :the water where» 
of is ſingular to heale woundes, ſcabs and otlier diſeaſes af the skin. 
The vſe of this water is very excellent, for the leproſie, peſtilent fe- 
uers, obſtructions of the liuer and ſpleene, and the exulceration of the 
lunges. In this ſore alſo is mouſ- care ee we hauc alen 


in lis place in the ſetond book. 


The water ef 
byſſop. 


T he water of 
Furneps, 7 


Water of t- 
mons. 


The water of 
fennel, 


The water of liyflopunuſtbe iGaledopon eee it is excel 
lent for the paine of the teeth to prouoke womens nde for the 
cough, and other diſeaſes ofthe lunges. 

Ihe water of turneps: Take ie turneps 2 their skinnes 
and all: or elſe the din ie, youſhall diſtill a water (eſpecially of 


the pilling or 4 ach Ee vo: gg vrine and 


latein n en dn 
Warerof! of limons 1 wice of them dockhelpe very profrabl 
in helena ofthe reines. Waln zohlliw: 


The water of kennell Tale Sk Tee eee difitthem, | 
| wat boile chem in water, afterward pd them all hort᷑ into a tin or 


copper platter, and couer the ſame with ane : the-bcous 


-  whichſhall be vpbn the yppertzotk bekeprim-avtoll, to 
puta drop or desk ate re eie, for the diſeaſcs of 


The water of 
parſley. 


Water of ſmal- 
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likocke, 


After the ſame manner are diſtilled the waters ef findllage , ba- 
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lihocke, water lillies, nigella, organie, pionie, poppie, pellitorie of the 


wall, burnet, plantaine, ne, tue roſemarie, mad- 
der, ſage, ſauorie, ſcabious, ſcolopendrium, nightſhade, houſeleeke, 
willow leaues, groundſwell, thyme, white mulleine, tanſey, valerian, 
yeruaine, of the flowers and leaues of the ſinging nettle, as well as of 
the dead nettle, and of many other plants, obſeruing the generall 
precepts, which we haue ſet domne before. e 
pound of fine 


This is the manner of diſtilling einnamom: Takea 
cinnamom, breake it lightly ,and infuſe it a certaine time in the diſtil- 
led water of roſes the quantitie of fower pounds, and of very good 
white wine halfe a pound, after put it all into a glaſſe ſtill to be Aan. 
led either vpon hot aſhes, or elſe in Maries bath: ſuch water is forei- 
ble againſt all cold diſeaſes, eſpecially of the ftomacke, ſple ene, liuer, 
braine, matrix, ſinewes, faintings and {wounings : to prouoke the 
termes of women and retained vrine, to ſtay vomits, to repreſſe the 
malignitie of all ſorts of cold venome, and for the deliuerie of women 
that are in trauell of childe. - / \ SONY B11tH4 

Roſe water is diſtilled, either of new roſes or of drie roſes, and 
they are either white or carnation. The faſhion and manner of diſtil- 
ling of it is diuers: for ſometimes it is diſtilled by defluxion tending 
downward, which is called in Latine Deftiliatio per deſcenſum, accor- 
ding to the matter which we ſhall declare inthe ſeuentie firſt chapter 
hereafter following. Sometimes it is diſtilled by inſolation, as ve will 
likewiſe ſhewẽ in the ſame place: ſometimes and that oſteſt, as alſo 
beſt, in Maries bath, and before the diſtilling of it, if the roſes be drie 
it is good to moiſten them with the vapour of ſome boiling water or 
ſome roſes. The water which is diſtilled of red roſes, is more cordiall 
and corroboratiue, as that which is made of white roſes is more coo- 
ling. Then to diſtill good roſe water you muſt infuſe roſes in diſtilled 
_ water, or elſe in the iuice drawne from them, and that by the 
ſpace of two or three daies, your veſſell be ing well luted and ſtopt, and 
afterward put them in a glaſſe ſtil}, couered with his head, and they 
both well luted and fitted one to another, and finally ſet then thus 
conioy ned in your veſſell of Maries bat. | 44 


Water of orenge flowers, called water of Naffe, being diſtilled 
by a bell, is good to procure vomit, as alſo to make a good ſmell. 

The water of wilde apples and of oke apples vnripe; of cheſnuts, 
and of veriuice halfe ripe, is good againſt the red pimples and harde 
knobs in the fact Fil F-41151 i 
The waters of fl 
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owers (as of roſemarie, which is good to reioice The water of 


the hart: of elder creezwhichKeepeththe face cleere from ſunne bur 4e, roſemerie 


ning: of marigolds, which coaiforteth the cies 


| | mfortetht and ſuch others) are 
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| Thethreeſcoreand fifth Chapter. 
Of the manner of diftilling beonrs. 
E haue heretofore declared that the ſingular and rare 
VV crew and vertue of things diſtilled, haue in ſuch ſort 
rauiſhed and caried OC and ſtudies of men, 
as that there is ſcarce any thing to be found which hath any good 


propertie and ſpeciall qualitie in it, but it hath beene brought vnder 


the yoke of diſtillation. But in this place I call licour all that which 


hath'a * eonſiſtenee, whether it be iuice, humour, excrement, or 
1 


any ſuchlikefloting thing, as wine, vineger, honie, vrine, mice of herbs 
or fruits: and you cannot but thinke that the iuice of herbes or fruits 
being diſtille d doth affoord a far better water, thentliat which is di- 


ſtilled of herbes yea or of fruites either: we will degin therefore with 


diſtilled wine. 8 

Aqua vitæ is thus diſtilled: ( notwithſtanding that all manner of 
wine is fit to make Aqua vitæ of, ſo that it be not ſowre, ſpent, or 
otherwiſe tainted, yet in deede the ſtrongeſt and nobleſt clarer wine 
is the beſt, whether pallet and incliaing to white, or high coloured 
and inclining to red: ) Take (then) of — wine a certaine quanti- 
tie according to the bignes of the veſſell where you diſtill it (which 
is called che bladder, as ive haue declared before, namely in that it is 
faſhioned like vnto a ſtraight gourd) euen ſo much as may fill it u ich- 
in one third part of the top, that ſo rhe vapours may haue ſpacers 
riſe, then ſet the head vpon i hauing a long ſnout, and this muit bee 
well eloſed with the morter of wiſedome ( — the ſaine which wee 
haue before deſcribed ) ro the ende that no vapour may paſſe out 
thereby: and thus cauſe it to diſtill witli che heate of hot but not boy- 
ling water: or elſe at a reaſonable heate in aſhes or in ſmall ſand, in- 
ereaſing the fire continually by little and little, and yet taking heede 
that the wine doe not boile: and to the end that you may haue ex- 
cellent good Aqua vitæ, you may diſtill rover fower or five times: for 
by how much the ofter it is diſtilled, INE the better will it be, 
as wie liaue ſaid alrcadie. For the firſt diſtillat ion it ſhall be inough to 
draw the tenth part, that is to ſay of ten pintes of wine one pinte of 
Aqua vitie, tore or leſſe: for the ſecond halfe of that which you ſhall 
haue put in, that is to ſay halfe a pinte: for the third likewiſe the halfe 
or a — leſſe, which thould be a quarter of a pinte: in ſuch ſort as 


that the ofter it in diſtilled you muſt haue leſſe in quantitie, but more 


in value and worth ʒ andtherefore in the beginning you muſt either 
take a great quantitie of wine, or elſe haue many veſſels. It is true 


that if the diſtillation be well made, the fourth will yeeld the like 


quantitie of water to that it receted, and there will be no loſſe in it : 
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and herewith likewiſe it is to be wiſhed that euerie man would be 
contented without going ouer it any more: becauſe ſo manie repeti- 
tions and rediſtillations is a matter of great labour and coſt. In the 
meane time this muſt be remembred, namely, to leſſen the fire at eue- 
rie diſtillation halfe a degree, and afterward a whole degree, that ſo 
in ſine you may come to the firſt degree called blood warme. And 
truly by mine aduiſe the firſt diſtillation ſhould be in the fire of aſhes, 
and the others in Maries bath. This repeating and going ouer with it 
by diſtillation after diſtillation ſhall be to take fron: it his flegme, that 
is to ſay, lis groſſeſt and moſt waterie humour, which reſteth in the 
bottome, 3. is accuſtomed to coine forth laſt, after that it is well di- 
eſted by oy oft diſtilled. Finally it may be gathered that the gie ew 
qua vitæ is ſufficiently diſtilled by the ſe _— if there come backe _ 1 p aan. 
the like quantitie of water, if being ſet on fire, it conſume and waſte 4. uf uffict= 
all away, not leauing any ſigne of moiſture behinde it in the bottome th dla. 
of che veſlell: if a linnen clotli that hath beene dipt in the Aqua vitæ 
be ing ſet on fire doe not burne any iote at all, if a drop of oile being 
ut into it, goe to the bottome, if a drop of Aqua vitæ being pou red 
inthe ball of your hand, doe waſte away and vaniſh very ſpeedily, if 
yellow amber being ſer on fire doe burne in the Aqua vitz, and hke- 
wiſe if camphire being put into Aqua vitæ, be diſſolued of it. Tou muſt invite i 
alſo note that Aqua vitz is ſometimes diſtilled of lees of very good d:frilled either 
wine, being neither ſower, nor ſpent, nor otherwiſe tainted : and ſuch of wine, or wine 
Aqua vit ſometime is not . ee but ſuperiour in goodnes vnto r boere. 
that which was diſtilled of the wine it ſelfe: Againe if it be often di- 
ſtilked ouer, it becommeth more hot and drie, then that whieh is made 
of the very wine: but yet in deede that which is made of wine is more 
pleaſant vnto the taſte, and of a more delight ſomie ſinell: Aqua vitæ 
is alſo ſome times diſtilled of beere, but chat is not ſo good as the other 
of wine. The veſſels for the diſtilling of Aqua vitæ are diuers, that is Veli for the 
to ſay a good ſtill, ſitting in aſhes or ſand, or a retort in Maries bath, % of 
or the bladder: Aqua vitæ may alſo be diſtilled in a caldron, or pot of“ 
copper or braſſe made in manner of a beefe pot, couered with a couer 
and hauing a ſtraight noſe comming out of it and riſing vp on high, 
and turned downeward againe with a direct angle, and fo paſſing 
through a bucker full of cold water, After that the Aqua vie is diſtil- 
led you mult ſet it out into the ſun a certaine time to make it yet more 
and more ſubtile. After this ſort you may diſtill all juyces and licours, 
as mans blood, vrine, vincger,the deaw, milke, whites and yelkes of 
egs, mans dung or beaſtes dung. The vertues of Aqua vitz are infi- iu 
mite. It keepeth off the firs ofthe Apoplexie and falling ſieknes, in ſuch aqua 5144, 
ſort, as that they which are ſubieR vnto that diſeaſe in the time of 
winter, muſt euery morning take a ſpoonefull of Aqua vitæ ſugred, 


and eat a little bit of white bread ; it driueth away venome, keeperh 
wines 
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wines from ſpending themſelues, from putrifiyng and from growi 

thicke and troubled : it curethſpeedely all the cold diſeaſes of the fi. 

newes, muſcles and ſtarued members, if they be fomented therewith. 

all, it killeth wormes, and aſſwageth the paine of the teeth, &c. See 
0 more in our booke of ſecret remedies, 


Diſtilled vine- For the diſtilling of 2 ou muſt vnderſtand, that there i: 


ger. ſome difference bet ixt the diſtilling of Aqua vitæ and vineger ; for 

The difference ſeeing that wine is of a vaporous and fiery ſubſtance, the chiefeſt and 
n prineipalleſt in it d h Get diſtilla hat is to (; 

eg we 8 parts in it doe run at the illation, that is to iy 

ger in their with th N | 

manner ef remaineth and ſtayeth behinde in the veſſell taſteth no better then 

«fling, common water, hauing in it no force or vertue. On the contrary the 

firſt that diftillerh of vineger taſteth nothing at all, ſave onely that it 

ſheweth it ſelfe ſome what more in his earthie partes by the alteration 

of his qualitie (for vineger is no other thing but a corrupted wine, 

made eger by putrefaction) for indeede his true, naturall and proper 

litie of eagerneſſe and ſowernes, as alſo the force and ſtrength 

thereof, ſtaiethi belunde with that in the veſſell, till after the firſt wa- 

ter be paſt. And by this it appe areth that tliat which remaineth in the 

wine after the brit diſtillation of it, ſhould be called flegme, as that 

ſhould alſo which commeth out firſt in the diſtillation of vineger, be 

called flegme of vineger. Wherefore to haue good diſtilled vineger, 

after you haue put it in like quantitie, as we baue ſaide of wine for to 

make Aqua vitæ) into the ſtillitorie, you muſt let the flegme (that 

is to . watrie humour) diſtill and ſet it aſide in ſome veſſell by it 

ſelfe: afrerward when the vineger ſhall be conſumed vnto the third 

or fourth part, and that it ſhall reliſh in taſting of the diſtilling drops 

that tlie eager parts of the vineger begin to come, it will be good to 

ſet that aſide to ſerue for infuſions: and then after waurd to inereaſe 

the heate of your fire a little and ſo continue your diſtillation, vntill 

ſuch time as the water begin to looke red and to haue the conſiſtence 

of hony or of pitch, and then you may be bold to ſet it aſide for your 

l vie, not in medicine, but otherwile in all thinges concerning 

mettals and corroſiues. For this water making the third alteration in 

diſtillation, taſterh of aduſtion, and is called the ſanguine part of vi- 

what veſſels _ Vineger would be diſtild in the ſame veſſell that roſe water is 

vineger wonlg diſtilled in, eſpecially in aſhes or hote ſand, rather then in Maries bath: 

be diftilledin. In like manner and after the fame ſort you ſhall diſtill vineger of ro- 

The does of ſes, of elders, of cloves,and other things. Diſtilled vineger is good to 


. lad vine. diſſolue hard and m -rallous things, as pearles, corall, eggethels, cri- - 
1 ſtall, and emeralds: eee 1 ſiluer real be diſſol- 
ued by it. This is the cauſe , that when Alchymiſts would diſtill any 

mettall or ſtones to ( raw out their oile: they vſe firſt to diſſolue their 

matter in vineger or rine diſtilled, 


Salted 


e water that firſt commeth foorth, in ſo much as that that which - 
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Saked water or lea water is made ſu cete by this meanes. Fill a Salied wateror 
pot of ſalte d water, let it boile by the fire ſide, and afterward diſtill ſeawater, 
wich a ſtillitorie, as you doe roſe water, and the ſalt will ſtay in the bot- 
tome. And this is alia the way to trie what mettals are mixt with mi- 
nerall waters. | „ | 
The manerof diſtilling of hony is ſuch. When the hony is once wel Homie died. 
purified put it in ſmall quantitie into aililitorie (for in a great quan- 
titie it would ſwell ouer, after tliat it ſhould once feele the heate) di- 
ſtill it in Maries bath with a gentle and warme heate: the water tliat 
commeth firſt foorth is tlie — which muſt bee kept by it ſelfe for 
to colour and make long the beard and haire. Afterward increafing To eolourthe 
the heate a little, there will come foorth a water of a yellow, and as bire. 
it were a golden colour, which you may keepe in an other veſſell, ſee- 
ing it is good to cleanſe wounds both thalſow and deepe ones: your 
diſtillation continuing there will come foorth an other water "ug co- 
loured and more red then the former, and then if you doe well you 
ſhall change the heate of the water into the heate ofthe aſlies or ſand, 
that is to ſay, that you ſhould remooue yout ſtill and ſet it in aſhes or 
ſand euen almoſt vp to the very mouth, and that there be not aboue 
three inches in breath betwixt the fire and your ſtill, continuing to in- 
creale your fire and to make it bigger then it was before, and by this 
meanes there wil come fogrtha water more clammy then the former, 
and may be called the oile of hony. After this manner you may di- 7»rpentine 
till turpentine, and ſuch other tlucke and clammy licours: In deede 4d. 
to diſtiſl ſuch thicke cours, were better to be done by a retort, rather 
then in Maries bath as we will manifeſt, when we come to ſpeake of 
the diſtillation of oiles. 2 56011 (nde 8 
For to diſtill tlie blood of a male goate: Take the blood of ayong 7 be Hoodef's | 
male goate being well fed, but not that blood which ſhall come foorthr 74/* goats. [ff 
firſt nor that which ſhall be laſt, but that which (hall come forth in He. 
the middeſt: letit ſtand and ſettle for ſome tiaie, and then caſt out 
the vater chat ſhall ſwim aboue: after with a tenth or twelfth: part of 
falt ſtir it well a long time and worke them together very through; 
ting done, put it vp into a veſſell well ſtopt andluted, and bury it in a 
dunghill of horſe dung for the ſpacr of fortie dates: afretward diſtill 
it oftentimes ouer powring it ſtill againe and againe vpon the droſſe 
or bottome of the dittillation ſtaying behinde. After you haue thus 
diſtilled it foure of Bug times youſhall haue a marliellous water, and 
yet it will be better if it he ſet in borſe dung fartie dates moe after that 
ic is qiſtilled. This water is ſingular for the breaking ot the ſtone, The fone 
The blood of a yoong man is diſtilled in the fame fort, but the 55 blood 
wan muſt be of a good complexion aud ſound body, of the age of died. 
— yeeres or there abouts, ofa well fell and ffeſhie body: and it 
ſeruetlſi in ſeed of reſtoratiues'yntothole which are in a conſumption: 
4 it 
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it is good likewiſe againſt rheumes and diftillations falling vpon the 
ioyntes, if the diſeaſed places be fomented therewithall. HowbeitT 
doe not greatly approue the diſtilling of mans blood for any ſuch end, 
ſeeing it is an vnworthy and heynous thing and not beſeeming Chri- 
ſtians, and a thing likewiſe which in the middeſt of fo many orher 
helpes my eaſily be ſpared, See more amongſt our ſecret medicines, 
The blood of a The blood of a drake is in like manner diſtilled againſt poiſon : 
drakg diſtilled. * * ſame ſort may tlie blood of a calfe, badger or — be 
illed. | h 
Diſtilled mill. Tou may diſtill milke alſo after the ſame manner that Aqua vi- 
The vertves of tæ is diſtilled. It is reported that in Tartarie the water of diſtilled 
able mii. mille makethymen drunke, ſuch milke therfore muſt be good and fat, 
ſuch as is the milke of a heyfer. Some Phiſitions hold that diſtilled 
milke is good againſt the Iaundiſe, as alſo againſt a quartaine ague, if 
it be diſtilled with like quantitie of wie. 

The mille of a The milke of ſhe goates is oft diſtilled, to ſerue for the cleanſin 
IS of the vicers of the reines and bladder, whereunto the milke it fel 
| m—_ ſerue a great deale better, if they be fed for the moſt part with 

urnet. 

The dige Mans dung is diſtilled in a glaſſe ſtillitorie in ſuch manner as aqua 
aer — vitæ is diſtilled: the water that it diſtilleth, (eſpecially if it be of the 
* dung of a red or freckeled man) is ſoueraigne good to heale and cica- 
| trizedeepe,hollow, old, and rebellious vlcers, and to take away the 
of the cies, Taken alſo in manner of a drinke it deliuereth from 
falling ſicknes, and in like fort if the head be rubd therewithall: 
it deliuereth alſo ftom the ſtone of the reines and bladder and from 
the dropſie, and doth them very much good that are bitten of a mad 
22 sf dog, or ofother venemons beaſts. Notwithſtanding whereas ſuch wa- 
To — «good crimp] and without any manner of mixture diſtilled, doth retaine 
ſmell eo be the ſinell of the ſaid excrement, it will be good tothe end to giue it 
diſtiled water, ſome taſte, to clap tothe end of the noſe of the ſtill ſome nodule 
Water ef comes or little knot of linnen cloth containing muske in it: or elſe to an- 


* 


4 g noint the head within with the ſaid muske or ſome other ſuch like 
HD nt nes r ofa good ſauour. And thus may the dung of kine or pige- 
ws 


2 diſtilled; the diſtilled water whereof is god to breake the 


4 


| Theſcauen andfixtith Chapter. 


| | tures, or their parts. a c $4751 . ao 
Yo diflil nin O diſtil che body of any beaſt, you muſt firſt trar le it; that ſo ie 
— may not ſhed any ages. ix omrts away 1 Lc (if be 


: have apy)&che entrailes:the chop the fleſh ſinall,& caſt ypon 
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it the tenth or twelfth part of ſalt, and ſo diſtill ic iu Maries bathe , or 
vpon hot aſhes after the mannerofroſes, Thus the yoong and tender 


ſtorke which did never flie is diſtilled; but he muſt fat be bowelled The water of « 
and ſtuffed with an ounce of camphire and a dram of amber: the wa- /orke. 


ter that commeth thereof is excellent to make liniments and fomen- 
tations in palſies and conuulſions. After the ſame fort is the Pie, 
frog, ſnailes, ants, liners, and lungs of calues, of a foxe, and otherfuch 
like be aſts diſtilled : howbeit, without any ſuch long and tedious pre- 
paration they may be diſtilled by and by after the manner of other 
waters, as we will foorthwich declare in the diſtillation of reſtora- 
tiues. + 


The water of ſwallowes: take ſwallo ves the weight of fixe ounces, Water af ſwa!- 
and caſtoreum an ounce, let them infuſe a whole night in water and {wes 


ut into a lembecke be diſtilled: this water is ſingular to preſerue one 
kom the falling ſicknes, if it be taken but once a moneth to the quan- 
titie of two ſpoonefuls, and that in a mor ning faſting, 3 45 


The fleſh of beaſts is diſtilled on this manner: cut and chop the The waterof 


fleſh ſmall, incorporate and ſtampe it with a tenth part of common Aa. 
fale : aft er put it in a veſſell (like vnto a gourde) well ſtopped that ſo 
you may burie it in the earth, ſet and compaſſed round about with vn- 
quencht lime and dung of horſes halfe rotten, to be digeſted in the 
ſame for the ſpace of a moneth or thereabout, during which time you 
ſhall water the ſaid vnque ncht lyme and dung often with warme was 
ter to ſtirre vp their heate, and you ſhall renew the lyme and dung 
three or foyer times euerie weeke: for you muſf᷑ thinke that for want 
of heat, the fleſh might putriſie inſte ed of digeſting. And after they 
laue beene — digeſted (which you may know by ſeeing the 
3 parts ſeparated from the more thinne and ſubtill) the veſſell 
all be taken out of the dunghill, and the head of a ſtill ſet thereup- 
ou the noſe or ſhout being well luted, and ſo it ſhall be diſtilled in 
Maries bathe diuers times ouer, powring the diſtilled water againe 
vpon the reſidence or droſſe remayning in the bottome ſo oft as you 
rediſtillit. And after the fifth . — you ſhall ſet aſide the water 
to keepe if ſo be you had not rather circulate it; to giue it tlie nature 
is it were of a quinteſſenctee. | 50 8552087 
As well the whites as the yolkes of egs are diſtilled after the ma- e- 


ner aboueſaid: but they muſt not be digeſted in the dung aboue fiue 


or ſixe daies at the moſt. 13.37 
The waters thus diſtilled are more then reſtoratiues, hauing the 

vertue to inere aſe the ſubſtance of the bodie and members, as natural 

fleſh and nouriſhment doth. „is 0 


The 


+ R:ſboratines, 
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The eight and ſixtith Chapter, 

Of the manner of diſtiliag of reftoratines. | 

Eſtoratiues are prepared after diuers ſorts,notwithſtandingthe 
R moſt vſual and beſt is thus: rake che fleſh of a veale, kid or wea- 


ther, cut and chopped as ſmallas poſſibly may be; or elſe take 
muſculous fleſh which is called the whites of capons, pullets, fat and 


wellfleſhed hens, after they haue been well hunted & tyred, eut like- 


wiſe and chopped ſmall : put vnto this fleſh, calues feete, pieces of 


| = , or rather the thinne beaten leaues of gold: put all ina glaſſe 
5 


well luted with mortar made of flower, whitcs of egs and a little 
maſticke : into this (till, you ſhall caſt ( for the giuing of ſome grace 
vnto the diſtillation, & ſomwhat to mitigate the heat that it might get 
by the fire) halfe a handfull of cleane barley, a handfull of drie or new 
red roſes, which haue beene infuſed in the wice of pomegranates or 
roſe water, and a litrle-cinnamom: place them all in the ſtill,as it were 


after the manner of little beds, and ftraw thereupon the powder of 


the electuarie of cold Diamargariton, or of precious ſtones, and a lit- 
tle coriander * and finely [. to diſcuſſe and waſte all 
windie matter, IF you would make your reſtoratiues medicinable, 
you may adde thereunto things concerning the diſeaſe that preſſeth. 
As rootes and herbes reſpecting the head in the diſeaſes of the head, 
pomp pennie-royall, ſt; , organic, ſage, and others ſuch 
ike : for the diſeaſeÞ$t che reines, the rootes and plants that are good 
to breake the ſtone ; for the falling ſicknes the ſeed of pionie, and miſ- 
letoe of the oake: for the quartaine ague, polipodie, ſcolopendrium, 


and the rootes of tamariske : for the French diſeaſe, the rootes of 


gentian, enula campana, & the wood guaiacum, & ſo of other things: 
yet it ſeemeth vnto me that it were better that the cordiall powders 
ſhould not be mingled * the reſt, for feare that the ir foree, which 


is thinne, ſubtile, and verie fragrant ſhould euaporate through the 
heat ofthe fire, and that it would be farre better to ſtraine the diſtilla- 
tion through a linnen eloath that is verie eleane, and which ſhould 
haue the cordiall powders in the bottome ofit: there may /hkewiſe be 


added a quantitie of ere ſome conſerues, as occaſion ſhall be 


miniſtred: the matter thus diſpoſed of, it ſhall be diſtilled in a ſtillitory 
of glaſſe well lured (as we haue ſaid) and in Maries bathe z.or elſe in 


hes, grauell, or hot ſand: for by thue meanes the diſtillation will taſte 
leaſt of the fire. It will be * e the fleſh be put into the ſtillto 


be diſtilled, that they ſhould haue boyled a boy le or two in a nem ear- 

then pot, to take from it the grofſe excrements hanging about the 

ſame, Againe, it muſt be remembred, that if there be any gold put into 

the diſtillation, that it wil be better to put in ſuch as is e 
f ; cau 
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leaues then groſſe peeces: becauſe that groſſe peeces in reſpect of 
their ſolidnes conſume but a verie little and with muc h a doe. This is 
called a diuine reſtoratiue and muſt be giuen vnto the ſicke partie 
prettie and warme. | 
An other manner of reſtoratiue after the Italians faſhion: take a Another reſte- 
capon or a good hen, which yet neuer laid egs, let her or him be pul- iu. 
led alive that ſo the blood may be ſtitred and diſperſed 9 
the bodie: after you haue pulled them, take out tlie guts, and after- 
ward ſtampe bones and all togither in a mortar, putting thereto as 
much erums of new bread as there is ſtamped fleſh, poundall togither 
with a handfull of ſcabious either greene or drie, and the weight of a 
French crow ne of the leaves of gold; let it all ſettle a whole night, af- 
ter diſtill it, adding thereto three pound of verie good wine, ſuch as is 
of aripe grape. | | | 
An other manner of reſtoratiue: boyle a capon or ſome ſuch other An other refe= 
flying fowle whole and intire,with burrage, bugloſſe, ſeariole, endiue, ie. 
lettuſe, or other ſuch like herbes as ſhall be neceflaric in reſpeR of te 
diſeaſe, and when it bath boy led till it ſeeme as rotten with boyling, 
take the broth or ſupping and put it into the ſtillitorie, afterward put 
there into alſo the fleth of partridge, hen or other ſuch fly ing fowle cut 
and chopt ſmall, and adde vnto theſe ſuch other matter, às you ſhall 
know to be neceſſarie for the preſent diſeaſe, as conſerues of roſes and 
bugloſſe, damas ke raiſins, the powders of the electuaries of precious 
ſtones, aromaticum rolatum, and ſuch like things: and finally diſtill 
them after the manner aboue ſpecified, eee 


The diulne 
reſtoratiue. 


Some there are which will not make any re ſtoratiues but of ca- Another reſte-· 


ons fleſh the oldeſt they can get ; ſuch they ſtrangle and plucke by e. 
the h 


eatherafter fearhernotvſing elpe of any hor water, then they 
take out the entrailes and chop them ſmall; adding thereto flowers or 
conſerues of bugloſſę, burrage, 'damaske raiſins, mundified barley 
whole, coriander ſeed, pearles, powder ofthe electuarie diarrhodon, 
or ſome other like ynto it, and the leaues ot gold, they diſtill all togi- 
ther and cauſe it to be giuen to ſieke perſons, women in ehildbed and 
old folleo Bu 18 51 f al enen, | 
To make a reſtorative in ſhorter time and that vpon the ſudden; .4reforative 
wich leſſe cbt, charges; as alſo paine and labour: chop your fleſh tobe made pre 
ſmull after the manner alreadie deliuered, put i into a glaſſe violl or /©*%%*. . 
bottle of a ſufficient bignes, and in ſuch ſort as that all your pecees of 
le ſh he ſtrut ut vpon a double threed and hold one by another, 
and the ener they hang bee withour tlie bot- 
tle, which muſt bee well ſtopt aboue With a linnen or cottot cloth, 
wet in a mixture made with whites of egges and barley flower: 
fer this: bottle in à ealdron full of water, boyling at a ſinall fire, 
and: there let it ande fo er howers more or leſſe , vntill fuel 


y 
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time as a good part of che-fleſh bee converted into moiſture: ſeg 


that che bottle ſtande in the water vp to the necke, and that it 


touch not the' bottome of the caldron, and withall well ſtaied vp on 


euery ſide that ſo it may not ſlip or bend more one way thẽ an other. 


. When the foure houres are ſpent, rebate the fire gently, that ſo the 
bottle alſo may coole by little and little, which if you ſhould rake all 
hote out of the water, it would breake preſentlie. Afterward vnſtop 
the bottle with warme water if you cannot well otherwiſe, and 
draw foorth the ſtring and the fleſh ſoftly, that ſo the licour may re- 
maine alone: ſtraine the water after the manner of hypocras, and 
aromatize it with ſugar and cinnamom, that fo it may be giuen to the 
ſicke that are waited, You may after this manner make reſtoratiues 
ſuch like as you ſhall thinke good, either cheaper or dearer, more or 
leſſe pleaſant and delicate, and more or leſſe medicinable, as occaſion 
may require, | 


The nine and ſixtith Chapter, 
The manner of diſtilling compound waters, 


_ Aters are notonely diſtilled;ofone onely or ſum lane 
m 1 92 V \ eee eee CY 4 — 


and ſuch waters are called compounded waters, by rea- 
Three ſorts of ſon of the mixture of many things, Theſe compound waters are of 
common com= three ſorts, ſome are for phiſicke, otherſome for ſweetenes, and the 
frond waters. other for fukes and painting, as ornaments to the body: we will firſt 
-3 6 the reſt ſpeake which ſerue for medicine and phy- 


Sage water Sage water compounded, Take equall parts of ſage and penny» 
compounded, royall, Itampe them in a mortar and diſtill them: This water taketh 
away the paine of the belly, and ſtaieth cold rheumies if it be drunke 

with a little quantitie of caſtoreumn. bh. 1 

T urneþ water Water of turneps compounded; Take turneps either garden or 
compounded. pyilde ones, or both together, rhe rootes of ſmallage and and 
aniſe ſeede, infuſe them all in white wine or vineget, and diſtill tlie was 

ia e e ter as good againſt grauell. Ii ala 2111621 L 23 £17 on 92 
Water of Angelica water: Take equall parts of Angelica, as wellrhe rootes 
tice compoun- as the leaues, (but ſpecially the rootes.) and the flowers of lauander: 


4. infuſe them in wine, and t ere will diſtill fromm tliem a ſingular water 
Falling ſicknes. again the falling ic ces, if it be taken in the quantitie of two or 
& 4 * SFO #Y * "373.7 r. f 4s, — 1 52940 4 * ITY "13 _— 3116 


Water of celandine: Gather in the beginning bi 

the leaues ot celandine, eruaine, ,and ennell, pound t 
eee e ere of iuice, which you 
ſhall mixcogether : put vnto themſome buds of roſes, Nee 
nA ce 
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three ounces ann 8, and as much of dra- 
ons blood: d Wege 2 0 Thiswacer eth away the 
rednes and ſpots in the ei 


Water of the vine; T Tale ehe be water «that diltllech from the vine- nuter of the 
ſtockes at ſuch time, as BAY, are cur, whi is inthe ri time, diſtill vine compound, 
ir with like quaptitie of hoay : this water healerh.itchi e, and 
by 590 of the eig: the yery waterof Sh, yine alone vn | ed doth 
the Lene i 

Role water: Take roſes three 0 Fennel and rue, of each one Vſ vf, 

rt, ſnred them c hem yer well together, after ard ** 

Final them, and let ch x way fall into a veſſell wherein is a, 1 
el. 0 Pe Toy ek \this wazer preſerueththe ſight, if the ub jg, 
eies b C walh 100 Is » 

Water of re ae ake cel ,fennell rue, eieb ver- Hyebright we- 
uaine, red r oſes, of Th halfe a Sn nes an lor pepp 2 985 ter compounded 
to ounces; bruiſe tllem all an 1 70 them in a glaſſe ſtillicorie. This 


water is mea ood for b 1 
Water ol * Fay 4 . bee of A. wine, the Rſemary we- 
diſtilled F fige pound, of ſug 3 40 er c- 


conf ak 1 1 8 rhe 

ace of eight daies of ech two onnces, ſtraine them and Keepe the lie, of the 
waterto heale the itulaes e eeies, = ee 
Water 22295 We N ſtillitorie ee With a like «er of . 
quantitie of Aqua vitæ an 


eger.: This water is good to touch the 
vcersand rawnes of the nou A peel Falun yt, ded ae. 2425 
ynto it a little bole armoniake 


An other treacle water; Take olde treacle a pound, of the rootes Treacle water, 
of Enula icy , geptiam, cy ers, tormentill, of each an ounce, of 
bleſſed chiſtl e t conſeraes of borage, bugloſſe, and 
Sec le them altogether in three pintes of 
white Rune da halte of celterne water, and two pintes 


Wartet © cloues: ale cquall parts of 2 inger, 17 e Water of clowes, 

ers of roſemary, infule the y in very Ae joe ace of eig 

ies, qiſſill th * ol ia $500 mforceth t {00s cage? 8 

nd W met 8 2 elly, Kill eth wormes and maketh fat bo. 
„mech fat the Mie if 10 dee it mixt 


Wate Ws : 1 hey of the jui of ſaxifrage two pound, Seife wa- 

the iuyce of pearle fon ey, ga A of ec horn, edy fp 
apoun | r eig! , diſtill thew all: This. water 7 En. 
ke wit 5 


Water of ſwallowes: Take ſrallowes and 2 them in an ouen, Ver of 
Ake chem e mixe it with a little caftorcum and a little ſlower 


Qqi © vineger, 


1 —— —ä 
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, diſtill it all: this water ; 

dig e fouremornings.” Kal 

Water of horſe taile: Take horſetaile; 

ter cherrie berries, rotes of holihocks, an ſcraped licorice of ech 

an ounce, of bole-armoniake halfe an ounce; of tlie ſeed of gourdes 

and cowcombers, of ech three dratns, ofthe feede of white pop ie, 
fix drams, of the ſeede of quinces lialfe an ounct: Infuſe N 


whay made of goates milke the ſpace of two daies, afterward diſtill 


the Vier bi ch will ſerue for the mers of Trey and bladder, if 


mien Fig, 


Water ofcornefla es f cornetlay Iope, and 

Wbtker d 80, IA and leaue them ſo a certaine 

time, derward diſt 2 2. — ugh, aa eth vi Womens termes, 
f andk eth wormez childten. ee 


Burnet water, 


Stone. 
Granell. 


and fennell made ve 


are halfe boild put thereto ofthe tend 
violets, and ſea Rho of ech foute handfuls, boile all to 
conſumption ofthe halte, after ſtraine themt through a w 


A water for 
the ejes. 


"Burnet water: Rake. . ede of burnet, parſley 75 Cinallage/rhi 
leades and rootes of clotbutre and ſmallage, 45 euery one equalhy: 
ſtamp altogether, after put tbeteto pf dragons blood an ounce, anda 
little good vineger: ſet all to infule together a certaine tinie, "frer- 
ward diſtill it: t. is warerBath a ous yertue againſt the ſtone 
and grauell. * 

A ſingular witer for eue Fhichthe deceaſed Ain ſcur de 
Tillet had great vie of with happ je ſpeceſſe: Jake the rootes of parlle 

ae od part taken! our, Ffech 
boile them in tiyelue Pjtites of rider water: en they 
cee — 
ether to the 
bite napkin: 
diſtill them putting thereuuto cyo pound of venice tutpeptibe. 

Af ngular water f for the cies; LS ke cclandine, verdaine; betony 
eicbright, fuę, and fennel — Wand fre! Feb ee Handfl erf 

m 


foure handfuls, 


them Together ſprinkling them with halfe 4 pound of white Fine 
preſſe our the iuyce , apd afterward infuſe'jn the pper and 
ginger madein po wder ;of ech halfe'an'oittict, front htec 1 0 


. of mirrhe, aloes, au ste —.— ounce" 


; water for the ſpots ofthe 


dales in the ſun : after caſt vpon the ſaid 


pound: -diftill thein all in a L 7 W 
* = © 0 ? gout 
Takefoure on teler ch piled? orenng in 
the ſun ſix daies: nutmegs, and cloues, made eher 
them by themſelues'of eh foure ounces, * e che fa ar6maticall 
powders in a glaſſe viole with roſe waer the . 
9 che riniles of 
ere a certaine ff ace of time, Alter 
ered two daes b fore a pound, 255 e 
; 8 


# 
balme, 


ges, which you ſhalller ſteepe 
ward rake of new dec roles ga 
roote of cyperus h halfe a pound, of te leaves of 


e red roſes, win- 


| - ; 
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balme,roſes of the buſh;of ech two handfuls, of bay leaues a handfull, 
lay them all to drie in che funk ue eng after infuſe them in roſe 
water the ſpace of three houùres: this done put them all into a ſtill af- 
ter this manner. In the bottome of the ſtill; make a bed of one pound 


nr apomantend poomiees pad he 
ee fothe e of pate lowerk fndin 
fourth place, tlie laſt and fourth be 0 the at re named hearbes, di- 
ſtill them all in Maries bath with a gentle fire, Adde vnto the diſtilled 


water two pound af roſe water, orthereabout , ſo that it may be in 
roportion equallto therhird or fourth part of the water drawne out 


f 


kecpeth the body ſound, luſtic and reneweth youth. It is ſingularfor 
the paine of the head, teeth, belly 1 

lexic, faintings and other ſuch cold diſeaſes, This is the water that is 
b much eſteemed in the courtes of kinges and princes, and amongſt 
the great and renowned Ladies. | * 


r : 1 


An allom water: take veriuice, the juice of plantaine and pur- in ,nwe wa- 


llaine, of each a pound, ſeuen whites of egs, ten ourices of roch allom, ter. 
mingle them togither and diſtill them. Otherwiſe : take plantaine, 

aine, ſorrell, gourds, nightſhade, and veriuice, of cach a handfull, 
poune them grolly, mixe therewith ten or twelue whites of egs, put 
them all in a glaſſe ſtillitorie to diſtill, mingling amongſt them halfe a 
pound of allom, as you lay bed ypon bed: this water is good for can- 
bor the rednes of the face, and for vlcers, applying linnen cloaths 
thereunto, that haue beene wet therein, 


You may likewiſe diſtill purging waters, in infuſing purgatiue Purging wo- 
medicines both ſimple and altes at ſeein ; that they be as new as ters. 5 


may be and that in aqua vitz, wine, milke, w hay, diſtilled waters, or 
conuenient decoctions, and ſuch waters will haue like vertues as the 
purging medicines haue: thus you may diſtill Catholicum, Diaphœ- 


Cat holicum and 


nicon, confectio Hamech, and Electuarium de ſucco roſarum: thus Piahenicon 
you may diſtill rubarbe, agaricke, hellebor, ſcammonie, and ſuch other dgl. 


purgatiues that are ſound andnew. 


The manner of diſtilling rubarbe may be this: take a quantitie of ter ef u- 
new and greene rubarb, whether it be a pound or halfe a pound more barbe ditiled. 


or leſſe, make it into ſmall peeces, or make it into groſſe pom det, and 
vpon it caſt of the iuice of burrage and bugloſſe, of each rwo pound, 
for one of rubarbe: infuſe them all Ns for the ſpace of fower and 
- twentie howers vpon hotaſhes;then diſtill chem in a ſtillitorie in Ma- 
ries bathe, e | 
This diſtilling of purgatiue medicines is for ſuch people as are 
verie delicate and cannot abide the tmell of the purging medicine 
miniſtred otherwiſe. 2 32355 = 
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sure, C Weetwaters eructo waſh the bands face hire of che head,and 
| the beard: asalſoromake lidnens, garments, gloues, and ſich 
JJC 
Lavander . Water of lauander: take the flowers of lauander new or drie 
855 beſprinkle or infuſe them in toſe-warer, wine, or aqua vitæ, afterward 
diſtill them. The water will be ſweeter if you drie the flowers in the 
Tc & Gt Wag lie A Doard re wha 
wine: and if in the time of want &lacke of diſtilled 21 you would 
haue a water preſently made which ſhould refemble the ſmell of the 
. water of lauander, caſt a drop or two of the oy le of ſpike , into a good 
ſufficient quantitie of pure water, and fwill them well togither ina 
bottle or glaſſe violl with a narrow hecke: this water though it be 
not diſtilled, yet it ceaſeth not to haue the ſeete ſmelling ſent and 

Aer ther ee eee 
Water of cloves, Water of cloues: take halfe an ounce of cloues well bruiſed, ſet 
them to infuſe in aporind and a halfe of roſe · water the ſpace of fower 

i and twentie howers, aftet diſtill them in Maries bathe. 

The waterof The water of ſweet ſmels: take baſill mints, marierom, rootes of 
ſweet ſmels, corne- flag, hy ſſop, ſauorie, ſage, balme, lauander amd roſemarie, of 
each a handfull; of cloues, cinnamom, and nutmegs, of each halfe an 
ounce, three or fower citrons cut in ſafficientthicke flices, infuſe all 
thisin a ſufficient quantitie of roſe-water forthe ſpace of three daics, 
diſtilling it all afterward in Maries bathe ara'fmall fire, rhe diftilla- 
tion done, put thereto a ſeruple of mu. 
Roſewater Water ofroſes musked: take the bujds of roſes, and eutting out 
mand. the white put them into the ſtillitorĩe, and in the middeſt thereof vp- 
on your roſes put a little knot of muske, and fo diſtilltbhem. 
water »f H. Water of ſpike: take pike before che flower bee altogither 
lowne,and taking away all th ir within 


A 


the wood from k, 
the ſtillitorie, after vpon that bed, a bed of roſes alu | 
thereupon ſome dozen clones: but andif you haue not ſpike, then put 
lauander in his place, diſtill it at a moderate fire, and with as little aire 
as poſſibly you can giue ir: and when the diſtillation ſhall be as good 
as Riſned be ſprinkle the matter withalittle verie good white wine, 
and ſo finiſhing your diſtillation, keepe your warer in viols well 
ſtopped. | 5 | | 

Damaik water. r water: take two handfuls and a halfe of red roſes, roſe- 
marie flowers, lauander and ſpike flowers, of each —_— , of the 
ſprigs of thyme, flowers of canunomill, lowers offinall fage, cfpent- 


97 all, and marierom, of each a handfull, infule chem all in white * 
wth. 1 * 1 ſ a : 
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the ſpace offower and twentic howers, then put them in the ſtillirory 
ſprinkling it with verie good white wine, and ſcatter 222 this 
powder following: take an ounce and a halfe of well choſen cloues, an 
ounce of nutmegs, of beniouin, and ſtyrax calamita, of each two 
drams, wake them in powder : The water that ſhall be diſtilled, muſt 
be kept in a veſſell verie well ſtopt. ; : 


There is alſo made a verie ſweet water of cleare myrrhe, if it bee Haeref 
new, gummie, and diuided into ſmall gobbets, and ſet to ſteepe in the * rhe. 


iuce of roſes ſixe times as much in quantitie as the myrrhe : it muſt 
be diſtilled vpon hot aſhes at a ſmal fire, for and if you ſhould increaſe 
it, there would come foorth oyle with the water: ſuch water being 
dropt but onely one drop of it into a hundred of well or fountaine 
water, maketh it all to ſmell moſt ſweetly. 

Roſe water ſyeetned with mus ke: take a glaſſe veſſell of the fa- 
ſhion of an vrinall, that is to we eee below and ſtraight aboue, there- 
in put twelue graines of mus 

parchment, ſetting it in the ſunne for fower or ſiue daies: then take an 
other veſſell of the fathign of the firſt, which you ſhall fill with roſes 
dried a verie little and ſtamped : ſtop that veſſell alſo with a verie thin 
linnen cloath, or with a ſtramner: afterward put the mouth of the veſ- 
ſell wherein the roſes bee, into the mouth of the other herein che 
muske is, late them well togither, and ſet them in the ſunne, in ſach 
ſort as that the veſſell witli the roſes may ſtand aboue that wherein 
the muske is, and that in ſome window or ſuch other place, where the 
ſunne ſhineth verie hot. And by this meanes there will a water diſtill 
downe vpon the musk, which will be good either to vſe alone or min- 
gled wy ſome other. Otherwiſe: take twentie graines of muske, 
nutmegs, cloues, galingall, ſchænanthum, graines of paradiſe, mace 
and cinnamom, of each an ounce : bray them all and put them in a 
ſtilliorie with a pound and a halfe of role water let them ſtand ſo fo- 
wer or ſiue daies, and then diſtill them. 


ſweetned with 
e or more, and ſtop it cloſe with good 


Water of orenges: take the pils of orenges and citrons when water of oren- 


they are greene, of each halfe an ounce, of eloues five or ſixe, of the ge. 
flowers of ſpike or lauander newly gathered ſixe ounces: infuſe all 
— pound of roſe water the ſpace of fower or fiue daies: 
afterward diſtill them. ü 


Water of oreng flowers: take flowers of orenges, diſtill chem in water 1 | 
aglaſſe ſtillitorie, or in an earthen one well baked and glaſed and with er orenge flow- 
aſmall fire: you may put to them the flowers of citronsif you-will. * 


The water mult be kept in glaſſe bottles couered with fine mats and 
well ſtopped. 1182 


The counterfair water of orenge flowers take the buds of red ro- The counter- 
ſesthe moſt double that can be found, but rake their yellow from Fete water of 
them, make a bed thereof in the ſtillitorie, and aboue it another bed of. Amer. 
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the flowers of lillies, after againe another ofroſes, and then another of 
the flowers of lauander,andthen another bed of roſes againe, and be- 
twixt euerie one of theſe beds caſt and ſow ſome bruiſed cloves, and 


in the middeſt of all make a little pit, in which you ſhall put certaine 


A ſweet ſmel- 
ling water, 


A water for 


fukes. 


The vſes of 
waters for 
ef, 


Water of 
Arawberries. 


graines of muske, or ciuet, or ambergriſc,or ſome ſort of perfume, af 
terward diſtill them all ata little fire: reſerue the water in little bot- 
tles, couered with fine mats and well ſtopt. fla 5453! 

A ſweete ſimelling water: take marierom, thyme, lauander, roſe- 


marie, ſmall peniroyall, red roſes, flowers of violets, gilliflowers, ſauo- 


rie, and pils of orenges: ſteepe them all in white wine, ſo much as will 
ſwim aboue the ſaid herbes, afterward diſtill them in a ſtillitorie twiſe 
or thriſe: ke epe the water in bottles well ſtopt, and the droſſe or reſi- 
dence to make perfumes. El hn 


The one and ſeuentith Chapter hay . 5 
The faſhion of diftillmg water for fue. 


| Lbeit that a good farmets wife muſt not be too buſie with 

fukes and ſuch things as are for the decking and painting of 
| the bodie, beck hes care mult wholy be imployed inthe 
keeping and increaſe of her houſhold ſtuffe; notwithſtanding I would 
not haue hir ignorant of the maner of diſtilling of waters for fukes, not 
that ſhe mou make vſe ofthem for hir ſelfe, but that ſne may make 


ſome profic & benefit by che ſale therof, vnto great Lords & Ladies & 


other perſons that may attend to be curious and paint vp themſelues. 


Now all ſuch waters in generall ſerue for three purpoſes: the one is 


to ſmooth and keepe neat the skin, as well of the face as of the other 


8 of the body. The other is to colour the haire of the head and 
eard: and the third to make white the teeth; Some oftheſe are ſim 
ple as the water of the flowers of beanes, of ſtrawberries, the water 


of the vine, of goats milke, of aſſes milke, of whites of egs, of the flow- 


ers of lillies, ot dragons, and of calues feete: others are compounded 
of many ingredients, as you ſhall know by the briefe collection that 
we ſhall make of them. 19 21 to 2 | 

Water of trawberries : Take ripe ſtrawberries, ſet themto pu+ 


trifie ſome certaine time in an earthen veſſell, 


ſalt or ſugar, afterward diſtill them: This water will cleanſe away the 


Water of beane 
Fo wers, 


ſpots of the face and the ſpots of the eies cauſed either of hote or cold 
humours : it will be more effectuall if you infuſe the ſtrazvbernes in 
Aqua vitæ, before that you doe diftill then. 
Water of beane flowers: take the flowers of beanes infuſe them a 
day or two in white wine, inaglaſſe viole inthe ſun, after diſtill them: 
this water taketh away the ſpots of the face, if it be waſhedtherewith 


morning and euening. 1 
he 


putting thereto a little 
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The roots of great d diſtilled, maketh a ſingular water to take be water of 
the prints and markes which the pockes haue left behind them: dragon 
ſo doth likewiſe the diſtilled water of the roote of wild vine, of corne 
flag, ſowbread, coſtmarie, angelica, elicampane, turneps, wild cow- 
combers, white onions, gent ian, capers, lilies, madder, alkanet, einke- 
foile, crowfoore, taſell, and mapy other hearbes. 

Water of guaiacum: Take guaiacum and cut it in ſinall peeces, water of gua;- 
infuſe them a certaine time in the decoction of other guatacum and a m. 
third part of white wine, after diſtill them in a glaſſe ſtillitorie: the wa- 
ter that ſhal diſtill is ſingular for the taking away of all ſpots out of the 
face, eſpecially if you ioy ne with it in the diſtilling of it ſome lillie 
rootes. | | | | 

The water that is diſtilled in equall quantitie of the leaues of The water of 

eaches and willowes, taketh away the red ſpots and rubies of the praches and 
kace. willowes. 

The water that is diſtilled in equall quantitie of thewhites of egs water of whites 
andiuice of limons ſcoureth the face and maketh it faire: in ſteede F. 
of this water, if you haue not the fit meanes to diſtill it, you ſhall take 
ſeauen or eight hmons or citrons, which you ſhall cut into quarters, 
and after infuſe them in white wine in the ſun, 

An other water: Take fix ounces of the crums of white bread, water of crms 
infuſe them in to pound of goates or aſſes nulke, mingle them dih- ef bread. 
gently together and diſtill them. 

Water of ſnailes: Take white ſnailes about thirtie, of goates e- of ſnails, 
milke two pound, of the fat of a pig or kid three ounces, of the pow- 
der of camphire a dram , diſtill them in a glaſſe ſtillitorie. 

Water of the whites of egs: Take the whitesof new egs about e- of the 
twelue, fine cinnamom an ounce and aſſes milke twelue ounces, diſtill whites of egs. 
all in a glaſſe ſtillitory: this water maketh a woinan looke gay and 
freſh, as if ſhe were but fifteene yeeres old. 

Water of calues fecte : Take the feete of a calfe, and (taking a- er of calues 
way tlieir skin and hooues of their hoofe s) cut the reſt in peeces, that feer, 
is to ſay the bones, finewes, and marrow and ſo diſtill them: this wa- 
ter malceth the face vermillion like, and taketh away the blemiſhes 
of the ſivall-pockes. 

A ſingular water to make one white. Take the dung of finall li- A water ma- 
zards, or otthe cuttle fiſh, the tartar of white wine, the ſhauing of V white, 
barty horne white corall, the flower of rice, as much of one as of an 
other: beate tliem a long time in a mortar, to make them into fine 

der, afterward infuſe them a night in an equall portion of the di- 
lled water of weete almondes, ſnailes of the vine and white mul- 
leine: and put thereto likewiſe the like weight of white hony : diſtill 
altogether ma ſtillitory . | | Watey e f rum 
Water of bread crums compounded, Take the crummy. part of ofbread, 
4 4 barks 
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barlie bread, indifferent betwixt white & ee goats 
milkethree pounds, of white wine halfe a pound, of the foure great 
cold ſeedes, of ech two ounces, of the flowers of beanes, rer 
beanes and ciche peaſe of ech two pound, of rice halfe a pound, of the 
flowers of water lillies and white roſes of ech two pugilles, the whites 
and yelkes oftwentie egs, diſtill them all in Maries bath, and the wa- 
ter will be a great deale more excellent, if you put vnto the diſtillation 
ſome yenice turpentine, FAS Beta] 

Water of the Water of the broth of a capon : Take of the broth of a capon, 
6 _ Vece hen or pullet three pound, of the iuice of limons one pound, of white 
* vineger halfe a pound, of the flowers of beanes and water lillies of ech 
* three pugils, the whites of two or three egges, the weight of two 
french crownes of camplure, diſtill them all: This water is of a mar- 
uellous vertue to take away the ſpots and Raines of the face, and 
other parts of the body, | 
Water of bran. The water of bran; Take bran the beſt that you can finde, ſift it 
_ diligently and afcerward temper it with ſtrong vineger, put them m- 
to a ſtill, and caſt vpon them ten ortwelue yelkes of egs, diſtill them 

all: This water maketh the face eleane, gliſtning and very faire, 


A ſweet water, An other water: Take the flowers of beanes and water lillies of 


ech a pound, of bread crums, rice flower, flowers of corneflags, of ech 
ſix ounces,ofhony a 1 ,of white wine and water of the fountaine, 
et al 


of ech three pound, let all be well mingled together and afterwarde 
diſtill them in Maries bath. | 
An other wa- Take the rootes of corneflag and wild cucumbers, of ech three 
ter. pound, of the rootes of holihockes and lillies of ech two pound, ofripe 


grapes halfe a pound, of beane flowers and leaues of wall pellitorie of 

ech a pugill, of water lillies and mallowes of ech a handfall, of the 

crums of barley bread a pound, infuſe it all ia white wine or inthe 

houſehold ſtore of goates aulke, putting to the infuſion halfe an ounce 

of the rootes of turneps, and of the toure great cold ſęedes, an other. 

halfe ounce, ofthe vrine of a little gicle halfe a pound, let all be diſtil- 

led together: This water is ſingular — to take away freekles, ſeart; 

the prints ofthe ſmall pockes, and all other ſpots of the skin. 

A water to A water vſed e the Ladies of the Court, to keepe a faite 
paint the ſace white and freſh in their faces. Take awlite pigeon, a pinte of goats 
withal, milke, foure ounces of freſh butter, foure pugils of plantaine, and as 
much ofthe rootes andleaues of Salomons ſrale, one ouner of cams 

phire, halfe an ounce ofſugar candy, and two drams of alloui: let all 

lettle together and after ward diſtill it. ven Ag b 

An other water: Take of the cruns of white bread two pound: of 

the flowers of beanes one pound, of white roſes, the flowers of water 

and land lilies, of every one two pound, of goates wilke fix onnces, 


and of the flowers of corne flag an ounce, diſtill all: this watet is good 
| to 


an a ,o. 
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to keepe the hands cleane and white. Lf es 
Take cowes milke ih the monethiof Maie (th ther monethes it Water of cowes 
is not worth any thing) two pounds, foure orenges, and five citrons, mk. 
roch allom and fine ſugar of ech an ounce, cut the orenges and citrons 
into „ them in milke afterward diſtill them; all, 
this water is good to Keepe the colour heat and freſu ov pot 
Take a der ee ene neweſt you can get, lay them Tater f 
to ſteepe in very ſtrong vineger threewhole daies and nights, after- 
ward pearcethem wich a pin, in ſuch ſort as that you may cauſe all the 
water that is within to come foorth, and diſtilling this water, you ſhall 
finde it excellent to beawrifie the face, ien 
Likewiſe to waſh the face wich the water of almonds, or ſſieeps , water ts co- 
or goates millce, or elſe to lay vpon the face when one goeth to ſleepeg tour or paine 
a white linnencloth dipt in theſe licours, is auaileable for the beaati= the face wubal. 
r tg pol EL $76,060 moge yt an Tl Ray het? 
An other water: Take two calues feete, boile them in riuer wa- 
tet to the conſumption of the one halfe of the water, 8 thereto a 
pound of rice, of the crummie part of one white loafe, kneaded wich 
goates milke, two pound of freſh butter, the whites of ten new laid 
egs with their ſhels & skins, diſtill it all, and in the diſtilled water put 
a little canphire & roch allom, this water maketh the face very faire. 
Water of lard: Take ſuch quantitie of lard as you ſhall thinke The w of 
good, ſcrape it as cleane as poſſibly youcan, afterward ſtampe it in a l. 
marble mortar, ſo long, as that it become like paſte, and then diſtill ie 
in a glaſſe ſtillitory, the water will be white, and it is ſingular to make 
the haire ofa ſtra colour and gliſtnig. \ 
Water of hony diſtilled, as we haue ſaid before, maketh the haire water of hone, 
beautifull and long ⁊ñx; » 29 e 
Water of capers: take greene capers and diſtill them; this was ater of ta- 
ter dieth haire greene; if heb they haue beene waſhed with this pers, 
water, they be driedinthefunne, 
Another water: take a pound of very good hony, & of che leaues of painting and 
male ſouthernyood two handtuls, mingle them and diſtill them: this cor was 
water is good to make the haire of the head and bearde faire and 
| A warerto clenſe the teeth: take ſage, organie, wilde marierome, A water to 
roſemarie, and pennie roiall, of each a handfall, of pellitorie, ginger, © — 
eloues, and nutmegs, of each the weight ofewofrench crawnes: put 
altogither, and water them wich white wine,afterward diſtill them. 
Another water for the ſame effect: take long pepper the weight 
of two french crow nes, of pellitorie and ſtaueſacre, the weight of 
one french eroune:ſprinkle them all over with halfe an ounce of aqua 
vite, after put an ounce and a halfe of white honie thereunto, and ſo 
eltill the: | 1 4665 le 
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1 mannerofdiſtilarion; which is made by vertue and force of 
— . — like heate, 


of vapouta vp on high, ulich 

| „ e manner of nat wp 
iran fon —— t wild, &ethie: is —— 
—— deſcenſum-. Watens are. tor the molt part diſtilled by 

_ way cal ſums as oilesare for the molt part diſtilled per 
de wig 'I'f ry the ie mot c bicauſe that certaine waters are 
„ ſometimes diſtilled per as alſo ſome oiles per aſcenſum, ſuch 
Wann ve ae the ele, drawn of lee done fuer ede debe ſuch 
The waters oe: are diſtilled per deſcenſum, are chicks ſweete wa- 
ters, ſuch as are made of flowers and leaues of a 8 which be · 


ade. ing ſo diſtilledʒ do not euaporate or ſpend their beſt vapour ſo quick- 

deſcenſum, lie by diſtillatian; andthere upon they retaine in better ſort and fora 
er time tlieir natural ſniel. 

Roſewater is this: take new refer citubherfuch flowers; put them in 


diſtilled per A linen cloth , ſpredand ſtretcht ouer a baſon of braſſe or earth well 
deſtenſan.  glaſed,, abouetbis baſon ſet another vrſſell of btaſſe or of earth in 
manner of a round frying pan, the bottome couered witli hot 


eoules, but there withall you muſt lookerhar. you let not the fire te- 


maine any long time vpon the veſſel for feare it ſhould grow too hot, 
and char the water cle ſmell of burning: this way 1 better then 


any other to make a great deale of water in a ſhot time; and with- 


out great charges, of flowers and all other ſweete (welling;cookng, 

v br. ee ap rey 8192278135 242 2 
be ſed onion After fuch ſort is the ſcaonion/ diſtilled * cut the ſea oni- 
diſtelled per on, put it into an earthen veſſell which ſhall haue many finall holes in 


deſcenſaw. the bottome, let the bottome of this veſſell Let — of an 


— other eifel malle of earth, and lute them Le very wel, and 

let the earthen veſſell be ſet in the earth vp e apa throat, and then 

lay it rounde about with coales of fire, thus giue fire vnto the vpper 

veſſell for the ſpace oftenne or twelue howres, it will diſtill his water 

downward, which if you mixe with flowre ot bread; you ſhall make 

To Al rats and paſtils, which will be good to kill rats or wiſe, and char | if you 
myſe, mixe thereuith a ſmall i; uantitie of litargee. 

Jnother man- Lou may make your diſtillation of lowers per eſeenſum otherwiſe 

wer of 12475 without the heate of any fire: take two veſſels of glaſſe, one like vnto 


waters rh another, both of them 2 made large in the bottome, and narrowe 
— _— ar the toplafter the manner of an vrinall) ſee that the mouth of the 
one vil fit and go into the mouth of the other, and then lute them wel 


and 


* 


1s of two ſorts ; eee mo | 


n ow eawrwSe Hf & A ww 
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and cloſe togither, beg betwixt them a ſine thinne linnen 


cloth: the vppermoſt nuiſt befullof raſes or other flowers ſomewhar 
| bruſedl cho muſt be ei ꝛſet them in the ſouth? ſunne Where 
ic 1s very hot, and ſo it wi n pleaſant and 


ſweete. +44 « 7 SLAIN 16 #h 3% 4 oy TY 


Thus is roſe water(fweeroned chimucke)diftdled;! whereof we Water of the 


haue ſpoken before in the c n and th 
yellow parts of violets diftill thereof is ve 
for the rednes of the eies: and — — ſhogtrur 
fennell diſtilled; being gathered before the fennell doe put foorth 
his lowers: rhe water whereofis very ſoueraigne fot to — 
| waged 1 eee tocanfort angamend the ſigbt t. 
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Of the manner of diftilling by the fre. at ac ap en 


2 in generall, or elſe the ſeparation of iquorepof ſuxh 
or ſach qualities, as the ſeparating of muddie and earthie from 
the finer and ſubtile parts, which is che proper and ordinarie way to 
diſtil ĩuices, u hich haue athicke conſiſtence preſently vpon their coo- 
ling after the ir firſt preſſing out, as namely che iuices of citrons, li- 
mons, and orenges: ons theprudenr antexpertapothecary when 
he maketh ſirups of. the iuices of citrons ot lumons, doth ſrſt diſtill 
and ſtraine the — a fires, before he goe about to diſpence the 
ſirups. 
— the manner to diſill by a fire, i is to haue three diſhes, 
bowles, or baſons, or other veſſele, of fuck faſſiion as the matter or li- 
quor that you Wouldidiffil work require, and foplaced andſcar 
at they may eicher ſtande higher and higher; ot lower and lower 
every one aboue ot under another: and the lungheſt to containe that 
which is to be qiſtilled, and the lower that which is diſtille d. In the vp- 
N ſhall be one or inbe petces otvloth, orofafeirotfufficient 
ength, into the 2 and theſe muſt be hroadl at tlio one 
end, and ſharpe z the other che broade end i lie in the wice, and 
the narrow pointed end ſhall hang u irhout, bythe which the thin net 
part of the! ſhall rife and aſcende, running dow ne drop after 
drop e eee below;in ſuch ſorr abthar the muddieſt and impu- 
reſt pate mall :behinde im che oer veſſell: and ſometime you 
miſt wring out this peece of cloth when it beginneth to become 
blacke;or that the d sail bur (lowly; bicauſe of the thicke matter 
chat is carrieq into it along with che tlunne, and hauing waſhed them 
to put . againe into tlie veſſell. Ifamanbe EI 


E baue before declared che cauſes-of diſtilling by rhe f- 7. 4/10 bythe 
tre, as namely that they are either the ſſ of lu. fure. 


dithil one liquormany times, he re may 
filere, anche fins Nen er e 
ſerue onely to rece me from all the reſt. 
| In ſteed [ofa peece of felt the 


eee eee zothecaries. 
- Virgins milke is thus made with a — — of Feels 
made into poudeftinet ounces, infule them in ſix ounces of white vi- 
neger either raw or e elſe in ſquils vineger the ſpace of three 
ee in a veſſell h it lelfe: in another veſſell ſet 2 to infuſe 
nitrum, or com ommon water, or in water of plantaine 
2 abe obe Kir the for the purpoſe: — them by flere, 
'\, char, Thi bende see aucie d 
. e 17 Reg 13 20 


"than 


xn mille. 


1 
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ſortes of rebellious diſeaſes, but chiefly , woundes, vlcers, aches, 
ſvellings, and other outwarde accidents, it ſhall bee verie com- 
mendable and beſeeming for the farmers wife or miſtreſſe of our 
- countrey farme to haue ſighr into this kinde of diſtillation: not 
that I would haue her to buſie her braine about tlie matter much, 
or otherwiſe frequent and accuſtome it, then as a pleaſure and 
recreation, and fo far foorth as the matter of her gardens. and or- 
chards only or not much more do miniſter vnto her. For as for the di- 
ſtilling of mettals, minerals, ſtones, and other ſuch things which are 
not gouerned and husbanded with mans handie worke, labour or 
kill, they belong rather vnto the Alchymiſt & extractour of quinteſ- 
ſences, or other idle or rich perſones, then vnto a good husbandman. 
Now the things that ſhe may extract and diſtill after the manner of 
quinteſſen ces are theſe. Of herbes: roſemarie, wilde thy me, rue, cala- yearte.. 
mint, organie, lauander, cammomil, ſage, hy ſſop, ba ſill, ſmallage, mints, 
ſtæchados, ſauorie, wormwood, louage, thy me, peniroyal ofthe moun- 
taine, iua arthritica, ſauine, and generally all herbes, which are of a hot 
and drie temperature, and which haue a good and ſtrong ſmell, 

Of ſeedes: fennell, aniſe, cumin, parſley of the mountaine, dill, Seedes, 
zantonicum or wormeſeede, blacke and white nigella, ſauine, blacke 

ppie, wild earret, and many other ſceds which are of good or ſtrong 

$14; andſmell, s | 

Of flowers: lauander, white mullein,hypcricon, flowers of oren- 7owers, 
ges, damaske roſes, leſamin flowers, and roſemarie flowers, c-: | 

Fruits: 1uniper, bay, and iuie berries, pine kernels, capers, abri- Fruits 
cots,and peaches, &c. | 5 

Spiees: cinnamom, blacke pepper, cloues, mace, ſweete coſtus, Spices 
angelica, imperatoria, galanga, gràmes of paradiſe, nutmegs, ginger, 
cubebs,cypres, rindes of orenges and citrons, pillings of walnuts and 
of capers,and many other. f 

oods, and barkgs of woods: roſemarie, ſauine buſh, iuniper, „%, 

aſhe, guaiaeum, elder, che loppings and flifts of trees. 

Gums and thicke licours: maſticke, frankincenſe, myrrhe, ben- g,,me.. 
iouin, labdanum, turpentine, ſtyrax calamite, piteh, catre, &c. 

Beaſts, or the parts, or exerements of beaſts; ſerpents, frogs, ſcor- 3, %, or ne 


ions, ants, mans blood, mans dung;goole greaſe, egges, honie, waxe. perts of beaſts. 


o be briefe, all things that are of a hot and drie temperature. It is 
true that of cold things ſueli as are the herbe and ſeed of poppie, hen- 
bane, and other ſuch? or of moiſt things, ſuch as thoſe are which haue 
a fat iuee, one may in ſome manner draw an oylie quinteſſence, but 
not without great paines taking and in a long time, and ſuch alſo 
whieh in the end, will not haue the natural and true force of the herb, 
whereof it was inade, for it will be either leſſe cold or leſſe moiſt then 
his ſimplo, by reaſon of the impreſſion of the heat, and drynes ſuch as 
it 


Which be the 
difilled oiles, 
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is as it were the life and forme that giueth being voto the ſimple, 


We third Booke of 
it is, which the fire hath left it in the time of the diſtillation ; as alſo for 
that the oyle which is gathered of cold or moiſt ſumples, is rather a wa- 
tery eager, ſaltpeterlike or ſalt liquor, then an oylic ſubſtance : where. 
fore it is better to diſtill cold or moiſt ſimples by putrefaction, then 
by reſolution made by the worke of the fire. To make an ende there- 
fore in a word, the oyles drawne of things by quinteſſence, or reſolu- 
tion made by force of fire, are an vnctuoſitie, or radical bumour, wluich 


whereto it belongeth, and that no iſe then the naturall forme 
giveth being vnto all particular things: and wherein lyeth the prin- 
cipall force and vertue of the ſimple: to as that if it be once ſeparated 
by diſtillation, there remaineth no other thing of the ſubſtance of the 


ſimple that is diſtilled, but onely his les, earth and impurities. 


The fiue and ſeuentith Chapter. 


What manner of furnaces mu#t be made for the extra- 
ing of Chymicall eyles. IRA, 


uers faſhions, according to the diuerſitie as well of the matrer 
which is to be diſtilled; as of the voſſels which are to ſerue to 
diſtill them withall : and yet the moſt common and commodious or 
table faſhion is this. Build vp a furnace of bricke or of tyle and 

t earth or mortar, or of — alone, of a round ſhape ( at the leaſt 
within) to the end that the fire carried on high, may diſperſe it ſelfe all 
ouer in a more equall meaſure, of a reaſonable length and thicknes, 


& not more then three foot high: and bearing a foot round of com- 
paſſe and euerie way within at the leaſt, There ſhall be three ſeuetall 


paces or roomes in the whole hight, the firſt of one foote, the ſecond 


of a foote and a halfe, and in the third all the reſt of the furnace In the 
firſt roome there ſhall be a grate of iron to laꝝ the coales vpon for the 


making of the fire: in the ſecond roome or loft, there ſhall be tuo 
rods of iron, diſtant the one from the other about fower fingers,wher- 
upon ſhall reſt an earthen veſſell of the faſhion of an earthen pot or 


pan, and after ſuch forme and manner as we will declare by and by: 


vnderneath the 3 , and alſo — grate in the 8 
diſtance, you muſ e two opening places, quare, and hauing their 
couers MD them , after the manner of the mouth of an ouen ; by 
the lower of thoſe two mouths you ſhall emptie out the aſhes, and at 


the higher you ſhall put in coale and kindle the fire. Furthermore 


in the higheſt part of the furnace, and in ſuch place there as may be 
moſt commodious, there muſt be left certaine other holes, for the 
ſmoake to paſſe out by: See the picture and draught of ſuch a furnace 
before in the diſtillation of waters. Sometimes for a need the furnace 


S 


HE furnaces which ſerue to diſtill Chynucall oyles are of di- 
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is omitted and let paſſe, and a brandrich made to ſerue ſetting vpon it 
the veſſel for to di il in/& that in a Auge Es of non: or iron, 
and making a fire vnderneath it. 


The ſixe and ſeuentith Chapter. 


What manner of veſſels muft he uſed for tbe ant 
bf oyles. 


oyles; but leauing the examination of this varictie for ſuch as pro- 

pound vnto thenſelues to entreat exactly of ehymicall matters, as 
intending my ſelfe, 8 to giue ſome inſtructions ere good huſ- 
wife commaundreſſe o 


| Know verie wel that many do vſe . for the diſtilling of 


this our cquntrey houſe, Iwill ſet downe but 25 ſorts of 


two ſorts of veſſels for the diſtilling . The one fit and ycrie con- veel for the 
venient to diftill herbes, flowers, ſee ds, fruits, roots, and beaſts, or parts ** ＋ 


and excrements of beaſts. And the other for woods, gums, gummie 
drops, _ otherthicke and vnctuous liquors. Andnowforto TR 
of the fir 
Let there be made a veſſellof verie choiſc earth, ſuch as is verie 
cleane and verie well knodden, made vp with like ame andi 
as the potters maye vp theirs : let it be of the chicknes of a finger or 
there about, faſhioned like an egge, 
| and yet nor like an egge when i is 
whole, but when it is eut round away 
almoſt to the one halfe: it muſt bee 
great and containing much after the 
greatnes and widenes of the Cop 
dase & yet not itliſtanding ſo great 
ace in reſpebt of his lught) 
g that it may agree withthe third and 
lat lf of che ee the wid cnes even &1ump with the mouth of 
the formate w herin it muſt ſtand: and in ike maner the bottome muſt 
beare ſuch: breadth, as that it may be a little flatter then the ſpace be- 
twirt thetwotods af iron wade ſaſt and ſet ouerthwart, at the end of 
the ſecond diſtance of the furnace, to the ende that it may reſt ypon 
them che more frmely. And therefore to do well, the furnace would 
be büülded before chat the veſſell be wade. Whenthere is need of a 
at fire to diſtill withall, it is prouided that the. pot in this place 
et ok Carch bac ck en b as 10 ſelke haue leene at the Apoche- | 
caries. 95Lb&0 267332 53 
This ſecond veſſel ſhall beef copperor eſter ape dal like 
an cee gourd, hauing a wide mouth; e be 


m- 


along or does, 5 necke,artheleaſtofa 1 
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gourd ſhall riſe vp into the ſaid head. This veſſell ſhall hold twelue 
or fifceene pints, or otherwiſe ſhall be made of greatnes anſwerable to 
the quantitie of the matter which you meane to diſtil ich generally 
is (as we will declare by and by) that for euery pound of matter, as of 
hearbes or ſeedes, &c. there be put in this veſſell, nine or ten pound 
of water: Beſides this, there muſt be ſuch an agreement betwixt the 
greatnes of this copper veſſell and capacitie of the earthen veſſell 
which ſtandeth within the furnace, as that they may be free one of an 
other ſome two or three fingers, for the filling in of ſand, as we will 
hereaſter declare: and as concerning height; it, together with his 
head, muſt ſtand aboue that of eartb, a foote and a halfe at the lealt, 
The third veſſell ſhall be the head, which ſhall be round aboue 
and not ſharp pointed to the end that the vapour way not fall downe 
aine: and it muſt beſet about as it were with a little Rand or tub, 


wherein muſt be put coole water, for the eaſier thickning and fixing 


of the vapours: at the one ſide ofthis little tub ſhall be a ſpout or pipe 
which ſhall come out of the head, and by this the oile ſhall — 
downe into the veſſell receiuing: on the otherſide of this little ſtand 
muſt be a tap wich a ſpigot, and it muſt come from the capacitie of 
the ſame, that ſo it may emptie it of the water it holdeth when it is 
become too hot. This head ſhal be ioyned with the orifice & throte of 
the laſt afornamed veſſell, by the meanes of a large & wide pipe which 
ſhall come downe: from the head; and ſeat ir A 
throat of the {aid copper veſſel very clolly,to rhe end that no vapours 
in rifing may paſſe out thereby: and for the better perfecting of this 
inarticulation, there are two edges or brims, that ſo they may the bet- 
ter ioyne together. This ſhanke may be called the necke of the blad- 
der, by which the vapours ſhall riſe vp into the head. 
2 be fourth vetlell ſhallbe the receiving veſſell which Thall re- 
cciue theoile diſtilled, and it muſt be of glaſſe bicauſe of the cleare- 
nes and cleannes ofthe ſane; Oo oem ln 
This is the proportion & ſhape of the firſt ſort of the veſſels, and 
it is to diſtill oiles of hearbes, ſecdes, flo ers, and ſo foot. 
A Doch repreſent the bladder containing the matter from wic 
015 ou meane to draw your oile. 53: 918 2410 n bao 0 
B The mouth or throte of the bladder, whichis articulated or cia 
ioyned with the ſlanke that commeth done froin the head, - 
C: Istheſhanke which muſt bea foote gs cp leaſt, andis other 
uiſe called the neck of the ſtillitorie, which ſetteth it ſelfe as into 
a ioynt vpon the mouth and throate of the bladder.. 
D The rouiid head not ſharpe pointed about. r 
ad, and contai- 


E Thelileſtand or tub which compaſſerh the be 
-:0neth cold waterfor the cooling of che head. 
5 (The veſſell ich receiuethi the oile and is wade e long 
7200 


fe in the mouth and 
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| reh OOF 7 7 mn * dhe N 
Weak "ito u ee | 
T1 095!) e 130-5 Qu 
2 The cap; which wiah b fp. 
et emptieth the water out 
ER tub when it is 
41 75 e t ſo there may _ 
8 Al. : 1 old dee put in his 


band, 24 arg of 
© 3, or latten, N re.thad be 


© [[-|/ within, roche cnderhatcbevile 

| may not get any ftrang-qualitic 

N 
| ed and 
12 rhe oile to 
v7 5 —— 


ell caalis: — — this ti 
| ny veſſels, the very action of tlie firewhich wo & diſpatcheth 
5 cedily and violentlie where as there is great ie of water, doth 
epe the oile from being tainted with any e or other acci- 
dent that is not naturall, and therefore ene no feare to be ta- 
ken for the vſing of copper veſſels in the diſtilling of oiles for the oc 
cahons aforeſaid, althoughthat earthen or late veſſels would be far 
better and more naturall, (ſeeing in them there reſteth no iote of me- 


tallike matter) chen either tloſe that are of or molten, or of 
my other metrall, ſaue onelie, there is fome dangerot breaking or: 


Nen 
PR. Be two diſtilling veſſels, 2 and 
| that 1s to fay the gourd and the . — 


cacking ofthem, bei che:thmgswhereunto garthen and glaſſe ve 


ſell are verie ſubiect when they are hote, yea though they were ar- 
med withmorter, fat earth, cement, or any other manner of defence : 
and then n eracke proueth a matter of no ſmal daminage 


ot conſequenee in the diſtillation of oiles eſpecially thoſe which are 
pretious. Notwithſtanding it is free for man to vſe veſſels of 
carth or glaſſe, ypon paine that they be to keepe them that 


they neither cracke nor hreake, and tlie — ſeeing that in the 
extracting of ſome, oiles there wuſt: needes be vſed glaſſe veſſels, or 


carthen. ones, vern and leaded, and not ae rs as! 
which wilbve 2 bac cs from things on of an 


eager taſte, whethevu 3 n or of 
dine ſecree D bed mit. Me Aude we ſee ſuff- 
cently tried in the ſeedes of grapes, whoſe vile 3 turneth 


rather 


The 
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gs ag 


rather agree in fuch deer, into any airie or thin ex- 
„doe man what he can either about the fire or any other 
whacſoeuer,;; but inthe diſtilla on of 55 and aromaticall 


wy er alſo thoſe iel are ſweete in taſte pr haue a diuers quali- 
the 5 00 it e wo that a molten veſſell might be 
N pa e 1 "74 
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prepared. 1 
dile is to be Agile at ſuch time, as e! it 
ls toſay, ſeedes and aromaticall thinges, 
1 8 thered:for ee new 
Are chef much the more 4 5 will they yeeld,efpe- 
22 of a ſweete ſinell and aromaticall. And as for 
_ bergathered-when they are come to their full force 
theyare-in/fower, for and if they be deferred 
Ee et ofrhem;for the molt part will be more 
Full 7 and ranke, as allo tiere will not ſo much be gathered of 
2 gathered at ſueh time, they muſt be dried in the ſhaday, 
ſpace of a moneth or two, to the end that ſome portion oftheit 
molten feedin ghumoyr may be diminiſhed &taken away, and 
tha Ar chilicall humour may be extracted more pure and fin- 
* ee that the lues may nou ports me 

d and bruied: But on th contrarie fide, ifchaheaibeboncn 

freſh: gathered when they are diſtilled, they will yeeld ſufficient ſore 
of oile, in as much as their naturall moiſture will 3 but the oile 
will not be of ſach cfheacie,nor yerſa od 
d e meane bet wixt bothis kept. 
But as concerning the prepari ringef foch breed oh deem 


* 
- 


c when the _ 


44 
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| o the — to make your oiles of, e is ee, nee de to vſe infuſion or putre- 


faction, as is done a fab erde. we haije ſaid before. For 
if one ſhould beſto an infuſio eicher in water, wine, or 
vitee, it would but breede a fron and mixture o che natu- 
ſauour and ſmell of the. oilo l virb that of the lic unt: am your] : 


e mote moiſt chen he ede aul r 1 


ofthepureand finceroextr eee on hel 


take tlie way to puttifie them in ſorſe dung 


2 the better Song en 
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leth out wich oiles char are idle of matter afbre hand ſo pu- 
ne 


trified, although it doe hot by and by corrupr; appeureth ſufficie 

lie, for in ſome ſpace of time it is 2 out Ableger * and 
that in a great doale ſhorter time without copariſbr;xhen otherviles 
which are drawneiwithout putrefuction of theie marter going before? 
by Larne yr viat my aduiſe and eounſalle woulde be to 
every mahgnamely ; that the matter whereour you'woulde extra 
your oile, be not infuſed or putrified, but only'cruſhed, bruſed, braied 
and brought into ſmall /preces;ſo as thatafterward they may be lifted 
through ſome wide fieue, which courſe Niall do as well, yed ratherbet- 
terthen your 1 y ing of them without ſtamping; bray⸗ 
ing and bruſing of them, beſides that the buſmes is ſooner 2 
yea, and if you would infuſeand putrifie the matter, you ſhoulden 

thereby gaine three drops of oile more chen you ſhould hane by one- 
lybrating and Ratnping of them. 65 OM 1 Nantes a : 
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- ee Of the manner and order that mut be kept in' pray 
OV. 25. og ner; One 
y Hen youhaue prepared Nesse eee 
| "my our oile, thut is to ſay, bruſed it, ani brouiht it 
into ſmall cornes, then paſſe it groilie through a ſearce ca- 


* 


water, that is to ſay, to match two pound * of matter with — 
teene pound of water, and for that eauſe it is-meete that the veſſell 
ſhould containe betwixt twelne and fitte ene pints, ahd ybt tho thirde 
part remaine voide and emptic; when the ware rand matttraave both 


in. This water ſtandeth in ſteede of a corheorwagon vntothe mat 


ter to be diſtilled, for the carying vp of his vapour, and to ſeparate the 
humours rere — 1 7 — vou 

ding to the mat. 
e notwitha 
gu doe 
matter 


matter, & that your veſſell of copper, glaſſe, eatthorany ſuch x 

wſhall ſeeme belt, ö 3 
the quantitie of matter Hic you woulde diſtill, for being tbo great 
or too little, it would probue but coſt caft away; It is true tiiat the two 
pound of matter, e of water here mentioned, is tlie moſt 


certaine rate that we can ſticke to, for the moſt eaſie and plentifull 


manner of drau ing of oile: for if you put in more, the longn es of time 
will become tedious: and if you put in leſſe you ſhall hardly draw ten 
drops of oile / And yet in this point ladie experience muſt bee more 
then quarter maſter, inaſmuclras*there - ſome matter which-yeels 

r 2 detl; 


ſting it into the veſſell of copper with certaine meaſures of fountaine 
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and a Sacks eee 5 fe. 
Kae eee . water then 4 4 N 4.4 
ben ebe extracted: bie $3 yea ny v6 
they take more tone chen the ee ces * lie 
not ſo cloſe and rounde togither, andit c — require alſo in 
an uantitie of water or feare that they ſhoulde 
ecome parched and dried away within the copper veſſell. 
Alter thar you haus put fte. acer and matter togither ingo the 
ref in pet, let them Po wy fixe hourretʒ mare or leſſe, ac- 
ature, and ſubſtance of the matrer 3, or without infu- 
1 0 ng w itlun the bell 
of, thoyellllyillſerueinſerg.ofan infuſion vnto the matter) couer 
the veſſell, and fit the head vnto it, lute them very well dogi ther. 174 
whites of egges and meale kneaded ither wo ge 7 v 2 1 el 
in the place of ene dne, ſer your ear- 
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then veſſell in chefurntcey pens two ironba and make it faſt to 
the furnace with potters clay or cement we beaten and wrought 
about the edges and Mons! Bethe veſſell of copper well ſto 
into th 5 q chat che bag of th 
other ſome two or tlirce ſingerꝭ: aud th 
2 n e and cleane ſand, euenſo ſigli ts 
r ee betiyixt veſſell and veſlell, ye bert 
one ied: euen to the necke of the r prouided 
chat che noſe of the head by: hichthe oile/deſcenderh do ſtand either 


ace: and 1 


one lande fre, 


For which-cauſesivau = e — 
t fall o 0 
| on EEE 
n o trou at eue n in the very begin · 
— . — . ee eee 
— — ae l pp e 
erbes you muſt nit the rnace 
No oile canbe out the — the ſand int pace :for as much as 
drawen in ma- the herbes in reſpectof cheir ſolidenes and hi —. — 22 do 
na ba. a greater force df fire: whereof you may gatlier, that no-ailes can be 
| — — diſtillation in Maries t is to ſayi letting of boi 
ling water a ade ere lor ſathe 
would e &, and yerneverawhi 
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red vpon a cloth. 
e grate, and make 


and continue the * 
in an equall degree, vntill you perceiue by teeling , that the head of 


| ing the head, will make thicke and fixe the 'yapours 
lle 


| into oile: when this colde water 2 in ſhall become hot, it 
the cooler, and freſh put into 


geale too ſoone, as being before that wy come into the pipe, and 
ee e eee againe into the veſſell, from whenee they brea- 
g the 


y and preſently come foorth, 
Rr 3 and 


1 300 0 
and io there is leſſe oile gathere atter then woulde be, and 
hat which is drawne, is fc burning. And there. 
fore in ſteed ofthis cooling of the head for to congeale and fixe the 
urs raiſed vp thereinto, they ſev at eneadgich 2 hrs; a 
ſell with one bottome, hauing aà pipe of tinne paſſing ouverrhware 
che ſaid bottome through holes bored lloping in the fame veſſell: and 
1 is ſhut vp into the pipe comming dou ne from the head, and 
theſe being well luted togicher, then the foreſaid pipe eroſſing 
through che veſſel aforeſaid; is faſtned to the veſſell thatis to receiue 
the diltilled oile: this foreſaid veſſell hauing this pipe paſſ ough 
the ſides thereof and cloſe faſtned therein, muſt be filled with coole 
water, by the cooling whereof the'vapours ſent or caried from the 
head in this pipe of tinne — — turned into oyle, and 
ſo drop done eaſily into the rocetuing veſſell with greater profit, and 
in greater quantitie and better, tien and if they had beene turned in- 
to oyle in the head by the cooling thereof with cold water. Who ſo 
is minded to vſe this meanes of cooling the vapours may doe it, but 
notwithſtanding that former of ours is no le ſſe bene ficiall, commodi- 
ous and profitable, neither doth it worke that diſcommoditie afore 
charged vpon it, as experience teacheth, & put caſe that it did ſo, yer 
the mconuenienee is talen away, if ia ſteed of cold water you put in 
that which is warme, or elſe by onely couering the round ofthe head 
with cloathes dipt in cold water vſing to renew / them oftentimes. 
Continue in this ſort your diſtillation without ceaſing and keepe 
your fire in the ſame degree, or if need be augment and make it grea- 
ter vntill ſuch time as all the vapours be congealed one after anotſier, 
üer and that all the liquor which catrieth them, and which is within the 
wh Adele, copper veſſell be runned into the receiuer: the ſigne and marke 
. whereof is, when hauing put in eighteene pound of water or there 
about, you haue receiued backe about tenne, as alſo when as the drops 
diſtilling ſhall not any longer reliſh any thing of the matter: then 
you m 05 ouer your diſtillation for feare the matter within your 
copper veſſell ſhould either be inflamed or elſe ſet faſt to the bottome 
of your veſſell ceaſing to float aboue. It ſhall be ĩudged to diſtill in 
d ſort and order, and in reaſonable temper, if betwixt the drops 
iſtilling, there be not as it were any ſpace from the falling of one 
drop to the following of an other, in ſo much as that a man ſhall hard- 
lie be able to account the number of one or two, and from hence (as 
before) is gathered the quantitie and force of the fire. By this meanes 
the whole eop veſſel isempried in a ſhort time, for verie ſeldome 
is it longer in to ing then ſixe or ſeuen howers if the matter agree in 
heauines and weight with the water of the veſſell, as from two pound 
of matter to eighteene pound of water. 
vou muſt note in this place that the oile cõmeth forth now & then, | 


wich 


— 


„ß . oe 


with the water; and that the water \ e 
commeth not onely of the ſimple, but alſo of the water which was put 
in for the vic of the giſtillation: which, by the force of the b 
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which it hath had with the ſaid ſimple dur 8 the time of the diſtilla- 


tion is become mixt by the force of the fire with the hraied matter 


L | or * 
it taſteth more ſtrongly of the ſymple, then the others which were 
drawnc by a ſtillitorie. Betwixt whieh'there is no other difference 
but thatthe water diſtilled by a lembecke or ſtillitorte is that which 
(the ſunne heating the earth) hath brought in for the growth,nouriſh- 
ment, and nature of the ſymple: and the other which is mixed with 
the ſymple, from which the oyle is draw ne is ſo deepely ingaged, in- 
corporated and mingled in & with the brayed matter by the force of 
the fire; as that it carrieth away, obtayneth and holdeth all his vertue, 

as the taſte & ſimell do ſhew which is in it, for both the ſmell and taſte 
do dra verie neere vnto that which the oyle hath in it ſelfe, howſoe- 
uer it may ſeeme that the oyle ſhould containe and keepe all the ſa- 
uour and ſmell vnto it ſelfe, ſeeing the oyle is as it were the ſoule and 
forme which giueth being to the ſaid ſymple: but in the vehement 
boyling of the ſaid ſymple and water, 42 is ſuch a great diſſolution 
and relaxation of the diſſimilar parts of the ſaid ſymple, as that the 
ſmell and taſte thereof is communicated with both, ſo that as well the 
water as the oyle doth retaine ( though yet not equally) the taſte and 
ſmell of the ſymple. Furthermore, you ſhall be aſſured how this water 
hath ſeazed vpon the vertue of the ſymple, wherewith it hath beene 
mixt in the diſtilling of his oyle, by this that if you would diſtill it once 
againe or many times, you ſhall finde collected and gathered toge- 
ther in it the whole ſmell and taſte of his ſymple, as it falleth out in 
aqua vitz,which hath in it the force of a great quantitie of wine. For 
the doing of this make cleane the copper veſſel powre inthereto all 


ater which diſtilleth wich the oyle, | 


A compariſon 
betwixt the 
water of the 


Todiflil al- 


readie diſtilled 


waiter, 


the water which was diſtilled with the oyle, diſpoſe and ſet in order all 


things neceſſarie, in ſuch ſort as is woont to be done in the diſtillation 
of oy les of herbes: when you ſee that of ſeuenteene pound you haue 
recetued one, that is to ſay, the firſt running, that you mult keepe : for 
into it will be gathered all the vertue of the whole water, and ſo as 
that the vertue of it will be little leſſe then that of the oyle. 
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here wich it is mingled; hath beene ſeparated and forcibly drawn 
from his matter, and held of the ſame, and with it alſo conueighed 
along into the teceiuer. And for this cauſe the oyle will be alwaies 
with the water, but notwithſtanding not alwaies fvimming vpon the 
water: for ſometimes it will be in the bottome, and ſometimes min- 
gled all amongſt the water: if the oyle be more heavie meaſure for 
meaſure thenthe water, it wil be in the botrome : but if ir fall out that 
the oyle by coldnes be congealed as it were into cloudes and ſmall 
tufts of wooll, then it will be mingled amongſt the water. Againe, the 
oy le will goe to the bottome, if it be made of a thicke ſubſtance and 
well act as is that of cinnamomʒ eloues, and other ſuch like. The 
oiles which confuſedly (for the time that they are 1 
the cold) goe eroſſe the water ate the oyles of aniſe and fennell ſeede, 
and that by reaſon ofa certaine proportion which they haue with the 
weigli of the water. Therefore for the ſeparating of the oyle which 
the water hath carried along with it, it were good, firſt that the recei- 
uer ſhould haue his bottome ſomewhat ſharpe pointed, and that in 
the ſaid bottome therewithall there ſhould be a fmall hole, which ha- 
uing beene ſtopped during the time of the diſtillation with waxe or 
cement, thodliacw after the diſtillation (the water and oyle being 
growne cold by the operation ofthe aire) be vnſtopped, if ſo be that 
after attentiue beholding ofthe. receiver, it appeare that the oile is 
gathered into the bottome of it:for ſo the cement, or wax taken awaie 
the oile will come out and the water ſtaie behind in the veſſell, if by 
no the hole in time it be your mind to keepe it there, If the 
dile ſvim aloft vpon the water, ifyou vnſtop the foreſaide hole inthe 
bottome the water will run out below, and the oile will ſtaĩe behind in 
the receiuer, if by miſhap it doe not fall dow ne into the bottome of 
the receiuer firſt, before it come into the violl prepared for it, but this 
you muſt take heede vnto: but and if the oile be mingled NY. ee 
water in manner of cloud, ſtraine the water through a fine ſinnen 
eloth, which after ward will be eaſilie gathered together with a knife, 
in ſuch ſort as that youmay put it ip in a violl, wherein afterward 
need be, you may turne it into a thinne liquor by a ſmall heat being 
ſet in the ſunne, or vpon hot aſhes: if the oyle vim vpon the vpper 
face of the water, you ſhall ſeparate it in a furnace of digeſtion with 


a ſiluer ſpoone: you may allo vic other meanes to ſeparate your * 
om 
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ftom his fellow water, as for example, by 
afunnell of glaſſe, putting your finger to- 
ard the point of it and vaderneath, and 
| doing the like oftentimes vnto that, which 
hach beene done by the receiver, that is 
| to ſay, by powring of liquor into the ſaide 
funnell. You may likewiſe doe the fame 
| by the ſucking of the water our of the re- 
ceiuer; for ſo you may ſucke out all the vater and leaue the oyle in the 
bottome, which 5 2 be performed by pipes of plate made 
after the faſhion. of thoſe which you ſee pitured here: which will 
draw all the water in a ſhort time out of the receiuer, as you ſee them 
vſed in Fraunce, to cauſe water to runne in manner of a fountaine, 
out of any bucker or other veſſell wherein water is contained. 


The eighrith Chapten 


Of the faculties or properties,comtinuance,and vfſe of 
diftilled oyles. Fae 


Eeing that diſtilled oyles, as we haue before declared, are the 
| g radicall humour of euery matter; and that ſuch radical humour, 
is as it were the ſoule and forme which giueth being vnto all 
matter, and whereupon depend the vertues, powers, faculties, and 
actions of the ſaid matter: you need not doubt, but that the whole 
and intire vertue of -#R's diftilled is imparted vnto the oyles 
drawne from them: and that in a purer and more ſubtill maner, in as 
much as by ſuch chymicall reſolution, the moſt ſubtill ſubſtances are 
ſeparated from the groſſer, by being mingled here: Vith, they were 
greatly weakened and hindred from doing their effectes: and fo it 
alſo commeth to paſſe, that looke what vertue was in a pound of the 
ſunple, is contained in a dram more or leſſe of the oile: beſides this, 
ſuch oiles haue this propertie amongſt others, that by a marueilous 
ſubtilnes of ſubſtance which they haue gotten by the fire, they doe 
lily pearee into the moſt profound and deepe parts, and quickly 
worke their effects. 


As concerning their laſting and continuance, they will keepe The contina- 
long eſpecially if (after they haue beene reftified, that is to ſay 15 2 


once more diſtilled vpon aſhes with a ſinall fire in a retort) yau 
them vp in bottles of double glaſſe, and ſuch as are armed and cloſe 
ſtopt with cement or maſticke, or wax and waſticke mixt together, 
wirhout giuing thein any aire, except at ſuch times as you would vſe 
them, and which then you cannot doe without dammage done vnto 
them: for ſeeing they be all airie and Grie, they cannot chuſe bur 
eaſily euaporate and ſpend, and that in ſuch ſort as that it may 1 ook 

| ently: 


The vſe, 


Fruits. 
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or en} x67 of water will be enough. They mult be braied ſu 
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dently ſeene and diſcerned, as amongſt the reſt will eaſily be found 
true in oile of camphire. ee , eee 
As for the vſe; that is in drops if you take them ſimple and alone 
by themſclues, whether it be into the body or witljout: as you ſhall 
vnderſtand hereafter, But to vſe them tothe moſt profir inwardly, you 
muſt diſſolue ſugar in violet, roſe, cinnamom or other ſuch like waters, 
and into it caſt one or two drops of the oile which you would vſe, and 
ſo make vp lozenges thereof. ede, b De 


The one and eighnith Chaprer, 


I; A particular deſcription of certame oli that are 
1 52 es according to the former methode. 


He oiles of ſeedes, as of aniſe, fennell, elder tree, cummin and 
others are diſtilled after this manner: Take ſuch quantitie of 
ſeedes as you pleaſe, as five or tix pound at the leaſt, and for the 
better bruiſe them groſly, ſeeing carefully to it, that not ſo much as 
| Te into the veſſell of copper: powre 
in vpon them of cleare fountaine water 25. or 30. pound, mingle 
them diligentlie together, couer the veſſell with his head, and doe in 
manner as hath been ſaid before. 


The oile which diſtilleth firſt is of greater efficacie then any one: 
for which cauſe, the receiver may be twiſe or thriſe changed. 5 
This thing is worthie obſeruation, that oile of _ ſeedes in the 
time of ſommer cannot well be diſtilled, bicauſe that the ſpirits there- 
of are two ſubtill, and mach more ſubtill indeed, then thoſe of fen- 
nell: hereupon it followeth, that at the heate of the fire they doe 
eaſily ſpend by euaporation, though it be guided and kept very low 
and ſoft ; But the fitteſt time to diſtill them is winter; for how much 
the colder that winter is, ſo much the more it becommeth coagulate 
and reſembling the camphire when it runneth downe into the recei- 
uer. After that you haue ſtrained it through a cleane linnen cloth, all 
the water paſſeth away, and the oile tarrieth behinde in the linnen 
cloth, which you mult diſſolue ſhortly after in a great glaſſe by the 
heate of a fire pan, and ſo the flegme is eaſily ſeparated. This is a 
ſingular oile, whether it be taken alone by drops with wine, or broth, 
or lugar lozenges, for to comfort the ſtomacke, help digeſtion, diſ- 
cuſe Winds: for rheumes alſo and diſeaſes of the lungs, as alſo for the 


mother, whereupon it commeth that it ſtaieth the whites of women. 


Fruits, as of Iuniper berries &c. by reaſon that they are ſome - 
what more oily, then herbes and ſeedes, doe not require ſuch quan- 
titie of water as herbes and ſeedes: ſo that for a pound of ys five _ 
l, put into the gourde and dealt wich as ſeedes and he arbes 

ä are 


ently. 
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are dealt withall ; the oile commeth foorth firſt, and afterward the 


water. | 


Spices and aromaricall hinges are diſtilled after the ſame man- Spices and - 
ner that ſeedes are; but in their diſtillation mingle not wine or Aqua maxcall drugs. 


vitæ as ſome doe, but onely pure fountaine water, for wine and Aqua 
vitz riſe vp preſently, without carriyng with them the vertues of the 
aromaticall chinges, whereas the water riſeth not vp, without taking 
with it the aromaticall thinges. The oile of nutmegs ſwimmeth aloft, 
and ſo doth that of mace. ; (5516.0 


For to diſtill oile of cinnamom in excellent maner.Bray a pound _— cinna- 


of cinnamom in ſuch ſort as that it may goe througha ſieue, but beate 
u not all to poder: put it in a gourd, and powre vpon it water of 
bugloſſe, borrage, endiue and balme of euery one halfe a pound, let 
them ſtand together foure or fiue daies in the veſſell well ſtopt: then 
out of this gourd powre them into an other gourd, and ſet this gourd 
in an earthen pot with ſand bet wixt the pot and it, and ſo ſet them both 
in the furnace: firſt make a ſoft fire, but after make it greatet by ht- 
tle and little: after that there is a meaſure diſtilled out after this ma- 
ner take it away as the beſt: for that which followeth is of a great deale 
lefſe vertue then the firſt, but yet it may be kept to infuſe new cinna- 
mom in. After the ſame faſhion you ſhall diſtill cloues, pepper, An- 
gelica, Galanga, &c. See in our ſecret remedies. is ies 


The two andeighttith Chapter. 
Ofthe manner of extracting oiles out of wood. 


Eeing that the oilie ſubſtance of wood is more tenacions and 
8 clammie, by reaſon of the ſlymines: therefore the extracting of 
the ſame is diuers from that of hearbes and ſeedes, and is not 
made but with greater coſt, and drawne and gathered with greater 
paine, difficultie and induftrie, thenthoſe of ſeedes and plants which 
we haue intreated of before, I know well that ſome doe accuſtome 
to draw oiles per deſrenſum as the vic to callic, in two veſſels of earth 
ſet one vpon an other, and a plate of iron with a hole in it betwixt 
them both : but ſuch oile is nothing woorth, and taſteth for the moſt 
part of I cannot tell of whataduſtion : but the beſt is to draw it per 
aſcenſum, that ſo you may haue that which is excellent geod, faire and 
netratiue: The manner is ſueh. Make your furnace of matter and 
rme as aboue, ſauing that in che vppermoſt part of it you muſt haue 
_ cleft or open place, for the more eaſie placing and diſpoſing of the 
necke of your veſſell. e ee e = 
ue veſſell thall be faſhioned like a bladder, coruet, or bag of a 
ſheepeherds pipe called of the Chymiſts a retort, it muſt be of glaſſe 
or elle of earth and varniſhed and leaded within, and of fack bignes 


©: Yar. 67 200 pinion two parts, the one of them ſtretching 
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as that it may containe a dozen pound of water, hauing a necke of a 
foote anda long,or a foote at the leaſt, long and bending ner 
Fom ithe 
the ſaid bladder forward, a fix fingers long, and for thicknes 
ſo made, as that ones hand may goe into the orifice of it to make 
cleane the ſaid veſſell within: and the other growing euer leſſe and 
leſſe, even vnto the end, muſt be made to ioyne with the former part 
by the meane and helpe of ſome faſtning matter as glue or cement 
of bole armoniacke, and yet in ſuch ſort as that they may be ſet toge- 
ther and taken a ſunder hen neede ſhall require. This is the figure 
5 . 1 A The retort of glaſſe or 
| earth, verniſhed with- 

in and leaded. 

B The orihce of the retort, 
. for the taking in of 
matter into the belly 

and body, and for to 


r giue way alſo for the 
making cleane of the 
1 ſaid belly; and which 
9 5 ee eee 22:08, ene eee meu 
be made larger then it is pictured heere, for elſe the hand cannot 


enter into it. | 

C The other part ofthe retort, into which muſt be inſerted the nea- 
ther part of the retort, wluch muſt haue a ring about, in the place 
vv where the two parts ſhall be cemented and luted together. 
D The pipe which muſt be narrow and ſharp pointed, to the ende it 

ma be inſerted and put into any fort of glaſſe violl or bottle. 
If you haue not the benefit of a furnace, = ſhall place the re- 
en panne, or in ſteede 


or aſhes, or without any thing in it, and that a brandrith if there 
be — of yſing a very great fire, as we ſee it day ly practiſed amongſt 


the Apothecaries. 


in⸗ 
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Aqua vitz by reaſon of his ſubrilnes, pearceth more eaſilie then any 


other licour, and likewiſe without any difficulty ſeperateth & forcibly - 


draweth the oile from his proper ſubiect, and yet in the meane time 
it neither changeth nor corruptetli any manner of way the nature of 
the ſaid oile, bicauſe it draweth neere vnto the temperature of oiles; 
which is the cauſe why we mingle with che woode aqua vitz rather 
then common water,howſoeuerl do not any thing doubtofthe man- 
ner before deſcribed about the diſtillation cf oiles,herbes, and ſee des, 
in which is vſedthe veſſell of copper with a head, powring thereinto 
ſome cle ere fountaine water, as though it could not be verie oertaine 
and proſirable for the extracting of oiles of wood: were it not thiat we 

do feare more then e elle, the ouer great and vehement boi- 
ling thereof, proceeding of the diſagreement ofthe Jrines ofthe mat- 


ter, and moiſture of the water which might hinder the courſe of our 


diſtillation. Adde heereuncoallo tliat ſuch kindes of oiles can hardlie 
riſe to the inner toppe ofthe head, if wee vſe this faſhioned copper 


* 


When as the woode hath beene ſufficiently infuſed, lace the Thepiaring of 


earthen pay in the vppermoſt part of the furnace vpon the barres 
iron, ſet the retort witlun this earthen pan with ſande in the emptie 
* bet ixt as alſo couered over with ſand, cauſe the necke to paſſe 
through the cleft made in the vppermolt part of the furnace, and to 
turne downe ward towardes the teceiuer, into the mouth whereof it 
mult be cloſe ioined, and as carefully and firme ly luted with cement 
as may be: afterward by little and little put the kindled coles vpon 
the grate, and ſometimes it wil not be amiſſe to lay them vpon the re- 
tort wherein the macter to be diſtilled. is incloſed, if it like you not 
better to ſet an earthen pan ouer it in forme of an head, and that to 
reuerberate and beate backe the heate againe vpon the ſaide retort, 
Theſe things accompliſhed, you muſt ſee tothe ordering and conti- 
nuing of your fice ,. increaſing it by little and little as reaſon ſhall re- 


eee e, WY er vnto the ſequence and ſueceſſe of 


e worke, vntill ſuch time as the aqua vit ee de all of it 
diſtilled, for this is it which commeth foorth firſt in the diſtillation, 
and is gathered into the receiver: then after this commeth the oile 
ru and all alone without any thing mixt with it, and that in ſuch 
Rore, as a man could not looke for the hke of any manner of putrify- 
iag of the matter v hatſocuer: keepe ell this aqua vitæ to ſtrue you 
againe for the ſame vſe, bicauſe it ſtill is getting ſome part ofthe fa- 
eultie ofthe matter where wich it is mixed, and there is nothing to let 
why it may not ſerue twiſe yea thriſe. When the receiuer is taken 
away you muſt put another in his place halfe full of cleare water that: 
the oile way dull into it: this water we allow in tlie receiuer in re- 
ſpect of the impreſſions which the fire may haue made by too vehe- 

| meat 


of tht veſſels; 


oil. 2 oiles are good for. After this order is the wood: guaiacum diſtilled, 


622 The third Booke of 
ment a boiling in the oile, that by the meanes of this water the ſame 
may be corrected . the oile alſo kept the better 
from evaporation, which thing is yet the more 2 vou 
ſet your receiuer ina baſon or cher veſſelfull of cold water, changing 

and renewing the ſame from hower to hower, till the rr ek. be 
Gniſhed. Jou may alſo change your receiuer = thinke good;once 
ortwiſe, the better to know the differences of your oiles. The diſtil- 
lation accompliſhed,which you ſhall gather byr the markes before ſet 
done, you thall ſeparate the oile from the water by the meanes alſo 
aboue ſer done, and at the ſame time or before any of tlieſe thinges 
done take your retort from offthe fire, and take o 25 ne. ti⸗ 
ing the belly of the droſſe and exerements ſetled and ſtaying bebe: | 
which afterward you ſhall remper i er water ſo oft, as that hauing 
ſtrained them and boiled them come foorch thicke and 
ſinall like papmeate, which is alſo — for the ſame diſeaſes, that the 


which is ſingular good for the vlcers and paines 5 ning in tlie french 


Ode of ere pockes. The vile of the Aſh tree: and this is good to be vied in cold 


A time, and the other is new, after the firſt way you may diſtill oile 


deſtillations, and to the helping of the mo — and palſi: taken al- 


ſo inwardly it is ſingular good for the diſeaſed of the ſpleene: the oile 


of Iuniper wood is aſpecial good thing | in I of mn reines 


and matrix. 
The foureſcore and third rang ape 
Of the _— of drawing olle of L 
| fen of thoſe that are liqui 


the diſtilling of oiles of gummes, i che fame fur- 
2 and retort, wherein you diſtilled your oily woods; but to tell 
you the truth they are not diſtilled without much pain eee. 

of their glutinous clammines,giuen to hold faſt their radical 
and moiſture, And which is more, there ate as many waies of draw- 
ing oiles of gummes, as there are of gummes. For ſome 


9 are liquid, that is to ſay in ſubſtance ike birdlime, which will har 
e 


within his boundes, ſuch is turpentine, liquid ſtyrax, and Nick 
other like, which participate more of an airie e then of an car- 
thie, rr en olued with a ſinall fire. The others are hard, 
as is incenſe, beniouin, and maſticke, which require a reaſonable heat 
to be molliſed with. Some aye eg inne waterie wMmou 
as mirrhe and gumarabec 5 
Therefore cool nd rodrawouteheiroileegher 
may two waiesbe taken: the one is ſi Ar hatlr beene vſed of a loi 


turpentine thus: Take cleere turpentine as much as you pleaſe, and 
E 4 pound take of the aſhes of ſome hard and ſtrong wood two 


Ounces, 
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ounces, or ſmall ſand, waſhed grauell, or the powder of brickes, to 
keepe the turpentine no riſing high and ſwelling, put all theſe in the 


tine. 


retort, which you 45 et within che ben e the furnace, as Oile of turpen- 


you did in oilie woods, inthe beginning you ſhall haue but a gentle 
fire to dra our the water which will firſt come foorth, andaftermake 


it bigger forthe diſtilling of the oile. It is likewiſe diſtilled an other Thu vllt 


of fountaine water that is very cleare, put both into the retort toge- 
ther and diſtill them at a reaſonable fire, following the order ſer down 
for oilie woods. The ole which you ſhall gather will be moſt pure and 
fine, of a very cleare and bright colour, of a ſweete ſmell and pleaſant 
taſte, which properties are not to he found in the oile which is drawne 
after tlie common and ordinarie faſhion : and this commeth to paſſe 
by reaſon of the water tempering the qualities conceiued and begot- 
ten in the matter diſtilled by the force of the fire and heate of the veſ- 
ſell, which otherwiſe would haue begotten ſome fierie impreſſions 
therein had not thereſiſting qualitie of the water withſtood the ſame 
by his moiſture, and that ſo much the more, for being likewiſe recei- 


ued into a receiuer halfe full of faire and freſh water, which affordeth 


an other good helpe likewiſe ynto the ſame : of all which helpes, the 
common manner of diſtilling of this oile with ſand and aſhes hath not 
one,as is too apparant in the vnpleaſant taſte and blackiſh or ſad yel- 
lowiſh colour, and in that it is not fit to be vſed about the body out- 
wardly , ſo: far is it off frõ being woorthio to be taken inwardly, wich- 
out the endangering of the ſice party ; beſide the vnpleaſantnes of 
the taſte: but this which is diſtilled with water is ood for all 
manner of diſeaſes, for which it is ſo highly commended ot all men, as 
namely for the ſnortnes of breath, ſtone, colicke, and diſeaſes of the 
lungs being taken inwardl in the quantitie of two drams: as alſo to 
take away ſcarres remaining, freckles Raines, and other ſpots of the 
kin, being applied outi ard... 5 4 bid 


and that a new way. Take two pound of ae er br f., -d ee ak 
pur | 


Bat and if you deſire to knowwhen-your oile is all diſtilled, then „ , 
you muſt marke and ſee when it ceafeth to runne out of the retort in- I ſilation i 


to the receiuer, for then the diſtillation of the beſt and moſt excellent 


ole is finiſned. And in caſe you yet deſire to draw ſome more oile out 

ofthe reſt af the matter remaining within the retort, you may doe it 

verie eaſiy, ifyou caſt into the ſaid returt ſome little lumps of lead to 

the quantitie of an dunee, and that by the orifice of the firſt part of the 

laid retort, v hich muſt be very well fitted and luted againe with the 

$beforez; for che leade being molten, doth reſolue 
gath 


they moms er er as that w hatſoeuer is oilie, will diſtill 
as oile, and you ſhall gather it in another receiuer. All which finiſned, 
youſhalſrake thertzorr handſomely out of the furnace, reſeruing the 

ie ta ſerue you againe in like tune of nee. 5 
l 0 


'4 


nded. 
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The fower ſcore and fourth Chapter. 
Of ian a Med PW 4 
H Ard gams,ſuch as frankincenſe, beniouin, maſticke, and waxe, 


I 46 


ſeeing they are of a more earthie ſubſtance, haue afaſter and 
firmer conſiſtence, and are reſolued more hardly then the li- 
es, and ſo aske not onely more labour to haue their oiles 
rere. them, but ſtand in neede alſo to haue ſome ſort of oile, 
and a reaſonable fire tomollifie and ſuſten them, to the end that after- 
ward they may the more freely yeelde their one oile. It is true that 
euen of theſe there are ſome of them more tedious and ſtiflier_reſi- 
ſting to be reſolued, asfrankincenſe and beniouin : and other ſome 
more eaſie to be molten, as waxe, and there are others that are in 
different betwixt both as maſticke. So as that all theſe gums accor- 
=" as they are more or leſſe hard to be reſolued, mutt bee more 
fle ml ified and melted before hande, by the meanes afore 
named in the diſtilling of liquid gummes: the water onelie excep- 
ted which muſt neuer bee put into the retort with any thing to bee 
diſtilled. It is alſo to be conſidered and weighed, howe that harde 
gummes doe verie lardly indure and abide any water, whiles (in- 
cloſed within the retort) they ſuſtaine the violence ofche fire, but in- 
ſteed of fre, one may put thereto of oyle of turpentine to the quanti- 
tie of three ounces, as well becauſe this oyle is moſt pure and diſtilled 
with a reaſonable heat (as we haue ſaid — 8 becauſe it hath a 
— 5 — neere vnto the nature of theſe ſe gams, s,wherupon it 
the more ſit to be vſed in the diſtilling ofrheſe gums,as ſer- 
notably to correct their hardnes: againethis way more oyle will 
be then by vſing of waffied _ * 0 the matter: 
& according as we ſee comonly bene de 
And in caſe you haue not oyle of turpe cee — — 
ſome other ſort of oyle, prouided as much as (bly may be tit 
incline not notably hw replay colour or 
e eee — move re- —.— For 
is ſomekinde of g — 
ſence, as that you muſt be faine to draw the oyle 
ſame manner, that you vſed inthe i fc 
and teſidence of turpentine: that is to ſay, by caiti ing | 
it ſmall morſels or lumps ,and with ra aiſing 
of the retort a little higher, then chenieyfallincbe di 
and oylie woods. By 
— lau 
after that gro 
enn be tainted ne — ee dende 
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fach _ as they haue gotten mon the vehementnes of the 
fire, then incloſed within the retort ) muſt be corrected by the chan- 
ging of the water inthe receiuer, thatſo you may keepe them for the 
vices which ſhall hereafter be declared. 

Theſe things aforeſaid well vnderſtood, when you deſire greater 
quantitie of oyle, and that more cleere and excellent; you ſhall take 
to pound of the ſaid matter and gums, whereof yourreſerued oyles 
were made: you ſhall put them in a cleane retort, which you ſhall ſer 
ouer the fire hauing the necke hanging downe ſomewhat more low, 
andina ſhort time ( and that withour any your force of fire ) there 
will be wrought a certaine kind of butter, whichwillrun out in great 
plentie, be ing as it were of a middle conſiſtenee betwixt the gum and 


the oile before diſtilled. Againe you ſhall take this butter like matter 
and put it into the retort hauing firſt made it very eleane, and then 


ſet it vpon the furnace the ſecond time, with certaine ounces of purg- 
ed oile which you ſhall haue drawne before from the ſame kinde of 
gumme. By theſe meanes and the helpe of a reaſonable fire given 
ynto1t, you ſhall draw as much oile (and that moſt exquiſite) as Art 


and nature could ioyntly giue together. And thus much for the ſure | 


and certaine way of extracting of oiles of hard gums, which though 
it be coſtlie, ought notwithſtanding for the excelleneie thereof be ra- 
ther practiſed thenthe other common way which is by grauell, aſhes 
or waſhed ſand, caſt into th. retort with the matter. By ſuch meanes 
you ſhall make oile of amber, iet, brimſtone, and other ſuch kind of 
thinges, being firſt made into powder and putting thereunto com- 
mon oile, which hath beene firſt clenſed and purged in a leaden veſ- 
ſell or warme water. 


Oile of wax is thus prepared after the common manner: Take 0: of was, 


a pound of new wax, you ſhall waſh it thus: melting it at the fire you 
ſhall caſt it by and by into a veſſell full of white wine, worke it well 
wich your hand after the manner of paſte, ſometimes drawing it out 
in length, ſometimes breaking of it and ſometimes doubling of it: 
melt it once agame and caſt it into the ſame wine, then alſo worke it 
with your handes as before, and thus you ſhall doe three or foure 
times, till you ſee the wax to haue ſpent about the quantitie of a pinte 
of wine: this done put it thus prepared into a retort, and caſt vpon 


it, grauell, waſhed ſand, or powder of brickes, notwithſtanding that 


it may be diſtilled without grauell, ſand or brickes, as is tried by ex- 

perience: lure the retort all about, even vnto the midſt of the necke, 

and ſet it in an earthen pan full of final aſhes vpon the fire which muſt 

be but ſoft and gentle at the beginning, but augmented and made 

r e from degree to degree, the oile will diſtill and come 
very cleare, | 


' Others prepare it after this manner. . ſer an earthen "mo 
1 


An other man- 


ram 


e e e 


. 
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full of white or red wine e whereinto after that the wine 1 
is become hote, 2 caſt the wax diuided into many morſels: after 1 
they cauſe the veſſell to boile being cloſe couered, and when the wine h 
is ſpent they power in other, vntill that euery pound of wax haue - 
waſted ten pound of wine: and when they ſee that there is yet a lit- 
tle wine with the waxe, they take away the wax from the fire, that ſo 
it may not burne, and preſently caſt the waxe into an other veſſell 
wherein there is a little white wine: after that it is cold and the moi- 
ſture thereof taken away, they diſtill it in a retort. In any caſe there 
muſt heede be taken that it boile not in diſtilling, as in turpentine 
and hony, for ſuch licours being heated, doe eaſilie ſwell and riſe vp. 
Wherfore'there muſt be made but a ſoft and a gentle fire at the Ay 
and then afterward increaſed and the ſtillitorie cooled : againe, to 
hinder the boiling vp of it, you may caſt in ſome ſmall lumps of lead 
wraptvp in paper, or the leaues of Iuie or ſmall grauell, xc. 
The vertueof |, This oile is ſingular good for to ſuppurate and ripen impo- 
the oile of wax, ſtumes, aſſvage paine, comfort the hard and ſtrained ſinewes, and 
forthe palſie. The water diſtilled before the oile doth maruelloully 
heale all forts of woundes, if they be waſhedtherewith, anda linnen 
cloth wet therein; laid vpon them. Fs 
You may diſtill after this manner, beniouin, ben, ladanum,and 
other ſuch like gummes: you muſt alſo note here in this place, that 
ſuch-gummes may be diſtilled with water, as the oiles of hearbes and 
ſee des before ſpecified. 'Þ . 
The five and foureſcore Chapter. 
Of the manner of extratting oiles out of mirrhe, 
ſtirax calamite, gum arabeckg aß 
Bs ſuch other Ms. | 
T. which is drawne from mirrhe, ſtirax ealamite, and gum 


arabecke, is not an oile, but a groſſe ſlimie and glewie matter: 
which is perceiued and knowne, bicauſe they take not fire, yea 
and if you meete with any of them at any time that will burne, then 
know that it commeth by the nyngling of ſonic other oile therewitik 
Take therefore very newegs and make them very hard in hote 
.* water,afterwardcleaue them in the middeſt and take out the yelkes: 
ndnd in their place putting as much gummes and that before they be 
colde, ioyne the two partes of euety one of them together againe, 
and making a hole through the peeces at the ſmaller ende, 12 
them in a caue, to the end that the moiſture of the place, may ca 
the gumme (whether it be mirrhe or ſtirax calamite) therein incloſed 
to reſolue the more eaſilie: ſer vnder cucry egge a violl, and there 
will drop dow ne into it, a matter much like vnto honie ag" 


the Countrie Farme. 625 
that which is diſtilled into a violl and ſet the ame 
yery well ſtopped, deepe in the horſe dung, to the end that by his 
heate (being good to alter and putrifie the ſſimie qualitie ofthis mat- 
tet) it may be corrected, and made more moiſt and like vnto oile. 

Fio rouanto an Italian Empericke in the 37. chapter of his ſecond 
booke, and 13. chapter of the fourth booke of his Vexations, prepa - 
reth the oile of mirrhe after tis manner: Take of elected and true 
mirrhe ſix ounces, of Aqua vitæ without any flegme twelue ounces; 
8 thein together in a retort of glaſſe, which you ſhall ſet vnder 

e dung very hot the ſpace of ſix daies, afterward diſtill them in 
Maries bath till all the water be tiſen and wholie gone: then you ſhal 
ſiee in the bottome of the retort oile, which you ſhall ftraine through 
a linnen cloth, and keepe it to preſerue the face a long time and con- 
tinue it in his yoong and youthfull brightnes and freſhnes, This oile 
isa very fir balme to conglutinate and heale woundes ſpeedilie, as al- 
ſo to cure all other inward diſeaſes in taking two drams thereof in- 
ward: it is good alſo for the deafenes of the eares. Looke forthe lar- 
ger handling ofthe diſtillation of oiles, in our booke of ſecret medi- 
cines, 903 7930). le we! 


This done gat 


The ſitke warme. 


The ſix and foureſcore Chapter. 
Of the profit comming of the wormes that ſþin ſilke. 


H E good huſwife which hath the ouerſight, gouernment and 

T diſpoſing of the cattell,muſt not make leſſe account of the ſillee 
worme then of the honie bee. For be ſides the pleaſure which 

ſhe may conceiue of the ſight of the maruellous induſtriouſnes of this 
letle beaſt in making and ſpinning of filke, ſne may alſo reape an in- 
credible profit of ſo excellent a worke, which Ira dravoter 39a 
men glorious, attired with tlie pompe ofthis workmanſhip and peece 
ofcunning skill: in ſo much as e ſee kings, princes, 1. re- 
lates, iuſtices, and — notable perſonages to be ap arelled with the 
trauell of theſe prettie 'creatures.” Which is more the ſilke ſerueth 
not onely for the apparelling of men, but alſo fora ſingular remedy to 
comfort the hart that is ſicke, to reioice and recreate all the heauy and 
troubled ſpir * = may INC bY that famous confec- 
tion, called of the phiſitions Alkermes: which being compounded for 
moſt of the decoctior 3 d infuſion of ke eker as ies, 
eing taken inwardly is a ſoueraigne remedie in faintings and ſwou- 

— e of our countrie farme ſhalt wake ac- 


count of the keeping of ſilke wormes, to the end that ſhe may reape 
profir of the ſale che fle which vhiel . 2855 f 
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628 The third Booke of 


2. which proficable practiſe is w 
Trains herein France. 
The foureſcore and ſeuenth Chapter, 

© | Of the ſcituating of aplace tokgepe 


fill wormes in. 


: 
"op 


H E hufivife for the vndertaking of the gouernment of ſilke 

u ormes, and for the making of her beſt commoditie thereof, 
muſt chooſe out ſome place about the farme for the keeping 

of them, and it muſt be rather high then lowe, in a good aire, without 
moiſtnes, and ſo prouided of windowes, as that the ſunne may come 
in at them morning and euening if it ſeeme good to ſuch as haue the 
charge to gouerne them: theſe windowes muſt be ſuch as will ſhut 
cloſe, or elſe are glaſed, or paper windowes, or of fine linnen cloth, to 
the end that when it rameth or bloweth, in cold weather or in moiſt, 


they may be kept verie cloſe and faſt ſhut: for who ſo failethi to go- 


uerne and prouide for them in this ſort, it comineth to paſſe without 
doubt that theſe prettie creatures being tender at all times, cannot 
eſcape but die when hard weather eommeth. He muſt likewiſe haue 
nets and cordes before the windowes, to the end that the paper win- 


dowes being opened, the ſparrowes, ſwallou es, and ſuch hurtfull birds 


may not get in to feede vpon theſe wormes. Neither cocke nor hen 
mult come in heere: for they would fo rauenoully feede vpon this 
little worme, as that they would be readie to burſt. The floore muſt 
be yerie eleane, the wals without holes or ereuiſes, by which crickets, 
lizards, rats, or other like vermine may enter and get in to kill and 
nen theſe little things either night or day. In it there muſt be ouer- 
thwart partitions with pillers, and vpon them ſhall be faſtened manic 
boordes or hurdles made of the ſtalkes of roſe trees, for to pleaſure 
this ſinall wretchwithall : and theſe before you ſet any wormes vpon 
them, muſt be ſprinkled with a little vineger and rubd with ſweete 
herbes, becauſe they loue ſweere ſinels & 
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8 Ofibe gowerning of fig me :, 
— HE careful huſo ife ſo ſoone as ſpring rau eth nere, and that 
ſhe ſhall. ſee, that the mulberie tree beginnetk to bud, {hall 
male in readines egs of wormes, which ine harh-kepral 
ter to be brooded and fitvpon ; and if ſhe ſee that ehe mulberie tree 


is{low to bud, ſhe ſhall lay freſ dung to the roores thereof during the 
new moone of March, thereby to bring it forward: for other ile for 
lacke of tlie leaues of the mug he weine: 

| "C12 cr 
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ell knowne amongſt the wiues of 
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her wormesſhould ws cru rcp" TORR for 
their foode;to haue recourſe to he ar lee 


tender branches of nettles and others. And as concerni of 
choiſe of ſuch wormes as are to be breeders, «the ſeede 
which is a yeere old, and and which being bathed in wine, fallech to the 


bottome and Horeth not aboue, and wirhall haththe markes,-which + 


ſhall be ſpoken of heereaftet: the time of brooding them, is the fif- 
teenth or twentith of A il romehe out yoro le le. 
moone, but neuer in the decreaſe: for their ſillce rounde 
about it, they will bring it forththe fourth da — . uch time as they are 
ſtrong, in ſuch ſort asthat their endes and huskes will be greater, har- 
der, and more haired \ thenknyictherchatarebred gx anpeber 
time: for'thoſe which are bred in the decteaſe of the moone are al- 
qe Amor cad d no profit. The meanes to male them breede, 
after thatyou have nd and bathed them with white ine, ra- 

cher then wen water, to lay them neere the hre, till they be a little 
warmed, then to lay them betwixe DEE fear 

| rere and made likewiſe honor eons or e 


like herbe : when they ace once bred, thy wel ts 
mulberrie tree in cham bv * 


euerie 
3  chge 


they were re comin is; 3 — 1 


Mt: 
ſunne, and af ones at hen ing NE ape mee 
eee cher ale —— 


—_— — che drehe — — 


onions, 


leder ele K . l erer e | 


wormes woul lden, — 
ui they would all burſt.: — at if they 
they muſt be ſoberhe dieted. — — e 
the fourtli time, within three daies after they eate better — 
did, vntill ſuch time as tlieir bodies begin to ſhine, and tliat th 
man told ſhe of the filke tired that is in their bellies: which 
or to know ile ic ads to comme white from them, their head isas if it were of ſiluer: ifthat 
colour of the it bet from them, their heads beare the colour of gold: 
Alle. r colour, che heads foretell the ſame, Thus they 


dark e filled-and Fed; they ſeeke out ſome r 
r 


to faſten tlleimſelues vnto, and there orderlie to 
c;euerie one ſnutting vp himſelfe im his ſcale _— 
5 woe build vp in two daies or a little more. Then 
muſt be varefull vo haue in readines for them, round about the les 
good ſtore of broome, brakes, branches of vines, ole 
helqutrteeb 
rie drie : for moiſture is theie- n and then not to giue them 
ouer; tillthey be all faſtened and hatiged vpon thefe there 
to make their worke : wheregf they b 3 
till they be packed vp in cheir little clewes and bottoms, and that in 
= love —— ren ci rhyme 
ge 
nor fall Jowne vpon the earth, and; if rhey doe fall, 
ce for the purpoſe, They haue finiſhed theirworke 
e. daies moto or leſſe, — — _ 


2 f 
! 


—— Aer o ſooner: in theo morni 

bodo coupleth with the male againe. The ſcales br hugkes bein 
ee 8 ſen, thoſe which are good for increaſe mult be pus | 
wormes, ery Tr ara; 1 ſepararcy from 


the 


and-other ings; and withall ler:thew be vs, | 


to put cheep. 
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the male and the — Jie. — 
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el 


_ the Coun trie Farme. 


— vs me 
aasee . e 
beſt for inereaſe and 
keſt are the ſtrongeſt, and dub: be 81 any of the other: 
you muſt likewiſe take more xj es chen males: wy fot the kno- The difference 
wing of the one from the mins Yor cies of theſe creatures doe ſuf- berwixt male 


 ficiently teltifie ales haue thinner eies and not ſo - 
blacke as the males: they muſt he put a ſunder,and whitelinnen clo- ** 
— 23 rather leaues of paper vpon little tables for to receiue 
e paper is more naturall and commodious then the 
e it may * er 2 ag to drawe 
— che egges thereupon, without any e at all. 
As concerning the es * chels 
ſubiect: when they haue not beene ſacarefiilly look 
ſhould robe kept cleane, when the coldenorthreb 1 nd de, © 
— Gao h hath moleſted them, as alſo when tl bey hs 
too much; then they become ſielce: wherefore you mult ke 
cleanlie: ſtop the windowes and holes by whic che colde wines do 
agg, x fo and carrie coales of fire that ſmoke not into their 
one kincenſe or ſauſages cut in ſlices (for 
—— eee them) as alſo be- 
erben ale malmeſi ua vitæ. If they haue beene 


groſſeſt and Ablac 


— wich too great heate of the ſouth ſunne, then there muſt be 
33 vpon them roſe water: if they haue ouer eaten themſelues, 
e contratie diet will cure them, as the keeping of them three or 
fower daies without anything? if there be any of thein that are 
. wich an 8 ollowiſh colour, and that there 
wo: wichill eps n their bellies a certaine humour that doth wet 
im, hey uſt be ſpeedily taken from out of the companie of the 
carried out: and ui A morning before the ſunne riſe; ſet the 
whole and ſound inthe aire; for ſome ſal time, and after put them in 
their places againe and ſprinlcle them with good & ſtrong vineger, & 
to annoiat them with wormewood or ſouthernwood, and alſo to giue 
them aire, and to make them feele the force of the ſunne; wand, 
that the beamesthereof do not touch t . e ſo fitting the win 7 


dowes , as that the mo aire wen n and lende | 15 pos 
throughout . wee, l id de 
n. end ofthe third 2 
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ban eee eee. 


96 OF Nenn uber 2 57 W ranne through 
2» 6% thoſe chings, which belong vnto the husban- 
ding and ordering of rdens and orchardes, 
and no it requireth that we ſpeake of mea- 
dou / grounds, whereupon conſiſteth the "= 

& teſt meancs of feeding and bringing vp 
| OO end wemay perfeltnndgcooplith 
— are pur pose. The thing there- 
. toong Trennay Lan ges be borrowed from 
the old word Prat, and both o cena nifie and point out a thing 
thatisreadic and preſt to do the maſter of the farme and farmer ſer- 


uice without him to an es in ect ot beer n 
4 wee our pun but rogue wha of meadow 


eee maintenance eee namely, ſuch as are 
— which are fed and watered with the Marne on the one fide, and 
the riuer Aube on the other, which is about ſome hundred and fiftic 
leagues ot ſquare countrie, as alſo thoſe about the riuer called Veſelle, 
which of all deen e abound in meadowes, it is in like man- 
ner in the free and reclaimed groundes from Bari. dur to Vierye in 
Partois, and from Lowewon, to Vaſſie in Thierache, all along the little 
Blondelle, as alſo alo ag ehe great and finall Morin, in our countrie of 
Braunoiſir, e. do not feare ſtormes andtempeſts, 
as gardens and other arable grounds do: but with little ooſt and char- 
Sons eeldtheir double reuene and profite euery yeere, the one 
of ehe e other of paſture. Meadowes are of two forts, the one dry 
the other moiſt. The drie eg not the he lpe of any water to bee 


evi mae fr, , ſe it bat piaer and where 
it hath full ſtore of OM mice, and in ſuch plates haie doth grow 


of his owne accord, & that a great deale better then where it is forced 
by caſting of water yponiit) The moiſt meadatves haue need of ſome 
final brooketo be fel and fatted thereby,by reaſon ofthe ſleightn es, 
drines, and naturall EI of the place, 


The 


the Countrie Farme. 6 1 
The ſecond Chapter, 


What ground; are good for meadowes, and bow to 
pt, meadowes, 


He ground that is fat and full of iuice, although it be nothing at 
all — either by ſmall riuer or brooke, is good to bring 
e 


foorth haie, ſo that ſuch place be not exceeding far from ſome 
ſmall brooke, ſtanding water, or little riuers, or at the leaſt that it be 
moiſt at the bottome, and ſuch as wherein, if that one make a reaſona- 
ble deepe diteh, he may finde good ſtore of water. For moiſture is one 
of the nurſes of haie: where ſuch fat and iuicie ground is not, there 
may meadew grounde be made of what manner of earth ſoeuer it be, 
whether it be a ſtrong, lleighr, or leane earth, ſo tliat you haue by it but 
this:one commoditie ofa little brooke to water it, and that the fielde 
lie ſome what lloping or deſcending, not very lowe, nor very flat, as 
wherein the raine water or other of any ſinall river raking ſometimes 
ouer the ſame, do not vſe to dwell and ſtand any long time, but paſ- 
ſeth and runneth away faire and ſoftly without any tarying. Where - 
fore I agree and muſt needes eonfeſfe, that ſome groundes are not ſo 
fit and profitable as other ſome for the — of hate ſeed, asthoſe 
which through the neerenes of ſome great floudes and pooles, lakes, 
and great large waters, are oftentimes onerflowne and couered with 
aboundance of water, which in winter drowneth the grounds: where- 
upon it commeth to paſſe, that the haie is nothing fine or delightſome 
vnto beaſts, but great, and full ofſtumpie ſtalkes, abroad graſſe alſo. 
and notlung pleaſing their taſte, But howſocuer it is, the hate of ſtan- 
ding waters ill husbanded and corrupted, as alſo the hate which natu- 
rally groweth thereabout, and by the large borders of lakes, is not ſuch 
as the fine mouthed beaſt can delight in, as neither that which is ga- 
thered in grounds bordering vpon the ſea, as with the ſalt and nitrous 
reliſhwhereof, the appetites of cattell are ouerthtowne, not being 
aceuſtomed thereunto, beſides that, the very graſſe it ſelfe is more 
ranke then the common ſort ofgraſſe, and in taſte verie vnlike. 


©. Wherefore if you woulde make-new ineadowes, make choiſe of Tomalenew 
the beſt ground you can: this ground youſhall lay fallow, and let lie 9-4» 
idle awhole ſornmer, then in Autumne after you ſhall turne vp and re 


plow the ſame ground, often ſowing therein for the firſt yeere turneps 
or nauets, millet, beans, or oates, and the yeere following with wheat: 
then the third yeere you ſhall labour it diligently and ſowe it with fet- 
ches mixt with hate ſeedes, and after this you ſhall mowe and order it 
as other old meadowes, as we will declare by and by. 3 


The 


T o ſowe me- 
do wet. 


T he fourth Booke of 


Thethird Chapter. 
What manner of buabandrie is required 
. _ en 28 


Veh as obſtinately defend and maintaine that there is not any 
aines or labour to be vſed about meadowes, ſeeme vnto me 

7 correction) voide of all ſound iudgement: for euerie 
where in proceſſe of time the earth becommeth wearie and ſtandeth 
in neede to be refreſhed in ſome parts of it, yea to be ſowen againe 
and new faſhioned, if neede be, eſpecially in feeding grounds, and 
meadoives appointed for paſture for horned beaſtes: for ſuch cattell 
as beare doe not deſire watrie places (as meadowes would be) 
bur being contented with ſhepherds, graſe along by the waies and 
22 plowed grounds. And as for your herdes of yong horſe and 
aſſes, they feede naturally and commodiouſly with your other cattell. 
Vea furthermore I haue ſeene in Campaine, as itſhould be about Pont 
vpon Seine, a meadow countrie, the geeſe and turkies daily and ordi- 
narily driuen to the paſture, for the ſauing of charges at home, which 
thing would not agree well about the places of Aonfort I Amaurye, 
where is kept ſome part of the kings breede of horſes and mares, for 
the downe and other feathers ofthoſe foules, as allo their dung, would 
make theſe ſortes of beaſtes ſicke, euen horſe, mare, mule or aſſeQ. 
But whatſoeuer others ſaie or doe, ſure I am that a farmer 


muſt not neglect his meadow ground, ſeeing the husbanding of them 


is a matter more of care then of paine and labour. For the firſt care 
muſt be to keepe it that it grow not with buſhes and thornes, or great 
high ſtalkes of other herbs, all which would be pulled vp by the rootes 
in autumne or before winter, as buſhes, brambles, and ruſhes: ſome 
other of them in the ſpring, as ſuccories, hemlocke, and ſuch other 
weedes, which are vnproficable for the feeding of the herdes of horſe 
and mares. Like wiſe there muſt not be left in them anie ſtone, nor yet 


ones ſhall be made euen 


anie other thing that may hinder the eg of them, when the earth 
ky 


is to be ſtirred. The ground being 


and ſmooth verie handſomlie in the winter time, and after that tilled 


and turned ouer very diligently and finelie with the plough, and after 
harrowed,cſpecially that which is leane, and lying with ſome deſcent, 
but not watered otherwiſe then the raine vſeth to water it: it muſt be 
dunged alſo in Ianuarie and Februarie when the moone is in the in- 
creaſe, that ſo it may be fatted and ſtore of iuice brought into it for the 
ing e:The beſt manuring that can be beſtowed vpon it, is 

ne crumbling carth mixt with dung, which wil do e jy" then 
the beſt and pureſt dung that you can find in your neathouſe. For the 
making hereof you muſt gather in ſommerthe duſt that is by the high 
I waies 
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waiesmoſt haunted, and mingle the ſame with the dung of cattell, the 
filch and ſ\veepings of the houſe, the dirt of the ſtreetes, rhe parings of 
the houſe and the great and little court,the dung of hens and pigeons, 
oxe dung, horſe dung, and all other ſnch excrements, which muſt be 
let ineorporate and mingle together the whole winter, vntill ſuch 
time, as this matter watered with water and throughlie pearſed with 
the froſt be ſufficiently ripened: this mixture when it isſpred,encreth 
better below into the earth then dung alone, and alſo incorporateth 
it ſelfe better with the earth. | | 
I *The fourth Chapter. 
What mutt be ſawen in the meadowes. 


HE waie then to reforme the old and dric conſumed places of Toſowme- 
your meadow, if they be become hoarie and rotten, muſt be by dowes. 

ſowing them inthe ſpring with good haie- ſeede, which is the meadow = 
clauer, which is called in ſoine places Sops in wine, by reaſon of the S. is wine, os - 
flower, which is an herbe which men in times paſt made great account Haile claver, 
of, ſowing it by it ſelfe as the fetch is woont to be ſowen, and they did 
ſow it in Ianuarie as Cato and Palladus doe report. The manner of p l 
ſowing of it ſhall be ſer done in the fifth booke in the handling of s 
pulſe. Likewiſe the ſeede of gallion or perty OS wilde fetch 
and hauergraſſe, which the Latine Poet calſeth properlie barren 
dates. Againe the ſinall wilde mallow is not amiſſe, neither the little 
erowfocote, foreſeene it be not that with the bulbous roote, that is 
to ſay the crowfoote hauing a round roote like an onion, becauſe that 
is venemous for the beaſt, but it muſt be that crowfoote which hath a 
hairie and threadie roote. The twofold Satyrion is good in ſome place 
where it groweth naturally, ſo likewiſe is the hy acinth, the one of 
them being of a blew flower, the other of a purple, herein differing 
fromthe Satyrion, which is more cut and diuided into ſmall buds, as 
lkewiſe more fragrant. It is not good that there ſhould be any great 
ſtore of plantaine, except it be that of the leaſt ſort, which is called Planai. 
birds xdong. The wilde carret; eſpecially that, which in the midſt of dire. 
the white flower in the round broade tuft beareth a ſweete ſmelling 

ede, being ribd in the hand like ynto graines of paradiſe and ot the 
ſame dolour as likewiſe wilde woundwoort (which Dioſcoridos calleth 
porn goon Si tr good, foreſcenethatit grow not too -wer. 
great.' Germander like wiſe is good, being called of the Grecians ſmall Germander. 
oke, by reaſon ofthe figure of the leafe. Littlerampionslikewiſe is ve. 1000 
rie good, beeauſe of the roote, which helpeth forth Lent ſallads as well ,,,, 
as the creſſesʒ wilde ſaffron is not good becauſe of his flower, ſeeing wild ſaffron, 
boch the toote and ic doe kill heaſtes, euen as hemloclce doth which is 
called birdes bane: neither yet water pepper as being 1 
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fourth Booke o 
through his heate and vſing to grow onely in ſtanding and tinkip 
_ laughing — doch, called Herba Sardonica, — 
maketh men and beaſtes to ſeeme to laugh when it killeth them: in 
like manner wilde woad, buckes beard, harts toong, wilde and lowe 
growing all-good, both ſortes of violets, the leſſe centuarie: all the 
reeſortes of daiſies, and eſ —— y thoſe whuch are called gold cups 
or little crowfoote, and the three leafed graſſe of the medowes are all 
of them ſingular good herbesfor the fruitfuloeſſe of the meadowe 


ground. The garlicke which is called Serpentine, and which a man 
would iudge to be a little ſmall ruſh of a reaſonable length doth not 


amiſſe, no more then the true and ſmall water pep „which is 
often found in the meadowesof Cheles and elſew here: but great ſtore 
of it maketh the hay to ſmell ill, as on the contrarie penniroyall ma- 


kech it finell ſweete, and ſolikewiſe organie of both ſorts, the three 


ſortes of balme and coſtimarie, but mints, and that horehound which is 
wilde cammomill are nothing worth. Great quantitie and ſtore of 


wilde fetch cauſetli the hate to be very full of nouriſhment for cattell, 


the leſſe plantaine, ſiluergraſſe of both ſorts, peachwyoort (ſo called be- 
cauſe it carrieth a flower like the peachtree) and burnet: the three 
ſorts of ſhepherds needles, called of the ancient writers ſtorkes bils, 


| (byreaſon of the faſhion of the peake that followeth in place after 


the lawer)whereofherbe Robert is one, doe very well for cattell, and 
cute them of the grauell, cauſing them to make their vrine in abun- 
dance. Milfoile and prunell (called the carpenters herbe becauſe it is 


good for cuts) are alſo good, and verie ſweete of ſmell; but quitch- 


en dogs graſſe) doth deſtroy the meadow as much as balme 
oth mend it and increaſeth mulke in kine, as great bares foote doth 
in goates: and in like manner as veruaine and groundſwell are good 
herbes for conies. Looke well that thiſtles ſer not their foote within 
your meadow, except it bee the bleſſed thiſtle with the yellowe 
flower, or elſe the little thiſtle, and that bur about the borders or 
edges of the-meadow , and that it haue the leaues of ſow-thiltle, 
dugh it bee ſmaller and ſpotted as it were with drops of mille; 


and cherefore iris called Maries thiltle, The red and bleu pimpernell 


becauſe of their flowers, as alſo the white, are as good there, as either 
the male or female mercurie, though theſe herbes delight rather to 
grow in the waics and amongſt vines as doe alſo the bindeweede and 
| : flaxweede which diffeteth from. Eſula in as much as it 
edoth (aue that it hath a yel- 
is naught, as is alſo hypericum: 


low flower) is good, but eſula or {| 


c | 
for theſe two are both of them — — and ſhrewd fellowes : meli- 


lot the ſmall and the great, mirrhis which hath leaueę like fennell 
and divers diuided wlutte flowers is of gteat vertue and ſweete after 


che ſmell of myrrhe: to bg ſhort the carret and cheruile doe ſcrue 


greatly 
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greatly for the nouriſhing and goodnes of the hate. To conclude 


the medow well kept and maintained doth alwaies bring double 
commoditie, to that which is ill gouerned and husbanded. 


+» The fifth Chapter. 


Of the harrowing, watermę, and cleſe and 
7 well 4 of 46, D | 


Eſides the feedes of good herbes, which is very requiſite forthe 
B meadowes, yet thete are other workes nee dfull for the goodnes 

of haie: forthe meadowes muſt be barowed and raked preſent- 
lie after they be ſowen, to breake the clods into ſmall earth or duſt, 
that ſo the mowers may not therby hurt their ſiethes. If the ground of 
the meadow be withered and dry, it will be a marue ilous commoditie 
vnto it, to drawe into it all the winter long, at the leaſt ſome ſmall 
brooke, for the watering and moiſtning of it, ſeeing that moiſture is 
the naturall nouriſhment of haie, and this woulde be done. ſpeciallie 
during the moneths of Nouember, December, lanuarie, and Februa- 
rie: erke hen the earth hath drunke her full, ſtoppe the way 
whereby the water cn the 3 A It res Hoek if the my" 
dowe plot lie vpon the fide of ſome hill, or ypon ſome high grounde, 
there ſhall wa: a to water it, for the — chende will 
deſcend and water ſuch nedowes very ſufficiently, being ioyne d with 
the iuyce and goodnes ofthe dung which you ſhall haue beſtowed in 
the higher places. Neither ſhall x be needefull to water the ground 
much where there is great quantitie of three leaued graſſe bicauſe 
it would die by and by. Againe you muſt not cauſe any water to 
ouerſſow any olde medoiy dis res iathe time of great and ex- 
celſiue colde, except it ſhould be that they ſhould continue a long 
time: bicauſe that the water failing, the ground thus boiled againe, 
and drencht, would be much annoide by the vehemence of the 
froſt and Ice. If there be any marriſh or dead water in any part of 
your wedow you muſt cauſe it to run and draine out by ſome con- 
duites or trenches : for wichout all peraduentute the ſuperaboun- 
dance of water, doth as much harme, as the want, ſcarcitie or lacke. 
of the ſame: you mult be ſure to kerpe ſw ine out of your me dom es, 
ages _ 88 ee | — ir ſnouts, and rai- 
bog great ſoddes of earth : neither muſt you adaur apy great catt 
into them ſaue hen they be — . — 22 
doth ſinke into the catth, and either breake of the graſſe or cut in 
ſunder the rootes, whereupon they cannot. ſpring or multiplie any 
more. 1 211 n $456 
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To momo your meadowes again and againe,to gather the haie 
and refreſt your meadowes and to bring your 
barren meadower into tillage. | 


Our meadowes mult be cut downe, ia the newe ofthe moone, 

\ but neuer in the decreaſe,and whiles it is ſome what greene be- 
fore it be through ripe : for ſo you ſhall reape both more, and 
againe it will be more daintie and delicate for the beaſts to eate, more 


ſauoutie to fat them, and to make the kine to yeeld their milke more 
plentifully, and the meadowwill be the ſooner ready to yeeld his ſe- 


cond crop of haie: for and if it ſhould ſtaie till oy ripe before 
it were cut downe, it would haue loſt all his iuice and ſu 
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| E 


ſtronger; and 0 them from hauing the 


erue for kine and ſheepe, 
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| P 
| very well wir qrie ſtraw, the depth of 
as well to ke epe it ftbm heateꝭ as from the ſtinking aire of 
houſes, bicauſe the ſtrawy will draw all theſe inconueniences 
Morevuer though your medowes be mou/ ed done, yo 
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the Countrie Farme. 639 
eſcaped your ſyeth in the firſt mow ing of then. a 
If by the gathering of your hay you perceiue your medowes to 
become barren, whether it happen by your negligence in not ha- 
uing be ene carefull inough in husbanding of them: or by reaſon of 
age, ſeeing the earth will ſometimes reſt it ſelfe as being wearie : for 
the recouering of the ſtrength againe, vſe the like meanes, that you 
would in making of new medowes ; ſer downe before in the ſe- 
cond chapter of this booke: or elſe if you ſee that you looſe your la- 
bor in renewing of your barren medowes; ſet doune with your ſelfe 
to reduce them into arable ground, eſpecially thoſe which are drie, 
parched, bringing foorth very ſmall ſtore of graſſe, growne ouer 
wich a bard cruſt and fraught rather with naughtie weedes, then good 
and profitable graſſe. For the doing whereot you muſt cut the vpper 
face and cruſt of che earth in Aprill, with a ſhallow delfe, in turfes 
ſome fadome and a halfe long, and halfe as broad, and to the thick - 
nes of two fingers: drie theſe turfes in the ſun, and being concocted 
by the heate of the ſun, ſit them one to an other, and lay one vpon 
an other, in manner of a furnace: afterward ſet fire to tilem with 
good ſtore of ſtraw: when they are burned, let them coole ſix orſea 
uen daies: after ſpread the aſhes thereof equallie all ouer the field: 
then looke for a good raine in Maie, to incorporate this aſhie earth, 
and when it is accordingly performed then plow it vp in Tune, and 
preſentlie after ſo it with millet, afterward with rie, and in the ende 
with maſtling and wheat, | 2.098 gard hene 36H) 


The ſeuenth Chapter. 


Hree thinges carefully kept aud increaſed by the diligence of 
Po workeman, doe wake rich without any great trauell: that 
is to ſay the meadow-groundes,the Ozier plot, and the willow 
plot, which by the meanes of water lightly ſliding through the veines 
of the earth in the fat and wellliking places that are vpon tlie ſides 
of hils, and by the watering of manifold ſtreamos round about doe 
naturallie grow euery yeere,and yecld great profit ynto their malter, 
for the feeding of his cartell, the making ot hoopes for veſſell and 
binding of them, as alſo for fewell, the-benefite of poles, woodden 
veſſels, arbours, ſtakes for hedges; and ſupporters for vines. We will 
therefore { cake firſt of the ordering and husbanding of the Ozier 
plot, and after it of the willow plor,which we doe not dreame to haue 
any other aſſigned place, then about the meadowes, and far remoo- 
ued from the arable ground; in as much as their ſhadow is ſo hurt- 
full to wheate, line, pulſe and other graine, as that they neuer grow 
well, where they are ouer ſhadowed by theſe: but on the cours 
Meadow 
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1 receiue great proſit thereby: as well bicauſe that 
graſſe doth grow the fairer and more pleaſantly in the ſhadow, then 
where it is notſhadowed, as alſo for that the leaues of 0zier, willow, 
aller and ſuch other trees, falling vpon the meadowes and there rot- 
ting, maketh them the more fat, abounding in graſſe, and fertile. The 
ozicr then( which olde writers doe call ſea willow or wicker tree, that 
is to ſay apt to binde) deſireth not to come very neere tothe water, 
but loueth rather to ſtand vpon the deſcending ſide of the valley, and 
the oꝛier plot would ende at the ſides of the willow plot: the ozier 
plot muſt be prickt with a line, and prettie ſmall ditches draw ne out 
in it betwixt two lines, and euery lip muſt be ſer one from an other 
about fine foote and a halfe, to giue them their ſpreading. It will not 
abide the ſhadow of any tree, but loueth much to haue the fruition 
of the South ſun; The tame red ozier, requireth greater husbanding, 
and is afraid of froſtes and the ſhewers of raine that fall in March, and 
very cold water: the white andthe greene ozier, which neither bend 
nor yet defend them ſelues ſo well, are of a harder nature, and grow 
highor : It will be good to pricke downe moe of the tame ones then of 
the other and alwaies to ſet them out of the ſhadow, and there muſt 
be bur a little water at their foote, the moſt part of the time : where- 
fore you muſt make furrowes by the way, to keepe and reſerue water, 
Ie muſt be dreſſed twiſe in a yeere to make jt grow well, that is to ſay 
about mid Maio and towardes the end of Nouember preſently after 
that it is gathered, being alſo the time of planting of it. 

Itis very delightſome vr.to it to haue the earth raiſed with the 
ſpade and ſtirred, and to caſt in againe the cloddes vnto the foote 
— fifteene daies after S. Michael, which is the time of gathering 
them and making of them vp into bottels. You muſt keepe your bot- 
tels made of the thiełnes ofa fadome, freſh and coole in ſome cellar 
or cave; and, if the ſeaſon be drie to water them throughout now and 
then: ſome ſlip off the leaues in gatheringof them, thereof to make 
aſhes: other let the leaues fallof themſelues, and after gather 
them for the houſhold, and in winter nights by the fire fide make the 
doe not cut the oꝛiers all from the head, bur ſuch flips as are about the 
edges of it, and leaue the maſter twig to ſtand whole for fiue or ſixe 
yeeres, when it muſt be renewed and pricked downe againe: for this 
is the terme of the plant: for in all the time following the plant doth 
nothing but drie and the twig har den. 

The eight Chapter. 
| D 5 
T N E willow plot craueth the like husbandrie that the ozier plot, 
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becauſe the willow differeth onely from the ozierin vic, bignes | 
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uud barks? forthewillowttee is for poles, the ozier (as hath beets 
ſaid) for bindings about the vine-and caske: tho willow is thicke and 
rowing taller, the ozier is ſmaller and lower: the willow tree hath a 
karte ofa darke purple colour, the ozier of a yellow ſtraw colour. But 
 wharſocuer1t l loueth waterie places and is planted of the 
tops cut off; ot elſe of poles : the poles are taken from aboue, of a good 
thicknes, bur notw ſtanding not thicker then the arine, and they 
muſt be planted and pricked downe in the earth fo deepe as they 
ſhould ſtand before they touch the firme ground: the cut of the top 
may be of the length of a foote and a halfe, and be ſet in the xa 
ng couered a little. That which you ſhall plant, muſt be cutfrom the 
tree very drie, becauſe it will not thriue if it be wet hen it is cut; 
Therefore you muſt ſhun rainie daies in the cutting of eee 
The beſt time of planting the willowis in Februarie in che beg 
or in the end of [anuarie, when as the hart of the great cold is N 
which oftentimes hurteth this plant when it is newlie planted: — 
true tliat it may be plant ed at any time aſter the beg e No- 
vember, yea it may * then both planted and gathered. 
ſhall euerie one ſtand from another ſixe foote &y ade muſt 
be carefully husbanded for the firſt three y eres as if they were 
vines, You ſhall finde a larger diſcourſe of the willom tree in the ſi 
booke. The deſtilled water of willowes is good to be drunke — 
ſtaying of all ſortes of flaxes of blood: the de cottion if the ledues or 
the lee ee madeefche aſhes of the wood dee doth kall blood 
ſickerowhich lng Wow throat. 
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practiſed of ſome pee ay in Italie, but now the elme is 
applied to another manner: bes 1 the husbandman: and for that 


e houſholder to pliers fare 
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(although eins tree be e lſie to grows m anie binde of ground) which 
you ſhall dig and caſt breaking the clods after ward verieſivall, in ſo 
much as that you ſliall make ll the eartli as it were duſt, at ik he 


ſhall harrow it and lay it even: afterward you ſhall ſow it 


yer thickewith the ſeede of elmet, which ſhall by this — 
ITY 
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Maat they married the vine vnto the elme, as alſo it is yet ed vnto the 
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642 The fourth Booke of 
alittle red, bauing beene a long time in the ſunne, and yet notwith- 
ſtandiag retaining his naturall ſabſtance and moiſture: and you ſhall 
ſow it ſo thicke as that all the earth ſhall be couered with it, then caſt 
of fine mould ypon it, good two fingers thicke and water it a little, and 
couer the earth with trawe or broken boughes and branches, tothe 
end that hat ſhall. come out of the earth inay not be deuoured of 
birds. Angauben the ſciences ſhall beginto ſhew,take away the Rraw 
and bapghes, and pull vp the bad weedes very. carefully with your 
bands, in ſuch ſort as that the ſmall rootes of the elmes which as yet 
are tender, be not pluckt vp therewithall. The waies and ſquares mult 
be ſo diſcreetly calt, asthar he which is co weede them may eaſily 
reach tothe midſt of them euerie waie. For if they were too broad 
then he ſhould be conſtrained in pulling vp the weedes to tread the 
earth yith his fete, by which meanes the ſhootes miglit be hurt. Af. 
ter when the branches are put vp ſome three ſoote high to take them 
dee the ir nurſerie, and to plant them in another ground, and after 

to tranſplant them againe. The elme tree alſo may be planted of 
(malt hraſiches, taken from great elmes, and that a great deale better 
in autiqame the in the ſpring time: aſter three yeeres paſſed, they 
muſt be tranſplanted and that after autumue, when as the earth be- 
gingcth to be moiſt vntill the beginning of the ſpring, as being the 
tune when the roote may be drawne without leauing. of the barke 
bebinde:: you may plant an elme at euerie: fortie footes end, and not 


toueh them at all tor two yeeres after: u ich being paſſed, you muſt 
dig the earth all about the bodie of the tree, pruning and picking it 


with a ſmall handbill, euerie two yeeres. We will make no longer de- 
ſcription of the elme: hut ſend you to the ſixth booke, where you 
ſhall fiade particularly and amply declared, how this tree is to be 
plante d, and in what ſoile it doth principally delight to grow. 
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the CGountrie Farme. 164 
che molt part of his-rootesſhould-be-in and lower then the water; for 
elſe it will not come to aniegrowth; The alleris notſowen becauſe ir 
beareth no ſeede, fruit or flowers: yet it may be planted two waies, 
either of branches taken from the great trees, or elſe of liue rootes 
drawne out of moiſt places their earth with them, and ſo ſet in ano- 
ther moiſt place, and that in ſucli ſort, as thax at the leaſt the one halft 
of his rootes may be lower then the water, and couered aboue wic 
,carth a 2 and withall before it be planted:youmuſt 
cut the ſmall branches awaie till within a ws the maine roote, 
which afterward: will ſhoote vp manie ſinall ſeiences. This tree is ea- 
fie to take and grow againe in moiſt becauſe it hath much pith 
in it, and putteth forth much in à ſhort time. Vou may make 
your aller to grow high in anie place without any great labour, and 
to ſinall profit becauſe it would neede eontinuall watering. It is better 
then that your aller ſtand in a waterie ground (as we haue ſaid) chat ſo 
it may both pleaſe and profit you. See further of the aller tree in the 

 fixth booke. The freſſi leaues do ſtaie inflammarions: being put vnder 
the naked ſoles of the feete, they gteatſj take awaic their weariſom- 
nes, which by far walking haue wearied theniſelues: full and all moiſt 
with the morning deaw, being ſpred in ſommer all ouer a chamber, 
they kill fleas. The barke ſerueth to make inke, and to die leather 
blacke. TE CCC $1 l 


eee omen 
; The eleuenth Chapter. 
Of the manner of making ſtewes and pooles 
Fe 


es, 


He chiefe and principall point of a good countrie farme is to 
T want nothing either needfull for the prouiſion of the chiefe 

Lord: or auaileable for the profite that may come thereof. 
The good houſholder then ſhall not eſteeme a little of fiſh, ſeeing 
that of them he may make both proui ſion for his table, and great gain 
to his purſe, but rather ſhall prouide ſome place neere vnto his liouſe, 
for to caſt pooles orſtewes in, to the end that hen need is, he may 
finde vittailes therein, both for himſclfe and his familie, and that as 
readie as if it were alreadie in a ſafe, or in the kitchin, beſides hat he 
may yeerely ſell of that his ſtore to make monie into his purſe . There- 


fore for the appointing out of grounde for theſe his poolezor ſtewes The ſios 
to breed or feede his fiſh in, he ſhall chooſe it ioyning vnto his mea- of tbe pool. 


dowes, in ſome le ane place, and ſuch as he coulde otherwiſe make no 
profice of, and yet ie muſt be in a firme ground, that is grauelly or ſan- 
die, for ſuch places do feede fiſhes excellent well; notwithſtanding 

{ Tt 2 that 


The fenithBodkeof 


that che muddic anddirtic p 
cele,and ſuch other ſlipperie and flimic fiſnes: but he that l 
healthi muſt not furniſh his pooles or ſtewes with ſuch manner of fiſh; 


The poole ſhall bee marueilouſlie well ſeated, if the commodiouſnes 
ol the place will affoord it continuall refreſſument from ſome flowing 
fountaine, or ſome. brooke; or little riuer falling into it,whereby con- 
tinually the firſt water may be remooued, dne pplied in place 
thereof, not ſuffering the other to ſtande roo long impounded: and. 
therefore if it bee pothble, the poole is to haue conuenient iſſue in 
one part or other, for ſo by this meanes the water is renewed the more 
eaſille, and the fiſt therein made the more cheerefull and better thri- 
uing to euery bodies ſight: whereas on the contrarie the ſtanding 
aud corrupted water affoordeth them nothing but bad nouriſiment, 
making the fleſh thereof of an ill taſte, and vnpleaſant in eating. In 
the meane time you muſt not to ſet grates of braſſe or iron 
cloſe faſtned and pearced but with ſmall holes in the conduits, that 
ſo by thein the water may finde one paſſage in, and another out, 
and yet to ſtaie the 3 : it will bee good that the 
poole be large and great, to the end that the fiſh which 1s kept there- 
in may finde roome to ſport themſelues, without perceiuing of anie 
impediment or impriſonment that they ſuſtaine. It will be good alſo 
to make in theſe pooles ſome corners ox ſtarting holes, like little lod- 
ir roomes in the wall thereof, to the end that thereby the fiſh may 

& place for to hide ir ſelfe, and to auoide the great heate of the 
ſommer : prouided notwithſtanding that they be fo made as that the 
water which is in them may eaſily get out againe, 


The twelfth Chapter. 
What manner of wild fleſh is ta bepronided for the 
| furniſhing of the fl. 25 
Oo Ne great commendation belonging to inheritances is to haue 


wilde fleſh and fiſſi in the fieldes thereto belonging. As con- 
cerningche wilde fleſh, the walkes thereof are partly in the 
woodes, and partly in the warcens, of which we will ſpeake in tlieir 
lace: partly in the arable groundes and fallowes, as the great and 
ittle hare, the partridge, quaile, and larke : and part in the woode, as 
the hart, the lunde, the doe, and the wilde bore: and as concerning 
birds, the ſtot edoue, turtle, ſmall hen, plouer, and others: but to re- 
The wild gd turne to ourfiſhpoole; the wilde fleſh thereof (eſpecially of birdes) is 
of the ſiſbpoole. the ſwan, the heron; the woodcocke, ſnite, mallarde, teale, yoong 
wilde'duekes, the wilde gooſe and tlie bittor. eſides there are be- 
ing thereto as concerning beaſts, ſuchi as auncient writers laue 


- long | | 
wh, called double ſiued beats, that is to fay,fuchas liue either in or out of 


3 


fold life, che 


W 


rie. 

the water; the otter, the badger (which verih hach a ealie taile like 
fiſnes) che beauer, and the dormouſe; vntò Which we will adde the 
torteiſe, that daintie diſh for princes and great lords: albeit the moſt 
commendable of them, and which hath the beſt reliſh; and in moſt 

equeſt, is that which is called ehe wood torteiſ©, andmakethherbo- 
rough in the woods, thewcalth of Praun / alid Longo. ere ee 
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FFC 
O furniſh your fiſh pooles and feeding ſtewes, it is needfull that 

| — — — — 77; ace wherein you haue 

made them: for all ſorts of fiſhes do not feede alike in all manner of 

places: the ſtonie and rockie places do like well the fiſhes called ther- 
upon Saxatiles, or fiſhes liuing in ſtonie places, as the troute, pearch; 
loach, lumpe, mullet, and gu 5. In muckie and flimie places, the 
tench, bourbet, codfiſh, and eele, do delight to line. In grauellie and 
ſandie e gx ſalmon,the pike, and the barbel, do not much diſ- 
like to ue. Wherefore to the ende that we may ſpeake general: 
in regard of thetfiſh of pooles, pondes, or ditches (things common 
amongſt the inhabitants of Beaux, though they haue no ſuch ſtore of 

water as the people of Salongus, Percheron, Tourraigne; «Anion, or 

Manta) the molt common & which beſt ſtore and furniſh the ſame, | 

are the carpe and the barbell. Itis true that the pike is a good meat, Ce. 
eſpecially if he be kept in ſpringing waters, and into which there run- _ "* 
neth ſome riuer(as the poole of Nau, or Noxe,as allo that of Gounienx, 71, Wr. 
the two moſt naturall and greateſt pooles that are in all France, and Nyuz and 
ſuch as neuer drie vp) but in keeping of him there is this danger, Goovicux, 
namely, that he is a very tyrant amon A freſh water fiſh j eating 
and deuouring the {inall thereof, in ſuch ſort as that in fiſhing there is 
not a little one of that kinde caſt into the pooles againe, after they be 
once drawne out, hich yet is vſed in the little ones of all other kinds on 
beſides Theſimall ſiſn whichis called white; are the pearch,the mul- hie fit. 
let, che millers thombe, the cheuin, gudgeon, loch, menuiſe, andthe 
trout, albeit that the foremoſt are thoſe which are the moſt daintie, The tout. 
and chiefeſt in requeſt for ſicke and delicate folkes, but the trout is 
the princelieſt * moſt delicate diſh of all tho ret} which is neuer 
found but in running waters, or in great ſprings. The ſaknon- trout is 

a very daintie thing, and ſo hkewiſerhefleſh thereof is more faſt and 
red euen after the manner ofthe ſalmon, after whom he had his name 
gzuen. 88 ee eee. are of a mo and more ſlimie euch. 
meate, as is alſo the eele, wluch yet prooueth ſingular good in great Eile. 
pooles, and greatly . being taken inthat of eat anda 
| 19 3 the 


Tefl Bunte 


e wienes he reof are the eclepondes which laue 
bee made there by princes, and therefore that of 

Nine — — to be of greater account, beeauſe of the cauſey 
belonging thereunto: but — ate ſome which diſdaine the eating 
of ehe eele in re ſpett ofthe vnſauorines of hielt, and allo bicauſe 

The lamprey a (as ſome ſay ) ſhe coupleth with the ſnakes). r the mat 


Fele ponds, | 


venemons fiſh ter is, I finde het as good in a ſu ift runnin water; as either the lam- 


in the ſea. 


preie or lamperne , a-xenemous fiſhmcheſea), though when ſhe i is 
ſcoured and come vp into the — art become a good 
firme nouriſhwent, fave: that ic e and of hard dige- 
ſtion, how well ſoeuer it be dreſſed and 

Theexrre- he enerements of the poole (xwhithare Seen aftenthe manner 
ment:efrve of fh are the frogge and the erewle; the firſt u hereof being talen 


ole are the 
a and the in his ſeaſon, as when ſhe is not ingendring,butwell feſhrand liking, 


creu i ſſe. doth taſte like a little chicken: the other doth more load the ſtomacke | 


then — — and yetvnto the husbandman and farmer this is as a 
— rr lus familie, which on feſtiuall daies delight them- 

ofthem wich the long bow / e net, or with a lit 
ny maunde of — as alſo the little 6ſh with the ſhouenet, 


Sorts o of fiſhing A called a truble and line, for the fire, the tunnell and 
forbidden. baiteare . by all righe. — A 1 thy ere are e chicke 
eee Fs fot Ca 764 Fry 
T4 5 edi 5 Meese Cie, W 25 | 
8 Gabel That fiſh pootes mu#t be loobed v nta, ond the” | 
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TY.V.T andifyon — 5 to reape any prof! by your 6 poolesor 
BY ditches, you muſt haue care — W drie,cuery ſixyeere 


at the leaſt, and to dreſſe pa an taking away 


thereedes, bulruhesand broad — — lillies, and other wa- 
ter flowers, for theſe hinder the ſiſh that they cannot ſport thẽſelues, 
To bee wa and maketh them eate muddely and of a badtalt. Vo muſt likewiſe 
ter rate chaſe and drive away water rats or elſe takeſthem witli ſome 3 
8 allo tho otter and beauer, as inightio ſpoylers of che ſiſſ 
«bor fipoales theſe tino tirants are founde in greater numbe 
5 wild fowle, Our true and naturall countrie of Fraunee. Furth | 
haue care! that there be not much ſhooting in giinnes/at che! wilde 
Deen do haunt therein, bicauſe rc] 
oftentimes. Aganiechorearc other mrans 
etaking of ſack wild fleſh.:neitherss che erofſe-bow ſo dange- 
hw whether it be the tillerʒ or the bullet. It is true that the long- 
bow is the moſt ſingular of all, and perforiveth the action of killing as 
well as the turkiſh II Es th by.one wich 


7 


in Lurtaine,'then " | 


aſtopt⸗ 


the Co e fene. 
hath a good fighe, | "DER 


The greateſt charger , 
ad ries the waterſtops/fhices Lorin Sdh i 
made forthe recenitng of the warer during the time of 
alſo to rid it of mud and vnprofitable weedes, as being the N 
the water when it is not of any ſtrong eutrent, vers. Mg coniered 
asit were with earth: yea andth Cotte of dy ood freſh ſpring, yet 
they are the meanes of the ſtopping and e r ofthoſe ſpringes, 
and to cauſe them to diuert and turne theit courſes an other wa 
wheretore all good houſe-holders muſt be furniſhed with iron to 12 
paire the grates and flints and hard Kone for che” maintenance o the 


cauſey. 


vare: for to be alwaies takin yy and neuer adding any thing be] 
doch pull Jownethe greateſt heapes of ſtore.” Againe the g | 


wer is carefull and diligent alwaies 1 7 bis taking” 25 fiſh, to ca ch 5 


ſmall backe againe into the water, and not to Kill them out right 
he can auoid ic: It istrue that for further profit ind chrift, he vir to 
pticke about ſuch ditch or pond great plentie of wille 85 and ſo 
alſo doe plant the aller and elme, in the ſame place: for to gather fire- 
| woodof forthe houſehold: others againe doe plant the 5 — and p pop- 
ler tree, and euery one of theſe, according as It their grows 
belt diſpoſed to beare the one or the other. A 1 


The fifteenth Chapter. 
i; the 11 2 of fk 5 in their e 


e bet. 


T is WI certaine aa fiſhes abiding velit or Wente 
and running riuers, haue greater ſtore of bittaile, then choſe which 
are ſhut vp in pooles, ponds, ditches and ſtewes* for ſuch as haue 

their full ſcope of libertie in the ſea and ſtreames, doe alwaies meete 
with one reliefe or other brotight vnto thẽ by the ebutſe ofthe water, 
beñdes the ſmall {fiſhes which are the foode and ſuſtenance of the 
greater: but the otlier ſhut vpand inclofed in ſa , cannot goe 
foorth a hunting after any pray. It will be good therefore ſometimes. 
tocaſt them in of all ſorts of ſmall fiſh; the bowels and entrailes of 
grearfiſh; tender figges curdowne, cracker walnuts, ſoft ceruiſes boi- 
led, Freſh: cheeſe, lu Wer s of wheat bread, certaine fruits chopt ſmall, 
il 1755 offile Gſh andfüch ocher like dietwall: for & ehe fith be no 
fed and made fat with meat which the houſholder or farmer ſhal giue 
vnto them, when they ſtial be carried either to hall or market (for my 


TOY is that the good farmer ſhould m_ his profit of all things) 
* 


1 0 


Asroncerning the Pond aa Aches W fiſhes they muſt be 2 
often dreſſed, repleniſhed with new ſtore, anEFrefteſhed with ſmall 


— ends 
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treſh 
way, che 


Eaſt and contrarily: but before all things, fiſh 
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the eannes thereof 


aboutnoone : In the Prins time all 3 


york and moſt vnſit time of all other is the ſammer, eſpecially whiles 


he dog daies laſt, the heate whereof cauſeth che fiſſi to die, and con- 
ſtraineth it to berake it ſelfe to the bottome of the depthes: ſa that it 
you would fiſh in ſounner it muſt be in the night ſeaſon, In fiſhing 
i” ny to haue regard vnto the winde MY 701 e papa ye | 
oweth you muſt turne your nets taward the South winde, and the. 
Sourh windeblowing roward che north d bj as lar 
the weſterne winde bloweth, your nets muſt be turned tou ard the 
] ung mult be gone about 

in a calne time when there is not any tempe «wh EF | 
For to gather fiſh together into one place: Take penniroyall,ſa-. 


uorie, 


— 


* 


5 


the Countrie Farme. 649 © 
| yorie, organie, and marierom, of euery one the weight of three 2. gather the 
' french crownes, of the barke of the frankincenſe and mirrhe tree, of ſiſb together in- 
each one ounce: of ſweete cherries dryed and infuſed in good wine t one place, 
halfe a pound: of a hogs liuer roſted, of goats greaſe and garlike of ech 
a pound: ſtamp euery one by it ſelfe and after put thereto ſome fine 
uell, with this mixt together, you ſhall feede the fiſh for ſome 
wer or two before you caſt in your net, which when at ſuch time 
you haue caſt in, you ſhall therewith compaſſe the en about. 
To catch all ſortes of fiſhes : Take e uct, of burnt ſoſa- Tech alſorre 
mum, garlike, organic, thime, and dryed marierome of eueryone a 
ſufficient competent quantitie, ſtampe them with the crums of bread 
and wine, giuc of this compoſition tothe fiſh to eate. Or elle take 
kyeere cherries dried, and bray ing them, make pilles thereof rogiue 
vnto fiſhes : Or make ameate with vnquenched lyme, old cheeſe and 
rams ſuet, caſt this into the water and preſently you ſhal ſee the fiſh 
flote and lie ſtill vpon the water. Fiſhermen to catch ſinall iſh with. 
the line doe baite hookes with ſmall earth wormes : whereof the fiſh 
are very deſirous and greedie. Otherwiſe : Takeche Indian ſhell,cu- 
min, old cheeſe, flower of wheate,kneade them altogether with wine, 
make pilles thereof as great as ſinall peaſon, caſt them into the river, 
when the water ſhall be quiet and calme, al the fiſh that ſhall taſte of 
this confection as though they were drunke and beſotted, will run to 
the brinke of the riuer, and ſo as that you may take them vp with your 
hand: orelſe make a confection with the round roote of birthwort 
bruſed, or ſowes bread and vnquenched lime; caſt vpon the water 
ſome portion of this confection, the fiſhes will haſten vnto it preſent- 
ly, and hauing taſted thereof will die ſodainely. | OY 
| Totakeſinall fiſhes : Take the fleſh of a ſnaile without a taile, Te take ſmall 
and thereof make a baite, and put not on any more then one little Ms. 
ſnaile at a time: or elſe take the Jen blood of a calfe well pouned :. 
put it in à veſſell and ſo leaue it by the ſpace of ten daies: afterward. 
vſe it to make baites of. Otherwiſe: Take ſweete cherries dryed and 
bray them making pilles thereof, which you ſhall caſt vnto the fiſhes. 
Lake ſal ammoniac an ounce : onions, the weight of a french 1. m aud 
ctovne; of the fat of a calfe the e of fix crounes: make pilles teke torteiſes- 
| thercofafterthefaſhion of beanes, and offring them to torteiſes, they wh baute. 
nill come to the ſmell and ſo be taken. 
| For the cuttle fiſhes : Take the lees of ſtrong wine, and mixe Tocarch the 
them with oile, and caſting it into a place where you know that the ll fu. 
_ enttle hath caſt hir blacke and ſhadowing humour, ſhe will come to 
the place where the oile is, and ſo you may take hir. Or elſe rake ſal 
ammoniac two ounces, goates butter an ounce : ſtampe them all and. 
mac little ſoft loaues thereof: where with annnoint ſome kinde of 
carne, or little clothes that are not fringe d, for ſo it will come to =_ 
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that the cuttle will feede round about them, and not ſtir away, ſo that 
you may take them preſenth. n e 
To take loches: Take the bran of wheate two pound, of whole 
lentiles halfe a pound: mingle them togethet, and bray them witha 
ſufficient quantitie of ſalt brine: after, put thereto halle a pound of 
Seſamum, of which you mult caſt about youſome here & ſome there, 
for ſo ſoone as you haue caſt it fro you all the {mal fiſſi will haſten vnto 
it: and which is more they will flocke together into one place, though 
they be ſixe hundred paces off. Or elſe take neats blood, goats blood, 
ſheepes blood and {wines blood, and the dung which is in the ſmall 
[rv of a hog, thyme, organie, Aa? e. ſauorie, marierome, gar- 
cke, and the lees of wine, of each alike, of the greaſes of the ſame 
beaſtes, ſo much as you ſhall ſee to be inough, ſtampe euerie thing by 
it ſelfe: after mixe them together, and make pils thereof to caſt into 
the place whither you would haue the fiſh to flock, and that an hower 
before you caſt in your net. Otherwiſe : take the blood of a blacke 
goate and barlie flower, of cachalike, bray them both with the lungs 
of the goate cut very ſmall, make pils to vſe after the manner atore- 
ſaid. Otherwiſe; take garlicke halfe a pound, burnt ſeſamum as much, 
penniroyall, organie, thynie, marierome, ſauorie, and wilde ſtaueſ- 
acre, of each fower ounces, of barlie flower a pound, of the dough as 
much, and of the barke of frankincenſe tree two ounces; mingle all 
together with bran, and giue it vnto the fiſhes, 5 
To catch pearches: the pearch is not eaſily taken with nets, nei- 
. at the weyres, but rather with a proper baite, and that in a 
pudlie and troubled water: wherefore you mult make a baite with 
the liver of a goate, and baite your hooke therewith, Or elſe: take 
yellow butterflies, and cheeſe of goates milke, of each halfe an ounce, 
of opopanax,the waight of two French crow nes, of ſwines blood halfe 
an ounce, and of galbanum as much ;powne then all well and mingle 
them together, powring vpon them neate red wine, and make there- 


of ſuch little loaues, as you vſe to make perfumes into, and drie them 


in the ſhadow. | 4 
For to take ſalmons as well of the riuer as of the ſea : Take of the 


teſticles or ſtones of a cocke,one ounce, of pine apple kernels burned, 


two ounces, bray them both together till they conie to the forme of a 


powder. Otherwiſe : Take wilde rue ſeede, and the fat of a calfe, of 
each an ounce, of ſeſamum two ounces : ſtampe them all and make 
little loaues, which you ſhall vic. 4 


The trouts which are a kinde of falmon, are taken with the hand, 


hauing betaken themſelues into their holes, or with nets, or at weyres, 
and ſometime with the light of a candle. KY 
The gudgeon is taken with a hooke or tlie little net called a tru- 


ble. The carpe is taken with the net hooke or engines laid at Wogan 
ew 


, acc... 5. 
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| but ſhe oftentimes deceiueth the net, ſhoouing her head downe into 
the mud or mire, herein ſhe delighteth. 


The eud of the fourth boobę. 


THE FIFTH. BOOKE 
| OF THE COVNTRIE 
HOVSE. | 
Of arable grounds. 

The mealaring of lunds of what ſort or 

eagle .- wr. 
The firſt Chapter. 


Of the common meaſures whereby things 
are meaſured. . 


Otwithſtanding that the arte of meaſuring 
I grounds belongeth to the geometrieian more 
chen vnto husbandmen: and euen as chiefe 
A WII maſons and maſter builders, who ought to haue 
| the skill of meaſuring, doe not vouehſafe at any 
time to meaſure the workes and buildings 
5\ which they haue ſet vp and finiſhed, but leaue 
sr the ſame for ſueh as make profeſſion of meaſu- 
ring: ſo it mayſeeme that this is no dutie of the 
husbandmans, to meaſure out his grounds, but rather appertaining, 
and therefore to be expected of them vhich practiſe ſuch art and skil: 
notwithſtanding being defirous that the maſter of this our countrie 
facme ſhould not be ignorant of any thing, which may ſerue for the 
ttiching of his houſe & increaſe of his wealth, I haue thought it meet 
abdreaſonable before paſſe any furthervhtowy purpoſed diſcourſe 
of the tilling of corne ground, familiarlie to vnfolde certaine rules of 
meaſuring; very common with vs here in France, and wherewith the 
farmer in caſe of neteſſitie and for his commoditie way helpe him- 
bo tei $85 eb vartors * 93591 | ; 
A Tobegintherefora wich the matter; all grounds and lands, whe- ,;,,.-... 
ther they de uieadowes, vmeyardes, woods, iles of water, courts, gar- eee 
dens, corne groutid, places, fields and others whatfocuer are meaſured the kings mea- 
in France by the foote, fadome and pole. The foote according to the . 
kings meaſure containetl; throughout all France twelue inches: the 74, kings foota 
* inch 


| 

[| 

lub. 

| The dour. 

| The quarter, 
The fadomes 
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inch twelue lines, and cuerie line muſt be of equal length to the thick. 
nes of a barlic corne that is full and well fed. Atierce or third part of 
a foote is called a dour ; the fourth part is called a quarter. The fadom 
aud pole are meaſured by the foote, but how many feete the one and 
the other ſhould containe, there is not any ſo ſure and certaine a rule 
which holdeth through all France, as there is fot the foote, by reaſon 
ofthe variety of meaſures, and thoſe not in diuers countries of France 
onelie, as in Briteine, Normanilie, Gaſcoine, Poifton, and others: but alſo 
euen in places ſciruare within ſome one ifle cf France and ſtanding 
hard together, as may eaſily beſcene neere vnto Paris: in ſuch ſort as 
that the fadome of ſome countries, containeth ſix foote and eight in- 


ches; and the pole, twentie foote: elſewhere the fadome containeth 


ſeuen foste and fower inches, and 3 two and twentie foote: In 
manie places the fadome containeth ſi 
foote: In others againe the fadome containerh ſix foote fiue inches 


and halfe an inch or thereabout, and the pole nineteene foote and one 


dour which is fower inches, True it is that as the rule is certaine 
through all France, that a foote containeth twelue inches, ſo it is as 
ſure and inuiolable that a pole eontaineth three fadome : wherefore 
without ſtanding much vpon the fadome (which in truth is a meaſure 


more fit for maſons and carpenters, then for meaſurers of ground) for 


the well meaſuring of all ſortes of groundes, you muſt content your 
ſelfe with t:voprincipall meaſures the foote and the pole, not forget- 
ting or omitting your inches, quarters, and thirds which are partes of 
a foote. Which more is in as much as feete, fadomes, and poles are but 


ſmall meaſures, & ſuch as wherof might riſe as it were an infinit num- 


ber, or at the leaſt a very troubleſome number & ſuch a one, as the re- 
koning wherof could hardly be kept, eſpecially hen there is needof 
meaſuring a wood, meadowes, places, illes, arable ground and other 
places of great compaſle, beſides the foote, fadome and pole, there is 
vſed another mealure,which the Frenchmen call an Arpent, but of the 
people of Bu gundie and Champagnie and manie others Jaurnaur, de- 
rived from the Latine worde Iagerum, which containeth as much 
ground as two oxen or horſe coupled or yoked together can till in 
one day. The Normans call it an acre taken from the Romaine worde 

put one to another or 
multiplied together, as the poles doe tiſe of manie feete multiplied, 
It is verie true that euen as the pole doth not holde throughout all 
France one meaſure of feete: ſo neither doth the Arpent conſiſt in- 


. fallibly of one number of poles, but locke almoſt hom manie coun- 
tries there are, euen for ſomany differences of ſortes of arpents: and 


chat it is ſoz there are to be noted amongſt many other, fower ſortesof 
this meaſure called the arpent, as moſt accuſtomed to be vſed; The 


firſtis called the kings arpent, and it is vſed of men ordinarily * | 


xe foote, and the pole cighteen 
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the regen of woods, and it conſiſteth of two and twentie foote to 


the pole, twelue inches to the foote, and a hundred poles to the ar- 
pent. The ſecond is more common conſiſting of twentie foote for a 
pole, twelue inches for a foote, and a hundred poles for an arpent. The 
chird is rhe leaſt vſuall of all, it conſiſteth of nineteene foot and a third, 
which are fower inches in cuerie pole, twelue inches to a foote, and a 
hundred poles to an arpent. The fourth is oſt common of them all, 
conſiſting of eighteene foote for euerie pole, twelue inches for euerie 
foote, and a hundred poles for euerie arpent: becauſe of ſuch great 
diuerſities of me aſures of the arpent, the meaſurer ſhall not of neceſ- 
ſitie be put beſide the right performing of his worke, for before he 
begin to meaſure, he ſhall diligently and wiſely inquire ofthe meaſure 
holding by the cuſtome of the countrie, inthe place where be is called 
for to meaſure, Furthermore you muſt know thatthe arpent may be 
deuided into many partes, as the halfe arpent, a tierce, a fourth, a halfe 
fourth, a halfe tierce: all which containe euerie one according to his 
proportion, ſo much as the whole arpent containeth, 


The inflrument and perſon; required as neceſſarie to 
belpe to tal meaſure. 


The meaſurer muſt be prouided often or twelue arrowes, other- 
mile called little broches or prickes, bicauſe they are prickt downe in 


the earth, to guide the chaine, they are made of wood but harneſſed at 


the neather ende with a ſharpe pointed ende of iron, of length twWo 


foote, or thereabout: and of ſuch thicknes, all the ten or twelue togi 
ther, as that a bole of fifteene yeeres old, may eaſily hold them in his 
ſiſte. We haue ſaide that he muſt haue ſome ten or twelue: that is to 
faie ten, when the meaſurer doth vſe his geometricall ſtaffe in ſteede 
of one ſticke, or eleuen when he doth not vſe his ſtaffe. The ſeconde 
inſtrument very neceſſarily required for the meaſurer to meaſure aſ- 
ſuredly, that is to ſay, not to faile in his feet and poles, and in the num- 
ber of them is the Richard chaine made of iron, rather then of coard, 
bicauſe coarde is apt to ſtreteh, not keeping his exact length con- 
ely at all times, 5 ſufficient ſtrong and thicke, diſtinguiſhed and 
diuided by round buckles or mailes at the ende of every foote, to the 
end it may be folded vp togither the more eaſilie into one: it inuſt be 
of the length of a pole, according to the cuſtome of meaſuring in 
France, or of ewo or three poles, more or leſſe, according to the aduiſe 
of the meaſurer, and cuſtome of the countrie, and haue in the ende of 
euery length a ring, or rounde hoope, ſo wide and great, as that the 
mule finger either of the meaſuret᷑ or of his aſſiſtant may freely goe 
through it, without any manner of force or violence vſed. Beſides, the 
ſaide eliaine; muſt Gta man be ſo diſpoſed ) be marked by tlie Ways 
"8 that 
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that is to ſay) intotierces and fourths, with ſome mailes differing 

om the mailes ofthe chaine, by them the better to know the tierces 
and fourths. And as forthe meaſurer hee muſt haue three or fower 
foote length of chaine to reſerue vnto himſelfe about his ſpade, or 
in ſome little bagge of leather, that fo (if neede be) he may lengthen 
the chaine, or elſe helpe to make it againe, if in caſe it ſhoulde breake. 
In the figure or pictutvcllow ing you may ſee the ſhafts in a bundle 
by che mlelues, and the chaine gathered vp togither by it ſelfe. 


pos - == 
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he principall inſtrument for the meaſurer well and aſſurediy to 


finde out the forme of the earth which he muſt meaſure (whether it be 
ſquare, or ſome what long, or of any ſuch other forme: for to judge of 
and diſcerne the length and bredth thereof: for to reduce all forts of 
earth, and of whatſocuer forme they be into a ſquare; and to order 
and begin his meaſuring wel) is the ſquire, which is an inſtrment made 
ofiron, or molten mettall, or of common woode, or of braſill, ſquared 
ot round, diuided iuſtly and equally into eight portions , hauing the 
forme of direct lines, and thoſe ſuch fine and ſinall ones, as olfblie 
may be; for the thinner and finer that they are, ſo much the ſurer 
they will be. This ſquire muſt haue in the midſt a round, in manner of 
a fing, re aſonablie thicke; bored in the length thereof cleane through 
with eight holes, without which the ſaide inſtrument woulde be alto- 

her vaprofirable, By thoſe lights or holes the meaſurer ſhall make 


is ſight,by winking on the one eie, to diſcerne the length & bredth, 


and all other forme of the groundes Which hee muſt meaſure, There 
muſt alſo be on high iuſt in che midſt ofthe round of this ſquire a hole, 
for to re ceiue the meaſurers ſtaffe, whereof we will ſpeake by and by, 


that ſo it may beare vp the ſaide ſquire, and raiſe it on ſuch a height as 


ſhall be nee dfull for the meaſurer, to take the viewe and fight, of the 
ground fielie and 2 It will be good alſo, though not much 
nece ſlarie, that there were a diall ſer vpon this round, to diſcerne the 


. 


ſtandeth. 


out, reaſonablie thicke fo as it may well be carried and held in your 
ind, having the end dow nward, ſnarpe and ſhod with aſharpe point 


tle hinge after the faſhion of a vice aboue, and in the end thereofalit- 
tle hoope to re ceiue and holde faſt the ſquire ſer thereupon, that ſo it 
ay not mooue, tremble or ſhake with the winde, yea though it be a 
eat and violent winde that blowtth, whiles the ge ometrician is in 


vichlengrhs of fete, halfe feete,fourthee and tierces of poles, 
In this figure you ſee the ſquire and the ſtaffe each of them by 
themſelaes, ſex a 1 * £ rY 


? 
20; \.4 | 4 


houres of the day if neede be: and to knowe in what part the ſouth 


iron, made very hard and thicke,orelſe of copper, and hauing a lit- 


o his buſines. The ſtaffe muſt be marked out all along 


; 


g 


The ſtaffe that beareth vp che ſquire „is called the geometricall The Geomerri- 
ſtaffe, which muſt be of woode, very 3 foote long or there- cal faffe. 


: 
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The Geometrician mult likewiſe haue in readines two ſortes of 


2 tables, the one of late, reaſonablie thicke , with a pen faſtned 


to the ſame at the end of a little ſtring, and it muſt be likewiſe of {late, 
that ſo it may not cut the ſaide tables too deepe in when he writethvp 
his accounts therein with it. The other little paire of tables ſhall be of 
boxe, or other ſuch like matter, like vnto thoſe which are brought out 
of Germanic, hauing a copper pen, which the ſaid Geometrician ſhall 
vic for the ſetting downe in writing: the lying, buttings, aud contents 
of the ſaid pee ceof ground which he hath meaſured. 

| He 


* 


into che earth che ten or twelue ſhaftes: and tlie partie whoſe ground 


* n 


chen psd 37 
e 


downe 


is meaſured,orſome one for him;rhatcan laie and point out vnto the 
Geometrician the boundes and limits of the ſaide peece of 8 
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[This eh of grounds ( being chusſured wink al the foreſaide 
bene ſeruing for che meaſuring of ground, andhaninglikewae 
the directions and aſliſtanee of others, (as hathibeone ſardt) to helpe 
him about his worke)inuſt diligently inquire of the manner; faſhion, 
and cuſtome of meaſuring in —ç loved of hat length his cliaine 
muſt be, how / many poles are contained in an arpe d in that councty, 
and how ee foote are to goe to euety F 
before )almoſt ouery eountrie hath his ſeueru | 
bebeing well inſtroQed and taught in tlie — aui limits of 
the pee ce of grounde which he woulde meaſure, he muſtlay aſiue, or 
elſe at the leaſt truſſo vp his cloake very cloſe, and place himſelfe at 
one of the ends of the plot of grounde, woode,or ory 60 om his 
ſhaftesall of them vnder his girdle on the left ſide, and his ſquir 
ging by a betle crooke at his girdle on tho right fide: . — 
downe his geomerricall ſtaffe, making firandfaite hi vnto the 
end therect, and to aſligne for his ——— wich hee 
bad made faſt vnto the eft ſide at his girdle, vnto that —. where as 


10 fixed the licrle tinge, afterwwarde Rouping with lns head; to take his 


— viewe by utting che one eie, ouertij wart and within the 
es or lights of che ſaide ſquire the forme ʒ and firſt clic len by one 
ſile of the want, +> afterward the bredth by che orherſide- of the ſaide 
e (without ſtirring or mooving ofthe ſquire at all from out of his 
from aboue the ſfaffe) of the peece of grounde ak he: woulde 
meaſure: Lx is true that he ſhall neede neither ſtaffe nor ſquire if che 
peece of grounde 3 dare, or of a ſmall tom paſſe, bicauſe — with- 
our any ſuch ſquir ſice-ſhall bee able -ro-diſcerne'theforme of the 
= 0s — caſes he ſhall onely vſe the helpe of his ſhaftes, 
which he ſhall vnto his afhſtanr; and of the chaine, the one ende 
vhere of ho ſhall hold lienſelfe, and giue the other vnto his aſliſtant, 
vhich ſnall go before to ſticke June the ſhafes at each ende of the 
eine, both of them lierein applying tliemſelues to the ſame purpoſe 
aike. The aſſiſtant ſhallg . firſt he ſhall holde in his left 
hand the ten ſhafts — leauing the eleuenth with the maſter 
maler to faſten downe inthe place where he ſhall begin his mea- 

1 Vy 1 ſuring 


bb bachatchs AA ein 3 
2 b Gone ofthe ends of the 


| — in = echt, 
reached him) with his ri robe endeof the chaine as it is 
' ſtretched roger at length: the ſai, dwakter meaſurer ſhall follow him, 
and hallrakevpcheſhakrohichhioallRanchach ſee downe into the 
earth, thenthe aſſiſtant ſhall proceed and goon, alwaies carying the 
chaine with him, and faſtning the end of the chaine which he carrieth 
with one of his ſhafts thruſt dow ne into the earth, and this ſhaft the 


maſter meaſurer al /aies comming after ſhall take vp , and both of 
them ſlrall continue and holde on this courſe, the one to put donne 
the ſhafts, and the other totake tliem vp, vntill ſuch time as the chiefe 


meaſurer haue gathered to himſelfe all the tenne or twelue ſhaftes 
which will be ſo many or ſo many poles. This done, both of them ſhal 
go vntotwo other endes of the ſaide peece of ground, and ſhall do in 
didi at che fiſt, where when as the meaſurer hat 
meaſurei tlie length of one ſide, hee ſhall meaſure the one breadth, 
leauing the length of the other ſide, and the other bredth, having 
found out by bis ſquire that the pee ee of ground is ſquare, if ratherfor 
his one aſſurance and contentment. of the owner hee thinke it not 
meete to meaſiire the tw a lengths by then. ſelues, and che two uide- 
neſſes by themſalues. Whereupon it vill come to paſſe that it the 
peece or wood(foran example) containe from the one end 
to the other on all ſides tenne poles, multiplying the one fide by the 
other, that is to ſay, ten by ten, they ſhall haue the totalbſumme of the 
poles of e which will : poles, hicli is one ar- 
pent: on the meaſurer ſhall conclude that the place 
doch contain ah arpent;; Againe, if in caſe that the place were of 
greater bredth and lengtlithen ten poles ſquare, they ſhall holde on 
che it meaſuring;and paſſe from one end to the other, accounting that 
which ſhall —— that they ine aſure into hundreds 
of poles, and ſo into arpenits; Se he ere the taſie way . 
ring ol lande, des, and otlier places of ſmall compaſſe 
wherein there is no great neede df any ſquire a but and — —— 
lande, uoade, or other ſuelyplace be of great cumpaſſa and content:, 
and yet notwithſtanding lying ſtraight on euoty ſicbe, as of five: or fixe 


hundred arpents or norte; ap tbr mcaſuret upon to vſe the 

helpe of bis Cquire,-wherefore|be ſhall pitch diane his geomerncall | 

— at one of che ends ee e e ee ſquire to 
top of the end of his kaffe, an vie y /e cht other ende of the 


Fa througlithe holes or eral 3 if lus ſight and 
de of che hes will COON which it will not, then * 
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of longer diftance, ſo as that, one, neters alone 
woulde not bee ſufficient, e ere 
be able e 5 5 855 diſcerne. The eee or manie 
they will ſerue x che weaſurer better ang 

ece; being thereb n Lad | 


n nay make 
re nes, as that the meaſurer and his afliſtant may ea 2 | 
md if this be a woode of great timber trees, and uf a gr 
and reach, Nen e. ſerue for diamete dure be 
Hebei en andre ditmere 7 

ece of attained, the meaſurer ſhall gi 
ale an 4 e d ket epe ftillthe eleventh; orin pla ; 

' icallſtalfe 5 as we haue ſaide before) 10 hal. 100 c 

endes of the chaine with the great of his right h; 

is aſſiſtant ſhall holde the other ende in right hande, and the 
enne ſhaftes altogither in the left, to itch downe one at the end 


ofeuerie chaines length, as wee haue ſaide before. Inthisfigure you 


e oe bowe this meaſurer and N 
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How to reduce all ſorts of ground into a ſquare for the 
better meaſuring of 1. 


But as all grounds are not of one forme and faſhion : ſois it not 
poſſible that one manner of meaſuring ſhoulde ſerue to finde out the 
quantitie of euery peece: and therefore to * generally, all pla- 
ces and grounds are either ſquare or longer then they be broad, and 
then they are called ſomewhat longer then broade , but ſtretching 


right out or vnequall both in length and bredth, and then they be 5 
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. the Countrie Farm. 661 
ed ſomwhat long and ending like a horne, or in the forme ofa wedge, 
that is to ſay, a like long, but of an vnequall bredth; or of an equall 
triangle, or of an vnequall triangle; or rounde, or halfe rounde, or of 
the faiſhon of a bowe, or conſiſting of many cornets, or of many fa- 
ſhions mixt togither, or they are inclaſed one within another: for the 
ſure meaſuring of al which places, you muſt reduee them into a ſquare, 
which is as Palicletus his rule for the well meaſuring of all groundes 
and places: the meaſure of ſquare is very eaſie as we haue fade, that 
v to lay, like number of poles on euerie ſide, which conſiſteth oftenne 
zoles to a French arpent, which number being multiplied with it 
elfe, which is ten by ten, make the whole ſome of poles, whereof an 
arpent conſiſteth, which are a hundred poles, and euery pole con- 
hiting of eighteene foote. | 


each ſide of bredth likewiſe equall, which is called Balongue droit, for 


what number of poles are in the length, and howe many likewiſe in 
the bredth, and to multiplie the length by the bredth, that is, the 
poles ofthe length, by the poles of the bredth: as for example, if the 
mealurer haue found in the equall length of a ground fiue and twen- 
tie poles, and in the equall bredth of the ſame ground fowre poles, he 
ſhall multiplie ſiue = twentie by fowre, and ſhall ſaie fowretimes 
five and twentie are a hundred: this ground then by this multiplicati- 
on is founde to conteine a hundred poles, and ſo by conſequent an ar- 
pent, at a hundred poles to an arpent, and eigliteene foote to a pole, 
and ſo in like manner as the length is more or leſſe. Likewiſe the 
bredth being leſſe or greater, that the number ofthe length & bredth 
be multiplied togicher, hether it be leſſe or amount tomorethen an 
atpent, he ſhall make his accounts and reckoning to fall ptoportiona- 
blie, according to the greater or leſſe numiber ctpoles, aſwell of the 
length as of the bredth: as for example; if the meaſurer haue founde 
inthe length ofa grounde ſeauen and thirtie poles and a halfe, and in 
bredth one pole, he ſhall multiplie thirtie ſeauen poles and a halfe by 
one, and ſhall ſaie that this grounde containeth thirtie ſeaven poles 
ad a halfe, wluch is a quarter and a halfe of an arpent, at a hundred 
pdles to an arpent, and eighteene foote to euerie pole: by the ſame 
meanes if the grounde be ſeauente ene pole long, and two pole and 
fixe foote broad in multiplying ſeauenteene pole by two pole and 
ſixe feete, he ſhall finde a quarter and a halfe, two pole, three foote 
of an arpent: after a hundred pole to an arpent, and eightcene foote 
ta a pole. 22 


Vv 3 


| Iftheground be founde by meaſuring to be vnequall and vnlike, I ground yne- 


| If then the earth be found by the meaſuring of the Geometrician, Sonde that 
to be more long then broad, and yet hauing each long fide equall, and are moro long 

| then brode, and 
the bringing ofthis forme into a ſquare , you muſt remember ( orelſe per ef equall 


„ Orme i 8 elſe J 
laue it ſer downe in writing tables for the better remembrance ) ength and 


equall bredth on 
ewerie ide. 
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all end vn. as well in the length »fche one fide to the other, as in the bredth of 
ligen al des, the one end to the other; you mult remember, or for your better re. 
called Ralague membrance ſet downe in writing tables, the vnequall numbers of the 
OO two ſides, as alſo thoſe ofthe two endes, and afterwarde to reduce the 
faſhion of | . R. g 
* two vnequall lengthes, as alſo the bredthes, into an equalitie, in the 
end multiply ing the equal length by the bredth likewiſe made equal; 
as for example, if one ofthe broad ends of the ſaide grounde do con- 
taine fowre poles, and the other two poles onely, and the one of the 
ſides of length conteine ſixteene poles, and the other tenne poles, to 
bring and reduce the thing into a ſquare, you muſt take of the two 
oles by which one of the broad endes is broader then the other, the 
halfe that is to ſay, one pole, and put it to the two poles of the othet 
end, and thus 1 end will eonteine his three poles a peece equallic, . 
And of the ſix poles herein the one of the ſides doth exceede the 
other in length, to take alſo the halfe which is three pole, and to put 
them tothe ten, fo each of the ſides will bee thirteene pole a peece: 
then afterward to take the number of one bredth (made equall with 
the other, as we haue ſaide) which is three pole, for to mulciplie one 
length (made equall like wiſe with the other as We haue faide ) which 
is thirteene pole, and to account that three times thirte ene are thir- 
tie nine: ſo there will be thirtie nine pole, vhieh make a quarter and 
a halfe, one pole and a halfe, of an arpent, according to a hundred 
pole to an arpent, and eighteene foote to cuery pole: ſo then you 
mult follow this rule in euery thing that is halangue cornue, that is, fu- 
ſhioned after the manner ofa horne: that is, that the fide and ende 
which are of greateſt contents, do he lpe and {iecour the other which 
are the leſſer: in yeelding of their owne ſo much vnto them as may 
make ſide equall with ſide, and end with end. 
Greand faſhia. If the ground be faſhioned like vnto a wedge, that is to ſay, equal- 
ned likg wnto @ y long on both ſides, but hauing one ende broader then another: as 
wedg. rexample, twentie pole long, and ſeauen pole broade at the one 
end, and bo three at the other, then you mult gather the two bredths 
togither,which will make ten pole, to take the halfe of them wall be 
fiue,to multiplie the length withall, inthe dooing whereof. you muſt 
count five times twentie, and the ſumme will riſe in all to a hundred 
pole, which make one arpent, after a hundred pole to an arpent, and 
eighteene foote to euery 3 : 1 | 
If the ground ſhould be triangled, hauing three ſides equall, you 
muſt followthis courſe, which is to learne out how manie poles there 
are in euerie ſide, and then to multiplie the number of the one fide b 
the halte of the number on the ſame or another fide; and that u hic 
ariſeth of ſuch multiplication, will be the whole eontents of rhe poles 
of that field: as ſuppoſe an equall triangled field, having ten pole on 
each ſide, Iwill multiplie the number of the one fide by the halt pun 


ber 


e gromnd lying 
triangle -Wiſe. 
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| the Countrie Farme. cz 
ber of one of the other ſides, that is to ſay ten by ſiue, which is fiftie 
pole,and containe halfe an arpent, ata hundred polesto an _— 
and eighteenefoote to euerie pole, and twelue inches to euerie foote. 
If the ground haue the faſhion of an oxe head, that is to ſaie, be f ground con- 
caſt into to triangles equally ioyned together, and that euerie fide fg of two 
for example ſake ) containe twenty poles, I will mulriply the number 1. 
of the one ſide by the number of the other ſide, that is ta fate twentie 
by twentie, and will ſay that twentie times twentie poles are fower 
hundred poles, and that fower hundred poles arc fower arpents: ata 
hundred poles to an arpent, eighteene foote to a pole, and twelue in- . 
ches to a foote. * e ; 
I the ground ſhould proue round like a circle, youmuſt deuide & ground that 
the ſame round into two diameters, which make fower equall quar- # circelaror 
ters: then you muſt know the number of the poles of euerie quarter, . 


| #kerward to multiplie them will be the ſumme of the whole rounde 


ompaſſe of the ground: for example, euerie quarter of the rounde 
h containe twentie poles, we will multiplie twentie by twentie, 

and ſo we ſhall finde fower hundred late make fower arpents 
which this round ſhall containe: at a hundred pole to an arpent,cigh- 
teene foote to a pole, and twelue inches to afoote. | 

If the ground be of a mixt ſort hauing many formes & ſhapes, the I ound con- 
beſt will be by the means of the ſquire to reduce them all into ſquares, {fig f manie 
and then to finde out the number of poles in them, and to put the ſaid formes and 
numbers together. And, if in reducing & bringing of them into fower /* — 
ſquared formes you borrow ſomething, you muſt reſtore the number 1 
which you haue borrowed in the totall number which you haue ga- 
3 by this meanes you ſhall haue the perfect number of your 

found, : | 
y If your ground be intangled within ſome other peece of ground, An inc!eſedor 
you muſt meaſurealltogerher, and afterward taking awate the inclo- ih"; 
ell part, and putting the one aſunder from the other, you muſt me a- ; 
lure your one by wlelfe, ; 

| Thus haue we briefly ſet downe that which is to be knowen ofthe 
husbandman, concerning the skill of meaſuring of lands and whatſo- 
euer groundes : if he happen vpon any peece of meaſuring worke 
which is of greater importance, he mult haue recourſe vnto the pro- 


feſſed skilfull in meaſuring. 8 \ 


£ The ſecond Chapter. ; 
| What manner of tiling of arable ground: ſhall be 

= intreated of in this booke. : 

S it is ordinarily ſeene that the complexions of people dwel- 

ling in the ſeuerall prouinces of one great region and countrie 

doe differ one from another according to the aire, or aſpectof 

| . the 


the ſunne which is called the climate that they dwell in: fo in like 
manner one may ſee the nature and fertilnes of arable groundes to 
ingender and bring torch divers complexions and forts of ordering of 
the ſame more in one place then in another, according as the ground 
ſhall be moiſt and glib, grauellie conſiſting of fullers clay, brickie, ſto. 
nie, or free and well natured : which thing did neceſſarily compell our 
predeceſſors inhabitants of this country to alter and change the man- 
nerof tilling, as alſo the faſhion of the ployghes in France and the 
confines of the fame, as the high and baſe countrie of Beaux, the coun- 
trie of Normandie and the confines thereof, Sangterre, Berrie and pi. 
cardie in like manner high and baſe Brie, Champagne, Bur gong ne, Ni- 
uernois, Bourbonnois, Rotelois, Foreſt, Lyennois, Breſſe, Sauoye and againe 
in the countrie of ¶Muuergne, Languedoc, Solongue, (where there grow- 
eth no corne but rie) Boraelais, Rothelais, Landomois, Baſadots, and ge- 
nerally throughout all the countrie of Languedoc, euen vnto Gaſ- 
pine, Biſcay and Rearne,and not to leaue out Prowence and Bretaigne, 
oleh ſome call Gallo and Tonnant, To be ſhort, beyond the countrie 
of Mayne, Touraine,Poifton, Le Perche, and Conte d Anion, which are as 
it were the lands of promiſe, in our countries of France, | 
Of all theſe ſortes of tilling of arable ground we haue purpoſed 

to intreat hereafter in ſhort and eaſie manner, and that in regarde 
onely of the husbandrie of the true and naturall France, which we.yn- 
derſtand to containe all u hatſoeuer is incloſed within the bounds and 
circuits of the riuers of Oyſe, Marne, and Seyne: and our purpoſe is 
notwithſtanding this to make the husbandrie thereof as a patterne for 
all other faſhions and forts of tillage vſed in other countries, as well 
neere as thoſe which are further off: and yet not of any others then 
thoſe which are within the dominion of France (for of forraine coun- 
tries I take no care) as Beaux. Salongne, Anion, le Mayne, Berrie, Poiſtou, 
Aunergne, Brie, Champagne, Pic andie, Bourgongne, Normandie, Lyonnois, 
Foreſt, Breſſe, Daupbinye, Sauoie, Prouence, and the bordering countries, 
which are the moſt fruitfull of all the countries of France. 


The third Chapter. 
Of the nature and conditions of the arable 


gromud in France. 


prehendeth and containeth the confines called alſo French, 
and reacheth vnto the countrie of Sangrerre, and to be briefe, 
which coinpaſſeth all u hatſoeuer Seyne doth onerflow, euen to theri- 
ner Oyſe both of the one (ide and of the other, coaſting my the riuers 


N OW as concerning the husbandrie of France (which com- 


of Marne and Aube) it is certaine that it is 1 ſtrong and toilſome, 
as alſo tlie earth is found to be well natured, eaſie to fan 
5 ; ying 
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lying high when the fallowes come to be plougbed vp, hauing few 
| ſtones,and by conſequent, bearing great ſore of fruit. Againe it bea- 
reth pure wheate that noble graine for the making of bread and ſu- 
ſtaining of mankinde, if ſo be we will but giue that which is due vnto 
Gonneſſe. Lonnres, Poiſſy, Dampmartin and vnto Sarcelles and vnder 
Eſcouan, and Luſarche. In which countries a couple of horſe of the 
price of a hundred or fix ſcore crownes apeece or abouedoe runne 
through their worke and husbandrie, wirhout being either called or 
cried ypon, and they doe but a eertaine taske by the wy, ſceing they 
cannot endure great heate or raine, ſtrong windes or froſtes, being as 
loftily and brauely kept as the courſer or light horſe is in the ſtahles 
of princes, It is true that all their ground in France is nbt altogetler 
alike: for in ſome countries you ſhall finde it much conliſting ofa pot- 
ters clay and grauellie : in other countries marſhie, moiſt, ſtonie, flin- 
tie, barren and vninhabited, hillte, full of wildes, ouergrowne with 
ruſhes and broomes, which and if a man would till for to bring foorth 
corne, he muſt inrich and make the better, by ſuch meanes as I haue 
declared in the firſt booke, | 


| The fourth Chapter, | 
te What ſpace and largenes arable grounds © 
| | would haue. 


Fyou deſire that your corne grounds ſhould be faire to ſiglit, make 
|: goodlie ſhew, be eaſie to be tilled and beare plentifully, part 
them into manie peeces caſt fower ſquare, and let neuer a one of 
them exceede in the length of fortie poles, nor yet be leſſe then thirtie 
or fiue and twentie: and, if the ineonuementnes of the place will not 
ſuffer you to caſt them into ſquares, then make them ſome what more 
long, but yet not exceeding the foreſaid fortie poles in length: for 
beſides infinite other commodities and pleaſures accompanying ſhort 
fields and ſuch as are not of large reach, this is one verie ſpeciall pro- 
fit, namely that oxen and horſe doe labour there with leſſe trauell and 
weariſomnes, in as much as they doe not one cheere vp themſelues 
and take rheir breath being at the end of the furrow, but alſo for that 
the ploughman- cleanſeth and freeth his plough of the earth where- 


nich it is / oont to be laden, as then alſo carry ing them about to enter 


vpon a new furrow : cauſe your ground if pothbly it may be, to lie 
leuell and even, for beſides the pleaſure ofſeeing from the one end to 
the other, they will alſo be the more eaſie to be plowed, dunged and 
ſowen: let tlem be ditched round about, or at the leaſt on the ſides, as 
well to draine away raine water or other if any ſhould ſtand there, as 
for to cut off the trade waies of paſſengers, Plant not within nor about 
your corne grounds any trees, * feare of the ſhadow, knowing _ 

| | | redly 


* 


The firſt ca- 


ring of ground, ground ſveuer you can name them to be, it behooueth that at the firtt 


after it hath 
laien fallow, 


Putilled 
ground . 
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what manner 
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666. T he fifth Booke of 

redly that the more that corne is ſhadowed, the further off it is from 
being comforted and reioiced by the ſun, as alſo from hauing the Juſt 
(which is wont te lie much pon it) blowne off by the windes, and 
likewiſe from being delivered from {ncw, fogs and tempeſtes often- 
times a heauie burthen vpon the backe thereof. And yet put caſe that 
for your pleaſure you would plant ſome trees thereabour, then let 
them be no other but willowes, or ſuch he, that may beare no great 
head to make ſhadow: and therefore let neuer come nie thereto ei- 
ther the poplar or aſpe, or aller, whoſe ſhadow is not onely dangetous 
and hurtfull vnto the corne ground, but which is more, with their 
great, thicke and great ſtore of rootes, they draw vnto them the beſt 
iuice, wy ſucke vp the fat of the earth, and ſo ſteale away the beſt 

be . 


from the {cede that is ſowen. 


The fifth Chapter. 
How ofi corne ground muft be eared ox 


plowed oner. | — 


HAT. I may therefore briefly declare vnto you the tilling of 

. grounds for graine and pulſe, vnderſtand in generall, that the 
earings of arable grounds are diuers, a. to the places 

and ſcituations of the ſaid grounds, as we haue alreadie alleaged. But 

how ſoeuer the caſe ſtand in that point, and in hat plat or peece of 


earing which is giuen them after they haue reſted and laine fallow, 
that you cleanſe them well from ſtones all ouer with rakes, and that 
at the paines and trauell of ſome yong boies or girles that can doe 
little or nothing elſe, or otherwiſe by others ; for the earth of it owne 
nature lying vntilled, begetteth nothing but ſtones, and ſtrong and 
vnprofitable weedes, as thoſe which are the reliques of the dung now 

y digeſted, and changed by a heate exalted vnto the fifth 


degree. And we neede not woke any doubt of it, but that euen good 


kinde ground, when it ſhould not bring forth any thing but mu- 
pimpernell, mercurie, chiltles of all ſortes, 


ſtard ſeede, cou le 
danewoort, 2 


ppie, wilde oates, veruaine, blew bot- 
tles, axfetch, or ſuch other — able weedes, without forget- 


ting of cockle and darnell, and that which is called reftharrgyy, or at 
the leaſt ſome fumitorie and henbane; yet it will be doing of ſome 
thing more: as namely, thoſe which grow out of it of lues, as 
ſtinking mathweed,kexes,rupturewort(thele be reclaimed grounds) 
and the herbe called Chamepytis, as I haue ſometimes ſeene in thoſe 
countries which un ee truly containe France, For the diſtin- 
guiſhing of theſe herbes, the thiſtles ſnew the heate of the ground, as 
their aromaticall and odoriferous rootes may teſtifie ; the "a 
| wilde 


, 
- . 
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wilde ſinallage and fumitorie grow of putrefaction: the bindeweede 
both great and ſmall, doe proceede partly of drinefle, partly of the 
alteration of the humour: nightſhade the great and ſmall doe ſpring 
vp of the cold part of the earth, which they drawe from the humour 
thereof; mercurie of both ſorts, e iebrigbt alſo of two or thtee differing 

flo wers, the ſinall ſorrell red vnderneath, and the three ſorts of plan- 
taine doe hold of cold or temperate ground: but the garden and wa- 
ter ere ſſes, rockets, u ilde muſtard ſeede, as alſo the two ſortes of water 
parlley haue differing natures and are more hot, according to the hu- 
mour which they confeſſe to participate, in re ſpect of the it propertie: 
To be ſliort, theſe are certaine dalliances and ſports of nature, which Natere i ne- 
(though ſhe ſhoulde neuer be husbanded in the earth) woulde (not- ver idle. 


withſtanding)yet neuer abide idle, or without doing ſome thing. It is 


true that the conchgrafſe and that which is called reſt-harrow make 


ſhe to be more ſtanding tenants, then veruaine or male knot- 
graſſe, for they will not away, except the plough and culter their ty- 


rannous commanders do come. To conclude, theſe latter herbes be- 


ing cut and rooted out by oft and deepe ploughing, mult afterwarde 
(eſpecially the thiſtles) be thyacked and beaten ſmall before the firſt 
raine, that ſo there may nothing of them (yea, no more then of an ad- 
det) remaine aliue to Lined or increaſe any thing againe; for their 


* 


nature is ſo ſoone as they receiue a little moiſture to faſten and claſpe 


themſe lues fo cloſe to the {lune of the earth, as that they will thereby 


againe ſo enter new poſſeſſion, that witlin a thort time after they wil 

become ſtrong inough to ſtrangle their mother. Let vs therfore con- The firſt ce. 
clude , that the earings of the arable grounde are to clenſe it from ring. 
ſtones and weedes, to manure it, to ſpread and caſt abroad the dung 

or warle, to plow it after the manner ofthe firſt earing, to furrowe or 

ditch it, to clod it with a rowler or board to couer it: then after ſome The ſecond. 
time when che raine hath fallen vpon it to plough it for the ſeconde 

eating, Which of ancient men is called ſtirring of it; and this can- 

not be done without laying it in furrowes: and the thirde =} The third, 


is er it for ſeede time, to ſowe, harrow,and pull vp weeds, which 


boundance of raine; and too much rankenes ofthe earth, doe 
ouetgrom and enter coõons with the new ſhot corne. And laſtlie 
to moe and lay it bare and naked; to ſheare or cut it dow ne, to 
ſheaue it and to gather it in. 19/0 eee bee 


The ſixth Chapter. 


Fe 


„ : 
1 " 5 


Ak earefull and diligentplowman, long time before he be to 
begin to eare lus ground, thall take good heede and ſee, that 

all lus tooles and inplements, for to be vſed in plowing _ 
nal i g 
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be ready and well appointed, that ſo he may haue them for his vſe 
when neede ſhall be: as namely a waggon or two according to the 
eatnes of the farme, and thoſe of a reaſonable good big ſize and 
andſome to handle,wellfurniſhed with wheeles,which mult be fige- 
ly bound and nailed: and of a good height but more behinde then 
before: one or to carres; which may be made longer or ſhorter, ae- 
cording as the matter which ſhall be laid vpon them ſhall require; 
one light and ſwift cart, the bodie laid with plankes and ſufficient 
ſtrong to beate corne, wine, wood, ſtones, and other matters that are 
of great weighe: a plough furniſhed with: a ſharpe culter and other 
partes: tumbrilsto carrie his dung out into his grounds, wheelebar- 
rowes and dung pots to lade and carrie out dung in: ſtrgng and tour 
forkes to load and lay vpon heapes the corne ſheaues: pickaxes to 
breake ſmall the thicke clods, the rowler to breake the little clods: 
rakes, pickaxes, and mattockes or other inſtruments to plucke 
weedesthat are ſtrong and vnprofitable : harrowes and rakes wk 
iron or woodden teeth, to couer the ſeede with earth; ſickles to ſheare 
or cut done harueſt: flailes to threſh the corne: fannes and ſie ues to 
make eleane the good corue, and to ſeparate it from the chaffe, duſt, 
and other filth, | 11 


The ſeuenth Chapter. | 

To elranſe arable ground of tower, weeder,and ſtubble, . 
| tte firitworks tobe done onto © 

| ' "wheat ground, 4 


Ve to ſpeake more particularly of the dreſſing and earing of 
B arable grounds that — — — s that is rok 

&- with rie corne, niallin, ſome kind of barlie, Turkie corne &fi 
others whereof bread is made, and eſpecially tharwhichthe French- 
men call for the excellencie thereof wheate corne, and the Latines 


Frumentum and Triticum: they muſt: haue the ſtones gathered off in 


winter, vpon ground that hath laine fallow, which thing for to ſpare 
colt and charges may be done by little Iackboycs/and-girles, which 
kets, may carrie them into che middeſt of the high waies, and into tlie 
furrowes and rupts of carts, or elſe vnto the end of euerie land, there 
caſting them in ſome vnprofitable place. The worke is ſo needefull as 
that if the field be not cleanſed from ſtones though otherwiſe it ſnould 
be duly and orderly plowed, though otherwile it were fat and fruitfull 
of his one nature, yet would it beare leſſe then any other peece of 

nd: and on the contrarie how leane ſocuer it be if yet it be cleane 
withall and freed from ſtones, it will not let to bring foorth in good 
and plentifull ſort, Sometimes before rhe gathering of the , 


ſome 


the Countrie Farme. | 669 
fome vſe to weede it and to pullyp by the roote the briers, thornes, 
buſhes and great herbes growing thereupon : bur ſuch labour may 
ſeeme moſt requiſite in an ouergrowne ground before the firſt brea- 
king vp of the ſame, The ſtubble is to be taken away and rid from off 
the ground where wheate, or other corne, as oates or bother graine 


haue grou ue, ſo ſoone as the corne it ſelfe is ſhorne and cur downe, 


a The eight Chapter. | 
That the ſecond or next autre to be performed to the ground ic to 
enrich it by manuring it : that ſoof a lrane ground, 
| e become fruit full. : 
A | LL grounds which are appointed for ſeede or corne ground, 
AA ve ier they bee ſuch; as are new broken vp, or ſuch as 
| haue oftentimes alreadie borne corne/mult be enriched and 
repaired by manure in the beginning of winter about the eight- 
teenth of Nouember, or the begioning of December, with ſheepes 
dung char is three yeeres olde, or eſſe with cow and horſe dung ht manner 
niingled together, forthe helping of it to a temperate heate. The he” 


* 


dung is to bee laide on in hils, little lumps, or heapes, and that 
along as you meane to caſt vp your furrou es in plowing, and after to 
ſpread it in his ſeaſon whether it be rotten dung or marle. And it ſhall 
chicflie be done in winter, tliat ſo the raine and ſnow dropping and 
falling dow ne vpon it, it may be ouercome and cauſed torelent; The 
vnskilfull and bad husbandman ſpre adeth it all hot, but belacketh not 
a faire forreſt of weedes as rewarde of his haſtie paines: for dung be- 
ing thus at the firſt ſowen and ſpred though it be ouercomè afterward: 
notwitliſtanding ſee hat weedes it hath receiued from the beaſtes 
houſes as being there ſcattered, it yeeldeth for his firſt fruites backe 
a 


er no- 
thing. 
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The diuerſitie 
of manure. 


ching. It is true that if you would inrich a poore field, that it is better 
done by the dung newly gathered out of the beaſtes houſes, then with 
ſuch as is old, aud it would be ſpread in the new of the moone a little 
before the ſeed be ſowen, prouided yet that it be then plowed & tur- 
ned vnder the earth. They ſeeme vnto me not to doe woorit, who ha- 
uing gathered their corne in Auguſt or September, and cut it ſome- 


Stobbe ſeruing what high, doe burne the ſtubble and other weedes which are in the 


in ſteede o 
Foo ag 


fields, whereby they make a manner of dunging of it by the helpe of 
1 ry OG te This ſtandeth in ſteede of the firſt ſort of in- 
riching of their ground, eſpecially in barren and ſandie grounds, and 
ſuch as ſtand vpon a cold moiſtiſh clay, or ſueh as haue a ſtrong ne y 
broken vp ground: True it is that they doe not this yeerely becauſe 
of their neede to couer their houſes, and of hauing litter for their 
beaſtes. And yet thoſe may ſeeme vnto me to be leſſe deceined, who 
ing left their ſtubble long and high, inthe ſhearing and cuttin 
of it downe, doe preſently t on beſtow an caring vpon fack 
ground, and ſo vnderturne the ſaid ſtubble and weedes, there to let 
them rot with the winter raine. There is nothing ſo good as the firſt 
manuring and dunging of the ground, which if ĩt be neglected, it will 
not recouer it for two yeeres ſpace againe, ſo that for ſueli ſpace he 
ſhall gather nothing but rie in ſteede of wheate, and fetches for oates, 
and wilde fetches for kinde and naturall ones. It is true that the firit is 
not ſufficient of it ſelfe for to dung and enrich the earth ſufficiencly; 
and to make fruitfull thoſe that are barren and leane: but there mult 
be other meanes vſed for to effect ſuch a worke, and amongſt them all, 
that ſeemeth vnto me the principall, which is the letting of the field 
to lie a yeere or two vnoccupied, not ceaſing the while to husband it 
both winter and ſommer, as alſo tlie firſt time hen you would haue it 
beare to ſo it with lupines or rather with peaſe, prouided that the 
o, be not ouer kde, for then it would profit choſe pulſe but a 
le. And if all theſe meanes ſhouldfall out to be inſufficient, it will 


be good to ſpread quicklime vpon the eee, ene in the end of 


Februarie: for beſides that it enricheth a ground greatly, it cleanſerh 
it alſo, and killeth all bad and dangerous weedes, whereypon it com- 
meth to paſſe, that the harueſt after it is more plentifull,then after any 
other dung that a man can inuent to vſe. Furthermore if the ground 
be light it will be good to cauſe ſome water toouerflow the corne for 
the ſpace of ten daies or thereabout,which will likewiſe ſtand in ſteed 
of a manuring or dung ing ax ent 8 

The dung or marle is to be ſpred in the increaſe of the moone 
about che cighteenth of Nouember, after ſuch time as the reſted 
ground hath paſſed: his time of recreation : but and if it be in ſuch 
grounds as in the chiefeſt kindes of corne are to be ſowen, then 
they muſt be dunged preſently after the end of autumne, ar 

| | g 
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ground may haue leaſure to receiue the raine therewithall, which will 
ſerue to helpe the ſeedes the better to rot, thereby prouiding an aide 
for the es of the earth. In like ſort if this ſhould be for rie, or for 
melling, the ground would be dunged in the hart of winter or a little 
before, notwithſtanding that ſome doe ſtaie for the moneth of March 
that it may preſently after receiue the ſhowersof Aprill, which way 
doe much good towards the latter end of uber: at which time 
they ſow in fine duſt and windie drouthes looking for the firſt raine & 


the putrefaction to be wrought by the ſame. But how ſoeuer the caſe g it © 
ſtandeth, ahem it is better to manure the ground, then not to ma- naught to dung 


nure it: ſo it is 


etter to dung it oft then much at onte: for as a field <$79und to 


ſtarueth if it be not dunged at all, ſo it burneth if it be duer dunged, in. 


conſideration whereof the ground mult be well waighed, for a good 

ground hath no ſuch neede to be dunged as a leane ground. Ihe moiſt 
| field would be much more dunged, for ſeeing it is froſen continually 
by reaſon of his moiſture, it commeth to paſſe that the dung by his 
| heatedothreſolue and tha the ſame againe. The drit ground requi- 
reth leſſe, becauſe it is hot inough of it ſelfe by reaſon of his urineſſe, 
and, if you ſhould beſtow great ſtore of dung vpon it, it might bee a 


cauſe to make it burnt. 


There muſt likewiſe conſideration be had of the goodnegof the 2. put dung 


| dung, for good dung would lie faſt and cloſe together 
reſt it ſelfe ayeere :1fir be elder it is ſo much the woorſe. The pi 


ra ſeaſon, and cloſe together. 
The dinerſitis 


dung is the heſt of all, and next thereto is mans dung, eſpecialſy if it T. 


be mixt with the other filth and ſweepings of the houſe: for of it o ie 
nature it is very hot: next vnto this is aſſes dung, which is the beſt of 
all beaſtes dung, becauſe this beaſt doth chew and tate his meate 
wich great leaſure and digeſteth it beſt, and thereupon alſo maketh a 
dong inoſt prepared and firred to be put preſently into the earth: 
next vnto tliis is the dung of ſheepe, then that of goates, and alike of 
all others, as horſe, mares, and oxen and line: the worſt of all is ſwines 
dung by reaſon of his great heate, for therewith it preſently burneth 
the earth for want of dung the ſtalkes of lupines cut downe,hauethe 
 forceandefficacie of very good dung: or elſe roſow-lupines on corne 
ground which is le ane, and aſter that tliey be come vp tꝭ put them in- 
to the earth againe turning it ouer them. There are manie farmes of 
uhich one can keepe neither bird nor beaſt to make dung of, and yet 
the painfull farmer intlus ſearcitie of manure, may make ſome of the 
| leaues of trees and thornes, and dirt, or parings of the earth gathered 
out ot the ſtreetes: he may alſo take ferne and mingle them with the 
fich and mire of the vtter cdutt: or make a dee pe pit, abd gathet into 


it, aſhes, ſtubble and ſtumps of hay or ſtraw, the dirt hanging about 
ſpouts, and all other manner of filch that may be ſeraped and raked 
together in paring or ſwee ping the houſe or elſe how ſo euer 
n ; c 
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672 The fifth Booke of 
the midſt of this dirch you inuſt ſet a peece of wood of oke to keepe 
away adders and ſnakes that they come not to breede or abide there, 
If you haue no other but arable ad wen d: not neede, that you 
ſhould diuide your dung into diuers ſorts: but and if you haue vines 
ardes, meadowes and corne ground, you muſt lay euerie fort of dung 
by it ſelfe, asthatwhichis of goates and birdes muſt be ſtirred cuerie 
ſommer, as if you would dig it with pickaxes or ſpades, to tlie ende it 
may rot the ſooner and be better for the ground. ' 


The ninth Chapter. 5 


That the ground muft be plowed ouer according to bis three 
earings before that it be ſanwne. '& 


O till and husband che earth as it ſhould, there are three things 

chiefſie required: a husbandman furniſhed with a good vnder- 

tſtanding and ripe iudgement: catte ll fitted for the worke, and 
a plough well appointed and made: but of all other tlings it is re- 
quiſite that the husbandman doe knowe the nature and condition of 
the carth,which he vndertaketh to till, to reape fruite and commodi- 
tie of, that ſo he may ſtirre it and giue it as many earings as the nature 
thereof doth require. For in fields which are on good ground vnder- 
neath, hee muſt ſet his culter and plough ſo deepe, as that the better 
and fatter earth which is vnderneath, may be turned aboue, where as 
to take the ſame courſe in a grounde that is harren and leane vnder- 
neath, were altogither vnproſitable. In like manner there are manie 
fieldes which the more they are cared and plowed, become ſo much 
the leaner and barenner, ſuch as thoſe are which liaue a light moulde, 
whichthe ofter they are plowed in the time of heat, ſo much the more 
they are pierced ot the ſunne, and ſo become the weaker and leſſe 
able to beare corne, It is true indeed that there are not manie ſortes 
of ground, but by oft caring they become more fruitefull, then and if 
they were ſeldomer cared; but hom ſoeuer wheate or meſling eſpeci · 
allie, do deſire to haue three earings, before they be ſowen: one, which 
is called the firſt caring , and it muſt be when as the dung is newelie 
ſpred ( otherwiſe the dung woulde looſe his force, being waſted and 
conſumed by the heate of the ſunne) and this firſt earing is fur to ſtirre 
the earth and to make it ſoft for after plouing, err much 
earth with the plough,; nor piercing deepe into the earth this firſt 
time. but cutting it in ſuch ſort, as that the furrowes may be ſo neere 
togither one vnto the other, as that a man ſhall hardly perceiue 
the path or paſſa ga : for by this meanes all the rootes of 
— 2 will be broken and die. enten rs is in the ſpring, 
at ſuch time as the earth beginneth to open of it ſelfe: and then you 


may caſt your ridges good and high, and great withall, cliat ſo the feed 


may 
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lowing and tilling of the ground for ebe further, bene ſſte of the inha- 
D. 8 they ef ed moiſt ground fit to 
e dulines, the 


were vpon an all es back „& in euerie! furrowes th V/ hold ic m. 
to caſte one high ridge that is very large, and made al(g like a cauſey, 
both to receiue the raine water, and that which ſpringeth out of the 
earth, which is al waies moiſt, and that bicauſe of two tivers lying on 
the one ſide and on the other, and do moiſten and water the 
there continually vnderneath. And for the ſame purpoſe (which ĩs al- 
ſo practiſed in ſmall Beawx, as 1h Longboyan, V al de Gallie, Val-boyan, 
| Nizeraaicqnd Bourbonnois Jebey make at the end of Tot ir ground,cer- 
taine riſes of ufficient height, where betwixe the ſaideriſe and arable 
rounde, there isa ditch or pie made within it, 125 the faſhion of a 
Baron to receive the waters which runne a great rame: 
for otherwwiſe they woulde rot and ſmother the cotne: thia truubletii 
ſuch as trauell thoſe countries: and this is the cauſe of the name wbhet- 
by they are called the graſhoppers of Brie, Iuſomuch as that they 
can nottell howto do ſo well, as in arainie day to go and pull vp dar- 
nell, danewoort, and other ouerſpreading weedes (which: elſe they 
coulde hardly overcome) being a kinde of garing of thy d, cal- 
led ot auncientwriets the freeing of corne groundfrom weedes: ha- 
uing further by ſuch aboundanee. of raine this ſcath done vnto their 
corne, as that it is laide bare now and then, yea, and that though i it bee 
neuer lo Sen harrowed,, ge the earth of It ee be 
Parts of France 
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— and ſtorchoule of are be countries of Oye, 8 elle 
all grauelly countries may be welliex- 
culed and freedfrom.allmanners kich/wcongevienee as appexreth 
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The groundmal allobeplowedi rand ONUE! üent rime, to 
pen ende my become fruitefull: wherefors the catefull hugband- 


ſhall neuer plow his graund-whiles it it u xc, for running through 
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all / in tough and clammie grounds, as alſo in thoſe harde, or 

growing and putting ane de y in as ay chis maketh 

them ſo ſadde "_— that it is impoliible to make them moe 
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ſmall moulde: againe, it is but an abſurd eher to toe about to 
eke 
irre or y 


dirtieand myrie grouad, bicauſe it is notlung fie: 
chanherdf way Withallbeforejebecome dne, and 
ſo vrifit,as that though you could do what you would vnro it with the 
| plough,yer there is no caſting of any ſeed into it. 5 
And if it ſhould fall out, that there were any tree or vine plant in 
grob ow FA muſt paſſe it ouer, in lifting vp the plough froin of 
ſhootes wich come from the rotes, at all times hen you pet. 
ceiue your ſelfe to be vpon them: or elſe you ſhall cut them off with a 
hatchet, rather then bruſe and breake them with the culter, for feare 
of breaking the culter it ſelfe, and putting the oxen or horſe to trouble 
and paines, » 4 Ae . . 5 
ern 14 E. rene 
e 04 »- The tenth Chapter. 
Fb tbe cattel vſed to plom withall do differ according to the 
manner andenſtome of the countries. 


Plowing with 1 rough and tough grounds, as alſo in free and kindly grounds (as 


borſe, "hath beene ſaide) Here there are required as needfull three horſes 
to a plough of fiftie foote (but not ſo coupled and ſpanged, as they - 
be in countries, where they vſe to plow with mares, oxen and aſſes, or 
buffles)you muſt after the firſt earing, breake the elods wirh the row- 
ler, and lay it flat, ſquare, and plaine, with a planke. In . e 

and ine you ſhall not ſtandè in neede to be at uch coſt 
eicher with horſe or wan: for it is not requiſſe that you ſhoulqͥ drawe 
ſo deepe a draught in the earth; and againe, the husbandmen of ſuch 
countries haue ſooner finiſhed and made an end then others, and yet 
do labour with more leaſure bicauſe of the aire and clumate of their 
_ Plowing with Countrie : Againe, they worke wich the aſſe and the oxe; as in An- 
een. wergve with t yoong mule 5 and in Romaine and Campaigne in Italie I 
with the buffle. Whereas ofa xrattithe labour of oxen is not readie, 
nor ſo quicke of diſparch-in the time of neceſſitie, and for to remedie 

and helpe this miſchiefe, you muſt begin your worke with the oxen 
ſooner,and haue a greater numberof them tlien of horſe: the proui- 

ſion of oxen is of leſſe charges fon diet buying, and felling againe; 
wheteunto you may adde, that ydu may eate the out; or ſell him 

againe, after you haue had his labour a certame time: true it is, that 

be that hath wWrougli all the morning muſt reſt the afrerngone.: and 

the oxen going earlier to ploughꝭ returne earlier from labour then 
e eee he's oditi ing by chem is, that they - 
better indurothe e and f 


18 


er induro the vnſeaſonablenes of times; and in ſturdie and ſtiffe 
grounde they draw a deeper draught; and acqum themſelues in the 
worke with more commendation: againe, they craue nothing fo 
much ſhooing or larneſſe in the countries where iron and _ cis 
Laid Ws - eere, 


deere ,neither are they ſũ eue roy" . g a 
eee bengarednih ale genere 
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1255 be bad in Tae Sicile, & i | nh 
chem eguntries where they growgreatanc or they 1ndu! 
more labour, and are not ſubie-ci to ſo many d rare 
brech afe eee 


togither ſo wel: wherfore they are better to he vſed in leane grounds, 
except the yogng mule of eAewergne,, which exccedeth all — 
beaſts: but he eee rought to draw, & ſo 
icke, as that the rade s dy — hath not bis 
fir, ee is then; whereupon g eh d fg 
ſome yl e e be — IT 4. 
| The pl owing w uffles as is to be ſeene i in — and clle 
where, is dee eee eee ad ſtanding vpo 
claie, and are not chargeable in harnes: bieguſethae hauing 
necke, they ſtande not in neede ot any thing but a ring, to holde 
kee pe them by the ſnout: but * are rous, and 
oftentimes into a frenſie, eſpeciall n they ſee any red clothes; 
and yet notwithſtanding —— out longer anlaboup and are 
more readie and —— — finally this poore beaſt ſerueth 
ai milke, beſides the worke and labour perfourmeg.by them, as 
their hide is of much more vſe then — of the cow or oxe: for in 
ſome places husbandmen do vſe mares, aſſes, ſne mules, and kine to 
drawe and goe to plougb, after the lame manner that the males do. 
Ido not intend to trouble my ſelfe in this place with the faſhion of The diverftie 
the ploagh,neither yet with . — ſorts t —— chat kre founde 7/3" 
in diuers and ſundrie countries, ſo as if you ſhould aske me of the- dif- 
N betwixt the oxe plough and * horſe plough,I intend not to 
_ any further anſyere the this,namely,thar e to the 
op mult the knife be: euen ſo according tothe force & ſtrength 
of the ground, ſo you muſt haue your inſtrument . for 
to cut and till the ſame : neither will I-trouble ni tee exami- 
ning the faſhions of our ploughes with that deſeribed of Heſiod, to ſee 
vie they be like or no: no more then I intende to meddle with 
the faſhioa and making of Columollo his ltere or wedge, which 
bach? in emu to have, beene named after tlie Wanne 1 


-Theeleventh Chapter. 


Of lddng and exrng the ſecond and third me 
| | 1 of ſowing of it Je. 
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ly tand 
W e cake 
ie t it hau ance of the tiaie 
Whether i it il eontinuuè faire or tune A Eis che order and 
corvifion faſhnon to btrake tlie dods with the rowler, which would 
suit te tbe dfattirble in atongh and ſtiffe grouniſe, o elle you may 
brealte them witlya Harrow well wothed With arp; pointed teeth © 
iron and of agobdſength. Bur howſotaer, you muſt ſo labour it and 
ſo oft g it, as tliat ie may be broken all into duſt if it be poſſi- 
er chere may hot reiaine one elod vnbtoken after thar it is 
e. Wubrceforeę after that che clods are well broken and all nade 
e, for cho ſetond ating youſhall cut vp your grounds agame 
about mid lune it mot : or abourthe moneth of Sep- 
leane ground 
would be quite dried up and burnt with ehe ſun, neither would there 
remaine theroin ee igyee. Abo ue all thinges you muſt ob- | 
ſerue and keep ſueſi order in ploxi ingz as that che ground! may not be 
too drie nor too moiſt: for great ſtore of moiſture makerh them dirt 
and inyreyandtoomuchdrines dothdiſaduantage the husband man 
a maine; either becauſe the plough cannot enter or if ir 
enter, yot Tae ee 0 l inough, but turneth vp thicke and 
brad clods of earth, in ſuch ſort; as chat afrerward it will be hard to 
3 5 vp the ſielde agarne, for certainely there cannot be that done 
which ſhould and is requiſite when the earth's too hard :wherefore 
the ground that hath beene plowed in drought, muſt haue a rainie 
ſeaſon found but to be n againe, that ſo the ſame 
TA watered and moiſtned, may be the more eaſily till qc. 
Shortly after the feeond cha 1g,you — ir 15 third earing; 
which mb more light and ſuch asbreaketh not in fo deepe as tlie 
two former. This earitig being Hiniſhed, you muſt euen and make 
ſmooth the ground with a harrot ently after,which ſhal be about 
the middeſt of Ottober, you ſhall ſowe & beſtow yo ſt ode vpon 
the ground in good proportion, but not at any other time then in 
the increaſe of the moane, and heuerin'thedecreaſe : and then like- 
wiſe it will be the better if you take the oportunie of a little raine, 
following the prouerbe which ſaith, you-malt-{owe wheate in myre, 
and + in duſt, andthe reaſon is becagfa that wheate being hard 


and comming neere to the nature of wood, doth bud and ſprout 
beter 


be fat 
vember if they be leaye und drie: for otherwiſe your 


better and ſooner when it is ſaid i in Waere Wd wollißed i in dirt, or 
elſe for feare o Ae i chou beute ſhould be ſowne in a 


5 drie ground, wo 15 

e — 1 the + 8 —— 

e ming (ſeeing the times are not in mans power) you ſhall not defer 
n toſowe'eh| 

: drie ground and well harone d. Uelsen er ale 

d the ſame? withourcorr! b it vort in the — 7: 
0 if there —— be vpin a day. e 
Cc 


in the meane time that the husbandman bark let rel l Webs 
groundes for ſome two yeeres, wherein he is intending to ſowe his 
wheate, to tlio ende they way bring bim a bettet erop. Furthermore 
| ſeede tine is expired and paſt about the — of: Nowens: 
ber: for then the earth by the coldnes of the aire bechnmetli cloſe 
ſhut and as it were rugged, ſtaring, anch agaſt, ſo tliat it will not be 
able ſo well to receiue e ſeede; ps LAY It is true 
that in cold places ſeede muſt be ſowne earlier but in hote places la- 
tere whereupanit commeth to paſſe that in eye ahout 
the beginning of Nouembet, but with vs in Fraunae, where it istem- 
perate in October: in cold pla ces and coaſt ecuntries in the Calends 
of September, or rather ſooner, to the ende that the rootes of the 
corne may be gro ne ſtrong before that che u inter raine doe maleſt 
it, or the Ice and froſtes doe hurt it; Not witliſtandiugo at aYbat time 
ſoeuer youlaweyourſcede, youmuſt make diuers conuayances ouer- 
thwart 2 groundes and conduits to carrie away the ʒuater out of 
the corne. In the meane time the husbandman ſhall haue occaſion 
ſometime to reioyce; in hope of good ſucceſſe, and ſometime to feare 


ol the time. He ſhall haue good hope of his ſeede if he ſee the time 
inclined to ſweete, milde n and vnto teinpe- 
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oy rate, not exceſſiue and often ſhowets: forthe milde ſhowers reſem- 
ie ble the dew; the exceilue ones doe moiſten and coole too much. If 
ae in like mapner the ſnou ae and be come hard by 

p | ſome froſt foll on 3 letteth and ſtayeth 
87 the earthfrom ſpending ir by exhalation and waſting of his "fe. 
be | nes, whichorberwiſe bys vapours would be eonſumed,/and if alſo the 
1 aid ſnow in melting doe waſte and water by little and little the 
ut earth wich his pure _— ſweete licour, and as it were ſcumme of 
on _ rainey for that — th to make the earth fat, prouided that preſent- 
in h vpon the melting of the ſnow there fall no ſhowers. of raine ac- 
6 companied witli haile : l laſti the froſtes come in their proper and 
e, due time : for if they be too early and forward — 1 the yoong 
by f e ere 3 ceghey ure them vow! much. 


xx 3 15 | The 


_ 77 : 


in doubt of the euill ſucceſſe of his ſeede by reaſon of the variablenes . 


1 0 Mi 


wat Bidddftrioos hunbemd 


to 
the ſeede 
ofa 


of the water to ſowe them, which will growe within three or fowre 

daies; but as for thoſe which um aloft aboue the water, they ſhall be 

taken away; bic auſe they eee a owe: for the 

beſt vie for ſuch, is either to feede hens or elſe to grinde, that ſo you 

may get out euen that ſmal quantity of meale and flow re that is with- 

in then. Some before the ſowing of their corne do ſprinłle it ouer 

a little with water, herein haue he en infuſed houſleeke, or the ſtam · 

ped ſeedes and rootes of wilde cow eumbers, to the end tliat the corue 

may not be eaten of moules, fie ld- miſe, or other ſuch like vermine. 

How much The quantitie of corne hich muſt bee ſowne ſhall be meaſured, 
corne will ſerve and rated according to the peece of grounde 2 for an arpent of fat 
in ſowing. grounde will for the moſt part take fowre buſſiels of wears; a reaſo- 
nable fat ground will take ſiue, and a leane will take more : it is true 
that there muſt reſpect he had vnto the countrie and place where it is 

ſowne. For in colde countries and places that are waterie, being alſo 

alwaies ſubiect to ſnow es, it is needefull to ſowe a great deale more 

then in hot countries, or in temperate and drie places: in as much as 

the cold and ſnow do corrupt the greateſt partofthe ſeede. Beſſdetj 

the time is well to be obſeruedꝭ and the diſpoſition of the aire, for in 

Autumne yon muſt ſowe leſſe thicke, and in winter ot the times aps 

proching and comming neere to winter a great deale more: againe, 

in tainie weather you muſt ſoiye thicker then in dry weather. | 

8 e. 


red ls Lora _— watt edit MMom.cd — 
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Of harrowing and weeding of corne. $2099 bY 


; Piz after that the ſeode ia beſtome in the ground, you muſt 


and croſſe ouerthwart, and 


or your laſt worke harro it alo | 
, but ouerthwart onely: 


a after that rake it from furrowe to 


+» this woulde bee done with harrowes hauing iron teeth ratler then 


wooden ones, bicauſe they make the corne ſettle deeper into the 
earth, which they doe breake and make ſmall a great deale better, 
and ſo by that meanes do couer the corne with earth, as it requireth at 
the leaſt the tlucknes of fowre fingers, that ſo it may be the faſter roo- 
ted and the ſafer from birdes, and thus it muſt be let alone the whole 
winter vnto the ſpring. True it is that during winter you muſt not 
negle to make draines and draughts thereby to carry away the wa- 
ter that falleth in too great abundance by rai nne. 
When the ſpring dime in come, and the u heate hath taken good 
roote, you muſt weede your grounds of ſuch Kore of weede, as winter 
raine, — — — haue — to abound and 
ouergrow- the corne newly put vp, as fetches tame an — 9 poppie, 
— ſuch like, and after once hauing we eded it, it will — 
to do it the ſecond time, as when the eare beginneth to ſhoote : for in 
ſo. dooing the corne will prooue faire and cleane: but in the meane 
time you mult ſo weede it at the firſt, as that the rootes bee not hurt, 
but that they may remaine couered and laden with the earth, that ſo 
they may ſtande faſter in the earth, and growe the more vp warde. At 
the ſecond time of wee ding you mult not bare it much, for and if the 
wheate ſhoulde not ſhoote vp ſtill more and more, it would rot vpon 
the earth and bring foorth nothing. Againe, at the ſegond weedii 
you ſhall ſtirre and make euen tlie grounde a little, that ſo the corne 


may not be tod cloſe and faſt couered at the foote, which would cauſe 


it to die alſo and rot away bringing forth nothing. This worke and 
dutie is not ot ſmall weight and moment, in as much as oftentimes 


the corne is choked vp by weedes and bowed to the earth, by their 


too much loftines, taking their opportunitie of ſome beating winde 


or raine. Moreouer you muſt not be abaſhed, if the greater part of 


eares prooue emptie, without hauing any thing at all in them: and 


the other not to come to perfection and ripenes. Againe when the 
good corne is accompanied with fetehes, darnell and other weedes, 
the bread is not onely made more vnpleaſant, leſſe ſaudurie, whole- 
ſome and diſcoloured, but alſo it commetb not to the one halfe of 
good corne, which is not mingled with theſe filthy weedes, in ſo much 
as that three loade of ſuch corne, after the winnow ing of it doe not 
yeeld two of pure and cleane corne. And which is woorſe the field 
# Xx 4 | where 


The time to cot pie forthe birdes and other be 
duns corne. whirgwinde\,/it will lay it flat with tlie earth: ybu muſt of all other 
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Straw. 
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people, and that before they ſhould perceiue it; it would farchermore 


where ſuch ſeedes are e not hring forth halfe ſo much as 
thoſe, which are charged it nig but well cleanſed and win- 
d MBS Yi Nat | 


nowed corne, Ann ereus So 
4 Ov 


Bite none bartong 0: tFheſbe peer %% CI 
bs u nue d bes e eee 
: non leone N Nene a wits 4 
ho laſt labour and teile, forthe which all the other in the whole · 
V yeere going before was taken, is mowing and cutting downe 
ofthe corne, vhieh muſt be attended, after that it onee betom- 
— — appeere by the turning of the colour into a ligbt 
yellow dhrougheut in all partes alike, and before that the gtaine be 
altogither hardned and turned red that ſolit may grow thicker in 
the Mearhering and barne rather then ſtanding in the fieldes: for it is 
moſt certaine thae if ix be our done in good and due ſeaſon, it will 
row bigger and increaſe afterwarde, u hereas other iſe if you ſtare 
he mownig of it done till it bo througlih drie, che greateſt part of 
the vorne willfall to the ground fl 


inmowingofity/and will beeome'a 
aſtes : if there happen any violent or 


times make choiſe of the wane of rhe moone, or betwwixt woone and 
mootie, to cu done your corne therem, if that ybu would haue your 
coſne to kee pe well: And the beſt hower is the breako of the daie, 
wle h it is full of deu /i The manner of mowing is either to out it in the 
midſt of the ſtraw to tho ende you may haue ſtubble to couer your 
ebuntrie houſes, as alſo to heate the ouen to bake bread in ſuch coun- 
tries as are vnprouided of wood, as in Heauce: ot elſe to cut it within 
a fopte of tho ground for the greater prouiſion of ſtraw/ hich will 
ſprus afrerward to inake ata for beds, or litrer for horſes and other 
eatrell; (and which is yet the greateſt profit of all,) to imploy about 
the maleing of mats for the vſe and behoofe of the houfeholder in his 
chambers: that which remaineth; ſhall either be cut downe with fic- 
kles,” or hedging bils made faſt tothe end of a great ſtaffe; to make a 
fire wWithall for the winter time: or elle it ſnall be hurned in the fields 
themſeluet, rs make dapgiby the meanes of raihe falling thereupon: 
in groundes 3 chat are ſandie, orftauding of a itiffe potrers 
clay, or whieh laue a ſtrong mould. | 
he eorne being cut ſhall be gathered together and made into 
ſheaves, and after led and carried into the barne by the farmer wich 
muſt be ſeated in a fufficient high place, that ſo ir may receive the 
winde readilie, and yet not that I would haue the winde when it 
commerh, to be able to goe againſt the houſes or gardens, for beſides 
the annoianee which the ſmall chaffe would worke in the eies of the 


hurt 


b_ 3 6 


| burt and much annoie the gardens, bicauſe that by the ſame ſticking 
to the leaues ofthe herbes and trees, as alſo to their fruits in Autumne, 


Vormes hieh are wont to ſpoile it, cauſe the ſheaues to bee dried 


mowen, and aft erward thre ſli it in the ſame place, car 
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ir would drie them, and make them apt and eaſie to be burnt by the 
heare of the ſun. 1 #64 

I Thefifteenth Chapter. 

5 threſving corne. 


nere remaineth nothing more for the laſt labour of the hf 7. ve 
bandman, but to threſſi out the corne, for to ſowe it againe, corve, 


: 
* 
% 
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| A or for to ſtore vp and lay aſide in the garnet, and tlis not ſooner 
then till three monethes paſſed after the harueſt: for although the 
corne ſhould be gathered of full ripenes, yet ſtill it goeth for- 
ward to more perfection as it lyeth in the barne. The Gaſcoynes 
notwichſtanding fearing that eorne left long in the ſheaues' ſhould 
not onely take a heate but grow full of butterflies, mothes, and ſinall 


three whole dates in the ſunne, and that in the field whete they were 

iyng lattly the 

corne fo threſhed into garners : ſo that by that meanes, they ſtand not 

in neede of barnes to carrie their ſheaues into and there to kee f 
them. Before the threſhing of it, you muſt be carefull to prepare the The floore to 
floore and to ſprinkle it ouer with oxe blood mingled with oyle of threſhcorne 
oliues not ſalted: and afterward to make it plaine and ſmooth with a von. 
pauing beetle or row ler, to the end it may not haue any clefts, or cre= 

uiſes in it, wherein the corne threſhed out may be loſt; or wherein 

the piſmires might breed and hide themſelues. Ihe beſt Way to threſh 

it is with flailes, and after to cleanſe it from the chaffe, huskes and 

other filth with the fan, and laſt of all to ſift it. In any caſe leaue not 

wheate long in the ſheafe, bicauſe it taketh heate, and thereupon 
becommeth full of butterflies, mothies, and ſmall wormes which eate 

it vp. Ia the meane time you muſt not caſt away the chaffe, which is 

good meate not onely for horſe and other beaſtes mingled with pro- 

wander bur alto for to ripen fruites, and to keepe them as we haue ſaid 

before: in like ſort the Spaniard and Italian doe make it ſtrue to keep | | 
ſno y in all ſommer, for te make 8 the ground wherein CY 1 
they put the ir ſhow and couer it with chaffe. | en 1 


| The ſixteemh Chapter. my 
f In what manner the garnert are to be made :* © uy 
| eee to put corne in. ; ” - 
E garner wherein ao ſhall keepe your wheate, ſhall take he, gar- 1 
, anda little aired from the North and ner. [i 
Welt but principally: from the Northeaſt, bhich ke epeththe | [| 


corne 
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corne der ves and — and coole, 2 3 the South not 
from any ſuch like coaſt or quarters: it e many open hol 
by which the whole vapour of the corne may paſſe font, and Ch 
coole gentle aire com in: And that it be not floored or planked aboue, 
to the end that the windes may eaſily enter in through the open pla- 
ces and tiles of the roofe, that ſo it may be more freſh and coole at all 
times: it muſt be placed far from all ee, and other euill ſmels 
and vnpleaſant aire, and alto from all the houles wherein cattell are 
kept, whether horſe, oxen, or other ſuch like: the boorded floore 
thereof ſhall be ordered as the earth floore, that is to ſay, ſprinkled 
with neats blood mingled with oile oliue vnſalted, and after ſmoothed 
and made plaine with a rowler or pauing beetle, as in which there is 
not to be left hole or breach be .it neuer ſo little, without ſtopping of 
it with lime and ſand. The ſaid floore where the corne is to be laid, 
ſhall be watered with vineger: the walles muſt be made trimme and 
dreſſed ouer with mortar tempered in water, wherein haue beene 
ſteeped the rootes and leaues of wilde cucumber, or with lime tem- 
pered with ſheepes vrine, which will be of much vſe againſt all kinde 
of ſhrewd beaſtes that vſe to eate the corne 

In the garner thus fitted, ſhall your corne be laid, being firſt 
made very ee for the cleaner it is the leſſe ſubiect will it be to 
weeuils and other vernune : It is true that being in the garner, for the 
defending of it from this vermine, it is good to temooue it often, and 
to haue about the heapes ſome wilde organie, or the dryed leaues ef 
pomegranate trees, or worme wood, or drie ſouthernwood: or which 
is better in the midit of ten load of drie wheate to mingle one of mil; 
let made very cleane: for by the coolenes of tlie millet, the wheate 
will be kept from the vermine and taking of all other maner of heate, 
and when occaſion requireth this millet will be eaſily ſifted from the 
wheate by the meanes of a ſieue: and furthermore that it may ſome- 
what increaſe, you muſt caſt vpon the heapes of corne, ſal nitrum and 
the ſcum thereof both of them finely pow dred, & mixt with very fine 
earth. And if it ſhould come to paſſe that the corne ſhould not prooue 
to laſt and ſtand ſound for long time, and that therefore it is ground 
into meale, then for the keeping of the ſaid mrale, you muſt make 
maſſes or drie lumps, of cumin and ſalt pouned and lay them in the 
midſt of the meale. Or if it ap eare that palmer wormes are bred in 
the corne, or any other ſuch like vermine, by the ouerheating of it, 
you muſt duſt it by and by with a ſieue, and * it abroad and 
eaue it in the ſun, all the while of the great heat euen vntill euenin 
and after that it is become hote thus by the ſun, and hath been made 


very cleane, carry it vp againe into the higheſt garner that you haue, 
an thus the vnnaturall heate thereof will ce aſe and all the vermine 
be killed, and the wheate ſo coole as that it will be out of the * 


| the Countrie Farme. | 683 
of the former ouerthrow. Furthermore as concerning the fanning of 
corne,the husbandman mult beware leaſt he be beguiled by the mea- 
ſure rs, or yet by the meaſures : ſeeing it is a tricke they haue either in 
powring on the corne to preſſe it donne with their hand, or elſe to 
ſtrike the meaſure with their knee to cauſe the corne ta run the clo» 
ſer together, that ſo they may haue the better meaſure : ſuch craftie 
ſhifres as this, are the cauſe that tie ſecond meaſuring is not anſwera- 
ble vatothe firſt, | | 


The ſowmg and ordering of other ſorts 
„ 
The ſeuenteenth Chapter. 
| Of Riv, © * 


ry LIE (calledinLatine Secale,and of the Ancient writers Farrago) 
R owe not ſuch an induſtrious and carefull ordering, nor yet ſo 
A Xfat a ground, and fo well inriched as doth the wheate, for it in- 
creaſeth in all groundes in ſuch! aboundance, that of one bare corne, 
there will com a hundred, be it neuer fo badly plowed and dunged. 
Witneſſes hereofare the people of Auuergne, Limoſin, Perigord, and 
Fore#t, but chiefly thoſe of Beauce Solangnois, which is abounding in 
this Kinde of corne ; notwithſtanding that the ground thereoffor the 
moſt part be leane, grauelly and very ſlenderly hasbanded and til- 
led by the inhabitants, as thoſe which imploy themſelues a great deal 
more buſily in keeping of ſheepe, then in growing of corne: and 
hereby we may learne and take out a new lefon, namely that negli- 
gence is good for ſome thing, and now and then bringeth his com- 
moditie home with it. It is but a very ſmall and ſtarued graine in re- 
ſpe of wheate, and the bread made thereof +aplealane heeie io A 
heauie, like paſte, blacke, and more profitable in the time of deart 
to.flay and kill the ſharpnes of hanger, inthe baſe and ruſticall peo- 
ple, then to feed holeſomely and make good nouriſiment of: againe, 
ſuch as be wealthie and men living at eaſe make no reckning of it, It 
s true tliat many doe mingle it amongſt: wheate, tothe end that the 
| bread made thereof may continue a longer time moiſt and tender: 
yea and which is more, the Phiſitions of the Court, doe giue directi- 
ons for the waking of bread of this kinde of corne for Kings and 
Princes to feede vpon in the beginning of their meales ( eſpeciallie 
in ſommer) to procure them a loole belly: but they that are carefull 
of their each, eſpecially ſuel as doe not exerciſe and toile their 
bodies, and ſtudents in genetall, the Monkes and ſuch like, muſt 
zuoide to eate the bread, made of the meale of this corne Alone, how - 
ſoeuer the plowſwaine haue this opinion of it, namely that it W 
* | | ene 
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the body ſtrong; and for certaine it is found by manifeſt and daylie 
experience that the women of Lyons, | Aunergne and Foreſi by the 
vſe of this bread doe become very faire, and to haue more ſolide bo- 
dies and more abounding in good and landable iuice or humours, 
then others commonly haue. Some likewiſe are of iudgement that 
the water of Rie bread, is more pleaſant and fat better then that of 


wheate bread be it neuer ſo white.-Cookes vſed to worke in paſtrie, 


doe make ſuch cruſts as they would haue to endure long of Ric 


flower. This bread is made to feede dogs, and tp fat ſwine : all other 


kindes of cattell eſpecially hens and hofle doe abhor and loath it al- 


together: this corne is very ſubiect to ruſt, bicauſe it keepeth water 
in the huske or bag u herein it groweth, the remedie whereof conſiſt- 


eth in ſuch meanes vſed, as e haue alreadie ſet downe : The ſtraw: 
thereof ſerueth for much vſe in binding of vines, bicauſe it is flexible 
and pliant hauing beene firſt ſteept in water, as likewiſe the meale 
thereof, to make cataplaſmes of, for the ſuppufating and ripening 
of impoſtumes: the de coction of the corne killech wormes if there 
be ſome cortanderſeede put thereto: in like manner horſe-leaches 


doe giue it to horſes which are pained in their bellies. 


B Aaſlin, 13 0653 

. ../ Maſlin (called of e wn ER is not one kind of corne 
but a mixture of wheate and rie, or of wlute corne, which the Latins 
call Far adoreum cuen(as we ſhall further declare by and by) and of rie 
in ſuch ſort, as that theſe two kindes of corne mingled;are ſowen, ga- 
thered in and threſſed together: the mallin delightethin a mixt kind 
of earth and tillage, but for the moſt conſiſting of that which is fit 
for wheat. The bread made of mallin, is one of che beſt ſorts of bread 
and eaſie to digeſt, | Js | 
| Secourg ion. . | | 

| Secourgion is a kind of corne that is verie leane, wrinkled and 
ſtarued, ſomewhat like vnto barly, and it is not vſed to be ſowen in 
France, except in the time of famine and dearth, and then alſo but in 
ſuch countries, as are barren and very leane, and that to ſtay the vr- 
ent neceſſitie of hunger rather then to feede and nouriſh. It bath 
is name from the Latine words Secur ſus gentium: The greateſt part 
of Perigord and Limoſi doe vic this fort of cotne: it may ſeeme to 
beadegenerate kind of corne, and may be called bad or wild corne; 
It maſt be ſowne in the thickeſt and fatteſt ground that may be cho- 
ſen; hom ſoeuer ſome ſay otherwiſe, as that it delighteth in alight 
ground, in as much as it ſprouteth out of the earth, the feauenth day 
after that it is ſowen, the thicker end running into rootes, and the 
ſmaller putting foorth the greene graſſie blade which flouriſheth and 
groweth out of the earth. The fitteſt time for the lowing wy 
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tenth of lanbarie if it be a myld winter and not ſharp and pinching, 
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about the moneth of March in cold places, or about the eight or 


his is that kinde of graine ot three monethes growth, whereof Theo- 
hraſtus Ipeaketh in his booke of plants, howſoeuer Columella doe not 


| acknowledge any kinde of graine of that age. TheepbraShus' in like 


manner inaketh mention of a kinde of graine of rbreeſcore dates or 
two monethes growth, and of another of fortie daies growth. I 
hearefay that in the Weſt Iadies about Florida tliere grow ſortes of 
corne ſome of two, ſome of three months, and ſome of fortie daies: 
we ſee it very ordinarie in France to liaue corne in three monethes; 
namelie inthe countries of Beaxce, Touruine, Lyonnoiſe, Sauoye, Au- 
wergne, Foreſt, Pronence, Chartrain, and others in which the corne be 
ing ſowen in March is ripe and ready to be cut done in the third 
moneth. The occaſion of ſowing it ſo late is either the waters or ex- 
erſſiue cold; or ſnow, or ſome ſuch other hard weather, which kept 
aud hindred it from being ſo wen any ſooner, Such graitzes and forts 
of corne as are of three or two monethes, or of fortie dates, and a- 
mongſt chem eſpecially the Secourgeon doe yeelde a very white and 
_ floure bicauſe it hath but very el bran, and the graine bauin 
drawne very ſmall tore of ſubſtance for his nouriſhment, but ſuc 
as is of the lighteſt part of the earth (and therefore ſinall ſtore of 
bran) by reaſon of the ſmall fpace of time that it ſtayed in the earth: 
The bread made of this eorne is very white, but withall very light, 
and of ſmall ſubſtance, more fir for countrey people and ſeruants in 
families then for maſters and wealthie perſons : Againe in countries 
where it is of Account, they vſe to mixe wheate with it, to make 
houſehold bread. $f 34 A 
Blanche is a kinde of wheate which the Latins call Far c{uſinum, and 
old writers Fur adoreum, as a corne or graine woorthie to be highlie 
thought & made of, for his excellency & goodnes ſake: it is very hard 
and thicke, and requireth a ſtrong & rough ground though it be not al 
of che beſt babe It growerh alſo very well in places, and coun- 
tries that are very cold, as not fearing any cold be it neuer ſo outragi- 
ons: Neither doch it millike and refuſe drie and parehed groundes, 


and ſuch as lie open to the exceſſiue heate of ſommer, the corne can- 


nqt be driuen from his huske, except it be fried or parched : againe 
for to grinde and make bread of it, they vſe to fry or parch it, but when 
1 0 vie to ſow it, they let it alone with the huske, and in ier hey keepe 
it for ſeede. Ixis very maſſie and weightie, but not altogether ſo much 
as wheate, but yet more pure and eleane then heate, and yeeldetli 
more flower and bread then any one ſort of wheate beſides, This kind 
ef ivheareis very rare in France, but very common in Italie wliere it is 
called Sacidata. c W. 0 3 en rich 
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1! Fine wheate or winter wheats, ... 
There is a kinde of ſmall corne that is very white; whichche La. 
tines call Sligo, whereof is made white bread, called therefore of the 


Latines Siliginitze, The French cannot as yet br it with a name. It muſt 


be ſowen in very open places and ſuch as are hot and throughly war- 
med by the ſunne: although it doe not vtterl refuſe an earth that is 
thicke, moiſt, ſlimie, and of the nature of walkers earth, ſeeing that 
good husbandmen doe likewiſe report of it, that there needeth no 


uch great care to be taken about the making of this graine to grow, 


* 


and Withall that if a man vſe to ſowe wheate in a moiſt and muddie 


ground, that after the third ſowing, it wil degenerate into thus kinde 
of wheate.. Way wankartt. Ha 


, 
p , & 2% 3 
eAmelcorne. 5 


There is yet another kinde of corne, which the Grecians and La- 
tins call Olyra,of a middle fize betwixt wheate and barlie, vnlike alto- 


ether vnto winter wheate whereof we laſt ſpake, but of a fort and 


tacultie like vnto ſpelt, whereof we will ſpeake next in order. Of this 
graine Dioſcorides maketh mention, & Matihiolui calleth it in French 
' Seigleblanche ; The tilling and ordering of it is like vnto that of ſpelt. 
There is very white bread made thereof: there is hut ſmal ſtore there · 
of in France, 
| Speltcorne. 


Speltcorne is that which the Latines call Zea, and hereof the an- 


cient Romaines did make great account, and gaue it to name Semen, 


by the waie of excellencie, as the Italians in ſuch places as where the 


ſaid ſpelt ie in great abundance, doe call it Biada. The graine is 
leſſe and blacker then wheate. It is found ſomerupe ſingle, ſometime 
double in an care ſet with a long beard. It muſt be ſowen in a very 


ſtrong and hard ground, for otherwiſe it will not thriue, neither is 
there any ſort of wheate which ſo troubleth and weakenetha ground 
as this, but the bread that is made thereof is excellent: and ot it like- 


wiſe the Italians vſe to make a ſingular kinde of furmentie. 
Conrſe wheate flower: or fine wheate meale. 


| Courſe wheate flower is that which of the Lativesis called Simi: 


& 


la, and is made of wheate that is excellent good, haung the Lane 
bran one lie ſifted from it, but being ground of the beſt mill 


Semole is made: but in Provence it is ſowen in great quantitie: as alſo 
in Campaenie and in the countrie of Naples, and from thence there is 
great ſtore of this fine meale brought, vhich phiſitions do preſcribe to 
their ſicke patients to make Panade or papmeate of with the broth of 
a capon, notwithſtanding that Galen and the greateſt part of phuſiti- 

ONS 
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| at may 
be gotten, how ſoeuer the French name Semale which ſeemeth to be 
deriued from theſe Latine ones Sine mola, may ſeeme to argue the 
contrarie. We haue not any of the corne in this countric whereof the 
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concerning the wheate whereof the courſe flower Sem 
craueth ſuch ground and manner of husbanding as meſlin 


Furmentie. 


| Furmentie is that which the Latines call Alea or Chong 
is a kinde of wheate, whereof (after that it hath been ſteeped for ſume 


the Countrie Farme. 
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ohs doe affirme, that the fine meale called ofthe French Semole, is of a 
groſſe and ſlimie iuiee, and not digeſted without diffieultie and there- 
upon iniurious to ſuch as haue neede of a fine and attenuating nou- 
riſhment, It is certaine that it is of great nouriſhment, às is alſo the 
bread that is made thereof, In ſteede of Semole we vic meſlin: and as 
is made, it 


© 


doth. 


2 


drus, and it, N 


Chondrus 


time in water and afterward braied and husked, and then in the end 
dried againe in the ſunne and ground ſomewhat groſly) is made a 
kinde of groſſe meale, reſembling oatmeale very much, whereof ſom- 
times is woont to be made papmeate, ſometimes it is mixt in meate 
broth, and ſometimes panade withall, all which meates to ſay the truth 
doe nouriſh a great deale more then they profit the health of the bo- 
die, in as much as they ingender a thicke, clammie and grofle iuice, 
very hurtfull for them that are ſubiect vnto obſtructions or vnto the 


ſtone and grauell. en 
4 9 | Trkie wheate . 


Turkie he ate (ſo called, or rather Indian wheate, becauſe it came 
firſt from the weſt Indies into Turkie, and from thence into France, 
not that it is ſowed there any otherwiſe then for pleaf | 
cauſe ſome admiration at the ſtrange things hich Frenehmen them- 
ſelues doe adinire and make much account of) muſtbeſowen very 
carefully after this manner: the field inuſt be diligently tilled aecor- 
ding to all the ſorts of earings which are woont to be beſtoiyed ypon 
any arable ground; afterward toward the end of March, at ſuch time 
as the ſunne beginneth to afford his hot and comfortable be ames in 
franker and freer ſort the ſaid wWhentee muſt be ſteeped in water two 
whole daies, and when this is done, to keepe it tilſ the earth receiue 
ſome prettie ſhowers : which hapning, then preſentꝭj to open the 
earth with ſome ſharpe ſtake, and chat all along as ſtraight as a line, 


but with equall and ſuffieient diſtances: and tò vaſt into every 


or for to 


one 


ef theſe holes foure di fiue grames of chis ui heate, and by ahd by to 
cdloſe in the earth again witty your foote, and ſo in this fort to fil 
and {era whole field with this ebrne : I the earth be fat and the ſeed 
full and well fed it will not faile to ſprout within ſeauen daies, and to 
be ready to mow within fortie daies, co monetlies, threemngnethes, 


a hote place and good ground that lyeth open 


goodhes f che ground, anq powerof᷑ the fun; that is to 0 


or at the furtheſt foure wonethes, ſooner or Jater en. to the 
= vrlieyin 


more late in a cold ground, and aleaneplace. It haththe like tem- 


perature that our wheat bath, but ſomewhat more liote, as may eaſily 


} 


be 
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be gathered by the ſweetenes of rhe bread that is made thereof: the 
meale —— is whiter then that which is made of our wheate, but 
the bread made thereof is more groſſe, ghicke, or cloſe and ofa more 
ſlimie ſubſtance, in ſuch ſort as that th nouriſhment made thereofis 
likewiſe more groſſe, and apter to ingender obſtructions; wherefore 
it the dearth of wheate and famine doe force and compell you to 
ſowe of this Turkiſh wheate, to make bread thereof, it will doe bet- 
ter if you mingle it with the flower of out wheare, then and if you 
ſbould vſe it by it ſelfe all alone. The meale of this Wheate in as much 


2s ic is thicke and clammie, will be good to make cataplaſmes of, to 


tipen impoſtumes wꝛithall: for being apt to ſtop the pores of the skin 
by his clammines, it cannot chooſe but worke ſuch effect. 
1 * | Saraſius mheate. i 


Faraſins wheate is a graine very ordinarie and common through- 
out all France and more abounding without; compariſon then the 
foreſaid Turkie wheate: it muſt be ſowen in all manner of groundes, 
bicauſe it re fuſeth not to grow in any, whether it be grauelly or of any 
other qualitie whatſoeuet, and that eſpecially in Aprill in hot places, 
or ſome what later in thoſe that are colde, and it is ſo forward and ha- 
ſtie, as that it will ripen twiſe and yeelde you two crops in a yeere, in 
one and the ſame ground, being in a hot grounde, as is to be ſeene in 
Italie, It may be mowen at the end of three mzonerhs after it is ſowen, 
in this country it is moſt vſed in the fatting of hogs, pigeons, and other 
fowles; and in the time of dearth and famine to make bre ad, which 
will be a great deale better, if with this corne be mingledthe corne of 
dur owne.countric heate. It may be made into groſſe meale, euen as 
the graine called furmentie, but better withqut compariſon then that 
of millet to be imploied in meate hrothes, in panades and pap nears, 
as alſo to make tartes with cheeſe and butter, Thus is a meate that1s 
pleaſant ingugh, and not much loading or charging the ſtomacke, 
notwithſtanding that it be windie, for there in it is not ſo exceſſiue a 
Eee ol netienged 1512 any 3H] _ 
HS Gonterwheate and Typhwheate... F Figs 
here are yet remaining two otherſorts of wheate,which the La. 
tins call Tragos Cereals; and Jypbs Cerealis, whereof Dioſcorides and 
Galen do make mention. Typhwheare is very like to aur rye, and doth 
make a very blacke bread, and very vnpleaſant alſo when it is olde, 
though ic be otherwiſe very pleaſant 20 6 it is neue baked, after 
the manner of rye. The goates heate is not very much vnlike voto 
che graine called furmentie, ſaue only that his meale yeeldeth mare 
bran withoutcompariſen, and ſo maketh i fitter bre acta looſen the 
belly then to feede or nouriſhit, Theſe wheates are not ſo muchas to 
be ſeene in France, and therefore I megye not to make an 


dliſcourſe thereof. d 282: o 
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y your oates away) if the ground 
ground it muſt be ſowen ſooner, not ſtaying for any raine, in as much 
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A Frer that wee haue thus largely ſpoken of wheate and other 
A corne, it remaineth that we ſhould conſequently ſpeake of all 

maner of pulſe: the ordering & husbanding whereof to ſpeake 
in general, is like vnto that of the other graine going before, as name 
lyan the gathering of ſtones from offthem, in manuring and giuing 
them their firſt, ſecond, and thirde earing, as alſo in clodding, ſowing, 
harrowing, and mowing : but differing notwithſtanding in ſome 
things, as namely in their nature: and therefore it will be beſt to 
make a particular deſcription thereof. | 


Barley muſt be ſowen in a leane, drie, and ſmall frosch elſe in Barley, 
bri 


a ground that is verie fat throughout, bicauſe it doth bring downe and 
diauniſh che fatnes ofa ground mightilie: & for that cauſe it is either 
caſt into ground that is very fat, the force and goodnes wliereof it ſhal 
not be able to hurt: or into a leane grounde wherein a man ſhould 
not ſow any thing elſe ſo well. It muff be ſowen in a ground that hath 
had two carings, in ſome countries in the moneth of October, but in 
this countrie after the fifteenth day of Aptill, according to the com- 
mon prouerbe, (at Saint Georges day you mult ſowe your barley, and 

| | 2 but and if it be in a leane 


as that according to the prouerbe, wheate muſt be ſowen in dirt, and 


barley in duſt, for barley cannot indure any great ſtore of moiſture, 


being of it ſelfe drie, open, and colde: againe, barley being ſowen in 
gail places, and — 5 watered with ws water, doth eafily canker 


and turne into darnell and oates: the ſame manner of ordering is gi- 
uen tothe barley called mundiſied barley,and that bicauſe the chaffe 


thereof fallethpreſently, and cleaueth not vnto the corne, as it doth 
in common barley, When you pereiue it ſomeu hat ripe, you muſt 
mowe it ſooner then any other corne: for it hath a brittle ſtalke or 
ſtrawwe which is very apt to breake, when it is wy drie, and the corne 
being but weakly incloſed within his buske, doth eaſily and of it ſelfe 
fall vnto the carch : and hence alſo it becommeth more eafieto threſh 
and ſhake out, then any other graine. After the corne is mowen, it wil 
3 let the 2 idle a yeere, or elſe to manure it through- 
e, and ſo to take away all the euil qualitie that is remaining and left 


hall declare heereafter, and that better for the poore people then for 


the tich, and yet in one point to be praiſed, in as much às it is good and 
. | | Yy x |} holeſome 
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hehinde. In a deere yeere it is vſuall to make bread of barle/, as wee Balis bread, 
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Mundified 
barli t. 


Oate meale. | 


Gravel. 
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hole ſome for them that haue the goute: the aſſured truth whereof is 


found out rather by experience then reaſon. Notwithſtanding in a 


much as barly (as Galen teacheth) whether it be in bread or in pa 
meate, in ptiſanes, in mundified barly, or otherwiſe 1 doth 


coole and yeeld a thin kinde of nouriſhment and ſome what cle anſeth 
the body, in that reſpett Ray be profitable for them that haue the 


owte, as thoſe which are full of humors, and ſubiect to deſtillations 
alling dou ne vpon the ioyntes. ür TA 


There is made of barly a certaine kindle of drinke; which þ 


called a ptiſane, and a meare that uy tor ſieke perſons, called 


mundified barly, which the good wife of the farme may make in 
this ſort. Take barly well cleanſed and husked, boile it till it burſt, 
and till it be become like vnto a papmeate, after beate it in a mortet 
and ſtraine it througli a very fine ſtrainer, put vnto it ſugar, or the 
iuice of {weete almonds, or of poppie ſeede, melons or lettiſes, ae- 
cording as occaſion ſhall be offred. Or elſe, Take ofthe beſt and new. 
eſt barly, put it in a morter, and eaſt vpon it warme water, as it were 
to wet it, but not to make it ſwim, afterwarde beate it gently with a 
wooden peſtell, in ſuch ſort as that the huske that couereth it may be 
forced off then chafe it betwixt your handes, that ſo you may free 
it quite from huskes : then afterward drie it inthe fun; when you 
haue this done, take a handfull of the ſaid barly, and put it in a pot, 
which it may fill tothe halfe, and filling vp the other halfe with wa- 
ter, let it boile by lictle and little vntill ſuch time as it bee burſt and 
become like papmeate let it run through a linnen cloth and fo ſtraine 
out the iuice. I 


Oates notwichſtanding that they grow anon ſt wheate and 


barly without being ſowen, as an euill and vnprofitable thing: not- 
withſtanding for the profit comming of thein for che feeding of great 
cattell, as alfo of men in the time of neceſlitie, they deſerue aproper 
and conuenient kinde of husbanding. They loue to be ſowen in leaue 


places, which are drie, well aired, and haue heene alreadie twiſe ea- 


red, and that in February or March, but not later i tljey eraue wate- 
ring and then they gro both fairer and fuller ſet. They muſt be ga- 
thered preſently after that rie and barlie are inn. 

Although oates be not vſed tomake bread of except it be in 


5 . 


the time of great dearth, notwithſtanding ſome doe beate them ina 
morter and doe make a meale thereof calleil oate-meale, which is 
boiled either alone, or elſe with fleſh, ro vie in manner of a panade. 
Phiſitions are of iudgement that oate-meate ſo made doth feede very 
well, and is good againſt the grauell and difficultie of vrine: for the 


truth whereof I reter you to the Britaines and _— which vſe it 


for the ſame effects. When it is boiled all alone, for the making of it 


the more pleaſant, there is wont to be put vnto it co es mile, 3 
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and put into a 


691 
mille, or the juice of ſweete almondes with ſugar. The Flemminges 
vſe to make papmeate thereof which they loue exceeding well. The 
'Muſcouires diſtill the water of cates, and vſe it for want of wine, and 
ſuch water heateth and maketh drunke no leſſe then wine. 


Millet, (as tboſe know very well which dwell in the countrie 


| Berne, Bigorre and Armignac) after that it bath ſteeped ſome cer- 


taine time in water, would be ſowen, either morning or euening in 
the coole thereof in light and ſmall moulded ground: and it groweth 
not onely in grauelly ground, but alſo in ſand, hen the countrie is 
wet and moiſt: but in any caſe it would not be ſowen in drie grounds, 
and ſuch as conſiſt of Fullers earth, or are marlie, neither muſt it be 
ſowen before the ſpring, for it requireth heate. Wherefore it ma 

conueniently/ be ſowen in the end of the moneth of March, or elſe 
ſome what later, that ſo it may inioy the benefite of the dew a long 
time 3 it putteth not the husbandman to any great charges, for a lit- 


le ſeede will ſow a great deale of ground. So ſoone as it is ſowen it 


muſt be preſſed downe with a hurdle of wickers well laden, to keepe 
it from the heate of the ſun in the ſpringing vp thereof: for other- 
wiſe the ſeede would grow vp and Yrie away, through the vehemeney 
and heate of the ſun 8 it would be oft and ve- 
ty well weeded, for the rooting vp of all manner of ill weedes, eſpe- 
cially the blacke mullet, So ſoone as it may be ſpied peeping foorth 
of the earth, and before that by the operation of the Sun, the corne 
doe ſhow, it muſt be pluckt vp by the hand, and be laid in the ſun af- 
terward to drie, and laſtly ſhut vp in ſome place where it may be 
kept, and being thus ordered it laſteth longer then any other manner 
of corne. Millet dotli good vnto the fieldes wherein it is gathered; 
in this reſpect, namely that wormes will not hurt the corne that ſhall 
be ſowen there preſently Fo any whit at all, ſeeing they will le aue 
the graine that is ſowen and cleaue to the ſtra of the miller, 
In che time of dearth they vſe to make bread of miller, but vn- 
pleaſant inough, eſpecially when it is ſetled, and the inhabitants of 
Gaſcoſguc, & Campagne do vie a papmeate made of millet with milke, 
and tliat not of che pleaſanteſt taſte : as well the bread as the pap- 
meate made of mullet is of ſmall nouriſhment, beſides that they make 
obſtructions, and that bicauſe that millet is cold in the firſt degree, 
and drie in the third: miller fried with ſalt and flowers of cammomil 
R ſerue againſt the paines of the colicke and 
lie: To keepe purgatiues as Rubarbe, eAgaricke, 


 wringings of the 
| yeaand fleſh alſo from tottennes and corruption, it is good to burie 


them in millet. 
: | P Seſame 0 | f 
Seſame would be ſowen in a blacke grounde, that is ſome what rot- 


Yy 2 9 


Water diftilled 


Oile and cakes 
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ten and moiſt: it groweth well alſo in ſ 


or in mingled grounds, and it is very fruit 


The fifth Book p of 


and fargrauelly grounds, 


x 


euen no leſſe then mil- 


ler or panicke, It is true that the good houſholder needeth not 
trouble his braine much with the ſowing of it, ſeeing it is apt to make 
the ground altogither barren, and yet is good for nothing except the 


oile that is preſſed out ofit, and the cakes which liquoriſſ women vſe 
fe meale. Ix muſt not bee ſou en but in the midſt of ſom- 


to make o 


mer, whiles the times continue drie, and that there is no raine looked 
for of a long time, for the raine doth hurt it aſter that it is ſown, ele ane 


contrarie to other 


plants, which (all of them) reioice in raine after 


they are ſowen. The oile which is preſſed out of the ſeede of Seſame, 


doth neuer freeze, and is the ee all other oiles, and yet being 
h to the bpttome: There is no ac- 

count to be made of this graine for nouriſhwear, bicauſe it is giuen 

and is hardly digeſted , as us all oilie 


mixt with wine or aqua vitz ſin 


to ouerturne the ſtomacke, 
matter. | 


Lentils, 


8 
1 
5 


1 


Lentils muſt be ſowen at two times, in Aotumne/and moſt com- 


monly, eſpecially in France and colde countries, mthe ſprin B time, 


whiles the moone inereaſeth vnto the telt h thereof, and eit 


er ing 


ſmall or little moulde, or in a fat and fertile ground : for when they be 
in flower they deſtroy and ſpoile themiſelues 1 too much moi - 


ſture, or by purring too farre out of the earth, An 
e mote ſpeedily and the 


to the ende tl 


4 . reater, they muſt be mixt wi 
driedung before they be ſowen, and tower or five daies after that they 


haue beene ſo laide to reſt in this dung, to ſowe them. They will keepe 
long, and continue if they be mingled with aſhes, or if they be put in 
wherein oile and preſerues haue beeng kept: or and if chey be 


inkled with vineger ini at with Beniouin. 
 Lentils(howſoeuer ancient e 
are of harde digeſtion, hurtful 


— 
# 


had them in eſtimation) 
to the ſtomncke, filling the guts full 


of winde, darkening the light )and cauſing fearefull dreames , and 


with all are nothing good 
wich oile. 


5 
5 
I 
I 
4 


they bee rere an fleſh , or fried 


Fuſelu. 


Faſels grown ſtubbly ground s,or rather a 


great deale better in fit 


rounds, which are tilled & ſowen euery yeere;&rhey are to be ſowen 

ixt the 10. of October, & the firſt ot Nouember, or elſe in March, 

as other pulſe, aſter that the ground hath beene eared about the 11. Uf 

Nouẽ ber. They muſt be ſowen after that - 

ter for to _ themgroj the more eaſily, & 
z 


are ſowen 


haue been ſteept in wa- 
chat at large when they 


nd alwaies as they ripen to gather them. They make fit 
ee where they be ſowen ; they are accuſtomed to beare much 
ice ; they keepe a long time: they ſwell and growe greater inboi- 


lng, 
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hykebey be boilde in fat mi 
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lng and are of a good pleaſant taſte vnto all mens wouthes: ſt is true 
that they are e eie notwithſtanding they 
1 


are er prouoke vnto venerie, if after that they be boiled, they be 
red ouer with pe antenne ſugar, and yet more ſpe cial- 
nilke vntill they burtt? if you minde to take 
way their windines cate them with muſtard, or carawaie ſeed: f you 
baue be ene bitten of a horſe, take Faſels, chawe them, and apply them 


5 


ſo chawed vnto the greene wounde. 158 gentlewomen that ſtriue 
to be beautifull, may diſtill a water of Faſe 


| \(els that is ſingular good for 
the ſame end and purpoſe. | | 
N u 30 U ie Lupines, F 
LIpines craue no great husbandrie,are good cheape,and do more 
good to the ground then any other ſeede: for when as vineyardes and 
: arable groundes are become leane, they ſtande in ſteede ot very good 
manure vnto them: likewiſe for want of dung, they may be ſowen in 
toundes that ſtande in neede to bee — if ales they haue put 
rth their flowers the ſeconde time they bee plowed vnder the 
grounde: they groweſwell ina leane ground, and fach is is tyred and 


- 
i 
ag 


vorne out wich ſowing: and they may be fowen in any ground, eſpe- 
cially in ſtubblie groundes, ſueh as are not tilled, for in what ſort ſo 


1 


euer they be ſowen, they will abide the roughnes of the grounde, and 
| \hegligence of the husbandman, neither doe they craue avy weeding, 
| well inreſpect of their roote which is ſingle, as alſo for that if it 
pyere hurt they woulde die preſently, and bicauſe alfo that it ſhoulde 


be but labour loſt; for they are ſo far off from being intetted & wron- 


ge with weeds, that they euen kill them, and cauſe them to die. And 
t 


is is the cauſe why many ſowe them in the middeſt of yineyardes,to 


tte end they may draw vnto them all the bitternes of the vineyarde, 
ns being the-qualitie moſt familiar vnto them, and with which they 


beſt agree. Notwithſtanding they may not be ſowen deepe: for when 
they flower they are made no account of, Of all other kinds of pulſe 
[they onely ſtande not in neede to bee laide vp in garnets: but rather 
'ypon ſome floore, here the ſmoake may come vnto thein: for it mot 
ture take them, they will growe full of wormes, which eate vpꝰthat 
which ſhoulde make them ſprout, and that hich is remaining can 
doe no good: they muſt be gathered after raine, for it it ſhould be 
dtie weather, they would fall out of their cods And be loft, 


Lupines are good to feede oxen in winter, but they muſt be 3 Wherefore lo- 
mlalted and riuer water, and afterwarde boilde: they ſerue alſo 


tofeede men; to malce breade thereof hen it is a time of dearth of 
other corne. Some do note this ſpe ciall propertie in them, which is, 
that they turne about — with the ſunne: in ſo mich as that by 
them, workemen are taught the time of the day, though it bee not 


cleere and ſunſhine, 


Yy 3 |  Lupines 


or pine are good. 


children, 
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Whrwes in little 


children: the decoction thereof doth ne the termes of women, 
e 


Lupines ſtampt and laide vpon the nauell, do kill wormes in little 
and taketh away the obſtructions of the ſight, by reaſon whereof ma- 
nie doe wiſh them to be taken of yoong maides and women which 
haue pale colours, Their meale is ſingular good in cataplaſines tore. 
ſolue the ſelling of the kings euill, and other hard tumours, as well 
boild in honie and vineget, as in honie and water, and likewiſe for the 
ſciatica. "40 | 
+ wi Beanes . g + 

Beanes muſt be ſowen in a fat ſoile, or elſe a grounde that is well 
manured, and eared with two earings, and although it be in ſtub- 


blie grounds, and ſeated in low botroms, whither ali the fat and ſub- 


ſtance of the higher parts doth deſcende; nbtwitliſtanding the earth 
muſt be ſliced and cut ſinall, and the eloddes broken before they bee 
ſowen: for albeit that amongſt all the other ſorts of pulſe there be 
not any that doth ſo little waſte and vſe che ſtrength and wice of the 
earth; notwichſtanding they deſire to bee well and deepe couered 
within the earth: they muſt be diligently needed, at ſuch time as they 
epe out of the earth, for ſo the fruite will be much more, and their 
eods far the tenderer, They may be ſowen at two times of the yeere, 
in Autumne where it is a ſtrong grounde, andthe beanes bee greats 
and in the ſpring, eſpecially in this eauntrie, in a weake and light 
grounde, the beanes being but finall and of the common ſize: thoſe 
which are ſowen in Autumne are more woorth then the other, ſo that 
the hinds let not to ſay, that they had rather eate the huskes or ſtalkes 
of beanes ſowen in due time, then the beanes themſelues of three 
monethes olde, bicauſe they yeelde more fruite, and haue a grea- 
ter and better ſtored graine. But at what time ſocuer you ſone 
them, you muſt haue w, regarde to ſowe them all about the 
fifteenth date after the change of the mgone , bicauſe that in ſo do- 
ing they will bee the better loaden, and bicauſe they will not bee 
ſo much aſſailed of little vermine as and if the moone were newe. 
The day before they be ſowen, you muſt ſteepe them in the lees ot 
oliueb, or in water of niter, to the end 1 may beare the more 
fruit, be more eaſie to boile, & not to be ſubie& to be eaten of we euil 
or larkes. They muſt like iſe reape and pul them vp in the new of the 


moone, before day, and after leaue then in the aire to dry, and threſn 


them out before the full moone, andafterward tarrie them into the 
garner, for being thus ordered vermine will not breede in them. A- 


gaine they prooue more profitable being planted then ſowen, ina 


mY ground, that is well dreſſed, tilled, fatted and manured, which 
id ground, if it be ſowenthe 8 following with wheate, will your 

a more copious and plentifull harueſt, in as much as beanes doe fa 
a ground more then any other kinde of pulſe, If N 
7 | em 
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them wag pu muſt ſprinkle them withſale water: but if you meane 
to boile them you muſt be ſure rokeepe the ſalt from them, becauſe 
that ſalt water doth harden them: they muſt not be left in the colde 
ire; for the cold alſo doth make them the harder to baile, To keepe 
them from 2 eaten of wormes, they muſt be annointed or rubd 
ouer with oile oſiue, one after another yntill ſuch time as they be well 
lieoured with this oile. The flowers of beanes notwithſtanding that 
they be of a pleaſant and delightſome ſmell, doe hurt a weake braine, 
undd ſuch a one as is eaſily caried away and ouercome: and hereupon 
it commeth to paſſe that there are a great number of fooles, 5 
bdeanes are in flower. Wo 1 | 
| | Small peaſe are no leſſe profitable for the fatting of ground that is 
leane then lupines: It js true that if you looke to haue good ſtore of 
them and well 8 muſt ſow them in fat and warme ground 
and in a temperate and moiſt time, as in Februarie or March, an 
ſometime in September in the increaſe of the moone : and yet it is 
| hard for them to indure and holde out the winters cold, for they al- 
; waies de ſire the full fruition of the ſunne, and doe grow a great deale 
he fairer when they doe enioy it accordingly, and when alſo they are 
| borne vp to tlat end of ſtickes, rather then let fall flat to the grouud 
to ere epe vpon it: they muſt be ſowen thin, becauſe their ſtalkes doe 
ſpread themſelues further then any one other kind of pulſe, They are 
very ſubiect to be eaten within of wormes, and yet thoſe which are ſo 
; eaten of wormes are better to ſowe then the other which are whole 
und ound, Forthis cauſe, if you will preuent the wormes, that the 
may not hurt and hinder your corne, ſow 2 firſt in the place: It 
: true that for the better growth and pro 2 of them, the thicke 
E groſſe ſeede is moſt convenient to be ſo wen, eſpecially if it be laid in 
unter to ſteepe therein a night, bieauſe thereby they growe the more 
; eaſily, and looſe ſome part of their ſaltnes in being ſteept, by which 
| meanes they recouer their naturall verdure againe. They muſt bee 
| gathered in rhe decreaſe of the moone, preſently +: their being 
ape, for elſe they drie vp and fall out of their ſwads: the earth where- 


The cauſe wie 
there are manie 
fooles,when 
beanes flower, 


- 
* 


Ie 
| nthey areſowen,ſtanderh in neede but of one caring, 
} Ciche peaſon, 5 
;  Cichepeaſondoe likewiſe grow in fat and woilt places, they muſt 
de ſowen in a rainie time, they doe greatly loade and burthen the 
| earth, and for that cauſeare neglected of the wiſerſort of husband- 
men. Notwithſtanding it you will ſow them, you muſt ſteepe them in 
warme water a day before, that ſo they may grow and put forth of the 
earth the ſooner and greater, Some to haue them grow the fairer doe 
ſteepe them and their cods in nitrous water, To keepe them that paſ- 
| ſengers and other folke may not gather them to cate when they are 
Mt "> Yy 4 a ripe, 
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ripe; you muſt water them five mornings together before the ſunne 
| pike with water wherein haue been ſteeped the ſeedes of wilde cucum- 
bet and wormwood : and the dea Within five daies after will haue 
taken away all the bitterneſſe thereof. Such prattiſes are likewiſe 
good for to be vſed about ſmall peaſon and beanes. The vſe of them is 
good tor ſuch as are ſlowe to performe the act of carnall copulation, 
and eſpecially to carrie away grauell and to breake the ſtone, as alſo 
for ſuch as haue weake lungs and low and weake voices. hiey are alſo 
good againſt melancholie, and doe cut offtroubleſome thoughts and 
itations, put in place thereof iollie coneeits and merrie moodes, 
and then they being laid forth in the moone ſhine when it is in the 
increaſe and before the ſunge riſe, they muſt be ſprinkled with oile 
oliue, afterward ſteeped in warme water to ſoften them, andlaftly 
boild for to be eaten. The way to vſe them is. rather to ſup vp their 
broth made with the rooresof partlie,then to eate the peaſon. 
N Smallcigbe poaſſn. | 
Small ciche peaſe called of the Latines Cicercuts,mult be ſowen in 
fat places and in a moiſt time, as in lanuarie or Februarie : they doe 
len harme toa field then any other pulſe, but for the moſt patt they 
neuer come to profit: for when they are in flower they caunot abide 
drourh, nor any ſtrong ſoutherne windes at ſuch tuneas they leave 
, e Paigtootint mango 
: n ä Great milde tare and bitter feicb. 2 7 4 
The great wilde tare and bicter ferch doe defireleanciplaces and 
ſuch as are not moiſt: for ſometimes by putting fortly too freely and 
growing too much, they ouerthrow-themſclues, They uay be ſowen 
in autumne or in the end of Ianuarie, and all the moneth of Februa- 
rie, but not in March: becauſe if it ſhould be ſowen in this monethit 
woulde hurt the cattell, eſpecially oxen; troubling then in theit 
braines. : Fon Al 207 oath 07196 
| Fetches, : 


There are two ſcede times for fetches, the firſt when they are 
ſowen for to feede cattell, and it is about the ſifteenth day of Septem- 
ber: the ſecond in Februarie or March & this is for to make bread of 

for to eate, being mixt wich other corne : both of them may be ſowen 
in vntilled grounds, but it is better hen they are ſowen in groundes 
that haue had their three earings. This ſeede loueth not the dea, and 
therefore it muſt be ſowen two or three howers after ſunne riſe, when 
all the moiſture thereof is ſpent and conſume d; either hy the winde, ot 
by the ſunne, and it muſt not alone be ſowen, but it muſt alſo be coue- 
red the very lame day, becauſe, that ifthe night ſhould come vponit 
and wet it but a little before it were cout red, it vauld quickly becoine 
eorrupt and putrified. The ground wherein it is ſowen needeth not 
any more then one caring, and when it is ſowen it needethj no 2 


rad th Fans, k 


In any eaſe it muſt not be ſow en before the Hfteent day of 
— — rwiſe the ſnailes wilt antioꝶ is. Inhkomtevericinalt 
not beſowen neeve vnto hoy vine or orchard, orany' place, where 
there are r ma a vnd it 5uice of fuch 
— 2 vere: it, 23 kerch doth noc | 


ede cre bee chat d 
— c b befoien: neun 4 e | 
| Nail ht e beak! Yoo 


| Hethazwould ſou panick- ick make choiſe 
ſandie or ſtonie ground, and ſuch A one as is [cit 
on the tops of 
for chair being bot by nathre;growerh/and purrerh fo eafily 
then millet. It muſt 3 nd growth id ſpeedlly, is 
that it may be md wendxyithin fartie ; daies after tilat it is ea The 
1 e of vey ho andage mo 4 ene is ver 
unt, becauſe it is very ſhort and apt to aruio ven 
 orfand. The Perigaralanctrie it w aberdeen m_ 
milke ormeate bro. 211 hd2 0h; floyd eg tc 
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1970) ee and muſtard ſrde. les bas 4 
Forli the ſowing of -fernugreeke-' ay maſt make ei of fuch 
 groundasyou would fogthefetch,whi n 
time, ſeoing the k pal, e pe; will 
ferae: forit che prai dd bexot ee 
not be able to ſprout and ſpring vp, ploagh ang here 
row, both, muſt goe but li 5 ri 22 with 
brunſtone and niter, doth take a — rw devs ce; If you 


mingle it with a fourth part of the 


crefibs in vineger, it will 


among 
and cduberems chere 18 no lttile teſb of water, 
g —— 


» 
5 


prooue a ſingular remedie for thefalling of the haire called Te. If 


you boile it in ſionied water putting thereto ſomie fivincs greaſe, it will 
reſolue the ſwellings of the teſticles, hands feete and vnder the eares, 
and is profitable againftthewrenches of ioints . The decoction thereof 
drunke oftentimes, doth infinite good to ſuch as haue beene troubled 
with an e and —— the breſt: for the de- 
ſtillations ata rheoumes falling vpon the eies ) youmuſt wet clothes in 
the de cation vflus ſeede, and applie them vnto the browes. And as 
bo Wa ron nt ſeedey we haue ſpokeof bei * e 


EEE 
15 3 ray feedin a is more eagree ) 
able or more pretions for the feeding It then ſnaile clauer, 
called in French. Salad fun, for 4 ina nay emer to ſpring out of the 
earth, and as it were of a more ſpeciall fauour from God, not onely 
for che nouriſhing and fatting of Cordes of cattell, but allo to ſerue for 
13003 phiſicke, 
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hi fat beaſts chat ſicke, and teſpet 
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— 
that is very cleanc — 


25 oma Make LT therefore ** 
of great ſtore of this graſſe, of an — — 
fat, eaſie to bee plowed, andwhich bath ee carings before it 
was ſowen h hath beene well dunged, well harrowe d, and 
. 00 rather eee * 0 3 
plough, beginning the worke in lune, afterward in 

December, and Fehruarie, tothe end that the weeds teh 
are in che grounde may be ſufficientiy killed, as well by the heate of 
ſommer, as the colde ot᷑ winter; After that ydu haue made the ground 
3 be by ſuch induſtrie, begin to ſowe it in the ende of 


during the neu 2— ys latter end of the 
day, for —— watered by the dewe of the nigliʒ it will ſpring more 


ſpeedily and eaſily out of the earth, then and if it were ſowen in the 
heate of the day, bicauſe it woulde be burſt tontinually, and woulde 


come but to ſaiall effect and proſite. Vou muſt not be niggardly in 
ſowing of it, for by ho imueſythe mote ſeede eden T0 much 
—— e. will chere growe anie 
other 


— — 5 y for — emiary OY 7 5 
with aboundant ſtore of water, yauſhoulde ads the cede 
5 rag Th and yet youmuſt not water it after Sep- 
teruber vnto the end of Aprill. 2 to cut it done with a 


ſieth five or ſixe times the firſt yeere, and ſo pt y the yeers 
following: for it indureth ten yeeres, yea thirtie as Pl ; wich- 
out ſtanding in neede of being ſowen agaimme. Tbe t time to cut it 


downe — Iune, Iulie, and pn our open ofthe moone: in 
the meane time you ſhall not let it lie vpon heapes any longer thena 
day in the meadowes, for if it ſhoulde't chore any long time, it 
woulde _ ſuch a — 2 | "tale 
were vnder it, to the Keeping of it for euet owingagaine: where- 

fore it wil be 200d to carry : it elſe ö dry it aſſoone as poſſi- 
blie may be, ſtirring it euerie day, from day to day. Againe you muſt 
not let the cattell feede neere vnto this graſe, inas muchas not ary 

to 


bot their very breathing of ivalls 
7 — der 


noiſome vnto 


tooth onely, 
* 


it, and that᷑ i 
or elſe dieth p 
leaſt it make them | due and hea 
therein: it muſt ſtaie till it be drie l before ou gid = emet 
then alſo but in linall quantitie : forthatchis gr: th int 
ſoch ſtore of hloud, as chat of the much eating ti they 
ſtrangled therewith, The good 3 be ico ga- 
ther and reſerue ſeede of this ſnaile clauer, to ſome tlie 9 it 
ſhall be requiſite: ir muſt not be gathered the fiuſt yeere that ic-bea- 
reth, by reaſon of his weake nes, but in all the othet tollou ing, and that 
in the monerhes of lune and Iulic, ſo ſoone as the huskes herein the 
ſeede is contained flullapprere drie, and the _ nouns 
nes yellow. Ly 


11 ae fuer, 5 
Mixt n muſt be ſowen in Eand wall) nba . 
and ſich haue beenetwiſe eared: it will be ve —— enttaer 
with pilde barley: ſometimes it <onſiſterly of barley; dates; fete 
and fenugreeke, which are let growe hande duet headgand; 
afrerwarde either be or ge! 80 mans 1 ne in 
winter. . IN 


— 


, Rice. 

If you will ſowe rice you may do bunk 8 
worke cfcurioſitie tuen or profite, for rice isa commoditie p 
belonging and growing amongſt the Indians, from hence alſo ir is 
brought hither vnto vs in France. Therefore for Chi of rice 
either white or red, chooſe out ſome place that is v and in 
caſe you haue no ſuch amongfty our arabl, 12 t — 
Gia field adde er en and n — 
wich is light and weake, but yet cuen, ànd through which my 
conuatcſomelirtlebrooke,or e Ear the —— 

where you me ane toſowe Four rice, and whenyonbave thus plowed. 

i overrhrife ; ſowe your rice: ee wluch you Muſt firſt ſteepe for 

one whole day brag as you haue ſoiveniic draw your lit 

debrookeala aro th, deer mc fu wok 
bogir 


rebel re will not be leſſe fruirefull. 
- BUY — — make che fielde more 
| oy frolicke; — Ran ea cleaner 


from- 
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ede 


yeeres more, wore, 01 * 
whether'wbeate or meſlin, . —.— ſhall not repent you in che 
due of harueſt you ſhall in de it ſo fare act profitable. There is one 
e er eee is that it cauſeth an ill aire by reaſon of 


the abquridance of eee 
rocompler 2 withall, it proonethr very tostable for 
der — riee ge iand zereof allo is 


. millet; or all chree togither: it is true 


that itis mueh giuen to malte obſtructions, and it reſtraineth fluxes as 
— tenſes — — in their 
efpectally uf i bee pdiched and boild in 

dere flints of the riuertiaue beene quen+ 


m— 7255 whrig 1 milke adding thereto ſugar and cinamome, it 


will prouoke vnto venerie Many do thinke that ir makerhfar, bur 


Fever Pom var ba to the phiſitiuns) at is not digeſted in the ſto- 


barglyy it muſt needes nouriſn but little, aad then 
"make one fat —_— pare] * dude ther s to 


| rierte. tar. 1 "2 2 1 | 2 
£12 ai 102 Jo ien i 


Hempe muſt be ſowen in fat and well Se ounds,and wate- 
red with ſome little brooke, or elſe in flat and moiſt countries, where 


much labour dploughing g hath beenc beſtowed: for the fatter the 


 groundiiz,chethickerwill the barke vepilling be. It muſt be ſowen in 
er ered when the ſeede is tipo, and afterwarde dried 
either i winde or ſmpake, and then laide in water for to be 


watered, that io the pilling may the more eaſilie depart from the 
ſtalka, afterward coberfedn making of ropes and — 


a labour & 


traunile well enipe ſeodl is good ta make 
hem lay ee tin che depth of winter, and greateſt 
coldnes of the ſane. Manjdocburnethehickef rootes of the wale 


hewpe, and of tlie ſameſb burnt and ———— doe r. 
e-powder; The juice or deeoction 
rot ly Rrnined nd panredinſome place where deere ang 


2 primotheeares,ir canſechche mer + Otlier beats. ah hl 
otten in thitherrd come out preſentſy, and hi 
wr; oor, which n onnextalenn them or 
| theirhookes. en n r drunke, 


eee de widr 
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yet the female beareth not the ſeed, but the male, 
Lune muſt not be ſowen in any grounde, but where there riſeth 
great profite, and this followeth and is cauſed by reaſon of the ſeede 
which impaireth all ſorts of grounds verie much, and for that cauſe it 
muſt be ſowen in a very fat grounde, and ſuch a one alſo as is reaſona- 
blie moiſt. In any caſe the ground where lineſeede is ſowen muſt bee 
curioutly handled and clenied,and with manifold earings plowed and 
turned ouer ſo oft and ſo long, as that it become like duſt: and fur- 
thermore the good huſwife muſt be carefull when the lyne is growne, 
to free it from being intangled with the weede vſing to winde about 
it, and which of ſome is called lynegowte,and that not ence but oft, to 
the end that in gathering the ſeed, in beating it with beetles, hecklin 
and ſpinning of it, ſuch filth may not remaine among the towe. It m 
be gathered when it is ripe, and when the colour of it growetb yellow, 
and after laide vp in ſome drie place, that ſo it may be defended from 
the raine and dewe which are vtter enimies vntg it: when it is dry, it 
muſt be threſlit aſſoone as may be (to the end that the miſe cate it not) 
wich woodden mallets, to get out the ſeed out of it, & preſently after 
that it ſhall be carried to the water about the change of the Moone, 
that it may lie therein three or foure daies in Iuly or Auguſt, till t 
become ſoft and tender, to the end that the pilling or barke thereof 
may the more eaſilie be ſeparated from the ſtalkes for the making of 
cloth. When it is draw ne out of the water it muſt be laid ona heape, 
all round}, but two or three fadomes broade loading it aboue with 
boordes and ſtones, and aftet that ſpred in the ſun, to the end it ma 
drie the better. The fineſt line, u hich is without ſeede notwithſtan 
ing it be the leaſt and lower of growth then the reſt) is the beſt, be- 
ing ſoft and fine after the manner as it were of ſilke: whereas that 
which is long and thicke, is alſo more rough and boyſterous in ſpin- 
ning. Vou ſhall make very ſine and white ſowing threed of your ſine = ha 
flax in this ſort; Let it be watered in running water ſiue or fx daies lee ff 
in Iuly or Auguſt in the change ofthe moone : ſo ſoone as it is drawen | 
out of the water, ſpread it in the fun, that it may drie, neuer caſting it 
into any heaps, for that which is laid vpo heaps after the cõming of it 
out ofthe water, that it may take a heat & being prefled down to that 
end, doth become black & turneth into a dark and obſcure colour. 
Out of che ſeede of line you may preſſe an oile, which will neuer 0jte of linſteda. 
freeſe be it neuer ſo cold: it is vſed of phiſitions, painters, and ma 
other ſorts of workaien. It is ſingular good to ſoftẽ hard things, for tlie 
paine of the hemorrhoides, chaps & tumors of the fundament called 
Condylomata. being waſhed in roſe water, it cureth burnings: it is mar- 
uellous good in pluriſies, if ſo be that it be new ; for that which is olde 
keateth and procureth vomite. ; 5 
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Menuett and Turneps, 
N Nauets and turneps delight in alight and fine mould, and not 
in a churliſti and fad ground, and yet turneps grow better in moiſt 
geoundes and places, but nauets on the tops and ſides of hils, in dry 
and pettie groundes, ſuch as thoſe are which are ſandy and grauelly, 
| Howſoeuer it is, the ground where they are ſowne, mult haue beene 
_ oftentimes turned and caſt, harrowed and dunged : for by theſe 
meanes, they will not onely grow well, but the ground after that 
they be gathered being thus prepared, will bring foorth fairer corne. 
Turneps are ſowen twiſe inthe yeere, in Februarie, and in Auguſt, 
in a well manured ground, and you may not ſuffer them, after that 
they haue gotten ſome little growth, to put vp any further out of the 
earth, for and if they ſhould ſtill grow more and more aboue the 
earth, their roote would become hard, and full of ſmall and little 
holes. See more of nauets and turneps in our ſecond booke. 


The nineteenth Chapter. 
Aduertiſemeuts concerning corne 


| ISE and prudent husbandmen muſt not plow their 
VV tounds, cut their vines, or ptune or haue ale a- 
ut trees from the eighteenth day of Nouember vnto the 

ſeauen and twentith of December. 1 95 
Sowe your corne as ſoone as you can, and ſtay not to ſowe it in 
winter. Neither doe you euer ſowe the eotne which grew in a fat ſoile, 
vhether it be wheate, or rie, or any other ſuch, in a leane and barren 
ſield: but rather ſowe that corne in a fatte and fertile ſoile, which 
grew in a leane and barren ground, and to be briete, ſowe in a well 
condicioned ground that which was growen in an ill condicioned 
ground. In ſowing your ſeede ſee that your hand anſwere your foote, 
and ſtanding vpon your feete, ſee that your right foote eſpecially be 
mooued when your right hand doth maoue. In ſowing of wheate 
yo muſt caſt it with a full hand, or by handfuls, but in ſowing bar- 
rie, oates, and many other kindes of graine, eſpecially ſuch as is 


5 1 of Fut 
ſhut vp in hus kes, as millet, pannicke and rape ſeede: muſt be ſowen 


and caſt into the earth with onely three fingers. 5 
I 0 o preuent the froſt that it may not iniurie the corne that is 
ſowen eſpecially ſuch as is ſowen in cold groundes, as thoſe which are 

moſt ſubiect vnto froſts, you muſt caſt and ſpread lune vpon the ſaid 


groundes before they be ſowen : or elſe which is better, mingle a ſixt 


| oreight part of lime amongſt the corne which you meane to ſowe, 
and ſo ſowe them together. ; 
To keepe your ſeede from being caten of birds, myce or piſ- 


myres, 
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myres, water it before you ſowe it with the iuyce of houſelecke : or 
according to Virgili aduice with water wherin niter hath been infuſed, 

To cauſe peaſon, beanes and other pulſe to be tender and cafily 
boiled, you muſt lay them a day before they be ſowne, in water wher- 
in there hath been nitre diſſolued: or elſe to mingle amongſt them in 
ſowing of them ſome dung and nitre, and if notwithſtanding after all- 
theſe meanes vſed, they cannot be yet well boiled, then put into the 
pot wherein they are boiling, a little muſtard ſeede, and in a ſhort 
time they will relent and ſeeth into peeces. 

Beanes being ſowen neere trees, cauſe theit rootes to drie and 
wither : beanes will keepe long if you water them with ſea water, 
notwithſtanding that they will not boile any thing at all in ſalt or ſea 
water. | | 
Cich peaſe will become greater, if you infuſe them in warme 
water before they be ſowen: or if you ſteepe them in their cods in 
water wherein nitre hath beene infuſed: if you would haue them 
early, ſowe them when you ſowe barley. f W e 
Lentils will grow very faire, if they be infuſed in their cods in Zemila 
warme water, with nitre : or if they be rubd ouer with drie oxe dung 
before they be ſowen. 8 . 
You muſt not ſowe millet thicke, if ſo be you would haue it Millet 
good: for exainples ſake a handful is inough to ſowe halfe anarpent 
withall, for if you ſhould ſowe any more you muſt but pull it vp 
when you come to the weeding of it. | 


Sowe your lupines before all other kinds of corne, without ſtay- 
ing or watting for raine : before they flowre, you may put oxen in 


Tupines; a 


amongſt them, and of all the other ſortes of herbes they will eate, 
but they will not touch or come neere vnto the lupines, bicauſe that 
they are bitter: youmay make them ſweete, if youſteepe them three 
whole daies in ſea and riuer water mingled together. 

Sou all maner of pulſe in the increaſe of the moone, except pea» 
ſon and gather them as ſoone as they be ripe:for otherwiſe their cods 
Sather ſeedes and all manner of graine in the change of the 
moone: if yvi would haue them to keepe, and doe with them as we 
haue ſaid before, H you haue neede to ſell corne ſell it in the inereaſe 
of the moone and not at any other time, bicauſe ar ſuch time they 
gro and become bigger in the garnet, then they are wont to be at 


other times. 
The twentith Chapter. 
| M of ihe 5 ake-bouſe. 48 4 112 
[ N vaine ſhould the husbandman toile hiwſelfe in tilling his ground 
ſo carefully according to the forme and manherwhich we haue be- 


fore 
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fore deſeribed, and in like carefull ſort to gather in, heape together & 

| — corne, if he hoped not for ſome fruitand of his paines 
& 


urs. But what that profit is which he receiueth of his corne,[ re- 


fer 1 e vnto the ſale, which he may yeerel/ make vnto forraine 
and ſtrange warchants, as whereby there redoundeth vnto him an 
incredible ſumme of money. Witneſſes it this point may be the in- 
finite number of rich husbandmen in France, and namely in Beaxce, 
Brie, and Picardie who live in better eſtate and fuller of mongy, then 
many great why ae. and Gentlemen: and [ refer my ſelfe likewiſe 
vnto the divers ſorts of bread which they make of their corne, for the 
feeding and ſuſtaining of chemſelues and their families, as alſo their 
cakes, cheeſe - cakes, cuſtards, flawnes, tartes, fritters, and a thouſand 
other prettie knackes and daintie conceites, which may be made 
and wroughtof the meale which their corne yeeldeth. And yet fur- 


ther I report me to the beere, (which ſtandeth in ſteede of wine in 


the countries where the vine cannot beare fruit) made commonlie 
witliwheate and barly : And laſtly to the ſale of bread which he may 


| e and vſe euery day, without any whit diſaduantaging him- 


as we ſee in the husbandmen of Goneſſe neere to the Cittie of 
Pari. 5 
Nou therefore ſeeing that matters ſtand in this ſort, me thinkes 
it ſhoold be an vnſeemely thing, not onely for the farmer but alſo for 
the Lord of this our farme to 5 to ſend to the towne or elſe whither 
to buy bread, cuſtards, cracknels, cakes, tarts, beere, and otlier ſuch 
neceſſarie things, for the foode and ſuſtenance of his houſe, either yet 
to borrow of their neighbours ſtrangers, as bakers, paſte cookes, and 
bruers for their vſe, or to be beholden vato them for any of theſe 
Commodities, when they ſtand in neede of them. For it is my intent 
and e that this our countrey houſe ſhould be an other Pando- 
ra, ed and flowing with ſtore of all manner of good thinges 
| and commodities, in ſuch ſort, as: that the neighbour townes might 
haue recourſe and ſeeke vnto it in caſes of their necetlnies and wants, 
but without taking orrecciuing any thing at their hands but money, 


as | 

ir ſendeth and furniſheth them withall day by day. I meane there- 
fore that our farmer ſhould be a baker, panter, worker in paſtrie and 
a brewer when neede ſhall be: and eo be briefe, that he ſhould not be 
ignorant of any thing which might helpe to keepe, ſuſtaine and in- 


rich his houſe, 5 
And to the intent that I may enter into my purpoſed matter of 
che bakehouſe, I do not heere intend to trie or ſearch out who was the 
it inuentour of bread making, or what meares were in vſe amongſt 

them of ancient time, before the making of bread was found 8 
c 71 ; x U 


— ay 
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whether it was the man or womans labour to plaie the baker, 
theſe Lleaue to ſuch as make their whole profeſſion that way, to diſ- 
courſe of, contenting iy felte to teach and inſtruct my farmer what 
graine or corne he may imploie and vſe for the making of bread: for 
certaine there may be bread inade of all ſorts of corne, but not of all 
ſorts of graine, for pulſe (as we call thein, ) that is to ſare ſuch graine, as 
. — 2 in 1 or huskes, and which are not cut downe with 
ſyeth orſickle „bor garhered by | king them fromthe carth by the 


roots,as caſe,beanes yce great cich-peaſe,ſinall wade, 
lupines, faſels, fetches, fenugreeke and other ſuch like, are not fit to 
make bread of, ex — and when as other corne doth. 


faile bee or elſe fall eo be eee en . 
in ſuch times of hard diſtreſſe oates, barlie, be ce, millet 
and pannicke, (for ſuch haue I ſeenc in Perigerd) . fiſhes 
dried in the ſun, acornes, eheſnuts, and ferne roots (for ſuch haue I 
ſcene in baſe Bret ) or which more is of bricks, tyles, and ſlates as 
is reported to haue bene made by the inhabitants of Saxcerra,who du- 
ring the eme charthey were beſieged did make and abs made 


of llates. 
0 cn andef ſack differences and ſor "I 
er ame, a will matze good bread, 
The ee oleſomeſt and why kind of graine for tomake 7 make cboiſi 


bread of is corne, worry there are manie differences and diuers Y cone. 
countries, groundes and ſoiles where 


8 according to the regions, 
r gr ow, and according to the —.— of the basbandman:ſo like 
ere are dirfersſorts of bread made differing aſw el in ſauour and 
taſt as in manner of e Therefore that you may be able to 
make your choiſe wiſely of all ſortes of corne of euexie countrie that is 
* my bref, a ee u 
* e, *010Ur newhat 
ſtore of cleane and wit meale vluch being ſteept and boild in water 
doth quickly ſwell: whichb newly threſhed, commerh preſently 
from the ſheafe : for that which is old threſhed although! it bedrier 
{ thentharwhich — arg alſo more light, apt and readie for 
to make meale, and to keepe in meale, notwithſtanding the bread is 
not of ſo pleaſant a taſte, ſeeing it hath loſt be part of his well re- 
liſhing wice, and hath gotten as it were another nature by the altera- 
tion of the aire: for certainly even ſo deale the corne merchants,who 


well bethinking themſelues at what time to ſell their corne, doe not 
| meane to ſell it: 


threſh it before the very ſame monetb, herein 
and as on the other ſide the baker will not buie (if poſſibly he may 
chooſe )an 3 other corne to make good bread ofthen that whichbeing 
neu threſhed, commeth freſh from the ſheafe. 


The excellenteſt corne in e and which they vſe moſt in God came, 


„ Paris, 


deere, according as we ſee 


to yellow, cleane, — 
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. thoſe err which come out e France, Brie, Picar- 
Berrie, Poitlou, Zanttonges, Ang onlmous, Limoges, Normandie, Limagne, 
Lan ,and be not altogether to be reieQed.The corne 
of Heauce maketh afairerſhew, then the corne of any other countrie 
becauſe it is growing in a fertile and far ſoile, and ſuch a one as is not 
dtie, and it hath in it a band which ſherweth great when it is in bread, 
although there be lefle quantitie of paſte, The corne of Frence hath a 
ſhorter and leſſe graine, then that of Beance, becauſe it groweth in a 
ground neither too fat, nor too leane, but indifferent, ſo that the bread 
that is made thereof, is not of ſo great ſhew as that of the corne of Ye. 
ance, but yet to make ſome manner of reconjpence more white and 
ſuch as carerh better then that of Beawce, The corne of Brie is of a leſſe 
: . then that of France and Beaxce, as alſo n loafe of this corne is of 
eſſe quantitie then that of Beance corne: and of leſſe whitenes and 
pleaſure in eating, then that which is made of the corne of France, be- 
cauſe that Brie is a countrie of ſweete cherries: and yet notwithſtan- 
ding it is found, that the countrie properly and truly called Brie doth 
ſurpaſſe and goe beyond the two other in maſſineſſe of eorne: and the 
cauſe making it ſo to be, is the ſhortnes and tlieknes of the skin there- 
of, hich is euidently more apparant in it then in the reſt, which make 
it to weigh the more. The corne of Picardie is of a leſſe graine then 
any of the other three aforeſaid, and ſo the bread of this corne is not 
ſa good, great, white, or proſitable: becauſe that tlus corne is more 
R eee then the others, and ther- 
fore ſuch as out of which the flower cannot be well drawne, which 
cauſech men commonly to call the corne of Picardie more vile and 
filchue then the reſt, ſeeing when it is ground, the bran thereof detai- 
neth and keepeth backe of the flower within it. enotwith- 
ſtanding that it flow and abound with corne, and makeavery faire 
and great ſhe , yet it is inferiour vnto the other aforeſaid countries: 
becauſe the corne thereof yeeldeth leſſe bread then the others, be- 
cauſe naturally it is giuen to be choking, and to run vpon wreathes 
bet ixt the nulſtones, and more tedious to grinde then others: againe 
it is long, thinne, and clouen in the. middeſt, which maketh that it car- 
rieth ſo mueh waſte bulke. 1 8 0 152 

| 7 Togrinde corn. 

The husbandman hauing made good choiſe of his corne, ſhall 
ſend it to the mill whether it goe with wateror wiel winde, according 
as the countrie ſhall be moſt he and conuenient for: or and if he laue 
choiſe and may ſend it to either, then he ſhalt rather chooſe to ſend it 
to a water mall carried about with a very ſwift ſtreame for the more 
forcible turning about of the ſtone, and which hath his ſtone of a ve- 
rie hard greete and all of one peece if it be poſlible, ſuch a es” 


* 
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and e , at Ferte vnder Joarre: for the milſtones that 
are tender and ſoft, doe eaſily breake and quickly grow out of frame, 
and withall doe continually leaue ſome grauell in turning about, which 
being mixt with the meale, taketh away all the pleaſantnes and good 
ſauour of the hread, and be commeth oftentimes troubleſome vato 
the teeth. Many doe counſell and aduiſe to beate the corne in a mor- 
ter before it be ſent to the mill to be ground, and in beating of it to 
ſprinkle it over with water and after to drie it in the ſunne, and then 
in che end to ſend it to the mill. Some wil not ſendit to the mill except 
it be very drie, and whenas it is not drie, they ſet it in the ſunne to 
drie,as holding this opinion that the drier it is the more meale it yeel- 
deth. Others beforin e it with ſalt water, hoping by ſuch watering of 
it that the meale will become more white, and that they ſhall haue 
greater quantitie of bran. Of olde time, as may be gathered out of 
Ariſtotles problemes, barlie was woont to be parched before it was 
ground. In France none of theſe waies of preparing their corne to the 
mill are vſed, but as the corne is, ſo they ſend it to the mill: It is true 
that the miller is to lay his ſtones in ſuch ſort, as that according to the 
owners will he may make a greater or a ſmaller and finer ineale, as 
_ dern as the corne it ſelfe ſhall be more groſſe, harde, ſinall 
or ſoft, | i 
Of meale mill duft meale bran, fine meale, 
4 wheat 2 mundificd me 
| | | barlie. TE 

HE corne being ground is turned intomeale, in ſueh ſort as 
$ that meale is no other thing but that which commeth of the 

corne when it is ground: and ſo the meale falleth out to be 
ſuch as the corne was, that is to ſay, very white, if ſo be that the corne 
were pure and cleane, thicke and ſhort, ſuch as the corne of France 
(properly fo ealled) is, blacke and full of bran: if the corne were ſtar- 
ued, fnall, wrinckled, full of filth and dirt, long and flat, ſuch is the 


meale of rye. But the husbandwan before the cre ot his corne To keepe 


and turning of it into meale muſt thinke with hin 
will keepe it long or no: ſuch as he will not keepe, there is no neede 
why hee ſhould care of what corne he cauſeth it to be ground, as 
whether it be olde or new threſhed, neither yet how and in hat 
manner: but ſuchas he doth intend to keepe for ſome time, as in 
a ſtore-houſe, for to anſwere the times of neceſſitie, he muſt chuſe 
the drieſt corne that he ean meete withall, bicauſe that if it be not very 
drie, it might very quickly take heate in the meale ; and ſoit is meete 
that it ſhould be old threſhed & not ne & comming from the ſheafe, 
(although the bread that is made of corne old threſhed:be not ſo good 
as that which is made of new threſhed corne, and that which commeth 
freſh from the ſheafe) for the meale that Er of corne old _ 
1 3 ed 
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ſhed and reſerued a long time inthegarner, keepeth better then that 
| which commeth of . threſhed corne, bicauſe that the corne being 
driuen and laide naked from his firſt and vtwoſt huske and coate, ta- 
| kethche aire, as alſo his vndermoſt couering here with it is couered, 
and ſo groweth drier and harder, not onely in his coate, but alſo in the 
meale and marrow ineloſed therein: whereupon it commeth to paſſe 
that this meale being left naked and voide of any coate by the grin- 
ding of the mill, becommeth more apt to keepe, in being the more 
drie: on the contrarie, the meale of new threſhed corne, is not of ſo 

d continuance, but ſpoileth ſooner; bicauſe that the corne newe 
chreſhed, retaining yet his nattue moiſture, maketh the meale the 
more moiſt and heauie, and that it can not bee ſo drie, whereupon it 
falleth out to be more inclinable and readie to corrupt: for euen as 
drines doth preuent and hinder putrefaction, ſo moiſture doth haſten 
and helpe forward the ſame: and that it is ſo, wee ſee by experience, 
that the painfull husbandmen for the good keeping of their corne, do 
leaue it in the ſheafe mowed vp in the barne there to winter and 
ſweate, cauſing it after ſuch ſweate to ber tlireſhed, that ſo they may 
ſhift it out of his place into another that is more dry, and lying vp 
e a more open aire; where being laide and gathered togither 
in heapes after a long and not high raiſed manner, he diligently be- 
Ae himſelfe to cauſe it to be remooued from place to place, that 
ſo it may take the aire by little and little, but ſpecially to aire that 
which lieth vnderneath, by lay ing it aboue, wherefore it is not to be 
doubted but that the ee, is made of corne that hath beene 
thus ordered in the garner, is of much better continuance then that 
which is of corne comming newly out ofthe ſheafe : beſides the huſ- 
bandman muſt giue in charge (it ſo bee he woulde haue his meale to 
keepe long) to the miller to grinde his corne ſomewhat groſſe: for 
and if it be ground fine, it is not poſſible for him to 1 ir ſo long in 
ood ſtate and condition: notwithſtanding for the well keeping of al 
of meale, whether it be of corne new or old threſhed, you muſt 
make choiſe ofthe higheſt roome of all your dwelling place, whether 

it be tower, towne, ortowne-houſe, and being placed there as in a 
ſtorehouſe, it ſhall be let reſt full fifteene dates, to relieue and eaſe it 
ſelfe of the trauell which it hath had in the grinding: after which time 
of reſt for the better and longer keeping of it, it will be needefull to 
change it oft from one place to another, and by this ine anes it will be 
kept à whole halfe yeere, and being often remooued and changed 
from one place to another, it will be inereaſed a fifth or ſixth part at 
the leaſt, of which, notwithſtanding there cannot bee made ſo good 
bread, as of the meale that is newly grounde. And thus much for the 
farmers dutie about baking, which conſiſteth in chooſing the corne, 
cauſing it to be ground, and laying vp of the meale in ſome e 

| ener 


ther to bee kept, or to bee preſently vſed about the making of bread. 
The ordering ofthe ICY of the bread belongeth vnto the 
huſwife, according to the cuſtome of the ancient Romaines, amongſt 
whom, the women of ſpeciall note and account, did worke and knead 
the meale, and make bread with their owne hands, as Platarchrepor- 
teth in his Problemes. The huſwife then being poſſeſſed of ſo much 
meale in the garner,ſhal go about to do her indeuour to make bread: 
but before ſhe begin to make it, ſhe ſhall ſeparate the finer part ther- 
of from the groſſer, with ſome temze, ſearce, or bolter, to the end that 
of theſe ſeuerall ſorts of meale, ſhe may make ſeuerall ſorts of bread: 
the fineſt part of the meale is called the flower of meale, and of the La- 
tins Pollen, whereof the paſteters or cookes for paſtrie, doe make wa- 
fers, and ſuch like daintie knacks : the groſſeſt part is the bran, called 
of the Latins Furfur, which commeth of the coate or huske cleauing 
next vnto the marrow and kernell of the corne. Betwixt the flower 
of the meale and the branne, there are yet other parts of the meale, 
more or leſſe fine, or more or lefſe groſſe, according to the widenes or 
narrownes of the teme or bolter through which they paſſe, and ac- 
cording to the difference and diuerſitie of theſe parts, there are made 
differing and diuers ſorts of bread”: that is to ſay, more or leſſe white, 
according to the taking foorth of two, three, or fowre parts of the 
bran, by the helpe and meanes of the bolter : beſides theſe parts and 
ſeuerall ſorts, there is yet another ſort of meale which is called mill 
duſt, and this riſeth vp from the corne, as it is vpon the mill, grinding 3 daft. 
vnder the mill ſtone, but heereof there is no vſe for bread, the millers 
vie ta ſell it onely for the vie of booke-binders and goldfmithes, to 
make their paſte withall: there is yet another kindę of meale, which 
the Italians call Semole,which is fine meale, or courſe flower, called of 
the Latines'Simila, or Similaga, whereotwe haue ſpoken before: We 
haue it not in this countrie, it is brought vnto vs from Italy and Na- 
ples, neither do men vſe to make bread with this, but either thicken 
their meate broths, or elſe make pap meat. It is as fine as the flower of 
me ale, but not ſo white, notwithſtanding hauing a colour halfe like 
the ſtraw colour. It is of a very good iuice and nouriſhment, There is 
yet further another ſort of very white meale that is oy fine, which is 
commonly called in French Amydau, and of the Greekes and Latins 
Amylon,as though it were made without nulftones. It hath heretofore 
beene made diuers waies, but in this countrie they vſe tomake it in 
this ſort: They chooſe the faireſt and pureſt wheate that may be got, 
and cauſe it to bee ground very finely : which done, they caſt the 
round meale into a fat or veſſell which the other fill vp with water, 
— off the bran that ſuyimineth aloft, and after paſſing all the 
water through a cloth or ſtramet, and then they put newe water into 
the veſſell, which they likewiſe ſtraine in ſuch manner as they did the 
22 3 former, 
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former, leauing the white meale in the bottome whither it is ſetled, 
& this they dry in the heate of the ſun about the dogge daies, & when 
it is dried it becommeth hard, and is afterward — into gobbets, 
and ſo made into ſine mealeGQ. 15 | 

Vou may make meale likewiſe of other corne then of wheate, as 
of barley, rie, mellin, ſecourgeon, and many other ſorts of graine, 
whereof we haue ſaid before, that bread is woont to be made in the 
time of dearth and famine, or elſe in countries that haue want 
of other, or at leaſt of better corne. Barley meale is very full ofbran, 
and hence it commetlithat the bread: made thereof doth looſen the 
belly: notwithſtanding, there was in ld time made of barley: a ſort of 
meale which was called Nolenta, that is to fay, of barley neu ly dried, 
then fried, and aſterwarde ground, and this was vſed to make pappe 
meate of, ot elſe to put in meate brothes to thicken them. Some: doe 


the like with mundiſied barle. 5 115 
The mcale of rie is like wiſe full of bran, but that of oates is yet 
more full, notwithſtanding, tliat oate me ale which is made of oates 
hus led, he a welcome diſh to the tables of great Lords: the meale of 
rice is whiter then any ofthe reſt; as for the meale of pulſe, it is oftner 
made by being braied in the mortar, then by grinding, howſocuer it 
may more cõmodiouſly & a great deale better be made with the mill. 

Leuen, called in Latine Fermentum, bicauſe it puffethi vp and 


ſwelleth in continuance of time, is a lumpe of paſte left of the laſt 


maſſe of dough, couered and hidden in the meale which is kneaded, to 
take away tle clammines and: cleauing propertie which is in the | 
meale that is purpoſed to bee made into bread ; this leuen be com- 
meth ſowre by continuance oftime, and thereby maketh the breade 
more delighrſome, and of a more pleaſant taſte: againe, we ſee that 
bread by howe much the more leuen it hath, by ſo much the more 
holeſome and well reliſhing it is, ouer and above that which hath leſſe 
ſtore of leuen in it. It is indifferently hot, anda little colde : hot by 
reaſon of the putrefaction whichit1s caſt into, and bicauſe of the na- 
ture of the meale. This leuen is made diuers ſorts of waies, according 


to the manners and faſhions of countries: we male it of Wheat paſte, 


to make wheate bread ; and of rie paſte to make rie bread: ſome put 
vnto it ſalt, ſome vineger, and many veriuice made of crabs, The wor- 
kers in paſtrie do vſe the riſing of beete to make their wigs withall, as 
we ſhall haue further oceaſion to ſpeake of in lay ing open the way to 
make beere. People of old & auncient times did make it diuers waies 
as Plinie reporteth. The Flemings do mightily boile their wheate, and 
rake off the ſcum that riſeththereof in boiling, which they let grow | 
thicke,and vſe the ſame in ſteede of leuen, and that is the cauſe why | 
their bread is a great deale lighter then outs. Ho ſocuer it is the le- 
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uen which men bakers and women bakers do vſe to make their bread 
withall, maie be kept fifteene daies and not anie more, becauſe after 
ſuch time it eth and decaieth, but to be ſure it is not good to 
keepe — for to keepe it you muſt worke'ityp into a round 
paſt, couer and hide it ouer in meale, and beſides in winter it muſt be 
couered ouer with good ſtore of clothes in the kneading trough. 
When the good wife of the houſe is purpoſed to bake her paſte, ſhe 
muſt two or three daies before, or which is better, ouer niglit, kneade 
in her ſaide leuens, with hot water, or elſe with colde, according to the 
time and diuerſitie of the corne, whereof ſhemeaneth to make her 
bread, as we will ſpeake further of by and by. The workers in paſte 
meates do vſe but very little leuen in their cruſts, or none at all, either 
bicauſe it woulde make fo ſmall a quantitie of paſte as they vſe to 
make their cruſts of too ſowre, or elſe bicauſe the leuen woulde drawe 
vnto it all the butter, or ſuch other fat as they ſhould mingle amongſt 


their paſte, for as much as leuen hath the power to draw moiſture vn- 


to it, as we may eaſily 2 by apoſtemes, which when we woulde 
haue to ripen and ſwell vp higher, wee vſe to apply a plaiſter or cata - 

laſme of leuen to them. Furthermore, if it ſheulde happen that the 

aker,or goodwife of the houſe ſhould finde her leuen too ſowre, and 
that ſhe cannot come by any other, the remedie muſt be to knead her 
leuen with hotter water then ſhe woulde and if it were in his proper 
nature and kinde, that ſo by the heate of the water the leuen may re- 
couer ſome ſtrength, and ſomewhat renew his naturall force, hauing 
loſt his naturall heate : whereas on the contratie, when the leuen is in 
his kinde and well conditioned,there 1s not anything but colde water 
to be vſed about it. SET 

The making of bread according tothe diuerſitie of 


corne whereof it i made. 


The huſife muſt bee ruled and aduiſed in the making of her Bread of corne | 
bread, by the nature and condition of the meale whereof ſhe ma- growing in le- 
keth it, wherefore if ſhe dwell in Beawce, or dwelling out of Beauce, 


doe make her breade of the corne growing in Beauce (the meale 
of which corne for eertaintie, holdeth the chiefe and principall place 
of accompt amongſt al the forts of meale of France)ſhe ſhalbe careful 
in ante caſe, to make her leuens at certaine and well appoinred 
houres : In ſommer ſhe ſhall refr#ſh her leuen with cold water at 


noone date, and renue it againe at ſiue a clocke, and laſtly at nyne, 


without fayling of keeping theſe howres in verie preciſe manner : 
This water thus vſed in ſommer muſt be drawne freſh out of the well, 
or fromghefountaine and riuer, becauſe that well water as it is more 
heauierNen the other, ſo it maketh the bread more heauie: & onthe 
contrarie ſpring water or water from the riuer as it is the lighter,ſo it 
maketh lighter bread.In winter ſhe muſt renew her leuen with freſh 
224 water 
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water wartned or made hot: and withthis water both winter and ſom- 
mer,ſhe ſhall wet her armes, and knead her paſt througlie, turning it 
ouer and ouer, hither and thither, on euerie fide, for a long ſpace and 
manie times, that ſo all the parts thereafmay ſhowthar ſhe hath been 
there, and that all the clammines and cleauing qualitie of the ſame 
may be througlilie broken and dried vp, that ſo the bread may be the 
more ſhort and finer in chawing, and not eating like paſt in tlie teeth, 
mouth and ſtomacke. After ſuch handling of it he ſhall rake the 
paines to turne her paſt oftentimes, that ſo it become not leuen, for 
otherwiſe it would not eat ſa well. It is true that hen the leuen is 
faultie, the meale of the corne of Beauce hath ſuch a band and liſt as 
that ſhe might eaſily couer and bide ſuch fault, prouided that the ba- 
ker Whether man or woman, at the kneading therof would but helpe 
it a litele wich fome freſh water. 
Breade made of If the farmers wife doe dwell in Fraunce, or make breade of the 
/ the corneof corue growing ſometime in Fraunce, ſhe ſhall not vie ſo much leuen 
Frans. thereunto as ſhe did vnto the meale made of the corne growne in 
# | Beance,both bicauſe the corne commeth ſhort in yeelding like quan- 
titie of paſte, for like quantitie of corne, as alſo bicauſe the meale bath 
not ſo good a bande, neither yet is ie altogither ſo elammie: and 
therefore you muſt vſe a me ane & reaſonable meaſure in your leuen, 
and withal let your water be leſſe hot, then in the kneading of Beauce 
meale: for and if you knead it with water that is more hot ten nee- 
deth, the paſte will (well vp the more a great deale, and afterward will 
dry out of all reaſon. | | 
Breade made of To make bread of the corne that was growne in Brie,you mult vſe 
the corn ef a quite other manner of order, bicauſe that countrie corne is much 
Brye. mote churliſh then that of France or 1 the firſt flower that com- 
meth out of huske or skin of the ſaide corne, is better bcund then 
the others, bicauſe the corne is ſhorter, and ſo hangeth in the bol- 
ter as doth the oatemeale, contrarie to the nature of other corne, in 
as much as the ſaid oatemeale is ſweeter then the other ſorts of corne, 
which cauſeth that the bolter letteth ſome ſmall quantitie of meale 
ſomewhat roundly ground to croſſe it ouerthwartly, and that may be 
called the ſecond flower : and this was not, neither ſhould it be ſhorter 
then the corne of Picardie. | 
Bread of Picar. Hicardis cor ne mult be much cofrected, as being harde to bee well 
die co rue. ordred, either in paſte or in apy other ſuch manner of vſages, as alſo 
for that it craueth a very hot ouen, and when it is in it, it wakerh ſuch 
a couering to tlie bread, as though there were no manner of leuen in it 
at all. It is harde to bake, and harde to take colour, which may ſeemie 
ſomen hat ſtrange in it; for ſeeing that it is ſoſowre and dry holde | 
argue that the bread ſhould the ore be baked inthe ouen: but the 


hardaes and heauines of the meale is the cauſe that it is fo 2 to 
| bake: 
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bake : as alſo there may bee ioyned thereto for another reaſon the 
cruſt that groweth ypon the ſame preſently, for it is a meanes to hin- 
der the heate of the ouen that it cannot enter into the inwarde parts 
ſo eaſily as it ſnould: and this is the cauſe that makerhthe bread to be 


alwaies as it were fat. 


The meal of the corne of Champagne, eraueth a newer made leauen Breade made of 
when it is to be made into bread, bicauſe it hath a finatch of the earth, the corne which 
which would make it to be become woorſe in paſte, if it ſhoulde not ne in 


haue added vnto it ſuch leauen as were excellent good, as alſo for that 
the corne comming out ofthe ſheafe,doth ſmel of the ground where- 
on it grewe, and this can not bee amended without great diligence 
vſed, and care had in the making of the bread, 


Mellin thriueth not fo well, as not zeln ſo much when it is Breade made of 
made in bread: it is by nature fat, as alſo the meale thereof being bol- uin. 


ted: it is no eaſie thing to pull out ones hands, hen they are in knea- 
ding of it: the good huſo fi that hath not beene acquainted to worke 
in this kinde of corne, doth finde her ſelfe much ineombred there- 
with, and that in part, bicauſe the better part of the meale vſeth to ſta 
behinde with the bran: and therefore fe the profite of the houſe it 
were better to bolt the meale of rie and mellin, ghen to ſift it: bicauſe 
the bolrer with the working of the armes, doth cauſe the bran to let 
o the meale that is within it, which is more then either the 2 or 
ſearce will do, bicauſe they make no moouing or ſtirring of the meale, 
but from one place to another. | 
The paſte therefore being well kneaded, ſhifted; and prepared, 
as neede requireth,it muſt be parted into round peeces, of à reaſona- 
ble greatnes and thicknes to be ſer in the ouen made reaſonablie hot, 
even in ſuch ſort as that the bread may ( according tothe greatnes, 


thicknes, and erer of the paſte) be ſufficiently baked: for a weigh 


tie and thicke loafe of paſte made of the corne of Picardie, would hane 
a longer and greater baking then a ſmall loafe, and that made of the 
corne of Beauce or Fraunce. If the ouen be too hot, the cruſt will bee 


ſcorched, and within it will remaine ra we and vnbaked, the heate not 
be ing able to enter and pierce to the inner parts, the cruſt that is ſo 


hard dried vpon it being a let thereunto. 
In the meane time it muſt not be forgotten that when any man 
is determined to make ſalt bread, or to mixe aniſe· ſeed therewith, or 
any other ſach mixture, that he muſt mingle and r the ſatne there- 
to,whether it be ſalt or aniſe- ſeed, or any other ſuch thing, at ſuch time 
as the paſte is in kneading. 3 
There are likewiſe diuers ſorts of bread made of one and the ſame 
meale, according as the bolter, pocket, temze, or ſearce ſhall be, 
through which it paſſeth. Of the meale wholie togither, and 3 
nothing ſifted out, is made houſholde bread,” And when the greate 


* 


of. 
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Barlie bread, 


let, or ſhivers of thicke woode that hath no ſti 


7. Tee Bone 
ofthe bran is taken away, then there is vſually made thereof citizens 
bread. Againe,when as the branis cleane taken away, the vic to make 
thereof ſmall white loaues. And when as the groſſeſt part of the white 
flowers taken away, and nothing left but the very fine, they vie to 
make chapter bread,wafers,tarts, cakes, and other works of paſtry : 
Some alſo do make bread as it were of pure bran, and therein ikewiſe 
woot to be founde ſtrawes and chaffe, and that for to feede dogs 
w | | "0 | 
The fitteſtplace for the baking of bread is the oven, bicauſe it ad- 
mitteth the heate of the fire equally and indifferently on all ſides: vp- 
onthe hearth or gridiron, the one part of the loafe-baketh, and the 
other remaineth rawe: and vnder the aſhes it is not ſo well baked, 
The fire that is for to heate the quen, muſt be fagot wood, or bil- 


ſtinking or vnſauory ſmel: 
or for want of woode, ſtrawe, or ſtubhle, as is vſed in Beauce, or of thick 
reedes, according as the countrie will moſt conuenientiy affoorxd. 
The bread muſt be baken in the ouen, in a good ſort and meane, 
and with a reaſonable heate: for ouergreat a heate would ſcorch the 
cruſt that is aboue, and ſo debarre it ſelte of inward entrance, to the 
cauſing of the ſaid in ard part to remaine raw and paſtelike; a leſſer 
heate then is meete and conuenient would let it remaine all raw: 
after it is baken inough it ſhall be drawne out of the ouen, and laid to 
reſt and abide in a place that is neither ſtinking nor vnſauorie, nor yet 
infected with any euill aire : for the hote bread doth eaſily draw and 
ſucke in any venemons or corrupt qualitie of the aire: in moiſt places 
bread doth ſoone become hoarie and fuſtie: and in too drie a place it 
becommeth mouldy and ranke: The good husband that is right care- 
full of his profit to the ende that his bread may laſt the longer, and 
that they may cate the leſſe of it doth ſer it in ſome cellar or place vn- 
der the ground, or in ſome other moiſt place: and his rie bread in ſome 
place neere vnto the fire hearth. | | 
Bread made of other ſorts of corne as alſo ; 
| of certains pulſe. _ f 
Barley bread muſt be made of the beſt barlie that may be found 
or gotten, and not ofthe meale whole and intire, as it commeth from 
the mill, but of that part of it which hath beene temzed and cleanſed 
from his groſſe bran: It is true that the bread will be very drie, verie 
_—_ crumble,and ofa ſowre taſte ; ſothat it would be better to min- 
gle amongſt this meale, ſome meale of pure wheate, or meſlin. The 
manner of ſcaſoning it with leauen, as alſo of kneading and baking 
of it, is no other, then is vſed in wheate.· After the ſame manner is 
breade made of Secourgion. But neither the one nor the other is fit for 
the eating either of the Lord ofthe farme or of his farmer, but rather 
for the ſeruants and that eſpeciallie in the time of dearth, — | 
etter 


the Countrie Farme. ms 
better contentation, alchough there be no great ſtore ofnouriſhmene 
to be looked for from the ſame : Aﬀer this ſort alſo they make bread 


of oates, which is ſeldome or not at all eaten, except it be inthe time 
of extreame famine, for indeede it eateth very vnpleaſantly. 


Bread may be made of miller as alſo of panicke, but ſuch as is read full. 


very drie and brittle, and yet the Gaſcoins vſe it commonly, and eſpe- 
cially the Biarnoyes, who for this cauſe are called miller mangers of 
their neighbors dwelling there about. The Biarneyes doe make haſtie 
puddings after this manner: They take three er foure pounds of the 
meale of millet for the morning & as much for tlie euening, they ſet it 
vponthe fire in a Kettle wherinto there is pbwred five or ſix pintes of 
water: thus they let them boile together, vntill ſuch time as that it 
ſwell vp to the top of the kettle, and then taking it from off the fire, 
they ſtir it well about with a round ſticke, ſo long as vntill the paſte 
be verie throughlie broken and made all one, then afterward taking 
it out of the kettle, they diuide it with a threed into many peeces 
and cate it in tliat ſort with cheeſe, or with thin ſalted milke. 


Bread is likewiſe made of rie, but ſuch as eateth very clammie, Bread made of 
whereof we haue ſpoken in the diſcourſe of rie: for the taking away 9. 


of the clammines thereof it will be good to mingle barly flower wit 
it, or rather wheate flower, or elſe to take the lower of the rie meale: 
it will be of a wax colour, if yet whiles it is hote, you lay vpon it ſome 
heauie thing. ; | 

It is ofcd likewiſe, to make bread of ryce, beanes, ſpelt corne 
and many other ſorts of corne and pulſe, and that after the ſame ſort 
that wheate corne bread is made. 3 

In like manner the induſtrie and indeuour of the baker ma 
be the cauſe of the making of many ſorts of bread, as that which is 
called the fineſt bread, or Court bread which is the lighteſt of all the 
reſt, and which is very _— kneaded, full of leauen and of a well 
raiſed paſte. Bisket bre ad w 
rye, an other that is made of mallin, or barley or oates, or of all the 
foreſaid mixt together, fit for Saylers to liue withall, which vnder- 
take long voyages by Sea, or for ſuch as ate beſieged within ſome 
fort or holde, bicauſe it will keepe a long time: This kinde of bread 
hath not much leauen in it: the N kind of bisket is made of pure 
wheate without any mixture, fit for the poore that are infected with 
the pockes, to — | 
of the flower of meale, and it is vſuall to put to the paſte thereof ſu- 
gar, cinnamom, pepper or ginger, and ſometimes anniſe ſeedes, and 
it ſerueth to eate in the time of abſtinence as Lent and ſuch other. At 
Reyns they vie to make ſpiced bread with homie and a little quantity 


ich is of three forts, one that is made of picker. 


e their diet bread ypon, The third fort is made Spiced bread. 


of pepper or cinnamom. The bakers of the Court make their bread 25, 4 F mille. 


wich milke. | 


Omnis repletio 
mala, panis au- a l TOR ; e 
tem peſima. was euill, but eſpecially that of bread: if it be not, bicaule that bread 


716 The fifth Booke of 


The one and twentith Chapter. 
| Ofthe Pantrie. 


T is moſt certaine that bread is the chiefeſt thing whereby man is 
Ja andnouriſhed: And that it is ſo, we ſee that other victuals, how 
leaſant ſoeuer they be vnto the taſte, how well ſoeuer prepared 

& {ct out with good ſawces, doe (for the moſt part of them) cauſe ve- 
rie oft a diſtaſte and loathing of theinſelues: but onely bread holdeth 


out without diflike growing thereupon whether it be in ſicknes or in 


health, it is the thing which appetite doth laſt of all refuſe, and firſt 
like ot and receiue againe in the time of ſicknes: in health it is the be- 
ginning and ending of our meate, very pleaſant and delightſome 
wich all kinde of meates. In like manner of a certaintic bread is by a 


marueilous benefite of nature, indewed with all forts of taſtes or re- 


liſhes, which particularly are the prouocations and allurements cau- 
ſing vs to affe and eate this or that or any kinde of meate hatſoe- 
uer. Some whereof doe pleaſe vs by reaſon of their ſweetenes: other- 
ſome by reaſon of their ſowrenes, ſome by reaſon of their ſaltnes, 
and otherſome by reaſon of their rm gen 12 ſome by reaſon of 
their pleaſant ſmell : and all theſe well pleaſing reliſhes, making 
ſauotie vnto vs all other ſortes of meate, doth bread containe and 
comprehend in it ſelfe. Againe other victuals haue they neuer ſo good 
a taſte, cannot be pleaſant or profitable for the health in eating, if 
bread be not eaten with them, in as much as bread by his good na- 
ture doth correct the faults that are in other meats, and maketh them 
ſtronger and of more power in their properties and qualities: and 
hereupon grew the common prouetbe, which is that all meate is good 


and profitable, when it is accompanied with bread, Againe wefind 


by daily obſeruation, that ſuch as cate their meate,whether it be feſh 
or any ſuch ſort of victuals without bread, have alwaies a ſtinking 
breath: ſo that I cannot but greatly maruell who was the Author of 
the common prouerbe: viz. That all repletion of whatſoeuer meate 


(by reaſon of much ſolide and firme nouriſiment which it hringeth 
vnto the body, if it happen to be eaten in exceſſiue quantitie) doth 
fill the veines with abundant ſtore of blood, but ſuch as is not apt to 
flo and ſtir, and ſuch as is not apt and eaſie to be euaporated and 
diſcuſſed, being giuen to indure and continue like ſolide things in a 
conſtant and ſtayed courſe: of the which blood all the bodie being 
nouriſhed, is made more corpulent, full and maſſie, and fo by reaſon 
of this fulnes the leſſe perſpirable, bicauſe the pores and paſſages of 
the skin, by the which the whole bodie ſhould haue meanes for the 


breathing our of his ſuperfluous vapours, are ſtopt; and an — 
. ody 
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4 


body made ſubie&vnto many diſeaſes, and ſodaine death: ſuch was 

the iſſue ordinarily befalling profeſſed wraſtlers, and that as we inay [| 

gather by eee and 3 zecaallie in thoſe men, [18 
c . 


by vſing of much bre ad and ſwines fleſfi. And I will further confeſſe 
; (as Galen teacheth vs)that of all the errors, and inconuenienees hap- 
ning to tlie health, through the bad digeſtion and ill concoction of 5 

the ſtomacke, thoſe are the moſt grieuous, which grow of the ill di- 4 
. geſting of bread, rather then where fleſhor ſuch meate are badly di- [Þ 
| geſted, bicauſe that bread doth more trouble nature and is a longer 
5 time in digeſting. But all this notwithſtanding there is no cauſe, w 1 
x bread ſhould not ſtill be preferred before all other ſorts of victuals, Ji 
| ſeeing theſe diſcommodities atiſe not of the meane and reaſonable | 
; vſe, but of the exceſſiue vie rather of the ſame, which is the high 
| way to mar and make hurtfull not bread onely but whatfocuer other 1 


good and excellent thinges: ſo greatly euery where and in all good 
things, is the merrie meane commended. Againe whatſoeuer hath 
beene hitherto ſaid of bread, hath beene . charge it with beget⸗ 
ting the ſaid vices and diſeaſes, by any euill iuice that is in it, but in- 
| deede by the ſuperfluouſnes of humours, which may rather be ac- | 
counted for avertue and commendation vnto it, then any diſpraiſe; 1 
but the further diſcourſe of this matter I leaue for an other place. See- 
ing then the life of man donſiſteth more in the vſe of bread then of all Ii 
other things, who ſo is carefull of his health and life, muſt make choiſe = 
of his bread, according as his ſubſtance, calling and naturall diſpoſi-. [i 
tionſhall direct and guide him. b it 
The bread that is made of wheate meale whole and intier, as Bread made of 
from which there is nothing taken by temze, is fic and meete for the whole flow- I 
hindes and other workefolkes, as deluers, porters, and ſuch other 1 
rſons as are in continuall trauaile, bicauſe they haue neede of ſuch 1 
e, as conſiſteth of a groſſe, thicke and clammie iuice, and in like ft 
manner ſuch bread ficteth them beſt which hath no leuen in it, is not 
much baked, but remaineth ſomewhat douglie and clammie & which 
beſides is made of the meale of Secourgeon, of ric mingled with 
wheate, of cheſnuts, ryce, beanes, and ſuch other groſſe ſorts of pulle. 
The bread that is made of the flower of the meale;being the pureſt 24 of the 
and fineſt part thereof, is good for idle and vnlaboured perſons:fuch as flower of meale, 
are ſtudents, Monkes, Chanons and other fine and daintie perſons, | 
which ſtand in neede to be fed with food of light and eaſie digeſtion. _ 
Such is the white bread which is ſold of the bakers, and chapter bread: | 'F 
as alſo that which is well leuened, knodden, ſomewhat ſalt, ſome what 1 
hollow, and well riſen, like vnto court bread. e | 
The bread that is made onely of rye flowery is verie blacke, heauie, | | 
clammie, ſlimie and melancholicke, and for that cauſe hard to digeſt, ; 
as allo fit to be eaten of the counttie people and poore * 
1 TL : c 
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the land, but not for men of nc | at their eaſe: Tris 
true that Phiſicions doe chieflie comme nd it in ſommer inthe begin- 
ning of meat, for to looſen the hellie, as we ſee it practiſed in the court 
of great ſtates: but ſuch bread muſt not be made of the intier meale of 
rye, but ſuch as is well ſifted: and it muſt beare the colour of wax, and 
be new baked, for that which is old geweth ſowre, and looſeth his 
pleaſant ſmell. The women of Lyonnoyg to the end they may be fure 
and haue a freſh colour, and ſolide and ſubſtanxiall bodies, doe vie no 
other bread, but ſuch as is made of tye: ſuch as are much altered and 
changed, in ſteede of ptiſanes, cidreʒbeere, or ante other ſuch drinke, 
may vm of breaded water, that is to ſay, water wherein rye bread. 
hath beene well beaten and laboured tft | 
Bread made of barlie meals onelie is verie drie, eaſie to crumble. 
awaie, and of verie ſimall nouriſhment, and therefore fitter to looſen 
the bellie then to feede or nouriſh, by vertue and force of a detergent 
facultie, wherewith barlie is greatlie furniſhed: And tlus is the cauſe 
why at Rome this kind of bread is made no accompt of, as for to be 
vſed of en it as a foode for cattell, or elſe in * 1500 for 
faint harted and daſtardlie ſouldiers, for it was vtterlie forbidden, for 
euer being ſer before ſuch as were valiant and couragious in fight, be- 
cauſe ofthe ſinall quantitie of nutritiue parts or nouriſhment that isin 
it It is true that manie doe imagin that the vſe of barlie bread doth - 
make them leſſe ſubie& vnto the goute ; contrarie to that which Art- 
ſtotle ich in his problemes, that bakers and ſuch as vſe baking are 
weakened thereby, but yet more then the reſt, ſuch as vſe to handle 
wy mike much in barke ſtuffe. The thing I leaue to be tried by the | 
quele. | 4 ge Gi $9 
Oaten bread is not commended, both becauſe the imploying of 
oats that waie were to rob cattell of their due foode and pronander(a 


pleaſant taſte: It is better to vſe oatmeale made of oates freed from 
their huske : as we haue ſaid before in the treatiſe of pottage vſed ei- 
ther in fleſh time, or in the tune of Lent. Art 5 

Bread made of millet and panic ke is very common in Bearne and 
Gaſeoigne, not onely amongſt the vulgar ſort, but alſo in the houſes of 
great Lords, but theſe doe vie it rather for daintines ſake or for want 
of a good ſtoinacke then otherwiſe: It is very drie, light and eaſily 
crumbling, and ſo fit for to drie yp a ſtomacke and bodie that is verie 
moiſt. It is pleaſant to the taſte when it is new and well baked, eſpe- 
cially when it is eaten comming hot out of the ouen, for themit taſtetch 
and eateth with a maruellous pleaſant ſweetnes: Likewiſe in countries 
where ſuch bread is made account of, the bakers carrie it preſently 
after it is drawne into the towne, and erie hot mullet bind hee but 
after ic is become hard, it looſeth all his grace. 1 


great argument of famine) as alſo bieauſe ſuch breads of a verte vn- 


rather — — ſtubble, reede, rotten or medicinat dd; 
ifferently baked;ſo-as that by ouer much and opp eee 
paſte, v 


the Countrie Fame. 719 


Bread made of pureand cleane mellin, i very good to be eaten, 


according tothe mediocritie of the ſubſtanes thereof, in ſuch ſort as 
that many compare it with the bread made of Similigo, which was in 
olde times the beſt and moſt excellent wheate that was. 


There is no regarde to bee made of tlie bread made of the bran Bread of bran. 


which commeth of the meale, that hath his flower taken from him, and 
is commonly called meale bran: it is better to leaue it for the hounds 


or ſhepherds dog, orſuch as ſerue for the keeping and watch of the 


houſe. LH ADs : 

Soft bread( otherwiſe called of theFrench Pain moller, or Pain de 
louc be) is to be made for none but great Lords: bisket bread made of 
the flower of wheate meale, is for ſuch as take the diet: bisket made 
of rie and ſuch other graine of the inferiour ſort, is for mariners and 
ſuch as are beſieged in townes. The ſpiced bread is for ſuch as ate ſwe et 
toothed and licournhly giuen. ; 


” 


The moſt excellent and beft bread of all other (if you haue neede 2, 
at any time to make choiſe) is that whichis made of good and pure ne of rod 
iled, moiſt, bread. . 


wheare,that is new, not old, not corrupted, or any way ſpo 
or long kept, hauing beene well ground, well ſifted, wellwrought into 
paſte with good ſtore of leuen, and ſufficient quantitie of riuer or 
ſpring water rather then that which is taken out of wels, but neuer 
our of fenues, pooles or ſiſipondt, nor yet out of troubled, dirtie, mud- 
die, vncle ane or ſalt water: being well raiſed and through kneaded 
and turned on euery fide, and let reſt certaine howers; being well co- 
uered and ſomewhar ſalted; of a reaſonable maſſe of paſte, not too ex- 
ceeding great; chat ſo it may rake the heat of the fire equally on euery 
fide as well abo ue as below : which is baked in the ouen heated witlya 
reaſonable fire, and ſucha one as did burne clee re, feeding vpoy mou 

wood: 


which 1s ind | 
the craft is not ſcort — nor the ſu vete iuice of the 
it were the life and ſubſtance of tlie mealr, is not ſpent and conſumied: 
or ſo as chat by too (light and ſlender baking, the inner part of rhe 
bread remaine raw, and ſo become a heauie and burthenſome bread 
vnto the ſtomacke hardly tobe digeſted; and ingendring __ ftore 
I lace, and 


of uindines an draw en cut of the ouen in time an 
ſet vp whers there is a good aire, and not in hie orſti 9 


that there it may euaporate the ſuperſſuꝑus iſture that is im it. Such 


bread hauing beene thus prepared and ordered, muſt not be eaten 


too haſtily, as u he m it is no bakedʒ nor yet the ſame day, but the day 
following in former; or the third day after in inter: foi new bread 
eſpecially that whicll is hot, dotix etaine à great part of the moiſture, 
clammines & ſlimines which it had in thekneading,& ſo being eaten 
now, would procure che inflation and puffiug vp of tlie ſtomacke, pro- 


uoke 


* 


ch is as 


Soft bread. 


Bisket, 
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Craft of bread, eruſt of bread notwithſtanding 


the crums, and that the common p 
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yokethirſt, be hardly digeſted, ſubuert an 


ſtiuenes, and begetteth a melancholie iuice and nouriſſiment. The 


| ouerthrow the ſtomacke, 
and cauſe obſtructions in the liver and inward partes. It is true that 
9094 Tov greatly commend infaintings and ſwounings the ſmel. 

ing ofthe crummie part of the loafe comming ne ont of the ouen 
and ſprinkled with wine. Olde baked bread eſpecially that which is 
three or fower daies olde, loofethall his beſt grace and ſauour, and in 
ſteede thereof falleth into drineſſe and hardneſſe, and ſo becommeth 
hard of digeſtion, paſſeth [lowly downe into the bowels, cauſeth co- 


it be of better taſte and reliſh then 
people doe thinke that it maketh a 


ſtronger bodie, yer it ingendreth a cholericke, aduſt and melancholie 
iuice, and thatisthe cauſe why in houſes of great perſonages they vſe 


to chip their bre ad. 1 n 
What quantitie of bread muſt be caten. 


The quentitie... The quantitie of bread that euerie man ought to cate euerie day, 
treat that is cannot preciſely: and ſtribtly be ſer dpwne, with regarde had of the 
time, (tor in winter men eate more then in ſommer) age, diſpoſition 
of the bodie, euery eee eee of liuing, and the cuſtome 


to be eaten. 


of the countrie or 


ce, without the omitting of many other circtim- 


ſtances. It is true that courtiers,chanans, monks,and ſchollers of col- 
leges doe keepe and obſerue ſome rule that way, but not fo conſtant- 


ly, but that it may be broken, as occaſio 


e either to vſe more or leſſmme. 
12 9912062 07 12 | The divers ſer f bread, 
Breads 


ns may be offered, which may 


y vicd : but the two moſt common waies are to 


eate it either alone, ar with other meates, hereunto it ſerueth not 
onely, as we haue ſaid before, in ſteed of a ſauce that is full pleaſant and 
delighttull: but alſo to correct their vices and faults if they haue any, 


and to helpe and ſtrengthen their p 
as that all meate . | 
with bread. Sometimes it is toſted being 


roperties and vertues, in ſo much 
healthfull, if it be 1 [- 


cut into diners thin ſhines, | 


for to cate after all other meate, for the drying of the ſtomacke that is 


too moiſt,and to hinder 


ally in fat folkes, that the meate which 


they haue taken, be not ſoſodainly diſperſed into all the parts of the 


y. Some ſay likewiſe, that to 
make fat cane, and conſumeth | 
in the ſtomacke: and being eaten all drie,in a 3 
wiſe drieth vp and ſtaieth all manner of rheumes and h 


umours falling 


d being often eaten, doth | 
h flegme as may be gathered 
ſting, it like- | 


cee 


or gathered into any part or membet whatſoeuer. This is the cauſe 
why phiſitions a bisket bread for ſuch as are troubled with. 


rheumes and deſti — free toſted bread ſte 


ſugar and cinamome, to p 


8 wine witb 
r — ſtomacke, ei- 
ther in ſicknes or in health. Some do make 6 | 


. 


AS £ 


7 


bodies ofthoſe which l d long; 


5 = 


uers, headachian wormes! 239 02.916 1 


"Waſh om ap meate very 


much as ĩt giuetha light kinde of nouti end 0 8 
making of any obſtructions, andt 0 e waſhing of i 
wholidrakedothy the heauines and e þ del ; zing 
ee er de e ht irie:T 
this is true youſhall f pe e ze, bica Ace peaenl ine 
the water, it ſwimmeth al 


lik dapesce fret z and 1 if you 
waie it after that it is waſhed, Gl don wih th ob; 
for in deed eee ne by the halte 

of ancient time did cut it in ices, and waſhing it in water 

account of it in 2 agues and ſuch other diſeaſes, bi 

{mall & light nouriſhiment, according as is re 

& in theſe daies we make no leſſe account of 1 


ele we yi Ven 


mula it in watet, but in the hroth of meate, as of veale 


icauſe of the daintines of this age ; or elſe for Ton a A AT 
nes fake, which (it may be) falleth out to be greater then ir wag in the 
r _ wp be a ban 
we vſe a ſort of bre we call P „or read, which 
is thus prepared. They take and rumble ſnallthe crummie part ofa | 
white lo newer but olde baked, or they grate it very mall 
ter which the yſteepe! it certaine houres in warme water or in colde 
ace the ſame three or fower tim 1 in che end boiling 
it at a ſinall coale fire in an earthen pot, eee ſome 
other fat put thereto. They that will make it after a, 1 5 
ſteepe it, and boile it in ſome capon broth, or he broth A 
or ſome other ſuch like mare 3; it a low 
Cara : this Panade is dfor] ſuch as aret 
cs 


the 
feng hacks 


time and oft lich a 
abled with long diſe a- 


* ” EM 7: 
that papmearecauſeh ufin 
* 


Some vſe the meale af certaine ſorts 1 5 and ofmany. foes 
aa 1 


Bs» 


* of 
ich is athi 


ned ly 


Renee | 


— 
of i as we ga 5 debate e chapter of mundi 
theſe two follow ing may ſeeme vntome to moſt — = | 


Wee in a great deale of water, as it were almoſt to the con- 
tion of the water, gather the etcame that is vppermoſt,and take 
Ny a ſpoon. and make thereof mundified barley. Otherwiſe: take 
the meale of barley well ſifted; put it in a bagge and boile it in a great 
mn of water the ſpace of five or ſixe houres,afcerward drawe the 
bagge out of the pot, dndtericdrop) and ſtraine it in a preſſe, let 1 — 
ſtande and dry, and being drie, grate it as you woulde drie pa 
and make mündißed batley of it: ſome are of iudgement that ha 
thus prepared is not ſo windie. Some doe nowe ad then put — * 
bread crums, and bruſed almondes; to make it more nouriſhing. It 


| es in the body neither doth it puffe vp and ſive che bodie or 

macke,” but tobee briefe; ut dee ral the helpes whereof 
Hypoeratts ſpeaketh. Some like wiſe do make papmeate of whieate 
meale and rice, which in truth do nouriſi more then mundified bar- 
ley: but rhey loade the ſtomacke heauily, and cauſe great windines, 
1d that bicauſe for the moſt partcheyare boiled i in cowes milke. The 

meate made of miller, pannickejoares; and eſpecially of lentiles, 
e ides tliat, they are very vnpleaſant, are of rer ry hard digeſtion, ink 
much, as — day —— they be eaten, 1 are to be founde 


in the ſtomackke: Ie meates made of cich peaſe, faſels, beanes, 


fetches, lupines, and ot e * ee 
begs Flt rae netaricholiieVloud,”) i342] {4 
i ; 5 e 

51 eee di] 
3 oli wu Gre eee, en ig f 


Cen repre aint 
ehat extraordimarie at feaſt timesrozheererliem vp with 
all. Sueh baked mearegare of diuert ſotts, according to the matter 


whereof . ye es 5 and 


faſhion,the time when they are to be in vie; 


moiſtneth,nouriſherh reaſonable, but coolethmuch,ieprocureth not 


— 


erein 


Rees 1e warkeof all * 


It 
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wafers of che flower of wheate meale 


the meale whereofthey are knodden, is not 1 
| gar,or any manner of leuen whatſoeuer. Eftriez-and Brideveanx, and, Merchpaines. 


the Gummis Rumi 


tes, 25 er 2 flower of 22 * 
fon ab cor fine ſcarce , hereunto many other things. being 
added, do cauſe avarietic of baked meates. Thar it is ſo, ſoine make 
2 f ked in water, and 
N a long time there with, vntill it come te a gertaine thicknes, 
nixing therewith a little ſale finely eee after cauſing the 
— to be baked betwixt two irons made hot, firſt witha reaſonable 
gentle fire,andafterannointed with the oile of nuts, theſe-kindes of 
wafers a man may ſee made in many PROD and abroad ypon 
feſtiuall and ſolenine feaſt daies. 1 be made a tendrer and 
more delicate kinde of waters, in ſoaki . the wheate 
meale in white wine and water mixt . » and through labou- 
red and wrought, puttin r folkes of eggersz a lit- 
tle ſugar and faltzand ys altogither detwixr two irbns, h 
within them many raced and checkered draught | 
mall ſquares , after that the ſaide irons haue bet ne annointed with 
freſh butter or oile oliue. This ſort of wafers is wont to be ſet on ta- 
bles at the ſecond eourſes in D any v9 hat which the Pari- 
fans do call Aeſtier, is made of the ſame flower of wheate meale teu 
ered with water and white wine, putting thereto a little ſugar, and 
Lag it all betwixt two irons, after the manner which you vſed in 
making of wafers, butthatirmult not bee altogither ſo thicke. The 


kinde of wafers called Onbhes, are inade wich hot in ſtecd of, 1 5 


le very well ſ 


Singing breads are made after the manner of Owblies, laue cnely 
gled with hone, { 


ch other daintie baked things , are made of the ſame ſtuffe, and af; 
ter. the ſame manner that fine wafers ate, bet re deſeribed 3; march 
paines are made of very little flowet, but with addition of greater 
quantitie of filberdes, pine nuts, piſtaces, almonds, and roſed ſugar, 
and they are the moſt wholeſome, delicate, and p leaſant tarts of all the- 
reſt. The Poplins are made of the ſame flower, Wedges weich milke, 
yolkes ofe * l“ freſh butter The leaued cakes take not ſo much 


flower, and they are made without milke. ,Tarzesaremade aſter di- 2 7. 


uers faſhions, & according to the time: ſome with fruits, that is to ſay, 
apples, peares, cherries, & S eſpecially in ſommer: others with 
gooſeberries, kernels of crabs and ſtrawe berties in the beginning of 
ſommer. The lakon; do make tartevt herbs,as {cartoleglettuſe, blites, 
lorrell, bugloſſe, and other herbes chopt ſmall and finely tempered 
togither. The greateſt part doe make them with cheeſe or creame, 
and manie of all theſe thinges mixt togitber: if ſo bee that the 
tartes bee of diuers matter and colour, chat isto ſay, of ny cher- 
ries, gooſeberries, cheeſe,or creame. Some malt with butter, cheeſe 


and yolkes of egges divers ſorts of cakes, flammicks, cheeſe cakes, 
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chey ar: ee ee e eee digeſt 
ro . chat being enten it che end of meales after other 

es, They may ſerue in ran alade, to ſend che formet᷑ vir- 
n ottome of the ſtomack, f 
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great abundance, 48 in Normandie, Brit aine, picar- 

Sv g'vponche north ide of the land, where the 
r ere eier the gged an | 

ele : forh: tin choſe countries, 
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—— 
| the motherof alt kill and cunning i inuention, bath ſtirred 

vp themen to dediſe ſome. kinde of drinke made of corne toſerue 


them in ſteede of wine. —_— cheir drinke e 2 J 


ſinall beere,meade,gootale,beere andbreat 


which the Gets Flemmingt, Polonians " 
Scots,and other nations towards Eee d 25 ] 2 
This is the manner of making bev re at pri ri⸗ e Rh 
aud cleaneſt barlie and oates that may be > eh let 10 FI | . 
rhriſe as much barlie being taken as dates bu Pritie 
able to the intended 
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they powre in againe as much boy ling water asthey did before: then 
afterward they take two maunds (made like vnto bechiues) of ozier, 
and theſe they ſinke and thruſt downe aft the corne; and cauſe 
to be ſo kept by two or three men to the end chat in the meane time 
ſome other man may by the in ſide of theſe maunds draw and draine 
out the water herein the meale hath ſteepr, and powre it into anos 
ther fat cloſe by. Then they take all this woort or drained water and 
powre it into 2K ſufficient large copper, holding betwixt five and 
ſixtunsmore or leſſe, cauſing it to boile in a furnace a good hower, 
and afterwarde emptying the copper of the boyling water that is 
therein, they put it in with kettles or pans againe very ſoftly, and all 
boyling into the fat amongſt the corne, or droſſe of the flower from 
which it was drained before, and there they let it remaine a certaine 
time, afterward they dra forth the thinneſt bf the licour as cleere as 
may be, by a ſtopple which they haue for the purpoſe in the bottome 
of che fat, and that they po re againe into thè copper, verm. it to 


boile there for the ſpace of twelue howers. And into this thin ele ere 


licour being thus in the coppet they put ſome five or ſixe pounds of 
the flowers of hops very drie and ſweete. When the hops and licour 
ſhall haue thus boiled twelue howers, they enjptie the copper againe 
and put the woort to coole at leaſure into other veſſels called flotes or 
coolers, and they be broade like vnto the fats, but onely one foote 
deepe. When it is e, put it to turne, into a ſinall veſſell contai- 
ning halfe a tun, with two 


ſame. This riſing is made of the froth which riſeth out of che fat, hen 
the beſt aud eleereſt woort is newly turned in and falleth to che bot- 
tome in the rubs, which froth turnerth into leuen and becommeth 
hard, and wich the fame doe the bakers or cookes waking baked 
meates now and then ſerue themſelues to make their wigs, buns and 
moſt part of their fineſt baked meates. They renewe the force and 
ſtrength of the Yeaſt or leuen euerie hower with beere already made, 
ſo long us till the ſaid leuen or yeaſt become ſtrong inough ot it ſelfe, 

Aaa 3 which 


ettles of beere and of the riſing of beere gere riſing. 
already throughly made, forthe better cleanſing and purifying of the 


dae put theretot 


WH 


726 The-fifth Books of 5 
which you ſhall know when you ſee that it is well riſen, euen as wor- 
kers in paſte doe geſſe and . ee they ſee their paſte wel riſen. 
The beere being ſufficiently ripened and ſeue ned, they tunne it vp 
into barrely or halfe barrels, and there they let it boile and worke 
fo er and twentie howers in their faid veſſels, then they bung vp the 
ſaid veſſels, and giue them ve ut ſometini et, for otherwiſe they would 
burſt. And thus much concerning the manner of making of beere 
amongſt the Pariſians, for wich this beere thus made they content 
themſolues, and it indureth all times and ſeaſons, and ſtandeth out 
good both winter and ſommer, harueſt and ſpring. And whereas it 
goeth for good paiment and ſound, that thebeere brewed iu Mareh us 
the beſt, it may polhbly be ſo, by reaſon that then the hops are in their 
prime and chieket forceant vertu. eo e 
_ *» The Germans doe make their ale with barlie onely not vſing any 
hops: ſometimes they put thereunto a fourth or fixthpartofwheate, 
to inake it more ſubſtantiall and nouriſhing, Vet oſten in ſterde or 
e fe r of hope, chey put in of the ſpode of the ſaide 
1 Je Bohemians and Polonians doe make theirs with barlie and 
- wheate, which they ſteepe in the decoction of tlie ſeed; or flowers of 
PTT 

id e 


to, as that ab 10 ee ea ee euoully ſuch as did eut dow ne 
10p 


of 


o 


- orvnprofitably deſtroy any hops amongſt them. Againe they huſ- 
dad aid dreſſe their hops as carefully; —_ doe our ok x44 ga- 
ther the flowers and fruit at a certaine tune, not ſuffering any thing 
to periſh and be loft; in as much as the decoction of hops doth not 
onely ferment and leuen the corne and graine that is ſteept therein, 
| OR” indueth the ale or beere with areſemblance of ſome fort 
rome. | : | 

| The Engliſh, Flemmings, as alſo the Picards, do make their beere 
wich equall quantitie of barlie and wheate very well boiled,which the 
 Engliſhmenand Flemmings do cal Ale and Gud ale, or double beere, 
| — the Picardes call it double Quite. They ſoinetunes put thereto 
ſome darnell, to * it a quickerand ſhatper taſte, The Flemming 
| e crums of bread, apples, butter and alittle nutmeg 
 tomakeirthe thicker, The Engliſh to make it the more pleaſant doe 
put into the veſſels ſugar, cinnamon and cloues, ſtirring and rowling 
the ſaid veſſelz acer ard very much. The Flemmings alſo doe mixe 


therewith ſometimes honie and ſpices,and make as i were a kinde of 


hippocras which they call Mede or Mere; But how ſoeuer, according 
to x mai ling, ſtteeping, fermenting and boyling together of the 
raine in vſe forthe making of their beere : ſothe beere becommerh 
ſharpe, bitter, ſueetiſh, wateriſſf, ſtrong, miglitie, weakegeleere,trou- 
. bled,more or leſſe durable, and of other ſuchi like qualities. 1 
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To preuent the decay of beere; and to cauſe it that it ma 
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bag, full of many tender cares of wheate, and there leaue thema 
time : And, ifit beginto fade and yaate ot of hart, hang two or thres 
whole egsin the veſſell. If ic haue loſt his good relſh,youmayrecouer 
it againe by caſting into the veſſoll the rootes of Ircos, giuget, cloues, 


nutmegs, bay berries and organie. | 


As concerning the temperature of beers there is no doubt but 71 rempers- 
that it is hore, and that more or leſſe according to the . ture of beere, 
ng 


the compounding and making thereof: for notwithitanding 
barly by nature be colde, neuertheleſſe by meanes of the ſteepi 

fermenting, putrifiyng, kill; and boiling that it indureth whiles tile 
beere is making it is ipoſlible but that ic ſheuld be made and be- 
come ſomewhat hote, then furthermore the hops whether flowers 
or feedes, being mixt therewithall, doth by his beate,tewper and 
alter very much che naturall coldnes of the barley, I thatwine (as 
Galen ſaith) be nothing elſe but a water, which in proceſſe of time 
purchaſech a hote ſubſtance to it ſelfe in the ſtqeke and woodie parts 


-of the vine, by the meanes and forceof the here of the ſun, in like 


caſe,barley in the making of beere purchaſerh a heate by his — * 
ing in ſteepe, boiling and putrifſyng which it kndureth.. Againe the 
it and relith of beere doth argue the ſame th be hote, ſeeitg it it 
be good it muſt be either, ſharp,or bitter, or{\yeete ; far that which 
is ſowre or ſharpe, like vineger, or eager, is hot good nor well made: 
The effeRes of 5 doe likewiſe prooue it to be hote, for it maketh 
drunken, yea and that a great deale more then wine 11 by reaſon 
of his vaporous and thicke ſubſtance : t fe edeth alſd and houriſheth, 
eſpecially that which is made partly with wheate or the graine cal- 
led furmentie. Yet further, it᷑ it be djftilled inan alembecke, it ma- 
eth Aqua vitæ, no leſſe then the wine: It is true that beere though 
it be hote, yet it is in diuers and ſundrie degrees of heate according 
to the temperature of the ingredients: for that; which is made of bar- 
ley and ſpelt corne without hops, or with a verie ſmall quantitie ot 
hops, is the leaſt hote of all the reſt ; and hatin ſuch ſort as that it 
becommetha fit drinke to que nch the thirſt and to coole the body 
during the ſcorching ſommer heate : that which 1s made of barly and 
oates is a little hotter 2 as that which is made of barley and wheate is 
yet more hote and very much giuen tofeede and nouriſh, But ho 
ſoeuer, all beere of what corne ſoener it be made, is of a mote thicke 
ſubſtance and harder of digeſtion then wine: and which (if either it 
be ill boiled, or newlie made or troubled,) ingendreth obſtructions 
and inflations or puffing and ſwelling vp of the inward parts: head- 
ach, colicke, ſtone, grauell, ſtrangur ie, the heate and ſealding of the 
vrine, eſpecially if it be ſharp wWirhall: if it be too olde and drau in 
| Aaa 4 towar 


| | | y conti- The fault: of 
nue, and ſtand good a long time, caſſ into your beere veſſels a great ber-. 


' | rowardſowrenes, i hurteththe ſtomacke | 

Nele kine 
fore your arne to onely ſueh as ed and 
| de 100 meme ane „ n 2 
©» Notwithſtanding that bvete (as Dioſcorides will haue it) be ene. 
mie vnto the ſinewes, and that thoſo which are dranke by taking ex- 


ceſſiuelie ofthe ſame, haue their members and partes more weake, 


tr thenthey which haue become drunken with wine: yet the truth is 


|, Dablywarme, (> | 
The fatting of © Tou may fat 
hens and capons, on dine 


dbdgcar it comforteth the wearied by running or much walking, if ſo be 
_ . that ſuchperſonsdoe but foment and bach their feere in beere reaſo- 


our hens and capons in a ſhort time, if inſteede 


of water you gine them beere to driuke: or if you mingle their meate 


1 wich beere. | 


Ik you boile new hops with beere and keepe them in your 
mouth, ic will ſtay the tootha cd. 5 
HhHhakets or makers of baked meates (as we haue faid before) doe 
| wſe Fn ſteede of leuen to kneade their crults erg the hardned 
'  frothof beere, which bicauſe it is windie and flatuous, doth make the 
bread light and as it were full of cies, | | 
Ihe groundes of beere qoth ſerue to poliſh and ſcoure braſen 


veſſell, if chey be laid to ſteepe therein ſame certaine tine, | 


The endafthe fifth Bocke 


THE SIXTH | BOOKE 
OF THE COVNTRIE 
* | HOVSE, 
Tube Pine. 
The firſt Chapter, 
Of the profit riſing of a will dreſſed vine 
and vineyard, 


leberto we haue intreated of the husbanding, tilling, 
ordering and dreſſing of garden plots, orchards, and 
99 FE arableground: it now remiaineth chat we ipeake of 
ebe vine, whereupon for certaintie dependeth the 
reateſt part of the reuenewes and riches of a houſe- 

holder, hom ſoeuer many make ſmall accompt of the 


1 
l # * * 
Sond 


vine, and Ibs more eſteeme to haue poſle(ſions of medb;yes, paſture, 
woods, and other grounds, thento ſtand to the reuenewes 87 og 
| Y 
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ground, but of the people that till ie, 
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by vines, in as much as forthe moſt part, they yeeld not the fruite 
which may recompencethe charges laid out about chem ; Bur for all 
thus the vine is notto be diſcredited, ſeeing this is not the fault of the 
| d eitht for couetouſnes, or 
ignorance, or negligence offendin the tilling thereof, It is true that 
rhe husbanding and ordering ofthe vine is chargeable, painfull, and a 
matter of great care, by reaſon of the tendernes of the wood: which 
being well conſidered, may ſeeme to haue come to paſle by a ſpeci- 
all providence of God, direRing the ſame and making it ſo-weake, 
tender and feeble, to the end that this plant might not ſerue tor any 
other thing, then to bring toorththe excellent and precious licour of 
wine, which is ſo needetull for the ſuſtentation and lite of man. For and 
if it were fir foravy thing elle, as the wood of other trees is, it would 
be imploied, and wine thereby would become a great deale more 
deere then it is. in F 

The greateſt part of vine dreſſers doe nothing eſteeme or make 
any regardin what ground the vine be planted, but doe make choiſe 
of the worſt quarter in all the countrie,asif the worſt ground, and that 
whieh is od to bring forth nothing elſe, were the beſt to pore vines 
in. Others haue not che iudgeme nt to kno and chooſe their plants, 
and for that cauſe doe otrentunes plant their yineyardes with ſuch 
yoong vines as are naught. Againe many muse no reſpect of the 
time to come, doe in ſuch ſort order and dreſſe the vine, as if they 
thought to liue but an hower, burdening and loading it with ſo manie 
branches and ſhootes for propagation, and leauing vpon it ſo much 
wood, as that it cannot continue and proſper any long time, Others: 
although they know che way to order and dreſſe it well, doe yet con- 
tinually omit certaine courſes and ſeaſons, as being more buſily im- 
ploied about their one profit, then their maiſters welfare, | 

Likewiſe I wouly alwates aduiſe the Lord of our eountrie farme, 
that he would not altogether commut the care and charge of his vine» 
yard vnto his farmer, but that he hin /ſelfe would lay the cheefe bur 
den about it, vpon himſelfe: for as the maſters eie maketli the horſe 
fat z ſo the carekull induſtrie of the Lord or chiefe owner, maketh the 
field fruittull and to beare great ſtore of increaſe, and for that likewiſe 
the owner and lord of the vine will not onely ſpare it better, but alſo 
ſee that it be not defrauded of any ſuch toile and labour as it requi- 
reth, contratie (for the molt part) to the practiſę of ſuch as are but ſe- 
odors intereſted in ſuch matters: the vine being ſuch apeece of 
inheritance as wherin euery ſavall fault committed, doth draw after it 
preas loſſe, & ſuch as oftentimes cannot be remedied or repaired, but 

y fupplatting what is done and replanting it a ne. And that it is no 

other wiſe, but iuſt ſo, marke and ſee, i euer —.— the G neſpines of 


Orleance; or tlie Beauwoies & thoſe of the duchie of Burgandie( 180 
| ue 
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haue large grounds imploied in vineyards) to complaine themſelues 
of the ir vines, and that biesuſe themſelues take the whole care and re- 
rbeParifan; ſetue the principall overſight vnto themſelues. On the contrarie, the 
uegligent oer= Pariſians haue no other complaints or aggte euances to tallce of but of 
ſeert and buſ= their vines, and that bicauſe they credite deceitefull and ignorant 
_— about workemen wholie toſiyaie the worke: whoſe couetouſnes, ignorance, 
en en, or negligenee is for the moſt part the cauſe, that they reape not the 

ftuite of their vines in ſuch plentifull manner, as they ſhould, or at the 

leaſt that the frute which they do teape, is not ſo durable as it would. 

And this you muſt thioke that vines wil yeeld a larger teuenue a great 
deale, then gardens or other arable grounds, it they be wel & diligent 
ly husbanded, for there are fee arpents of vines to be found which 

yVieeld not euery yeere, one yeere helping another, ten or twelue tuns 
of wine which is a great reuenue, & yet remaineth vnreckned the be- 
neſite and auailes which may be made of ſmal plants and impes, lch 
may be e to tranſport or tranſplant into any other place: 
which will eaſily amount to more then will ſatisſie and anſwer all the 
coſtes and charges which are laide out any manner of way about the 
vines. Wherefore ether the reuenue riſing of ſuch er by ſale, or 
the hope of the vintage and gathering of wine, muſt be the ſpurre to 
pricke forward the maſter of this our countrie farme, to looke to the 
orqering and drefling of the vines himſelfe. 


_ - TheſecondChapter, 
' What foile and ure the vine doth mo#t 
| delight in, 
— „ru vine groweth not but in certaine places that are fit and na- 
be conſidered in turall for it, which is a _ to be accounted of by vs, ſo much 
the planting of the more excellent, becaule the ſpeciall propertie of this plant 


"I is more commended by men then any other, in re{pe& of the good it 


miniſtreth, which is that in ſuch places as it groweth in the men are 
found to be more ſtrong and mighitie by the vſe of it, then other men 
are, vlhich for want of it, are forced to vſe other drinks. | 
4s concerning the ſoile to plant it in, there muſt two things bee 
conſidered, the qualitie of the grounde where it is to be planted, and 
the diſpoſition and inclination of the aire ich ruleth in that place. 
As concerning the qualitie of the ground, you ſhall chooſe ſuch a one 
as is not very churlith and cloſe, neither yet very light and open, but 
yet of the two, more inclining vnto a ſinall mould and open ground: 
neither leane nor very fat, and yet ſome what the rather cling vn- 
to the fat: not champion, nor a very plaine and flat: (and yet in ſuch 
grounds there growe more wine) neither very ſtiffe & ſtraight, but 
rather ſome what raiſed then otherwiſe, that ſo it may bee the ow 
| | aide 
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being in this ſort too much moiſtned, & nothi 
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aided and ſuceoured by the fauourable beaines of the ſunne: neither 
dry nor moiſt and wateriſh ( bicauſe in ſuch ground the vine continu- 
eth not long, neither doth it bring foorth good wane , butſuch as is 
quickly periſhed) and yet indifferently ſerued with water: not ſuch 
a one as hath any freſh ſpringes or fountaines, either breaking out 
even with the vppermoſt face of the earth, neither yet caried along 
within, in the depth of the earth belowe, but onely in ſuch ſort, as that 
neere vnto them there may bee water to moiſten their rootes wichall: 
and che ſame moiſture mult not be either bitter or ſalt, to the end that 
the taſte and ſauour of the wine may not be ſpoiled, So that by this it 
appeereth that it is not meete to plant vines in deepe and lowe val- 


leies, albeit they might, and would bting foorth grapes in great abun- 


dance, and that bicauſe they would not ripen in dus time, and ſo there 
woulde be made of them, no better then a greene wine, of ſmall value: 
adde heereunto that vines ſeated in lowe valleies, are very much en- 
dangered by the froſts ofthe winter and ſpring time, and are allo ſub» 
ie to haue their grapes to burſt, and to run out their iuice & to rot, 
which would cauſe a muſtie and foughtie taſte in the wine:and there- 


withall when tlie yeere 18 rainie, the kernels cleaue and burſt out 


through the aboundance of moiſture, by reaſon hereof the grape 
at all dried, the wine 


Ar . fall into manie other 


becoimmetb vnſauorie & apt to 
faules. And if you happen to li 


be 


there ſuch plants, and yoong ſhootes as may beare cluſters, not too 

thicke ſet, bit growing ſomewhat thinne, that ſo the ſunne may eaſil 

2 through them: much leſſe may you plant thoſe yines whie 

aue their pith taken out, and bring foorth a firme and ſolide grape 

in colde and moiſt grounds: as neither 4 in a hot and dry grounde, 
g 


on ſuch a place, then chuſe to plant 


ſuch vines as haue ſubſtance inough in them, and beare a grape ſome. 
what ſoft. But chiefly if your place be ſo well appointed by nature, as 
that ir eonſiſt of and conteine groundes that are fit and meete vpon 
the tops of great hils, togither with ſome lowe and ſmall hils, then 
make choiſe of them to plant your vines thereupon: it is true that it 
will hardly grow there at the firſt, but haunig once taken roote, it will 
yeeld a very pleaſant and noble wine, ſuch as the wines of , Haydre, 
Argentueil, Moudon, and Scurre be. | | 
In geuerall, if you woulde plant a vine which may profice you in 
bringing foorth aboundant ſtore of good fruite, you mult ſee that the 
ground be gentle,cafie,fine,and indifferent light to he ſtirred : not as 
though ſuch a ground onely were good for vines, but for that it is moſt 
kinde, — and beſt agreeing for vines to be planted in ſandie, 
ſtonie, grauelly, and flintie ground, as alſo ſuch as conſiſterh'of a pot- 
ters clate in the bottome, and couered ouer with earth is good; pro- 
uded that they be intermingled with ſome fat earth, and that * be 
| | often 
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73² The ſixth Boo e of 
often refreſhed by being digd euen to the yeine of ſtones, or rocke ; 
_ 'Inaſandie, clayie, and churli firſt 
and caſting of it muſt bee good and deepe : and ſuch groundes allo 
woulde be thriſe digd or caſt at t 0 
ſtrong and delicate wines : but ſuch 
flintes great ſtore, vpon the ypper: 
for vines, bicaule in ſommer | 
great heate of the ſunne, being beate backe vpon t 
ſtones : and they do no better in winter bichuſee 
vhich in like manner then troubleth them. True it is, that ifa vine be 
planted in a grauelly, rockie, and ſtonie grounde, that then it will 
not hee ne to caſt ſo deepe, bicauſe the roote is not ſo farre 


What altes vines if it be not helped by the dunghill. | 

fit and requiſite - 

for the vines the vine delighterh not to bee planted vpon the tops of mountaines, 

and much leſſe in places lying en vnto the northeaſt winde: but it 
delighteth in an aire that is rat | 

then rainie, it cannot abide tempeſts and ſtormes: it reioiceth in a 


e e e . ne On a tat 


rliſh ſtubborne grounde, che firſt digging 
at the leaſt. Such groundes bring foorth 
roundes as haue of ſtones or 
ermoſt fate of the earth are not ft 
ey ſtande at a ſtay, by reaſon of the 

heir by the ſaide 
of the excelliue colde 


 downe into the earth, as is the new planted vineyard which is made in 
a ſandy ſoile, and it is contented with twiſe digging for the moſt part. 
A ſoile ſtanding vpon Walkers elaie or marle ,as /oegny vpon Nonne is 


for vines, but the groũd ſtanding vpon a potters clay is not 


very | 
good. In like ſort the grauelly ground is not altogirherfir, for though 
it yeeld a daintie good wine, yet it yeeldeth but a verie little, & there 
allo the ne planted vineyard is very ſubiect vnto the 1 of his 


s © 


ng earth doth ye 


wa 


grapes waſhed away: the dry and b leane 


As concerning the power of che ſunne and diſpoſition of the aire, 


r hot then colde, and faire rather 


entle,and friendly winde, and woulde be turned towarde the 


 eaſtorſouth, Ic is true that generally in colde places vines muſt ſtand 


the ſouth: and in hot places ypon the north or eaſt; prouided 
at they be ſheltred at ſuch tine from the windes, as wel of the ſouth 


as of the eaſt: ifthe place be ſubiect to indes, it will be better that it 
ſhoulde be to the northren or weſterne windes then otherwiſe : in 
teinperate places either vpon the eaſt or weſt, but the beſt is towards 
the caſt. | ery | 


Furthermore in as much abit is verie difficult thing to finde all 


| theſe conunodities and good properties of grounde and aire in euerie 
countrie: the good workman ſhall fit the plants of his vines vnto the 
nature of the places and countries, Wherefore in a fat and fertile 
| Arey he ſhall ſet the yoong plant of a ſinall vine, and ſuch a one as 
| bearer 


h bur little, as the Morillion, the Melier and the Aubeine: and 
in aleaneground the plant that is very fruitefull, as that of Samonrean, 
Treſſean,Lombard,Ouch, Muſcadet, Beaunois & Pulcean : ina thicke & 
cloſe ground, the plant that is ſtrong & putteth foorth great ſore of 
woode and leaues; as chat of Morillion, Mourlon, Treſſean,& Pulcean * 

| | = 


 inafinallmould,and reaſonablefargre 
Nc ee Samenrean, 


; mans Lmanrean, 
Z and b this greanes che defect and ant, or the exceſſe and ſuperfluity 
1 of any qualitie in the yoong plant'ofthe vine, ſhall be ſupplied or cor- 
N +Qed by the nature of the wow „ ang bat in ſuch fort and manner 
eee eee ll foring then 
5 ng, vhi zone to be wilhel anc tequiſite in th. pgre 
: 5 2 urthermore hee may not plant in moiſt ie 
, yoong vine plant which is giuen to beate tender and groſſe gra 
, as that of Samonreau, Gouet, Mourlom, Pulceau,Cinquaine, & Tre dan. * 
a but ſuch as haue woont to beare hard and ſmall grapes with manie 
ll kirnelsin theny as thoſe of Pinot, Sarm | ine, and Treſſpan, In 
e places toſſed wichwindesand ſtorn ©, he mult rouide to plant ſuch 
n a kinde of vine, as is woont to bring foorth harde grapes and ſtickin 
. faſt and cloſe ynto the ſtalke: but on the contrarte, that which ſh 
5 haue accuſtomed to beare tender grapes in r and 
i: 155 to bee milde. In drie Saane Or oh N thoſe vmes, the 
h ite whereofts woont lightly either thios raine or the dewe'to 
0 rot: as thoſe be of Sumonrean,Gonet, Pinot, B 8150 and Beaunoies: and 
1 in a moiſt place, thoſe which are woont to ſp e 1d periſh through 
0 dt ines. In countries troubled with Haile, ſuch . of a hard and . 
| N are able he beer to gefegg and couerthe fruite, 
, NP 
; aer 0 len g  Therhird Chapeer, 
x | "Haw thai there 6 iy not planted any wp the: way of me 
X 12 4 Hue, except it e onelig #4 
e eee 32019 e b for ple Wo $i: e 
d Am of thut winde re cannot but binderaid injurie! him- 
d | Tan momtng nurceries of vines, for beſides that thetree'doth 
h not grow ſooner of kernels then it doth of the plant, there is alſo 
1. this inconvenience, namely, that tlie vine growing of kernels doth not 
- FER * of rofite or good for vſe: This is indeed a worke for 
, Loy 


their pleaſure, and haue in — urſes largely to defraie 
155 chart esthereof, being able thereby to ſowe ſeedes out of ſome 
ſtrange eo zantrie \ afrerwarde toraiſe anurcerie of ſtockes ofthe ſame 
whenthey are grome vp for to be tranſplanted and remoouedinto 
a better | Soha nd that they may graft thereon, & afterward ele 
sega; the Nockes fo kel into a better grounde alſo, that ſo 

about tivo yeeres after t | nay reape the fruiterhercoF; which is 
woontt6'be borh great and daintie inqaugh: but errhisſame newe 
vineyard thus planted is the leaſt durable of all others. Againe, in this Yinervpew 
countrie we de not trouble our ſelues in planting v vines to 115 pre, 
trees in ſuch ſort as any man may eaſilie ſee On doin 


„ 
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die and other places: neither yet with ſuch as are raiſed ypon ſingle 
Fine after the and double ſhadowing arbours, neither yet with ſuch as vſe to ereepe 
ſſionef n along and ſpread themſelues vpon elmes or other trees: for the wine 
. neuer prooueth ſo good, as well becauſe the toote of the tree is cor- 

rupted, after the manner as it falleth out with colewoorts ; as alſo be- 
cauſe this plant loueth not to be hoiſed and mounted too high: nei. 
ther 5 thadowed with any building of timber worke, higher then 


che ſtature of a perfect man. 


F 


The fourth Chapter. 

How that before youplant — mu? learne out, ü 

wine the earth will beare, wbert you are v7 eg 

purpoſedto plant it. LET 

— ea | E that is purpoſed to plant vines, mult not ſo much truſt vnto 


ground will beſt | the markes and ſignes of a good ground, declared and ſet 
are, | downe before, as firſt to ſee that he haue made trial what wine 
the ground will beſt beare, where he minderh to plant his vine, for it 

were but labour loſt and money caſt away to plant a vine for ſo ſinall 

increaſe as can nothing like anſwere aud content your expectation. 

Thus then you may trie and prooue your ground: make a pit in the 

ground where you meane to plant it, of two foote depth, and of the 

earth caſt out of the pit, take a clod, and put it in a glaſſe full of raine 

water that is very cleane, mingle and beate together this earth and 

water, then let it reſt, vntill ſuch time as the earth haue made his per- 

fect reſidence and ſetling in the bottome of the glaſſe, which is eaſily 
perceiued by the cleerenes of the glaſſe which will follow thereupon: 

and after that the earth is thus tl ly ſetled, taſte the water, and 

looke what reliſh or taſte it hath, ſuch would the wine be, and there- 

fore a vine yeelding ſuch a reliſhed wine ficteſt to be planted there. 
Therefore if you finde therein a bitter taſte, a ſaltie or allumlike, or 

Tomanure any other ſueh vnpleaſant taſte, auoide and ceale to plant any vine in 
vines #4 dan- any ſuch ground. Which if it be true, then to dung and manure vines 
gerow thing: is altogether to be condemned ; bicauſe it is yety hard that earth fed 
and nouriſhied with dung, ſhould not taſte and retaine the ſinatch of 

the dung, and ſo by conſequence communicate the ſame with the 

wine. Wherefore the Pariſians are fowly and fooliſhly ouerſeene to 

load and lay vpon their vines yeere by yeere ſuchſtore of dung, and 

that is the cauſe for the moſt part, why their wines haue an vnpleaſant 

taſte, and doe eaſily and very quickly 1 and yet further the 

dung doth cauſe the vines to grow old by and by and become barren, 

becauſe they put forth all their goodnes the firſt yeeres, | 


7 The 


eiles in their branches, en | 
hardnes of weather, and which are neither yoong nor olde, but in 
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ke fiſth Chapter. 
e be öde ve plinth. 


oong plants, neither yet for the goodnes of thein, but altogetherto 
is diligent and heedfull care which is the workmaiſter: and for that 
cauſe it would be beſt for men to take them of their owne vines, or 
elſe at the leaſt to haue thoſe which he ſhall buie, warranted to bee 
good: he muſt alſo haue regarde vnto the qualitie of the aire and ſci- 
tuation of the ground where he will ſet his plants, that ſo he may fit 
them tor the ſame. For and if the ground lie vpon the ſouth he ſhall 
chooſe the yoong branches of vines which he wil plant, from the ſame 
part and quarter: if he meane to plant them in a high place, he ſhall 
gather the plants vpon ſome high and tall vine: and if low, then out 
of ſoine low vineyard; planting in a hot, cold, drie, or moiſt ground, he 
ſhall chooſe his plants for the renewing of any failing or Valid: of 
the like ſcituation: by this meanes the plant will faſten it ſelfe the 
ſooner in the ground, and it will bring forth fruit ſooner and a great 
deale better then and if ir ſhould be ——_— —_— — muſt not 
keepe the yoong plant any long time before he plant it, for, no more 
ee dice to — Janry can the win well and eaſily en- 
dure after it is cut to be long kept vnplanted: neither yet would it be 
caried far, or remooued out of his one ſoile into another, becauſe it 
feareth the change of earth and aire: and thereupon it commeth that 
the yong plants — out of ſtrange countries, as from Beaune, 
Rorbel, & Burdeauæ. cannot proſper ſo well in our ſoile, as thoſe which 
grew the fe firſt. To wake good choiſe therefore of croſſets to plant 
newe vines of, you muſt ſec that the vine from which you gather 
uch crofſets be but ſparingly furniſhed with pith, becauſe that ſuch 
a one is not onelio fruitefull and bearing abundantly, but becauſe 
allo id is not ſo ſubiett to the iniuriouſnes of time; as ſnowe, fogges, 
froſtes, and the burning of the ſunne in ſommer time, as thoſe which 
haue much pith in tliem, afterward when the vines begin to bud, you 
muſt diligently view, about the beginning of September, thole that 
are moſt laden with grapes, and which are moſt fruitful, and haue moſt 
es, which haue not beene iniuried or hurt by the 


1 little careth to take the fit ſeaſon for the ere fard Plant 


their chiefeſteength,and middle age, or not much paſt.Ofſuch'vines 
muſt your branches be gathered (in the increaſe of the new moone, 
ſomewhat late of the day in the after hoone) not of ſuch as grow moſt 
low, nor yet of ſuch as grow higheſt, but of the middle growth, bay 
911 ; U 


He choiſe of yoong plants whether they be eroſſets, marquets, The choice of 
| or the tenais, muſt not be put tothe diſcretion of theſeller,who N vine- 


garlicke, and then b 


this reſt turned ouer and wrought 
_  graſſe and other weedes, you 
cher to plant x 


5 


e planting ofit to ſteepe it in water, eſpecially 

if the ground from whence it is gathered be d rie by nature. The vine 

dreſſers of the dutehie of Burgandis before the planting of croſſets do 

cauſe them to be ſteeped one whole day or a night in running water, 

and finde 2 experience that the ſaid croſſets bo take more cafily. 
4 


1 far eountrie, to ſticke it in an onion, or wilile 


Others cauſe che branchi to be ſer and planted by and by, that ſo it 
may take the ſooner. + wake Lan Locks 


Fb manner and waie to plant 
n n 


9 


in the ſpring or ſommer, in whuch firſt digging or caſting of it 
the and muſt be cleanſed of all. — 1430 as rootes, 


i 25 E firſt caſting of the earchfor to plant the vine muſt be done 


weedes, and ſtones ; it muſt be digged and renewed oftentimes,tothe 
end that the earth which is vppermoſt, may be brought yato the bot- 
tome, and that in the bottome may be turned vppermoſt, to moiſten 
and refreſh that which is drie, and to heate and dry that which is moiſt 
and thicke: and afterward made euen = caſt into manie furrowes 
and pits of a foote and a halfe bredth, and of depth till you come to the 
hard ſtone in the bottome, and the knights or guides of the one ſide 
and the other, of ſuch a thicknes aboue, as may anſwere to the depth 
of the furrow, which yet muſt be made hollow er in a rough and crab- 
12 bed gromdrven in a ſandie, flintie or wet ground: in the bottomes of 
no bigger then a loafe and couered withearth, 
vines in che heate of ſommer, as alſo to theſe 
the water may finde paſſage, and not ſtand at the rootes 


Where our ground being well laid with ſtones in this ſort, and 
reſted and ſerledafrer the firſt dreſſing of i and being in the time of | 


ides of which furrowes, there 


may be pur ſtones, ſo that they be 
cooling of tlie 


ene 
© 8 ; 
the plants. 


for the taking away of the couch- 
ie out ſome calme and quiet wea- 
ace here you ſhall be and the 


in, according to the pl 


- 


nature of your ground: prepare, make readie, ſharpen and cut off the 
the roote and hairie threeds of your yoong plant and ficchemwel — 


,ountrie Farme. 

the ſouth ſunne: plant them in the midſt of the furrow, in the plai 

flat, where your foote vſeth to tread, and one right ouer againſt ano- 

ther, and aſter the manner of a Burgundian crofle, for to make them 

(after OP are couered with earth, and old made dung, or with 
ic 


the 


737 


the carthwhich hath been caſt out of the furrowes, and throwne vpon 
the ridges ) _ to the two ſides of the furrowes towards the ridge 
of either part: for ſo they beare more fruit, and this is called the dou- 
ble plant, which muſt be vnderſtood of the plants onely, which are ſo 
planted in doubt that it one doe die, the other may eſcape, or that and 
if they both take, the one of them may be taken vp, to put in place 
where others haue failed. For howſocuer the planter ofa croſſet may 
make the better foote and roote, yet for certaine it is harder to take 
then the marquot, although the marquot be not ſo laſting and of ſuch 
continuance, in as much as the croſſets doe put forth rootes of them- 
ſelues. Furthermore you muſt cut off the greateſt wood, and moſt 
knottie from the vme ſtocke, which you kao we to be the faireſt and 
moſt fertill, and it muſt conſiſt both of old and new wood: it contiuu- 
eth fower yeeres without fruite, and on the other fide, without ſome 
misfortune it is ſeene to continue thirtie yeeres in his vigour and lu- 
ſtines. After it is cut off, it muſt be cut ſit not leauing aboue three or 
fower ioints at the moſt, two whereof (in planting it) way ſtand aboue 
ground: and if it haue put forth any eielet, youmay rub it off with 
your finger or nip it off ich your naile. g | | 
If you'make leſſer furrowes, you mult plant them after the 
faſhion called En godeau, after the Aug euin faſliion, ſetting euerie 
one diſtant from another two foote, one matquot betwixt to 


kniglits or guides as is vſually obſerued in plating of ſtocks in the nur chnallri. 


certe of ftuie trees: and after that to leaue it fowre yeeres in the ſame 
ſtate; that it may be laide downe againe when it is growne, that is, 
ſome two or three yeeres after it hath: put foorth ſtrong and able 
woode : in ſuchſort, as that to vines ſo planted there neede no 


ping or vnderbearing: for the chiefe and prineipall foote as it is in 7he manner of 
trees, doth ſufhciently beare vp the ſcienees putting foorth of the 3 
ſame : In Languedoc and Proxence they plant tliem in this ſort; but * | 
they pricke them downea great deale further off one from another, Provence, 
lobes tree betwixt euery two, which nothing hindreth by The olive tree is 
his ſhadow either their growth, or the ſunne from hauing full power He 
vpon them. And yet they le aue not ſo, but as is vſed in Italy, they ſet 1 88 
in everiefurrow hue or ſixe rowes of pulſe or u heat, and yet ſo as that 


there groweth no intanglement bet wixt them and the vine, as not 
being let or planted amongſt them, and yet they let not to plant the 
oliue trees in corne ficldes, prouiding as hath bene ſaide that the 


ſhadowthereof doe not-any thing hinderthe growth of the gramme. 
The marquot woulde bee planted aſſoone as it is raiſed from his T Mlentrbe 


Bbb 1 : | ſtocke, 


of hisfinall { rigs,ſccingthere is no doubt made of 

the raking of it: againe, it muſt haue a bed and ſpreading place of 
3 it groweth ſooner (as hath 9 ſaide) _ en the 
Croflet, but in like manner as the n it indureth che leaſt 
and ſhorteſt time of all the reſt. 
Alfter that you haue planted your Croflers or marquots,you must 
bo them wel at the foote to make them take roote, & afterward caft 
downethe earth of the ridges both ofthe one fide and the other, that 
ſo it may fall vpon the ſaide plants. At Chablyes, Tomerrow, and Aux- 
erroz, inplanting of marquots (but not hauingany hairie roots) they 
wryth chem halfe about very gently, and vntll they cracke and dea | 
a little, not ſuffering them to come togither againe. 
There is another manner of planting of Croſſets and not che mar- 
quots (tor his hairie roote cannot indure and abide it) wich is called 
by the termes of planting, en harre, en fiche, or as it is called in Anion, 
2 odean, and it is by pricking downe on a rowe the ſaide plants, or 

eſa as that two may ſtande right ouer againſt one that is alone, as 
— manner is to do with willows: and afterward to couer them ow, 
and to pile and beate them as hath beene 1 

Tocauſe be Furthermore, to the end that the ne ay take rote very 

peedy, ie will be good to put to the fo — acornes and fet- 

K. ve ches bruſed and grounde togither ſomewhat grollic , or elle beane 
ſtraw, or that is old and Gals long ſince, or the chaffe of wheate 
which is of all, if there may be any found that hath laine rotting 
ſomewhere in ſtanding water for the ſpace ef one yeere or more, or 
tat earth, it in caſe that che ground where you plant your vine be but 
a leane earth but and if it be a fat ſoile, it will be fit to put therein 
the droſſe of the preſſing of grapes, mixt with dung made of the 
droſſe of vhite grapes, if the plant bee of a blacke vine; or of blacke 
grapes, if the plant be of a white vine. Some do poure vrinerhercup- | 
on, to worke the feate withall, and others the lees of wine. It is true 
that ſome hold it for certaine, chat vrine i altogither contrarie to the 
vine plant, and that it eauſeth the ſame to looke pale and white, and 
in ſucceſſion of time to kill the ſtocke 4 oherker's it be Croſſet or 


 Marcor. 
That nothi — a lei it be poſbble,/an ocberplantrianingh 
2 — — er gourdes, 


mu le ſo — (how ſoeuer 
amongſ? the and cucumbers, ) bicauſe that —— is ſowen amongſt the vines, 
885 doth ſteale away from them their nouriſhment, and becommeth 


voonderfull harmefull and iniurious: aboue all other the vine 
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the Countrie Farme. 739 
ſome beare earlie fruits, and ſome late fruits: likewiſe the fruits thein 
ſelues do differ one from another, for ſome are red, ſome blacke,ſome 
white, ſome ſweete, ſoine eager and ſowre, ſome durable, and other 
ſome not durable: wine is better old, then new: ſome is drunke pre- 
ſently after it is made: one delighteth in one manner of dreſſing, and 
an other in an other. Wherefore you muſt not mingle diuets plants 
togither, for there is nothing that ſo much ſpoileth wines, as when the 
grapes that are earlie ripe are gathered with the late ripe ones, and 
the white with the blaeke, bicauſe they are of contrarie natures. And 
il any man be deſirous to haue many forts, then he muſt plant them a 
part one from the other, that ſo he may order them, inrich, cut, & ga- 
ther them in their nature and ſeaſon, that is to ſay, the more forwarde 
and fruitefull firſt, and the backwarde and late ones laſt: or wbich is 
better, if a man deſire to haue diuers ſorts of yoong plants, to the end 
that if one miſſe hee may bee in poſſtbilitie to haue others that will 


ſpeede; in ſteede of mingling divers plants togither in the ſame 


grounde, he muſt haue ſo many incloſures or quarters for vines, ( to 
the end they may by them be every one ſeparated and diſtinguiſned 


from another) as he will haue ſorts and diuerſities of plants. 


I Theſcaventh Chapter. 
In what ground, with what manner of inviching, and at what © 
time of the yeere, the yoong vine plant ought” | 
"ow chieflie to be planted, 5 


Tui plant a newe vineyarde of aFrench vine, it behooueth the 


Lord ofche farme ( if hee himſelfe woulde ſee the fruite of his 

firſt labours ) to haue care and conſideration of the ground and 
ofthe yoong vineyarde, which he meaneth torepleniſh with yoong 
plants, as we haue ſaide: for he may be well aſſured, that in a ſturdie, 
ſtiffe, iuicie, and fat ground, the vine will beare much truite, and re- 
quireth leſſe to be inriched and helped, ſaue that it may after ſome 
two or three yeeres ſtand in ne ede to haue ſome little ſupply of freſh 
& new earth, wherein pulſe liaue lately grou ne, or elſe ſome little re- 


fe at the foote, according to the time and nature of the countrie. In 


a grauelly and flintie grounde, as ſuppoſe it might be in V ungirard and 
Venues, where vines yeeld not ſo much inereaſe, the earth muſt be the 
ofter tilled, dreſſed, and dunged for the purpoſe, but ſuch manuring 
muſt bee with neates dung, and not wich the dung of horſe, ſwine, 
ſheepe, or leiſtals, wich all which all manner of grounde whatſoeuer, 
is made woorſe, rather then amended; beſides that ſuch amends doth 
impaire the caſte ofthe wine, and maketh the vine ſooner to grow old 


and out of date, bicauſe the ouermuch truſt that the workeman put 


teth in the heate of theſe, doth make him negligent, euen as it fareth 
5 with 


To put = with them which pur 
lime to 
the rootes of 


vines. 


The qualities 


bad vine- 


dreſſers, 


cember, vntill the next froſts that followe, and then alſo according to 
the ir fiercenes and ſharpnes, which if it fall out to be great, you th 
ſurceaſe and giue ouer your worke, for to goe about to breake the 
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740 The ſixth Booke of \ 
encht lime to the feete of plants, to make 
them beare the timelier fruite, as alſo for to make them the ſooner 
ripe: ſeeing alſo that the workemen giuen to follow theſe courſes, do 
not vouchſafe them the labour of digging ahout the feete, neither yet 


to turne vp and dig their vineyards qiuers times, as the ſeaſon ſhall fi 


& require, louing rather to put their maſters to the charges of dung, 
yoong plants, & props, then that they would in a rainy & ſit time take 
paines and digge them oft, yea rather ſpending tlie tiaie of their la- 
rg in tauerning, or elſe in wrangling with ſome of their neereſt 


and deereſt kinsfolkes, and that oftentimes for nothing: notwitliſtan- 


ding that the thing which is the principall and chiefeſt cauſe of the 
bringin eee. of wine as well commendablefor goodnes, as aboun- 
ding in ſtore, is by beſtow ing as manie dreſſings vpon the vine, as can 
be deaiſe d, or any way affoorded, 

| erefore you may vndertake the planting of the French vine 
in the increaſe of the moone, whenirisfowre or five daies olde, and 
that from about the beginning of December , or the middeſt of De- 


hall 


round, and lay open the earth, when it is taken and hardned by the 


froft, is but ſo much labour for you, and fo much loſſe vnto the earth, 
| bicauſe that vnder the cruſt of the froſt it inwardly gathereth his 
ſtrength togither a freſh, that afterward it may ſhew | 
force and power in the ſpring. Wherefore1n colde places it will bee 
better to plant your vine before the ſpring, as on the contrarie in hot, 
drie; and vnwatered places in Autumne, to the ende that the raine 
which ſhall fall all winter, way ſupply the defect of other water, and 
that the rootes may the ſooner take in the earth, and then and at 
that time principally when nature miniſtreth moſt nouriſhment vn- 
to the rootes. 8 ö | 


rth his whole 


My counſaile is, that in planting vines there bee not any holes 


made, but rather little pits of a fadome and a halfe in widenes, and as 
much in depth, and tlus to be done in October if you minde to plant 


our vines in Februarie: or elſe in Auguſt, if you meane to plant your 
ranches before winter, CG: Yr) 
The principall tooles of a vine dreſſer, are the mattocke to digge 


and turne ouer the ground withall, the forked picke axe to make pits 
irh all, the ſpade, the weedeforke to caſt vp weedes withall, the 
rake, a little ſawe, a great hedging bill, a little hedging bill, to crop 
and cut off the woode, and to make yoong branches ,and an augar to 
graft the vine withall. 91225 Fe e 
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4" Of thepten of the blacks vin, 
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HE naturall and Frei te the blacke-vine gr 
| © ecetic where: the wilde'dorh yeelda ſharpe and rough u ine: 
uch as that which grom eth dt ground newly broken vp: but 
che vine that is intended to be for claret wine, is planted halfe ot black 
and halfe of a white vine and thereupon ſtandeth in neede of another 
manner of dreſſing and ſeate, then the common vine doth: in like ſore 
it is harder to order well, asrequiring a vi great care to betaken 
about it, becauſe che wine wich cùmmeth thereof, ismoſt pleaſant to 
the eie and of excellent taſte, albeit that it doe not houriſ ſo much. 
' The yong plants of the bla 


omen 


wine, it is accuſtated to adde the yong white vine plant. And for the 
mingling of them afterward to make a claret, it will in a manner 
ufs i among three or fower plants ot branches of the blacke there 
be one of the white. 4 N een de 
The beſt of the blacke plants is the Morillion, the-wood whereof 
being cut ſendethfotth a redder licour then any of the other: and the 
beſt of this ſott is che ſhort one, being iointed, within the bredth of 
cuerie three fingers at the moſt, and my more or leſſe thicke ac- 
cording as the countrie is bearing and nouriſſing it: it beareth a well 
ackt fruit, and hath a rounder leafe then any other of that ſort. 


within: and in cutting alſo it is pithie, andſo mote looſe: the barke 
except that on the outſide is very red, and the leafe three forked after 
the manner of a gooſe foote, and like vnto the leafe of the fig tree. This 


ſecond Morillion is otherwiſe called wilde Pinot; it beareth but few 


cleere grapes and thoſe alſo ſmall, but the wine prooueth ſtrong, yea 
better then that of the firſt Morillion. N 

The third Morillion called Beccane hath a blacke wood, and the 
fruit is like vnto it, in the bloſſome it maketh a great ſhew of wine, but 
when it commeth to ripenes, halfe the fruit and ſometimes more fal- 
leth away: the branch is longeſt iointed of all the reſt, and groweth 
more in length and height of wood then any of the other. This third 
kinde of Morillion is called Le franc morillon lamperean : it ripeneth 
before the other vine plants, and yeeldeth good wine and as much as 
both the ttt. 

Ihe Samoyreau is likewiſefound to be of three ſorts: the beſt of 
whiel/branches is ſhort iointed, and of a very hard wood: the other 
drawetli very neere vnto it? The third ſort is called indented Samoi- 

2 Bbb 3 reau, 


acke vine are the Moxillion, the Samoy- Flure ſorts of 
reau, the Negrier and the Neraut: Beſides v hich for to make claret the blacke vine. 


The other Morillion hath a long wood, iointed with ioints at the 8 


end of cuery fower fingers at the leaſt, it is thicker and fuller of pith 2,,in;on. 


There be three 
forts of the Sa 
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reau, otherwiſe white Prunelat, and that beca e e that his wood is hi- 
ter then the other: the vine it ye lethis of an vnpleaſant taſte and 
it beareth but ſome yeeres ; It hath ebene this fault, that when 
. A 1 renne 
the fruit ſhould come to be gathered, it is for the molt part found fal- 
len done ad ſhed h pbnthe earth. I br eee 
I be Negrier called red Prunelat hath a red barke, the won 


EG: ke d is 
long iointe d, of athicke and groſſe pith, a leafe very much cut, and 
| I great, cleere, very red and laſt ripe. e. 
needeth to plant but a fem of cheſe rdplacy forth colourmg of the 
other blacke and faſtning of the: it keepeth and defendethat ſelfe 
bee Boar. $0.5, 008 Nerautcalled the black Bourguignoo,hath the ſame nature 
guizmn, Vith the white Bourguignon, a hard and very blacke-wood,afaſtand 
ſall pith, ioints one vpon another, an indifferent leafe an} altogether 
- rouny,the foote thereof being vety red, the fruit very thicke and cloſe 
ſanding one by another, as though it were a piled or packed thing : 
it ſaueth it ſelſe better from ae oi then any other there needeth 
not much to be planted of it; for it niakethi a deepe colour, in ſuch fort 
as that they which haue great ſtore of it planted, make wine for wool- 
len diers, and ſellit very deere. ee wh 
The ſmall Rachellang Bourdelais of the ſame nature, are ſcarce 
to be found, becauſe they are not any great bearers, neither yet good 
for any thing but making of arbours: the wood is red, as ſhall be ſaid 
after ward in intreatiug of the white vine, except becauſe it is found a 
little redder, and of a more vermillion colour where it is cut off. 


Ihe ninth Chapter. 
Of the plants of the white vine, 


HE beſt yoong plant of the white vine is the Frumenteau, 
whoſe wood draweth towards a yellow colour: next vnto ie is 
21. fader. the Muſcadet, which bearetha red wood: next vnto the Muſ- 
Pinet of Aniow, Cadet is the fine Pinet of «Anion, which hath a wood drawing neere 

vnto a greene, and the fruit yellow as wax. | 


Goneft, There is no yoong plant that is more apt to beare and indure the 
froſt then the Goueſt, which beateth the ta nie coloured wood, and 
is very thicke in his ſtocke, having a round leate and yeelding much 
fruit. There is another ſort of Goueſt which is called ſage Goueſt, ſo 
called becauſe of the taſte that it maketh in the mouth it is ſmallie in 
requeſt, not witliſtanding that it yeeld great ſtore of wine, and be no 

more ſubiect to the froſt, then the other Goueſt of the ſame ſort. 

| I᷑! he fruitfulleſt of all the white vine plants is that which is called 

: i de the white Bourguignon e eee the Clozicr, whole ioints 


H * 


are diſtant ſome twWo fingers and a halfe; and tlie fruit having a ſhort 


taile 


Frumenteas, 


. 
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taile is thicker and cloſer growne then the Rochelle, the leafe 7.43 
round, after the manner of Goueſts: in continuance it defendeth it 
ſelfe from froſte. F 17.3% 
That which the Pariſians by reaſon of his operation doe call Foi- The Far. 
rard, and the Burgundians Cinquain, be cauſe it beareth but vpon the 
fifth part or quantitie, notwithſtanding bring forth very great fruit, 
and the wood thereof is drawing ſomewhat neere vnto a blew and as 
it were affoording much worke for the hedge bill, yet notwithſtan- 
ding it is the leaſt of all in valve and goodnes of iuice. 
The Mellier otherwiſe called the Saruinien beareth much fruit: The Meſtier, 
and for this cauſe manie giue them ſelues to plant it abundantly. It 
bath a wood of colour betwixt a yellow and a red, and yeeldeth not 
very much to the froſt: the leaues thereof are in a manner round. As 
concerning the differences ofthis kinde of vine branch, I find them to 
be three: the one is called the common Metier, and this beareth great 7hre ſor1s of 
ſtore of fruit: the other is called the groſſe Melſier, as having his wood Meſier, 
and fruit very groſſe and great: and the third is called the franke 
Mellier, and this beareth a better and an opener fruit then the reſt, 

The Bourdelais otherwiſe named Le greis, is beſt to make arbours The Bourde- 
of in gardens: and yet ſome plant it becauſe it is a great bearer of . 


* | : 
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fruit: The wood thereof is red, and groſſer then any other yoong vine 


mow and accordingly growing vp in greater height, eraueth alſo a 
onger frame to run vpon: in like manner it yeeldeth a groſſer fruit, 
and for a good plant, there is ſmall neede of it, as there is alſo of the 
Rochelle, which hath a whiter wood then any of the blacke vines 
haue, and notwithſtanding it is but little ſubiect to the froſt : but how- 
ſoeuer: it ripeneth more lowly, and there mult not be ſer aboue a 
quarter of a hundred of branches ina quarter, for it maketha greene 
wine, notwithſtanding that it giue it his ſharpnes, and make it drie, 
and holding little of the licour, 


The tenth Chapter. 


. Of the manner of dreſſing of the vine 44 well that which is 
rewly planted, as that mbich is growne 
vp and ol te. 


as hath alreadie beene ſaid, and that you may perce iue that it 
beginneth to put forth uod the firſt yeere, and to take earth 
(which is a thing that ſhould be knowne by mid May) hen alſo you 
finde that his ſhoote is able to endure dteſſiag, you mult begin with ir 
and cut it with a hedge bill: this may be done if it haue any ſhootes 
put forth more then one principall branch, that ſo by this meanes 
it may ioine all his force and ſtrength together into one ſtecke or 
Bh0's © leg, 


A Fter that the plant hath beene dreſſed and ordered in ſuch fort 
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leg, but in cutting it you muſt take heede and ſee that it bee done, 
as far off from the bodie of the ſtocke as poſſibly may be, and not 
berwixt two earthes leaſt the bodie and trunke thereof might drie 
vp; ſo likewiſe you muſt ſee; not to let it enivie his Wood, but to 
prune and loppe it, taking awaie ſuch ſprigges, as may growe vp- 
on it; that ſo it may ſwell. vp into a groſſer and firmer ſtalle as is 
woont to bee practiſed in Auiou and Languedoc. It muſt likewiſe 
bee obſerued that the cutting of it in the olde of the moone, cau- 
ſeth the fleſhie partes of e to be more groſſe and better fed: 
and that ſuch cutting doth ſerue and profit mueli in vines growing in 
, A groſle Sa , or in valleyes, as alſo in thoſe vines which are 
giuen to be ouer ranke of wood. Afterward you muſt trim them, for 
the firſt dreſſing of a plant hath bis firſt manner of worke & trauel. In 
trimming of them the ſecond time, there mult paines be taken about 
the tidges, leaſt that weedes ſhould ouergro and ger the head. of the 
ants, and yetalway with this charge and care that in digging and 
irring ofthe earth you do not wound the rootes of the vine, being aſ- 
ſured that it alwaies more feareth and is hurt by the incounter of 
edge tooles then a man coulde thinke. And it muſt not onely be digd 
with a mattocke ſomewhat deepe, or forked pickaxe but alſo the 
weedes which coulde not be wholie caſt vp, muſt be turned in, beaten 
downe and broken in their roots: and firſt before this be done, there 
muſt good regard be taken euery where, hat plants of branches or 
vndergrouth are dead ſince the firſt ſe ating of them,which was in the 


end of December, or in the beginning of Ianuarie, and in their place 
to plant others inthis time of Maie, if ſo be you be diſpoſed: in which 
moneth, they are ſometimes ſeene to growe and proſper, but and if 
you do not in this moneth make ſuch 1 et of thoſe which are dead, 


then youſhal ſtay till the beginning of December following, and you 
ſhall note very well the places where any are wanting , that ſo you 
may the better beare them in minde. 4 . 
The ſecond yecre you ſhall begin to giue the yoong plant, all ſuch 
helpes of dreſſing and trimming as are thought meete for the vine 
that is alreadie growne, and hath beene planted a long time, the mat- 
ter of propagaring of it onely excepted: forthe more paine and la- 
bour chat is beſtowed vpon this new and yoong plant in the newe of 
the moone, and in a time of milde and gentle raine, by fo much al- 
waies it prooueth the better and the more precious. 


4 


If the third yecrewhen you digge and trunme them, there be any 


« 


perceiuerance and ſhewe that the budde will likewiſe bloſſome and 
flow re, you muſt nip it off with your naile. | 151 55 

In the ſame yeere, the plants firſt planted mult be dunged, and 
the furrowes made very cleane, and ſcowred of all manner of weeds, 


and by the ſame meanes there maſt bee dung laide vnto and ſpred 
about 


1. 
7 


1 


Te dun the 
young vine. 


ut 


| pagared branches are buried int 
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about it, which that it may be the beſt and mott agreeable, woulde be 


cowes dung, but for want thereof, the beſtnext is horſe Jung, and laſt 
{vines dung, and where it cannot bee come by; then uy ſuch as the 
poore workeman can, get, except it bee marle, orfreſh and blacke 
moulde which is the belt helpe of allotliers forthe vme: and yet the 
good vine dreſſer ſaith that the good vine of Pierrotte or Griotte cra- 
ueth and loueth more paine, and leſſe manuring, that it may not bee 
conſtrained to caſt and let fall his fruite before the due time. 

The fourth yeere like wiſe ie muſt bee picked and freedwith the 7. prune and 
hand in vetie nimble and fine manner, js! not be touched with anie picke the new 
iron inſtrument, to the taking away ot the feeble and bad buds, the i. 
faire and beautifull being let alone, to ſee if they will procue as 
good as the yoong planted branch it ſelfe out of wluch they ſprung: 
and this muſt be done about May. | | | 

Therefore toſpeake in generall ofthe tilling, ordering and dreſ- Todig «nd 
ſing of the vine af be newe planted or old growne, the firſt Poe ana 
labour to be beſtowed vpon it, is called the digging of it after the firſt 5,7 — 
faſhion, which others call the tanning of it, for by it the earth is made — — 
the more ſupple and tractàble. In this pee ee of worke is eontained the 
laying bare of the rootes of the principall ſtockes, and if the plant be 
growne high, then tlus muſt bee done in the calme and quiet time of 
Mareh, according to the difference and alteration of places: for in this 


chill and eold place, which is ſubieR vnto froſts and blaſtings, as alſo 


in places ſeated in the vpper parts and tops of mountaines, this firſt 
— and faſhion of dre ſling them, muſt be done in the after ende of 
winter, Which is called mid-May. | 
The ſecond faſhion of dreſſing and tilling the vine, is to weede, To dig it after 
rake, and cut the ſame, as hath beene ſaide before, but before this the ſecond man- 
worke come in hande, the plants muſt be fitted by being cut, that fo fu. 
they may bee able to continue inthe place where they are planted, 
and 2 to be toſſed and cartied too and fro with ſtrong and bluſtting 
Windes, 2 t. EE 6 
The thirde fort of labour to be perfourmed in dreſſing of vines, is propexation 
to propagate them: but this worke fitteth them nor, for the ſeconde the third man- 
yee re, no nor yet for the thirde yeere, except in ſome certaine places, r and faſhion 
and in ſuch vines as at that age are grow ne to very ſtrong wood. 7 «ſſo 
The third yeere beſides the foreſaide dreſſings, if che plant bee *. 
ſtrong, and ſeated is a good ground, and that it haue put foorth faire 
and goodly woode, it is woont to be propagated betwixt the times of 
mid-Aprill, (and for ſurenes ſ. 3 mid-May : and then the 3 
| ie places, Where the ridges are bro- 
en and caſt downe, and that alike on both fides, by which meanes is 
made the checker whercof Colamella ſpeaketh. | 
In this ſame thirde yeere of the newe plant, according to the 
| | | ſtrengeh 
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ſtrength of the woode which it hath put foorth , eee ling for 
the cauſe aboue mentioned, you haue with your naile nipped offſuch 
buds as were readie to bloſſome: yet aceording to the ſtore that it 
hath of ſtrong woode, after you haue ent ir and amended the ſtocke, 
ſoine 11 to prop, vnderſet, and binde it, for the bearing vp of the 
faire and iolly branches thereof, that they may not fall & lie flat vpon 
the grounde, which done, you muſt go ouer it u ich the ſecond faſhion 
of dreſſing of it: and yet before this be done, it muſt be raiſed, thruſt 
vp and bound with his ãrſt ban f 
Vines are propagated in Aduent and Iandarie after they haue 
beene cut, hou beit in places that are more chill, they be let alone til 
Februarie and March: and for the dooing heerecf, they make choiſe 
of the faireſt branch, that they can finde grou ne out ofthe ſtocke, cut - 
ting off the reſt of the branches ſome two 1oints from the ſtalke, 
Sometimes if they were of a faire ſtocke, ſome vie to take two of the 
faireſt branches of the chiefeſt plant, and lay thech gently one aſtet 
another lowe vnder foote, in a pit that ſhall haue beene wade in the 
ridges, afterward they mult be couered with earth ſome doe laie the 
ehiefe branch that is to be propagated very deepe, to the ende that 
the yeere after that it ſhall haue beene dreſſed, and the branches 
handſomely laid down in the earth without any offence or hurt done 
vnto them, it may abide the manuring with dung ; for the chiefe and 
mother branch is not woont to be manured at any time, but rather it 
is to be vncouered and laid open at the foote in Tanuarie, and in the 
beginning of December, when the propagated branch is manured;to 
the ende it may the better take in the ſnowe and raine water which 
may make it to haue a thicke foote: In Chabiyes and throughout all 
Tonwerroies and Auxerrotes, they vic to propagate their vines in Oe- 
tober, and inthe beginning of December when they fall calme, in 
ſtonie and grauelly groundes, And from mid-May vnto mid-Aptill 
they propagate their vines in the ſaide countries, in their ſandie 
23 ſoch as ſtand on a potters clay, and not ſooner then that, 
icauſe the water that would ſtand in the pits, woulderot and kill the 
Noch branches newly planted, bicauſe of the froſt there continued 
h in winter and in the ſpring. 3 
After Auguſt you mult dreſſe your vine againe, whetherit bee 
yoong or olde , binding it ouer _ by reaſon of his former yoong 
ſprigs which might haue beene hurt by the firſt band and withered 
away,andnow at this time it maſt haue two bands beſtowed vpon it, 
h they vie not ſo to doe in Aion and Tourraine, bicauſe their 
dreſſing of their vines is divers, and differing from that which we vſe. 
We haue forgotten hou / that at mid-May, before the raiſing of the 
plant, it — bee ſtripped of his buds, and in doing beereof to bee 
ce die and warie, that the principall ſprigs which ſhall 1 to 
ome, 
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blaſſaine;beriothurt or touched, except there be too manie of them 
vpon one ſtoc ke. * 1 2 * 

For che third dreſſing cf the vine, which ſhall be in Auguſt, it is 74, c4;r4 
wont to be trimmed and tied againe, after which in a gentle & calme dreſſing of the 
weather, aftet ſome raine hath fallen, the earth muſt be ſtirred with vine. 
the pickaxe, very gently & ſoftly and the woedes turned vnderneath. 

And. ſometimes it is weeded,ifthe yeere haue beene ratnie, Beſides 

which ordinarie dreſſings, you muſt be further aduertiſed that indeed 

it is requiſite neuer to go without a ſpade in your hand, whiles youare 

amongſt vines, if ſo be that you would haue them to proſper, and that 

this buſines he not poſted ouer to raſeally fello es or maides, eſpeci- 

ally the propagating of them, and the ſtripping of them of their buds. 

To conclude and ſhut vp the whole matter of the drelling of the vine 

ſer do vne in his diuers ſorts he ere before, it is to be vndetſtood inge- 

ne rall, that in the moneth of December aud lanuarie, the ne propa- 

gated plant muſt be cut, & the old one of the yeere paſt looked vnto, 

in lay ing bare the foote of the old, & dre lling a nee the propagated 
3 ng of it, if there bee aby neede. In March & Aprill it The concluſion 
muſt be cut, and moe neu plants made at the ſame time, alſo ſame lay 7, i 2 ons 
bare the vines, and manure ſuch as haue neede: withina ſhorte time — 4 12 
after, they mult be laide bare againe, as alſo coucredagain afterward ; 

before they bloſſome and flowre, they muſt be ſtripped of their buds 

vi h your band, eſpecially whiles the branches ſhall appe ere ſo: ten- 

der, as tliat they will ſcarce abide touching with ones finger, for feare 

or ſpoiling and breaking off; then ſhortly afcerwardes to prop them 

| moe railes and ſtaies, to tie them with ſoft and nimble bandes, and 

or all this while, not to forget to giue them their ſeuerall orders, ſuch 

as haue beene mentioned and ſpoken of before. 


The eleuenth Chapter. 
Of the manner of grafiing the vine, 


„ 


He vine in this countrie is ſeldome grafted, notwithſtanding 2, graft vines 
I wee will ſpeake a worde or two of it, hauing alreadie in the 

thirde booke handled this point more largely, where we haue 
ſpoken of all the ſorts and properties of gcafting. The vine then may 


be grafted either vpon it ſelfe or vpon other trees: The vine grafted 


vpon a vine, is after two manner of waies, the one in the ſtocke, the 


othet in the branch. To graft a vint in the ſtocke, you muſt make 


choile of a groſſe and firme one, and ſuch as is full of moiſture, not 


being too olde, cutting it cloſe by the grounde, or whichis better a 
foote iy ithin ground. The graftes, that you meane to graft, muſt be 
round, firme, full of little eies and ſer one neere vnto another, and cut 
in the decreaſe of the moone, and taken from the ſtocke and cone” 

4 | the 
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the vine, The manner of grafting of them, is to inſert and ſet the 1 
into the bodie of the vine about two fingers deepe. And you ſhall doe 
the like, if you would graft the vine vpon the branches of the vine. 
At Auxerrois and eſpecially at Chabhies, they haue another man- 
ner ofgrafring beſides the former and they vſe it much it is iu this 
ſort: They out off all che gre ene buds & ſprigs from the Rock, except 
onely che ſhoote or branch which was put forth the yeere before, 
which they leaue of the length of ſome to feete. This branch th 
cleaue the bredth of two or three fingers, they hollow & alſo make & 
the cleft within on euerie ſide, to the end that the gratt of the branch 
being made cornered; may ſit the ſaid eleft the bettet, and in this cleft 
pa put che eu boch of old and new wood) made ſharpe 
at the end, which ſhall goe into the cleft with his pith, ſhaped in man- 
ner of a wedge, ouer which they cauſe the ſaid clouen branch ſo to 
cloſe and come together in ſuclyproportion as that the rindes of euery 
part of the cleft may ioyne, after which they binde it gently without 
ſtraiting of it much, with a clouen ozicr hauing the wooddie part ta- 
ena, in ſuch ſott as that there remaine almoſt nothing but the 
very priings that ſo it may be the ſoftertotie them and the ſooner 
rotten. This done they lay the ſaide graft inthe earth about halfea 
foote, and couer it with ſoft earth. Neither doe they forget to picke of 
the buds or ſprigs that may grow vpon the ſame ſtocke that yeere; to 
the end there may be no attraction or riſing of the ſap, for the puttin 
forth and feeding of any thing elſe but the yoong graft, hich for the 
firſt yeere, groweth for the moſt part about two or three foote: Then 
at the ende of two yeeres they propagate the ſtocke and the graſt, 
which by ſuch meanes will put forth many new ſhootes. The like may 
be practiſed in one of the twigs putting vp at the foate of the ſtocke. 
The vine is grafted after the ſame manner vpon trees, as cherrie 
trees,plun trees and others ſuchlike,and thereof Calumella intreateth 
very largely in his elme groue, whereunto I will refer you, ſeeing in 
this our countrie of France there is account or eſtimation made of the 


grafting of vines. 


BY Therwelfth Chapter. 
Of certaine petie praftiſes and experiments touching 


and concerning the vine. 


— Ou ſhall haue your vines to beare aburidantly and withall a ve- 


ry good and durable wine, if your vine drefler weare a garland 
ot iuie at ſuch time as he t as and cutteth your vines, if we 
may beleeue Palladius but in deede the ſureſt ve is if chere be calt 
into the pit with it when it is planted,the acornes of okes braied, and 


ground fetches, 
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watered with ſome laxatiue th 
branch, taken fromſthe treacle or laxatiue ed, W 
hold e of the ſaid vine whereofit was gathered: becauſe 


vine | 


vou ſhall perceiue before the vintage, that there will be great Aboundance of 

abundanceof wines, if whiles you plucke very lightly with your fin- wine. 

ers, one grape off from the bunch there follow and iſſue forth ſome 

icour after it. In like manner a plentifull harueſt of wheate, doth 
prognoſticate a plentifull vintage of wine; Raines in the ſpringtime 
doe foreſhew that the wines comming after wil be ſtrong and mighty. 

Mien of old and ancient times paſt haue highly eſteemed of the letale 
treacle vine, in reſpect of the great vertue which: his wine hath ne 

inſt ee ents and other venemous beaſtes: and not 

onely the wine but alſo his le aues ſtamped and applied in forme of a 
cataplaſme vnto the greeued part, as alſo the aflics of the branches. 
The manner of preparing of it, is to cleaue three or fou er fingers of the 
neather end of the branch, Which you meane to plant: and after that 
you haue taken out the pith, you muſt put in ſteede of the pith ſome 
quantitie of treacle : aſterw ard you muſt oduer and wrap it in pa- 
per, and ſet the clouen end into the ground: Some others not con- 
tented with this courſe, doe powre treacle vpon the rootes of the 
vine. 2. e : 
Avine may after the ſame manner be made laxatiue, as, if in the 2% ywertue 
clouen branch you put ſome ſoluble purge, or if the rootes thereof be vine. 
ings Note notwithſtanding that the 
r laxatiue vinetobeplanted, will not 


the treacle and laxatiue drugs, doe looſe their force and power in the 


vine in proceſſe of time. 


Your vine will beare a wine apt to procure ſleepe, if after the plant Mn 
manner vſed in your treacle vine, you put Opium, or the iuice of whoſe wine 
mandrakes, in the eleft which you ſhall haue made in the bodie of the 2 
To make grapes to grow without kernels, take the pith out of the Grape withvur 
branch thatyvu meane to plant, and yet not ftom the one end tothe &. 
other, but one ly ſo much as is to ſtand within the ground, afterward- 
wrap it in wet paper, or graft it in an onion (forthe onion helpeth the 
branch very well to grow) and fo plant it. There are ſome that doe ad- 
uiſe to water it oft wich water wherein hath laine to ſteepe ſome Ben- 
iouin; and tliat ſo long as till it haue put forth ſome buds. © My | 
To haue grapes in the ſpring, you muſt graft the branch of a black-Grapes is tbe. 
vinevpona chervie tres HE 1 $910; ah 
To cauſe a vine to bud betimes, you muſt rub the eies of the To make 2 vine- 


N 2 


o 
s F423 # 


branch newly cut, with water whercinharh been ſteeped Sal nitrum, is bedr. 
and within eight daies after it will bud. 7932 


To malce your cluſters to conſiſt partly of whire,& partly of black Cloferrbee- 


grapes,y ou muſt take two diuers branches, differing the one from th ef * red: 


run 
rapes, . 
not 5 
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* we fot h any oftheir eies, as allo that there be not any p utof their 
loſt, then —— you muſt ioine — 2 that in ſuch 
E as that their eies may be neere one vnto another; and that in ſuch 
ſort as cru —— of two, there may become but one one- 
ly:afterward the branches muſt be welltied togetherwith paper,and 
couer them with clammie earth, or with the leaues of the heades of 
onions, and to plant them in this order, and to water them often, ſo 
long as vntill the buds doe put forth. 
To keepe grapes all winter lon youmeſ cut them downe after 
the full moone in a faire and about eight a clocke in the 
when the dea is mnie, afterward dip them in the ſea 
orga Xs, 06% andeares, or elſe in ſalt brine mixt oa alittle boy- 
1 them afterward ypon barlie ſtraw. Some put them 
10 an veſſelf 27 new wine, or elle in a veſſell cloſe couered and luted: 
Other ſome doe ke epe them in honie; others annoint them ouer with 
the iuice of purſlaine : others keeps chem in oate chaffe. 


The thirteenth Chapter. 
Of the _ — the vine, and er 


the ſame. 


> is H E vine is ſomerimes 8 violende of windes,or elſe 
| the vnwarines of the vine drefler, m_—_ ſame with 
7 yore in theſe caſes you muſt couer tlie bruiſed or hurt 
place, with goates dung or ſheepes dung, mingled amongſt v 
coi rr, and caſt nn round about them oftentimes wi 
c CAFE 
Thewineawillnge be ſpoiled, Wb che froſt, if in divers places 
amongſt them there be =P e heapes of drie dung or ehaffe, and when 
| eiue that froſtes aretowarde, to ſet the ſame on fire, for the 
fwokerifn gthereof, will breake the force of the froſt: notwithſtan- 
ay it — to paſlechar the vine be already ſpoiled, and the fruit 
oied, ner", cut off very ſhortthat ſo his ſtrength may yet 
continue intheremainder: for the ye ere following i icwill beare twile 
ſo much fruit. 
The blefling of The vine will not be blaſted, if when it is about to bud, you cut it 
. as late as it may; for this late cutting of i it, will make it to be in bloſ- 
8 ſuch tune, as the ſunne is in his greateſt and wolt feruent 
20 
Io breake off ſuchmiltesand * as are already thered in tbe 
A 
e aire, for feare they ſhould fall vpon the vines, you muſt make a ſmoke 
round about the vineyard, with the dung of goates kindled and ſet on 
fie. Againſt ſuch fogs as haue already hutt the vines, youmuſt ſtampe 
therootes or leaues of wilde cucumbers, or of coloquintida, 1 
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them to ſteepe in water, and with the ſame to water the vines, after 
the miſts. Some ſay that if chere be many bay * > 2-0 inthe 
vineyard, that then all the maliciouſnes of che miſts gi vpon their 
0 8. Of OI TOIGE $1 VO IE 3 Ui Lars cola mae: 
| - Someſaytharthe barrenvine ivill become fruitfull, if the bodie 2. mate l 
tiereof be wareredl with man or womans water that hath beene made barren vine 
long before, and dropt _ the vine ſtbeke by little and little, and if froefol. 
cherewirhall preſently after, it be laid about with dung mixed with 
earth, and this cure muſt be done in autiunne. 19 79 f 
Vines are perceiued to want mbiſture, when their leaues turne The withered 
very red: this dile aſe muſt be holpen by watering them wich ſea wa- 
ter, or man or womans vrine. e e cnc anz | 
The vine ſometimes powreth forth 222 of teareg, where- medien for 
upon it commeth to paſſe that it looſeth his force altogether: The re- '1e weepingef 
medie is to breake the barke of the vine vpon the bodie thereof, ad 0 
to annoint the wound with oile boiled to the halfe: or elſe with the 
lees of oile not ſalted: and afterward to water it witli the ſtrongeſt 
vineger that may poſſibly be ſounxl. wrath . | 
The vine ſometimes falleth into ſuch a ſcattering diſeaſe as that it 7he ſcattering 


letteth his grapes fall off: the markes and ſignes chereof are when vine. 


| the leaves thereof become white and dtie, and the branch falleth 


broad, leno w, and ſoft: chis is to be remedied wich aſhes beaten 
and mixt with ſtrong vineger, and rubde about the foote of the vingd, 
and by watering all that is round about tlie ſtock kme. 

The vine ſhooting out into ouer many branches, muſt be cut off C Hein that 
very ſhort, and if for all this it giue not ouer, it muſt be bared at the _ * 
rootes, and riuer grauell laide rounde about the ſtocke, togither with * 
afewe aſhes, or elſe ſome ſtones, for to coole the ſame, 45088 

If the grapes wither and drie away as they hang vpon the vine, withering 
you muſt 45 away ſuch as are alreaſe withered and water the reſt grapes, 
with vineger and athesof vine branches: or fox the more certaintie, 
warts the foote of the ving,with ſtrong vrine which hath ſtoode a 
ong time, | 

There are ſome vines that do rot the fruitewhich 2 The youing of 
brought foorth, before ſuch time as they become 47. er and yropes,. 

it rotes, 


mpe: Gee os miſchiefe [yo muſt put 8 vnco e 
or grauell, or elſe barley tneale mixt with the ſeed of pur ce lane, about 
the ſtoc ke and bodice; , 7 2115 915 97 TIHLSONE 8 Lap woke * 


Jo preuent that the byting or breath of ogen-andkine((whichare The byting of 
verie hurtfull vnto vines) may not do them any hurt at all you mult the oxe or cow, 
water the foote of cu checks with water wherein the hydes of 
oxen or kine, or ſome ſuch other beaſts haue beene ſleept and molli- 
hed, foro xen and kine haue the ſtench. of thus warer in ſoch dete- 
ſtatiot as that they will not abide to come neero vito the vine. 

| Caterpillers 


— — ̃— —— — 
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2 c C rs, lice, and ſuch other ſin 1 hurt the 
pers and her. hud or the leafe of the vine, if the hooke or hedgebill, where with you 
prune & cut away the ſuperfluous hes of your vine be annointed 
over with the bloud of a male goate, or the fat ofan aſſe, or of a beate, 
1 or wich the oile wherein caterpillers, or braied garlicke haue beene 
boiled, or if you annoint — ingbr> the purſe and ſheath of a 
by: — after that it hich beene ground. 
Azaing lan. Io driue away little noiſome beaſts which are called locuſts, from 
the vines, you muſt procure ſmoakes tobe raiſed amongſt che vines 
of the dung ofoxen, or of Galbanum, or of ſoweolde ſhooe ſoles, or 
' - of harts-horne, or of womans haire, or for to plant amougſt the ſaide 
plants ſome pionie. 
Againſt the © To preſerue the vines from being bagel ofthe ſinall beaſts cal- 4 
—_— led ſhrewes, you muſt cut them in the night mw DO is in the 
called 4 ne Leo, Scorpio, Sagittarius, or Taurus, or elſe you muſt water your 
2 n wherein haue beene ſteeped in tlie — the 
ſpace of ten duies, ten riuer or ſea craie fiſhes. | 
' Piſmires, Piſimires fretting in ſunder the woode of the vine, euen vnto the 
mamaarro will not᷑ hurt the ſame at al zif youannont and rub the ſtocke 
ER of kine or greaſe of aſſes. {Ha 
ie tree, haſelltrer, and colewoorts dolikewiſe hurt vines 


W 
are bur ' vevpcharliif beplanted in the ſame ground, oi men the 
vines, 7 A . fog na- 


turall and deadly contrarietie berwixttheſeewo plants, in ſo much as 

ſttzat coletvoorts are a preſeruatiue from drunkennes, as we ſhall fur- 

cgher declare by and by, wherefore the good vine dreſſer ſhall neuer 
4 a colewvorts, baue —_ or wht in gs 


VIOKH: | 
N S019 45 nn 

| | | neee, *garbering grapes, | 
3; 55 ” n ors vintage. . 


n n e and labour to be taken witli the vine is thegathe- 

ring of the fruit, whigh des ee by the vine dreſ- 

the vine oe ſer endliche manifeſtly. perceiued by 

70 on wes their growwg blacke, as alſo. by ha anther cer and al 
ee 9 bare,as being akogither ſeparated £5 the ſh or pull of the grip, 

lo be thatchere be any pre ſſing of the grapes. Or 

n — of a grape, you 8 em 

at abideth as large as it was, not 

—— daa 2 place. Vou muſt ga- 

eee n, weather, nor when 

waſted and gone, np 


bre of yathe- ne 
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aire is become ſomewhat hot rather then colde, for ſo the wine will be 
the better, and indure good a longer time, yea (if it be poſlible) in the 
waine ofthe moone, and when it is vnder the earth; at the leaſt after 
that the moone is eighteene or twentie daies old, for ſo the wines will 
be ſtronger, and laſt better, then if the grapes ſhould be gathered in 
che newe of the moone, It is true that before the gathering of them 
pou muſt haue all the furniture neceflaFfe thereto in readines, as baſ- 

ets and veſſels to gather them into, great hedge bils, and ſmall ones 
very ſharpe, caske well hooped, 0 made very cleane by waſhing, 
cleane tats, and euery way well fitted, tubs, great and ſmall ſtands, wel 
pitched and fitted for the purpoſe, and preſſes aired, ſcoured, waſht, 
and furniſhed with their neceſſary implements. 


The grape gatherers ſhall doe their indeuour to put a ſunder the rheduries of 
leaues, greene, ſowre, withered, and rotten grapes, from thoſe that are grope gathe- 
ripe and whole, to tlie end that the wine may not be mdamaged and . 


made woorſe then it woulde be. And for the making of perfect good 
and daintie wine, to chuſe out the fineſt of the grapes from amongſt 
the common and groſſe ones, as allo the white 1 the blacke, not 
mingling the two beſt ſorts togither of any kinde, as if there ſhoulde 
be a mingling of the wel taſted grape with thoſe whichare ſweete: or 
of the whire which is ſtrong , with an other which is weake and of a 
fad colour. The gathered grapes muſt bee left in the grounde at the 
leaſt fag a day or to, and that vncouered ( ptouided that it raine not) 
for ſo they will becoine better, in as much as both the ſuune, the 
deawe, and earth, doe refine and purifie them, as taking from them 
whatſoeuer bad and vnproficable moiſture that is in them, then after 
that to leaue them in the fat, but not aboue two daies, after which 
time, the next morning they muſt be troden out equally, and in ſuch 
ſort, as chat there may not any of the grapes of the cluſters remaine 


whole. It is true that the treaders muſt not go into the fat before their Treaders of 
feete be well waſhed, and their whole bodies be made very cleane, Se. 


and couered with a ſhirt, to the ende that their ſweate may not hurt 
the wine, and they muſt like wiſe abſtaine from eating therein. 


The grapes being troden, the wine or licour muſt be let boile and - rime 
worke togither for the ſpace of fower and tw entie howres, more or wines mf 
lefſe,according as it is purpoſed that the wine ſhoulde be; for the lon- were together 


ger it worketli togither, the groſſer, deeper coloured, and mightier it 
will be: as the leflc it worke th togither, the finer, more tlunne, ſubtile, 
and delicate it will be. Likewiſe, if you would haue a ſtrong and migh- 
tie wine, you muſt in this time of the working couer your fat wich 
ſome couer, that ſo the vapour thereof may not breath out, or his force 
and ſtrength ſpend. 5 | 

The irofl: and groſſe parts of the grapes that are troden, which 
ſhall haue ſome iuice and licour yet left & remaining in them, ſhall be 
Ccc 1 carried 
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carried to the preſſe for to be preſſed out, and there it ſhal abide three 
or fowre ſtrokes: It is true that this which is thus preſſed out wil make 
the other leſſe pleaſant, and therefore it will be beſt to put that which 
floweth and runneth out of the owne accord by treading, by it ſelfe, 
and the other which is preſſed out by it ſelfe. But how ſoeuer you be- 

Feſſelsto fut ſtowe them, the caske into which you ſhall put them muſt not bee 

EG 5 quite fild vp: but haue ſome pace left emptie for the boiling vp of 
the newe wine, and the caſting foorth of ſuch ſcum and froth as ſhall 
riſe out of it with eaſe: It is true that you muſt be filling vp of it euerie 
day, ſo long as till it appeere that the wine hath rid it ſelfe from all his 
ſcum and froth, And yet as then it may not be bunged vp, but rather 
ſome ſtone or wifpe of haie laide vpon the bung hole: and after when 
it ſhall manifeſtly appeere that the wine is througlily ſetled and paci- 
ſied, then 40 may bung the caske. The caske mult bee all this while 
either in the open aire, or elſe in ſome barne that is well aired : for it is 
not to be laide into any cellar vnder grounde, before ſuch time as the 
new wine haue vtterly ceaſed and caſt off his rage. And withall, you 
mult beware not to fill vp the wine alreadie cooled and turned vp 
with wine which is yet hot and boiling, for be it either white or claret, 

; it will make it fat. 
T he couching f After that the wine is throughly ſetled, and eeaſeth to boile and 
the w:ne in the orke any more, it may bee carried dow ne into ſome cellar , which 


8 e mult ſtande vpon the north, paued with grauel or drie earth, agd free 


cellar muſs be and farre off from all ill ſmels, horſe ſtables, ſinkes, bathes, and marſhic 
provided. places: not hauing any thing ſhut "p and kept in it which is of euill 
n ſmell, as cheeſe, garlicke, onions, oiles, or hides: for there is nothing 


more ſubiect to be infected then wine, eſpecially that which is newe. 
Your veſſels muſt bee ſo ranked in order, as that they touch not 

one an other: hauing ſome diſtance left betwixt them, that ſo they 
may the more eaſily be looked vnto all the yeere. The veſſels to auoid 
the venting which commonly hapnerh vnto wine , muſt haue the 
bunghole very well ſtopt with grauell, and not ſtird or touched at any 
time, vntill the time to drinke the wine be come: If vpon ſome 24 
the good houſholder, preſently, or a little after the time of vintage, be 
not minded to ſell ſome part of his wine, according as opportunitie 
may ſerue for his profite : Notwithſtanding I finde that men in times 
p i (to the ende they might haue a purer, neater, and more ſubtile 
wine, after that the wine hath purged and caſt foorth his ſcumme, cea- 
ſing to boile) did vic to put it into new veſſels, that is to ſay, did change 
it out of one veſſell into an other, hauing this opinion, that wine ſepa- 
rated from his le es, doth make a more ſubtile kinde of mother in u in- 
ter, and becommeth more delicate and durable, and reſineth it ſelfe 
farre better inthe ſpring time, then it woulde haue done vpon the 
ſirſt les: as alſo that when wine ſtandeth long vpon the firſt lees, 


which 
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which are thicke and ſowre it eaſily looſeth his naturall verdure, and 
getteth aſharpe and vnpleaſant taſte, and a thicke ſubſtance. They 
did furthermore obſerue the time and the courſe of the heauens: for 
they neuer drew wine out of one veſſell into an other, but when the 
northren winde did blow, when the moone was either newe or vnder 
the earth: and when as roſes had put foorth their firſt flowers, and the 
vine his buds. And Heſſodus following this cuſtome, doth counſaile 
men that in chaunging wine out of one veſſell into an other, 
they ſhoulde ſeparate the wine which is the vppermoſt in the veſſell 
from that which draweth ſomewhat neere vnto the lees, and both of 
them from that which is in the midſt, bicauſe that the wine which is 
next vnto the bunghole, is euaporated much, as being next vnto the 3 
aire: and that which is in the bottome corrupteth very eaſily, as being ,,, 71. 25 
neere vnto the lees : but contrarily that which is in the midſt is moſt eget; che 
durable and convenient for nouriſhment. Such cuſtome vſed by thoſe bep. 

of auncient time, is not obſerued now a daies, eſpecially in the coun- 

tries of France, and therefore we will not ſay any thing of this chan- 

ging of wine out of one veſſell into another. a 


Thefiftcenth Chapter. 
Of the time of pear ſing the v:ſſels and taſting the wine : 


and how to draw it without cauſing it 
to take winde. 


EN of ancienttime did attribute ſo much vntothe influence 74, ee 

of the ſtars, as that they did neuer pearſe their veſſels either pearſe wines, 

for taſting or drinking of their wine, at the riſing of the ſunne erding 
or the mooue, hauing this opinion, that at ſuch times the wine doth "P 1 
moue, and therfore ought not in any caſe to be touched or dealt wich- 
all. We doe not ſo curiouſſy prie into the matter, but we pearſe our 
veſſels at all ſuch times, and as oft, as either neceſſitie or commoditie 
will perſwwade and doth require, Notwithſtanding in pearſing of them 
you muſt haue this wiſedome, as to beware that they take as little 
winde as poſſibly may be, and when there is but a very little drawne 
oft, you mult preſently fill vp the veſſe ll againe for feare of the ſpen- | 
ding of it ſelfe. As concerning the taſting ot wine, whether it be to ſell To taſte wine, 
or drinke, or if it be to finde out whether there he any that is in danger 5 
to be turned, ſome doe give counſell, that it is good to make — 
at ſuch time as the northeaſt winde bloweth, becauſe at ſuch times it is 
more pure and neate then at others: others thinke it beſt when the 4 whe time 
ſouth winde bloweth, becauſe this winde ſtirreth and mooueth the and how wine 
wine greatly, and ſheweth it in deede to be the ſame that it is": but to be taſted. 


The waie to 
pearce wines. : 


| howſoeuer1t is, it is not good to taſte the wine faſting : for before meat 


wine hath but a dull and dead taſte: neither yet after that you haue 
| Cee 2 drunke 


To gine vent 
PUt0 wine, 


ke hath done al 
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drunke of other wine: nor after you haue got a full bellie. Further- 


more the aſſaier of wines muſt not haue eaten any fower thing, ſalt, 


bitter, or any other thing, which may alter his taſte, but muſt onely 

haue eaten Cochin without hauing digeſted it. | 
Whenour houſholder is diſpoſed to peatſe his wine, and that he 
meaneth to dra it by a little and a little for his owne drinking, and 
leiſurely without ging of it any vent, he muſt pearſe it in the vpper 
part of the veſſell with a pearſer, and put into the hole the quill of a 
ather open on both ſides, and as long as three fingers are broad: and 
that vponthe top of that end of the quill, which ſhall be vpward, he 
put ſome cotton, eouering the ſaid cotton afterward with halfe a wall- 
nut ſhell, and vpon it againe ſome aſhes or wet lime laid: and when 
7955 let him ſet tlie tap in the veſſell: and by this 


meanes he ſhall draw his ine eaſily, and vnto the lees without giuing 
of it any vent. | 


I he ſixteenth Chapter. 


Certaine ſmall things tobe ob ſerued concer- 
ning wine. 


Hen the caſe ſo ſtandeth, as that the vintage prooueth 
\ / \ / ſmall, and that tlie Lord of the farme in reſpect of ſparing, - 
defireth to make a ſmall wine, wherewith hee woulde 
aſſe ouer the requiſite proviſion of his houſe in ſteed of a better and 
ronger wine, he ſhall wake it in this ſort after the manner ofarappe 
vine. In the time of vintage he ſhall cauſe to be taken a good quanti- 
tie of the knots of the grapes called pinots and farminians when they 
are very ripe and haue a hard skin, and of theſe knots alone & whole, 
without burſting of them, he ſhall cauſe a veſſell to be filled neere full, 
which he ſhall cauſe to be ſet done vpon one of the ends, and after- 
warde cauſe it to be taken downe againe, and ſet ypon a cantling, and 
ſo ſhall cauſe to be turned into it two pintes of good wine that is olde 
and mightie. This being done, he ſhall cauſe there to be water boiled, 
whereof when it is hot, he ſhall goe forwarde and proceede tothe fil- 
ling vp of the veſſell, and fo ſhalllcaue it vntill his ſmall wine haue 
done e be become throughly cold (which is ſometimes ſoo- 
ner, ſometimes later, according as the yeere prooueth hot or colde) 
whereunto he may then put a tap to draw out of the ſame, and to be- 
gin todrinkethereof. And as oft as he draweth out thereof, hee ſhall 
vp his veſſel againe with ſo much cold water, as he drew forth of his 
wine, and ſo by that meanes keepe his veſſell alwaies full. And by this 
meanes his ſaide ſmall wine will paſſe ouer the greateſt part of the 
yeere in one ſtate of goodnes. And when this ſmall wine ſhall begin 


to grow too weakeghe ſhall draw out thereof à quart, and put 8 AY 
. chereo 
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Mall malte his wor ke follces to drinke of it, filling it vp ill daily with 
waterasbefore. The colour of this mall wine is vericplealant nd 
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quartsof newe eaten ago 


wil bofined, l oY 


How new wine 


1 purged. 


If youdeſire tohave newe wine allaheyecre; nooks the Tele 


ene hih lech: y fel nen 


out, in fuch ſort, as that the veſſell may bee pale full, and very well 
ſtopt with plaiſter eee wine wil continue along 
— — — well or riuer, couered with dowe-lirtle. 
ina or” 37 c 
andio leaue it there thirtie daies: for in ri boiled it 
will continue alwaies ſweete, and will be preſeruedb —.— eate of the 
pitch: or elſe it will be good to bruiſe the grapesy: 
nuch _ —— "roo the newe w. l 
them by that meanes will cepe newa longtime: Other ſome do 
their veſſell filled wich ſweete wine in moiſt grauell: ſome doe 2 
their veſſels within and without, and ſo la * onely out of the water: 
other ſome doe 3 the _ ofthe w inc preſſe, and afrer- 
ward do hea it grauell, 
To — 2 be any water 
vithered ruſu and caſt it into the wine, ſo if there 
will draw thereof vnto it : or elſe take rawe and wilde 
ting them in the midſt make them cleane: or if you pars mi 
riesand caſt them into the wine, for if they elec ener 
but and if they ſinlee there is water therein. Some do annoint reed, 
or a peece of woode, or paper, haie, or ſome other little bundle of 
herbes, or of ſtraw, which they drie, eee eee and afrer 
drawing them out, the rakerralland ere for if the 
vu haue water in it; pt ang — Others 
caſt vnquencht lime into wine,and chere water amongſt 
the w lime will diſſolue and melt, where as if tlie wine be neate 
| Cce 3 it 
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| before-they bee wine al the 
troden, and put it the ſame daie in a veſſell p cched witliin and with- 3eere long, 


Tn ie: .* aine, 
eggoints) nine, for if che e — Jy. 

downe,thenthere is water inthe wine, but and ifit doe en 

N is no water in it. 5 

The W | 3117 /andehatichappentharthe "ig 
— det ging yet vpoñ the vine be much wet, or if it fallout that after the time 
much water ſh- of gathering them, there fall ſome great ſtore of raine, ſo as that the 
nexof wine,” are watered and wee moreagreatdeale then is peedfll, they 
wutt of neceſſitie be troden, and then if — perceiue the ne wino 
of that vintage to haue ſmall init-(whichiknows 


_ ledge you may come by in 3 1 ry js wine ſhall be 
8 pur 


bury N 8 


vp and {hall firſt begin to boy le and worke in then) 

it muſt preſently be —— out ———— for 

ſo all the waterte parts that are in it, u wil ay behinde in the bottome: 

umi. - and for as much aq — — ed, you ſhall put to 

„he u += euery fifecencquantes: of wine a pinte and/ahbalte oftalc; Others doe 

bcile thegvine vponthe fre, ſolong astill che third part be conſumed, 
and the reſt they vſe fomeryceres aſte. 


3 lf it ſhould hap achat thoniewinepr Lee 
newwine haue ſpolcen -g long-time ſhould begin ro-fawre and turne 
which begin- enger: to dotete power row {tcaltrofte e therein, a 


neth to ſo wre. 4 
* pinte of Serpes boiled Till they be tall-bvolleny 
| — er ele cauſe che fad new 
| | rien graue % n 

Toto 19 — — wineſerles in fowerand deren 
wine to ſertie vvithout of it that ſ m preſently dit, fil a veſſell 
a, a6 — tlie — — Sajette, which the 
— doe call Buchertes, vpon theſe chips, caſt 
wine, and within the foreſaid fower and twentie howers, 
ou — haue a ſetled wine without hauing caſt any ſcum. The inha- 
itants of Chanpegary efpeciailyrhe cownelinenot Ireye, vſe this re- 

my \ ecenorenchyrocaulemineco e e eee 
A e ON aendern 
To ſeparate I ic — — aum water in it, and that we ende i 
water from — lately laid done: to ſeparate then this water 
wine, from tius wine, you mult put into the veſſell of mine ee e allome, 
and after ſtopping tlie mouch of the laid veſſell poonge d ten- 
ched in oilei; to turnt the mouth of the — 6 downe- 
ward, and ſo the water onely«41ll come forth: —— cauſe a veſſell 


of iuie wood to be made, and put therein h quanritie of wine as it 
will be able to ade lee ape the wins 
webs Pane and ces, att hett voloBib; Naye 403 
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effect 2 ou — — — mee — 
ee, — ſhrubbie vines) whenthevineis — flower, and caſt 
them into the vellell of wine, the —— — 
ouer with the leaues of the 2 ey pres tree; pry wage. ed 


therein an orenge, or a citron which is not very | 
by and prickee it full of clo ges, and that in ſuch ſort as a 
dot touch che wine, and after ſhut vpthe: ve ſſell eloſe: or elſe i 

and ſteep in Aqua vitæ the ſimples or ſuch matter as you uo haue 
your wine to ſmell of, and after ward ſtraining the ae Aqu vir, eo 
put it into the veſſellamongſt the wine. 

To make red wine of white,and contrariwiſeof red winewhite: ;To mals white 
Take commonſalt eight dramsand put it in ſiue ot red wine: 2. 
or elſe powre into red wine ſome hay wich che al che branches 
of the white vine; and turne and rowle it well for the ſpace c fortie 
daies, then let it reſt and it will become white wine. On the contrarie 
white wine will be come red, if you put into it the aſſies of the bran-„ 
ches of the red vine: or if ou cat into white wine che powder of ho- 
nie boild to the hardnes of a ſtone, and the n made into powder, chan- 
ing it from ono veſſell into another to aungle them you 

| — doe this the more eaſily if you caſt into tlie h minethe dried 
or greene rootes of all the ſorts of ſorrell. 
To make claret wine, beate the whitat ofthree in did, vn To male claret 
till the — and adde thereto ſome * adi 2 and as much wine. 
wine, beate them all together againe vnt time as that 
be * hite, after ward fill vp the — en put 
into the veſſell of wine and keepe it. 8 00 
vou ſhall make a wine that will beare great ſtore of water, if dry- Mine be 
ing the rootes of hollihockes you ſhaue and ſcrape them, caſting the great fore 
ſaide ſhavings into the wine, which afterwarde e roule and * 
mingle together very carefully. 1 
ine will haue no flower, if you put in the wine the a of Wine that 
thevine gathered and dried, or the meale of fetches, changing the Fowreth nos. 
wine into another veſlell, — mealcandthefipwers are un 
downe to the bottome. 307 

You — wine called eee dee new wine Bejled wine 
was is good, louely, and very ſweere, vntill the third part thęreof be | 
conſumed, and then N _ uu . derer 
ſels for your vie.” 151 To continue 


-\Tounkeſyecrewiperha i muſt * 7 * all 


the 
by efandboled, * ed, eteene q 
it an ounce of Ireos or eorne flag well braied, ine this wine 
FFF. and 
F 
To wine like vnto wine, you t em the 
aaa es earlie grapes e and thoſe you ſhall dete in the ſunne 
ö three daies, and tread out in the fourth, and the wine thus made 
8 ut ina veſſell; having care to eauſe it to purge and caſt out 
dhe fleh wich. in it, as alſo his les, it ſuch time as it ſhall boile. And the 
fifth day after that it ſnall be purged, you ſhall put into itt wo pounds 
of reboyled ſalt, dr very ſmal besten falr, nnn pound in 
0 | eighrorne uartes and a halfe of wine. 
OY '!Tomakeaweake and feeble wine to become an Fee ood 
wines Takes bandfull of the lequevof Torabone,andxhandfullo fen- 
nelland ſmallage ſe ede, and caſt them into the veſſell. 
Geol 2 To make good houſhold wine, you muſt caſt how woech the tenth 
on wow ns mee to which you FER —_ in one 
„ and to caſt as water vpon the droſſe, out of which 
the ſaid wine was gat . refed? — you muſt mingle 
the ſcum taken m the neee 2 
the lees remaining in the bottome of the treading fat, 'w l be 
eee far 
rwarde preſſe 


let lie and ſteepe in the ſame a whole night: the da 
muſt tread them all together with your feere, and 
them out ; then you mult put that which ſhall comeforth/i inco two 
veſſels and ſtop it vp when it harlrbotled and purged. * 
To rele tne. To eue —— and ſuch as ar — 
bled wine to into thirtie quartes of wine, halfe a pinte of ths lees of oile bot drill 
ſente-\ | the third part be waſted; andthe wines will ſettle by and by, and re- 
turne vnto their former eſtate: or elſe which is better and more eaſie, 
caſt into the wine veſſoll the whites of corſeuen egy/and ure my 
together very well with a ſticke, 
Thet You may take away the force and tren ch of wine, if you put in- 
vr x to it ſome iuice of colewoorts, which you ſhall have ee efore 
Ter land, and thereupon dtawne cut the iuice. 
To drinke great ſtore of wine and not to be e you muſt 


te: Or otherwiſe, eels or ſeuen 


Toda hamuch 
ine and yet euate of the roſted lungs of 
won bitter almonds faſting : eee 


dtinke, and you ſhall; not becomedrunke. Some ſay that a gteat drin- 
ker ſhall 1 become drunke, if he weare a wreath of Ius m _ 


aboachis head Ot, A tlus verſe 


? — ; 


3 


rh Farme. 501 


alia eee. Ida which ee Pa rem 


mit Tapiter bis 
F 


was heard 
of Ida. e 


droppethfrom the branches after they be cur, and put it in the drun- 
r ſhall drinke, but ſo as that he 
wine will depart e or elle, cauſe him rodrinke 
with white wine the bloſſomes of rie, gathered at ſuchrime as the rie 
bloometh: or elſe, take three or fower eeles aliue, and let them lie in 
wine till they die, and afterward cauſe this wine to be drunke off by 
ſuch as are giuen do be drunke: Or elſe, take a green „which is 
ordinarily found in freſhf and ler the ſame lie in wine till ſhe 
die. Otherwiſe, marke diligen where the owle haunterh,thatſoyou 
1 ſome of her egs: frie them and giue them the drunken gal- 
to eate. 


Nr e e ee ee er - 


To male drunken men to become ſober; you muſt make them 7* Nl then 
eate colewoorts and ſome manner of confections made of honie: 8982 drank * 


elſe drinke great draughts of vineger. 

To be tlie e 
of ſale larde, & tie it to the hole by which you turne vp your wine into 
the veſſel], wich ſa ſtrong — as may — larde, which w 
larde muſt hang in ſuch manner as that it may but touch the vpper- 


moſt part of the wine. And this will kee pe the wine from be comming 

ſtrong, through his fatnes and ſaltnes, which hinder the ſe g 

rod tefining | the ſame, whichis the ching that giuerh rengrhymp 
the wine 


To cauſe new wine tobteeme 60 by and by: take birter almonds 7omake ol 
and melilot of each an ounee, of licorice three ounces, ofthe flowers Vine of now: 
of lauander as much, of aloes hepaticke two eunces, bray them all and 
tie them in a linnen clock, and ſo ſinlee them in the _ 

vou ſhall finde ont and know whether the wine will keepe long or wine that 
not after this manner: when the wine ſhall bee turned 1 you = . will "ig 
within a certaine time after ehange it into another ve 
lees behindetnthe firſt yeſſell, whieh malt be verie well - aro. o | 
rie fide, and then afterward you muſt diligently erie out and ſeewhe< 
ther the lees do change and begin to get any ill ſmell or no, orwhe- 
ther 9 breed any gnats, ot ſuch other little wilde beaſts, and if you 
pereoiue that nothing of all theſe fallethj out, then you need not feare 
che turning of your wine ! but if it fall out iſe, you may aſſure 
your ſelfe that fuch wine is apt to corrupt and become naught.Others 
doe put done to the bottome of the veſſell an elder pipe, or ſome 
other of ſuch like woode as may be made hollow, through which the 
take che ſent of the les, and ſoarethronghly — they ine 


all not b ſt ak T'0canſt wine 
eniine ſha not become ſtrong t eapeece ts * 
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and according as they finde the lees to be conditioned, ſo they indge 

ot the ſtare of the wine. Some take ypon them to foretell by the cours 

of the veſſels, herein if they finde and perceiue the ſauout of wine, 

they by and . the wine to be good: but if in them they finde 

the ſauour of water, they make no great reckoning of any ſuch wine. 

Others iudge them by the ſauout and reliſh of the wine, which if 

they finde to be ſharpe inthe beginaing they hope well ofthe good 

nes thereof: but and if they taſte flat and ſoft, then they feare the con- 

trarie: if when the newe wine is put into the veſſels, it hee fat and 

PI a good ſigne: but if it be voide of all ftrengrh, it will eaſily 
Aan! d Seen yes] i; 34; 

„o keepe wine at al times,caſt ofthe powder of roch allome,pow- 

4 * ff dred verie ly into the veſſel — wi turne your — 

wine: or the powder of ſalt finely powdred: or pebble ſtones, and lir- 

tle flunts, taken out of ſome brooke: dr aqua vitæ: or elſe hang in the 

veſſell by the bang, a glaſſe violl full of quicke ſiluer, but very wel and 

© cloſe ſtopt euerie where, and let it lower and lower as the wine ſhall 

ſinlce lower and lower, ſo that the violl may hang within the wine 


continually: or elſe powre common dile vpon it. 


Okt Il! be ſeauenteenth Chapter. 

AAA diſcourſe of certains wines that ſerus f, 

ages 1892 11: dee ft fo i bane Mee whn: 
10.130 


| gal te err 1 24315 e tink u gt} Ih 31 es Dry +? 
T's make medi- M & we haue ſaide in the ſecond booke, that the prouident huſ- 
cinable wines, ¶ | wife muſt ſowe and plant ypon ſome bed in her kitchen gar- 
den, certaine medicinable herbes: in like manner it will not 
be amiſſe that the farmer or his wife ſhoulde yeerely in vintage time 
make and compound wines for the neceſſities that may grow by rea- 
ſon of diſeaſes — their familie. Wherefore to the 
Oo 


ende we may Hot forget any thing which may fall out to be neceſſary 
for the beer keeping of our en intri n oe 
the manner of compounding ſuch wines: which notwithſtanding the 
| . hand ouer head, 
at happe hazard and without good reaſon: for it is not good to vic 
them where there is an agewe, neither yet till fortie daies paſt after 
that they be made. Their veſſels muſt be — tr cloſe ſhut, for 
elſe they will grow ſowre, or elſe ſpende themſelues very .calily : and 
after that it is pereciued by the taſte that they retaine the reliſh of 
u ere infuſed, it will good ronake cha ſaid ſumples out of the 
To make wine of roſes: take drie roſes of the mountaines, aniſe, 
and honie, of euerie one alike, and a little ſaffron, binde them togi- 
chet and put them in the wine : this ine is very good in the n: 


; 
* * 
L 


* 


the 


of the ſtomacke, and fo ſewiß ies, 1 
For to make w — ormewood: take ſea wormewoode;or for Worm wood- 
want thereof common wormwoode , eſpecially that which bath the 1e. 
ſmall ſtalkes and ſhort leaues, about eight drams, ſtampe them, and 
binde them in a cloth which is not ouer thieke ouen, and fo (caſt it 
into the veſſell, after warde new wine in vpon it, and \ er 
ſuch a proportion, as that peuety ehre p pintes of wine, there it 
bean ounce of wormwoode, and ſoto 7 on till the veſſels beefull, 
leauing a vent pen, that ſo it may not fall a boyling againe. The vie 
ofthis wine is good for . ſtomac Le and | rom e 
ſuch wormes eee ee ue 
Io make wine of hor — ee n Wine of hore- 
tage time, you muſt gather of the crops and tender sof hores hase. 
1nſuch places as are leane and 
afterward — them to be dried in the ſunne and made vp into bun- 
dels ty ing them togither — — them in thevedſeilan — 
tie five quarts of new wine, you m * eight pound of horehdur 
to — after that the hore cſhaberakenout 
the wine ſtopt v very diligently. 77 £19 4 #1 9 414028011 atten aa > 
-;Tbewne iſa e t the diente eien the we „ fan 
of peares againſt the fluxe of the belly: the wine of bayes againſt 4, fesrenlaias 
the ache of the belly and w in the ſame: eee wine of afarum «ſer-m baccher 
bacchar, againſt 8 e: theme of . 
ſage againſt the paitievandy — che ſn ſewer, War” a6 are . 
ene wine enn n 5 2 | 
For to make wine of c : youmn gather t ewbenit inc 
| isio flower, and dry e it and putthereof — 2 2 
twelfch part ina veſſel — ue 
To make vine of betonie: take betonie the leaves and ſeede Betonie wine. 
about one pound, put them in tw entie quarts of new wine: ee 
uen poor paſt;changethe _ 8 a new veſſell. "I 
For to wine of the le aues of * Mete wine. 
ned, wake them faſt mn a Hoey" vm ap —— into twentie 
quarts of ne wine : this wine eren, em ere 
an old cough, and ſhortnes of breath. fl, lie 
Wine of pomegranares in made of pomegranates that ind Wine of me- 
ripe, being throughly bruiſed and put in a velſelt in chree quarts of S 
ehe rel ing; Lach derofebeb, ;rotheſameende f 
h tlie wine. made ofleruices, mulberries quinees, /*You may 
ſeealargerd ACER ID hy neee eee WIN? 
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Of fab eee, in 


er N 0 Ine is not exempt from loſſe and inconueniences, anie 
ue dls es? / N/ more then all other things which are contained under the 
des. i — ogy cope of 8 3 the ms. 
ground, nie ma to wine; carefull often 
. notwithſtandi ang, fe from the 2 
ſaide veſſels are couered and ſtopped vp vnto the ſpring equinoGtiall, 
it will be ſufficient to fill vp and A — och) ſixe and 
dbirtie daies, but after | ein che ſaid ſpace : and if the wine 
begin to flower, then you ke | | 
thereofſhould fall to and ſpoyle the wine. y 
much the heat is the greater, by uch alen 
your wines the ofter, and euer 9 vp, refreſhing 
it and giuing of it vont, for ſo long as it holdeth cold neee 
yt” ee Aken; ebe Bi] . % a, 1 : | 
our wine thould begin to waxe my in the 
wege of the veſſell a ai en ihe and e 
— veſſell leaue therein ſome ſmall hole to vent at, the 
e ee ap and you ſhall finde the 
but che wineſound and net. 
Wines are moſt ſubiect to turne, eſpe — the eleuench 
day of lane being the ſommers ſolſtice, and the time when the vine 
flowreth, .* before the dog daies enter through the great 
of heat and cold,and generally when the ſouthern winde blo- 
weth, CER Va” v9 — at raine, 
Sr nien of great win es, e es, or wie rs, and W n as vines 
or roſes begin to flow re: to keepe them from you muſt put 
into them when they boyle vp and worke, boyled falt: or elſe he 
ſeede offinallage,barley bran, and the leauesof the ene cg ander 
of the branches of the vine, with fennell ſeed 
AT 222ͤ ͤ hekehonincd m 


llbaue 


Sweets almonds caſt into redwine, keepe 
aſhes of oake wood caſt into the wine oa the like: e n 
white fetch doth ſaue the wine from turnin hel, a ke . it in his 

© 


rimſtone, 


thyme, 


ſoundnes. Allom broken in pieces doth the 
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ſyme, ſande, and , Hot toy es: 1 

If it happen that the wine be turnedyou muſt calt into the veſſel! 7* my the 
a good quantitie of beaten pepper; and which is better, change his "4 
veſlell: take ee rtaine whites of egges, which after that you haue bea= 
ten them veric ella long time and taken off tlie froth riſing vpon 
them, caſt them into che veſſell and roule it. Or elſe: take twelue 
kernels of old walnuts, dra a thread thorough them, roſte them vn- 
der the aſhes, and whiles they are yet hot Lam them mtheveſlell 
within the wine, and leaue them there ſo long as vntill you ſee the 
wine to haue recouered his former colour. 8 

If the wine be become troubled it will quickly grow cleare and For troubled 
become fined agatne withthe kernell ofa W of peaches, or e. 
with the whites of egs and a little ſalt. Otherwile: take halfe a pound 
of roch allom, and as much ſugar, make a verie ſmall powder thereof 
and caſt it into the veſſelIl. 2 erh ; 

If irappeare and ſhew manifeſt ynto you that your wine would 7o bie wine 
marre and ſpoyle, rake this courſe with it: If it be claret wine, take ea ue 
the yelke of an egge; and if it be White, take onely the white of an d, 
egge, putting therero onely three ounces of eleare bright ſtones ta- 
ken out of ſome ſwift running riuer: make them into powder witch 
two ounces of ſalt pom dred verie ſutall, and mingled all togither: af- 
ter that put the ine into another veſſell that is neat and eleane, and 
not tainted with anie manner of fmell before hand: which done caſt 
into the ſame all the foreſaide compoſition, and mingle it wich the 
wine fiue or ſixe times a day, vntill three or fower daies be paſt: re- 
member and marke to doe this ſame before ſuch time as the wine be 
all togither marred: for when it is once througlily corrupted and 
marred, this compoſition will ſerue you to no ende, and the labour 
and time is but loſt that you beſtow 3 it. | 

To reſtore againe into his former and ſound eſtate the wine that 
is growne fat, fuſtie, and hath taken winde: caſt into the veſſell cowes 
milke ſome hat ſalted: ſome caſt thereinto allom, lyme, and brim- 
ſtone, but not without their great hurt that ſhall drinke the ſame : 
but indeed it would doe better if they would put into it ſome Iuniper 
berrtes and Ireos rootes. 55 | 
If that your wine doe continue to hold and ſtill retaine ante ill 
qualitie by his hauing taken windy : youmuſt make it looſe the ſame, 
by making two or three towers imthe veſſels, and afterwWard ſetting it 
againe vpon his cantling and then to fill it vp. | 
To take away the fuſtie ſinell of wine :youmuſt take medlars ri- To take awaie 
pened vpon the trau, and opening them infoyer quarters,tye thetn-the fuſtines of 
with a ſmall threed, and thereby make them faſt vnto the bung hole 997% | 
of the veſſell in ſuch ſort as that they may hang all couered over in the 
wine, hauing left them thus for the ſpace of a moneth then take them 
| out 
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out, and by this meanes you ſhall likewiſe take away the ill ſmell of 
your wine: or elſe take bayherries, and boyling them in wine, caſt 
Tobelpe the the ſame afterward into the ſaid veſſell. Otherwiſe, make a bag and 
ſowrenesf fill it with ſage, putting it in the veſſell , but not laying it in the Wine: 
wine. the ſame remedie ſerueth to recouer wine that is become ſowore: if 
you had not rather chuſe for the helping of your wine to caſt into it 
ſome leeke ſeede. | Wee 
To keepethe To keepe wines from ſowring : you muſt place the veſſell in a 
wine from cold place, verie full and well ſtopped, ſo as they may not haue ante 
ſowring, breathing place: or elſe if you want the benefir of a cold place, and 
that you are forced to ſet it in a place that is hot: or elſe if the wine 
faile through hauing beene a long time pearced: to keepe it from 
falling quite ſowre; you muſt hang at a {mall coard a great piece of 
larde well wrapped in a linnen cloath, and let it downe by the bung 
hole into the middeſt of the wine. And as the wine ſhall grow lower 
and lower, ſo you muſt ſtill let lower the larde, that ſo it may alwaies 
continue in the midſt: in the meane time, the veſſell muſt be continu- 
ally well couered and _ : and by how much the pecce of larde ſhal 
be the greater, ſo much the better will it keepe the wine from ſow- 
9555 ring. Some aduiſe and giue counſell for the ſame purpoſe to put into 
Oile 2 *fthe the veſſell oile oltue, in ſuch quantitie as that it _ onely couer the 
— of Vppermoſtface ofthe wine: and when the wine is all draw ne out, the 
wine, _— — eaſily be ſeparate from the lees and gathered into a veſſell 
| buy it ſelfe. | 
For wateriſh : To take away the wateriſhnes and ouermuch moiſture of wine, 
wine. you muſt put into the veſſell the leaues of the pomegranate tree. 
Againſt ve- If any beaſt be fallen into the veſſell of wine and dead therein, as 
nome or yene= an adder, tat, or mouſe, ſo ſoone as the dead bodie is found, you muſt 
lat. burne it, and caſt the cold aſhes into the veſſell where into it had fallen 
Lalling into he fore, and ſtir it about with a woodden ſticke: others giue counſell 
ke to put hot bread into the wine, or an iron ring, and then the venome 


will vaniſh and depart. 


The nineteenth Chapter. 
Of the manner of making vineger. 


Fault of wine, 


Fineger is 4 V Ineger commeth through the fault and defect of wine, as we 


may vnderſtand by that which is gone before: the riotouſnes 

& pleaſure of men, liath been the cauſe that vineger came euer 

in requeſt, not onely for ſauces, but alſo for many other vſes: It ſhall 
not therefore be thought vnreaſonable to vic a word wr two about the 
making of vineger. 5 a eee | 

The moſt common way to make vineger is on this ſort: They vſe 

to take good wine, and therewith to fill the veſſell to the halfe, leauing 
8 it 


„ Wwe Fr" 7, 


a ne earthen pot, that is not paſt halfe 
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it vnſtopt and ſet in a hot place, as in ſome.corne loft, or in ſome gut- 
ter betwixt the tiles. | | | 

If you deſire to make vineger in haſte, you muſt caſt into your 
w ine ſalt, p. and ſotver leuen mingled together: And yet to make 


it more haſti 00a muſt heate red hot ſome ſtone, tile, or gad of ſteele, 
1 


and put it all hot into the wine, or elſe the nouth of the veſſell muſt 
ſtand alwaies open, or elſe the veſſell muſt be ſet in the ſunne three or 
foiver daies, and there withall a little ſale put in the veſſell. Or elſe fill 
baked with wine, and ſtop it 
well, afterward put it in a kettle full of boiled water ypon the fire, and 
letting it there remaine a long time in the boyling water, it will growe 
ſower ; Or elſe put into tlie wine a beete roote ſtamped or a radiſh _ 
roote, or medlars, ceruiſes or hornes, mulberries, vnripe ſloes, or a 1 
ſhiue of barlic bread new baked: ot elſe you mult take of the bloſs , ,;uger. 
ſomes of the ceruiſe tree in their ſeaſon, and drying them in the ſunne 
after the manner of roſe leaues, either in a glaſſe veſſell, or in one of 
blacke earth, fill vp the ſame veſſell e vineger or wine, and ſo 
ſet it forth againe into the ſunne or in the chimney end to the heate 2% e of 
of the fire, and in a ſhort time it will become ſtrong and very ſharpe colewert, make- 


vineger: but and if you would reſtore it againe to his former ſtate of vinegerro 


wine, then you mult caſt of colewoort rootes into it. | m_ axaine in 
| . wine, 
Thetwentith Chapter, 
Of ſome obſernations and inſtructions con- 
| cerning vineger, 


it beginneth to grow red, and of bramble berries, ſuch as grow 

in the fields, when they are halfe ripe, drie them, makethem 
into powder, & with a little ſtrong vineger, you ſhal make little prety 
balles, which you ſhall drie in the ſunne, afterward you muſt take 
wine, and heate it, and when it is hot put into it this compoſition, and 
it will be turned very ſpeedily into very ſtrong vineger. 

To make vineger with corrupted wine: Take a rotten and cor- To make vine-- 
rupt wine and boile ic, taking away all the ſcum that riſeth in the boi- g of marred 
ling thereof, thus let it continue vpon the fire till it be boyled away 
one third part, then put it vp into a veſſell wherein hath beene vine- 
ger, putting thereto ſome cheruile, couer the veſſell in ſuch ſort, that 
there get no aire into it, and in a ſhort time it will prooue good and 
ſtrong WO ng 

To make. drie vineger to carrie whither a man lifteth, take of 
wilde cherries when they begin to be ripe (and yet the fruit of the 
cornell tree is better) of niulberries when they be red, and ynripe 
grapes that are very thicke, and of wilde acornes before they ” ripe, 

| ampe 


F O make ſtrong vineger take the fruit of the cornell tree, when Strong vinegert 


rie vineger 
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ſtampe all together: then take of the beſt vineger you can finde, and 
mingling all together, make vp the maſſe into ſmall loaues, ſetting 
them to drie in the ſunne, and when you would make vineger temper 
ſome of theſe ſwiall loaues in wine, and youſhall haue very good vine- 
ge r. Otherwiſe, take the vnripe iuice of corne that is very greene, and 

ampe the fame putting vineger thereto, and thereof make a paſte, 
whereof you ſhal make little loaues to be dried in the ſunne, and when 
you would haue vineger, temper of theſe loaues in ſo much wine as 
you ſhall ſee ſufficient, and you ſhall haue very good vineger. 

To make roſe vineger: Take good white vineger, and put there- 
in red roſes, either new or dried, keeping them manie daies in the veſ- 
ſell, and afterward taking then out, put the ui in another glaſſe, and ſo 

keepe them in a coole 5 After the ſame manner you may make 

vineger of elder tree flowers. e | 

To make vine. To make vineger without wine; put into a veſſell ſofr and daintie 
ger withous peaches, and vpon them parched barke, letting them putrifie all a 
wine. whole day, then ſtraine them and vſe the licour. Or elſe take olde figs 
and burnt barlie, together with the inner partes of orenges, put all 

theſe into a veſſell, and ſtirre them vp very well and oft, and when as 

8 are become putrified and reſolue d, ſtraine them out and yſe the 

icour. | 

To make ſweete vineger ;,Take five pintes of ſtrong vineger, and 
with as much new wine reſerued vppon the treading out of the 


Roſe vineger. 


$Sweete vineger. 


grapes, adde ſome quantitie of pitch, and put all are in a veſſell 
al 


which you malt top very carefully: and after that all theſe haue con- 
tinued together for the ſpace of fome thirtie dates, you may vſe there- 
of for vineger. Otherwiſe: Take aveſlellofnew wine, and mingle it 
with two veſſels of vineger, and boile them together till the third part 
be conſumed : Some doe adde three veſſels of ſpring water vnto two 
of new wine and one of vineger, boiling them all together vntill the 
third part be conſumed. | Ut 
To make mightie ſtrong vineger, drie the drofle of grapes, two 
whole daies, then put it in new wine, put thereto ſome of the vnripe 
iuice of corne, and you ſhall make a ſtrong vineger, whereof you may 
haue the vſe within ſeuen daies after. Or otherwiſe: put pellitorie of 
Spaine into vineger and it will make it ſtrong, Furthermore if you 
boile the fourth or fifth part of vineger vpon the fire, and put it vnto 
that which is before preſcribed, putting it after all this in the ſunne 
ſome eight daies: you ſhall haue a pleaſant and ſtrong vineger. The 
. rootesof couch graſſe hen they are olde, boiled grapes, the leaues of 
the wilde peare tree ſtamped, the rootes of brambſes and whay, the 
quicke coales of burned acornes, and boiled eiche pos and hot tiles, 
euen euery one of theſe by themſelues being caſt into vineger doe 
make the ſame ſtronngg. 


Mightie ſtrong 


vineger. 


Pepper 


epper, made vp in a linnen cloth for the ſpace 
daies. eee ee eee 1 Spd tf 
to it any Sal nitrum, for then if it ſ ell yp as though it would 
may boldly ſay that there is water in it. | 1 

To make vineger good to helpe digeſtion and for your health, 
take e e a onion, and two pints of yineger, put them 
togither into a veſſell, and i ith them as much of pepper, mines, and 
iuniper berries, then vſe it aftetward. ok "Ie 
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Peppervineger is made, by caſting into vineger or . g ther- Pepper vineger, 
in, aholepe eight | 


. : E. Radon : 192%; 147 +; 4 7879-4: 
Youſhall kno if there be any water in the vineger, ifyou pu in- Water in vine- 
| you ger, 


To make vineger of fea onions, you muſt put ten ſuch onions ſal- Yineger of ſes 
ted into fiftie quarts of ſweete new wine, and fowre pints and a halfe en. 


of ſtrong vmeger, and if it be not e eee . 
in a pot holding fiftie fowre quarts, and boile thein till the fourtli part 
be conſumed: or if the wine be ſweete, iemay bee boiled tothe ſpen- 
ding of the third part, but ſuch wine muſt be of his owne diſtilling out 
of the grapes before they be troden and very cleere. Otherwiſe, put 
into a veſſell thirtie pints of ſtrong vineger, wherein let ſteepe for the 
ſpace of twelue dates, the inward — of a white ſea onion which hath 
bin in the ſun thirtie daies: after that take the vineger and let it ſettle 
and abide in ſome place here you will to vie it afterward. Dioſcorides 
in his 2 1. chapter of his fourth booke deſeribeth another manner of 
making of it. TH | 5-70 dnnn . 41 4 
1 — —— noted that all ſorts of vineger are beft 
helped to keepe their tartenes, by putting into their veſſels, at the 
. a Ricke of red withie, FEE | 


The one and twentith Chapter, 
Of the manner of maß 


ng of verinice. © © 


He moſt common manner of making of veriuice ia this coun- 
| try, is to gather thegreene grapes from of the vine frames, or 
| the grapes which are not yet ripe, and are left vpon the vines 
after vintage, and hauing gathered them to tread and preſſe them af- 
ter warde, after the mannet of ripe grapes, putting the licour or iuice 
thereof into veſſels, and ſalting the ſame by and by after that it hath 
purged out all his ſcum and filth, by boiling as new wine doth, In the 
northren countries they doe alſo make veriuice of crabs mingling 
a little _ erer, make a ane) — this 2 
Th the greeneſt that they can get, pre iuice thereout, 
| which er boile in a braſen veſſel — it become thicke 


and as it were congealed, then they dric it in the ſunne, and keepe it 
for their vſe: Otherſome boile it not at all, but drie it in the ſunne till 

it come to the thicknes of ho nie. in” 
WP Ddd x To 
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To make your veriuice looke more greene, and to be better, and 
to preuent that it may not turne and become mouldie or hoarie, you 
muſt the day after it is turned vp into his veſſell, plucke 4 
rivo of blacke grapes, and caſt them into the veſlell at the bung- 
| — in whole cluſters, and chen to ſalt it aſter that it hath beene 

ed. : 


Containing certdive diſcourſe: by the way af the invention, 
nature, faculttes, differences, and 
nec eſſuie of wine, 


"A ve haue in the former booke at large intreated of bread and 
A ofthe differences thereof, according to the vie wherein it is 
imploied, namely, the nouriſhment of mans body: ſo nowe af- 
ter the manner of ordering and husbanding of the vine, and of the 
fruite which commeth of ſuch hasbanding thereof, which is wine, it 
ſhallnor ſeeme vnreaſonable if ſumtnarilie we diſcourſe and ſtand vp- 
on the neceſſitie, nature, faculties; and differences of wine, whereof 
we make ſo n our drinking thereof. 
And to the end that now we may come to the matter: Seetag that 
not onely the ſubſtance of mans body, but of all other liuing creatures 
is ſubiect, (through vitall heate continually working in them) vnto a 
| walte;and expending of it ſelfe: nature bring prouident 
douer her one workes, hath giuen vnto and put in all ſortes of liuing 
creatures, an incredible de ſire of eating and drinking, to the end that 
this waſte and loſſe of ſubſtance 3 be repaired and reſtored by 
the well bounded mereaſe comming of eating and drinking: for 
otherwiſe natural heate deſtitute of ſuch her foode and nouriſhment, 
woulde quickly be choked and queneheꝗ. Now the ſubſtance of every 
living body is threefold; the firſt is, and conſifterh of fpirits;the ſecond 
of humours ; the third of ſolide parts, All which chree ſubſtances may 
poſſibly be repaired by a ſolide ſubſtance, ifſo be that ſuch ſolide nou- 
riſhment coulde eaſiſie be digeſted and diſtributed throughout the 
whole habite and vniuerſall maſſe ofthe body. But freeing that ſuch is 
the ſolidenes, hardaes and groſſenes thereof, as that it cannot, it was 
nee dfull that it ſhoulde be accompanied with ſome floting and fluide 
licour, which might ſtand in ſteede of a wagon or chariot to my 
andcarrieit vp and downe the bodie. Ioine alſo thereunto that this 
flue nt licour hath wirhout compariſon a greater power then the ſo- 
lide nouriſhmentto/ler and hinder the drying vp of the ſolide partes, 
and to temper all ſuch heate, as otherwiſe vpon euerie light motion 
might at euery moment offende and hurt them. This loſſe and conti. 
nuall expence of this threefold ſubſtance ( whichin * * firſt 
x4 ring 


* 


uni oe. = 
bring old age, and afterwarde deach ) eee 


and diſagreement which is in the fowreclements , wher 5 
not- 


whole body is compounded and framed, which clements 
withſta that they may ſeeme vnited and ioyned togither in a 
certaine kinde of harmonie, concent, amitie, and inuiolable bond, yet 
by reaſon of ſecret rancour & mutual diſagreement hapning j 
their contrarie qualities, they do ſo warre one 1 5 an other, as — 
by little and little they do procure the ruine, diſſolution, and 

ouerthrow of that body which before they bad conſented to 
and compoſe. Phiſitions ouer and beſides this 3 an 
ee ence of nature, and bringing in of olde ag e 
death,which is owed and kept off by cating and Fa 


— chat is naturall heate wluch feederh ypon — 


ſeated in the ſubſtance of the ſolide parts: which ern, the — 
that it is dried vp, waſted, and — by the foreſaid he at, ſo much 
the rarer be courſe of life. But this radicall moiſture and the con- 
tinuall loſſe of is repaired by the addition of eating and drin- 

ſo the life draw ne foorth to a longer tearme. Wherefore na- 
ture being carefull ofthe preſeruation and long continuance of the 
bodies of liuing creatures, which other iſe for the occaſions aboue 
named would gro old & periſn ina few ures, takech not any other 
courſe for the ſame but by eating and drinking, which are the two 
meane to ſuſteine and preſerue (ſo much as is poſſible)che licesofall 
huing things. And as for eating, let ys leaue of to haue any thing to do 
with it,as hauing ſpoken thereof in the former boakeapd ſer vscome 
nen h is drinking. A 

* The common drinks fal lung exeatures N we 
r water. 

Old and ancient hiſtories do ſufficiently teſtific that water was 
the firſt drinke which men vſed generally throughout the worlde, and 
where with they contented themſelues a long tune, to vſe it onely for 
the quenching of their thirſt: but afterward when voloptuouſnes ſea⸗ 
zed vpon mens appetites, I inveered and ſer before them divers 
ſorts of drinkes, 
vnſauorie 3 


— — — — wr cher { 
continued their d — — ee wine n 
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* Th be be ſub Bucke of 
ale ; ſome of eydre and pe crle;andartienofallorts: ſome of honied 
water, or water N — wich ſugar, and others of other drinkes 
eſſed and ſtrained out from fruits, or the decoctions of rootes. All 
kran mee Sycile, Spaine, and all other countries which are farre 
off from the north, do content themſelues with wine: the nation ofthe 
Turkees excepted, 'whichbeing incenſed either by the ſuperſticion of 
aſabumet. or ſtirred vp thereunto by the ancient cuſtome of Turks do 
vtterly abhorre wine, and vſe inſteed thereof honied water. England, 
Scotland „Dalmatia, Polonia, Sa matia, and other northren countries 
db vſe partly wine,as procuring the ſane from other places, and part- 
l bestes in ſuch ſort; as that by howe much the countries are the col- 
by lo much the wore they ars giuen and addicted to wine and 


drunkennes. Witnes heereof is not onely Germanie but alſo Frize- 


land, Dalmatia, and Flaunders, the inhabitants of which countries 
40 not onely ſtriue who ſhall drinkemoſt,and extoll drunkennes vn- 
to the skies: but alſo doe ſcoffe at ſobiieti ,andfo highly diſdaine ſuch 
people as ſtriue to live ſoberly and ately, as that they thinke 
them the moſt vnwoorthie of their — d companie. And yet 
(notwithſtanding that ſo many ſorts of drinks be grow ne in requeſt 
in ſteede of water in many eountries) wine ſeemethto me to heare the 


bel, as being f mam: gm. ole ge Ge thas 
can be found orth he 11 ( 
Ihe ——— Sywhney, 4 0 | 
4 — tuice then of the grape,which either runneth from the grape 
or is out with feete or thy before 1th 


rn is c 4 new or ſweete wine, but after that ix hath boiled and 
thereby caſt forth all his ſeuni and e called wine. 

Wherefore this boiling or working, by which in fine it is fined and 
ſetled from all his exctements, is not any manner of putrefaction, but 
rather an effect of naturall heate ingend 
the uwe: for whereas the iuiee neu —— 


naturall heate thereof cannot (without great ſtrife, enforcement, and 
| 8 and ouercome: it is rats. in This e con- 


js Kindled and raed ke crude ani aw part 
which incouncerimg'the-natoralt hegte mo oct. 

the ctiſes e 
co@theeradeam 


ed'and eee 
containe in ie many exerements and choſe diner in nature, which — | 
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ſhakings, heates, and other greeuous ſymptomes doe fiercely a 
the um vntill ſuch time as naturall heate dane ouercome) pro- 
ceede to the ſeparating of the good and naturall Coat the 
excrementous ones, and expell choſe which were the cauſe of the ma- 
ladie. And euen ſo it falleth out in the boiling or working of new 
wines, whereinthe accidentall heate is ouercome by the heate of na- 
ture without any worke of putrefaction: the heterogene and vnnatu- 
rall matter being ſeparated from the homogene and naturall: the vn- 
profitable and excrementous humour conſumed, and the flatulent 
or windie parts thereof diſcuſſed: and to be briefe all the profitable 
iuice is in ſuch ſort cõcocted & digeſted, as that that which before was 
erude, flatulent and hard to be digeſted, is become gentle, tractable, 
fauourable, and very agreeable for mens vſe, as tlWugh it were quite 
changed and altered from his nature, Of new preſſed me is made 


the wine called cute, in Latine Sapa-and it is by boiling the new preſ- 5,4,. 


ſed wine lo long, as till that there remaine but one of three partes. Of 


net preſled wine is alſo made another cute called of the Latines De. Defrutum, 


frutum : and this is by boiling of the new wine onely ſo long as till the 
halfe part be conſumed, and the reſt become of the thicknes of honie, 
Sometimes there is a wine made called Paſſum, and it is when the 
grapes haue endured the heate a long time vponthe vine. 


5 The inuentors and firft finders out of wine, 
Such as haue written in Hebrew, as alſo the ſcripture it ſelfe doth 


teſtifie that Noe was the firſt author of wine. Nicander Colophonins ſaith Nye. 
in his verſes, that wine was called z in Greeke, of the name of a hy wine is 
man which was called Ocua, and firſt prefled out the new licour our © 


of the grape into his drinking cup. Others write that /carw was the 
firſt inuenter thereof; and that very ſhortly after his inue ntion he had 
condigne puniſhment therefore, as being llaine of the dreſſers of his 
vineyards they being drunke. Whereupon Propertius ſaith : 
O [earus th Athenian clowne, | 
| Deſernedly thy life throwes domne. 

Athenem faith that the vine was firſt founde neere vnto the mount 
Etna, and that a dog paſſing that way, plucked vp a little branch of a 
vine tree out ofthe earth, and that Oreſl eus ſonne of Deucalion which 
raigned in that countrie cauſed the ſame branch to be planted againe, 
whereout there ſprung many ſhootes of vines, which he called Oenus 
of the name of the dog, whuch had pluckt the ſame branch out of the 
ground: whereupon alſo the ancient Greekes called vines Oenas.The 
Latines ſay that the vine is called Vis, quaſi vita, becauſe that wine 
doth quickly reſtore the vitall ſpirites being waſted and ſpent, and 
doth comfort, repaire, increaſe and ſtrengthen the naturall heate that 
is weakened, which is the principall inſtrument of life, in ſo much as 
Ddd 3 that 
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| that by the vſe of wine, it is made more freely 2 it was 0 
before to e all manner of actions requiſite for the life of man. W 
invention of the vine, for cuery one of them bath his ſeuerall 1 
opinion, But as concerning my ſelfe I think that the vine was brought 5 

forth ofthe earth as other graſle, herbes and trees were from the be- | wh 
ginning of the world, and that it brought forth grapes of it ſelfe with- m 
out any tilling or dreſſing, and thoſe like vnto them which the wilde tr 
vine (called of vs Labruſea) doth now bring forth, but that the firſt fa- W 
thers did not ſo quickly know the vſe and profit of the vine. For in in 
America, Florida, and the new found countries, there are great ſtore be 
of vines growing plentifully and in abundance without any lo 
arte or induſtrie of men, although the vie of wine be as yet vnknowne co 
to the inhabitants of thoſe countries, Plato in his Cratyime faith, that co 
wine is called in Greeke 3% queſt {ibynore, that is toſay, iudgement, pr 


conſiderate nes and aduiſednes, becauſe it furniſheth the intellectual 
part with judgement and aduiſe, becauſe by his quicknes it reſtoreth 
the ſpirits, whereby it ſtrengtheneth the minde as well as the bodie, 
as Mnefthew hath very well reported of it. Some likewiſe lay that the | 

Greekes call it 5 nere, that is to ſay, profit and vtilitie, becauſe at 


vy it is called it is inſinitely profitable. The Latines call it Uinum d vi, by reaſon of if 
vum. the violence it offereth to the ſpirit of man, when it is taken out of bo 
i Tan- meaſure, The cauſe likewiſe why the olde writers called it Temetum dr 
_ was becauſe the immoderate vſe thereof holdeth captiue and corrup- ole 
The difinition deth the minde, that is to ſay, the vnderſtanding. We will define wine In 
of wine, to be a iuice extracted and prefſed out of ripe purified and is 
fined, contained in veſſels fic for the receiuing of the ſame, conuenient wh 

and agreeable vnto mans life, and therefore the licours of the grape for 

newly preſſed out is notto be called wine, becauſe it is not fined : nei- on 

ther yet doth veriuice deſerue the name of wine, becauſe it is preſſed lik 

out of grapes as yet not ripe. for 

The temperature of wine and of the licour newly preſſed — 

ont of the grapes. 4 - 

The new preſſed iuice of the grape is of temperature hot in the | ts 

firſt degree, but wine is hot in the ſecond degree, yea in the third if it ſary 

be olde, it is likewiſe of drines proportionable to his heate. It is true by 

that according to the regions, grounds, inclination and diſpoſition of we: 

the yeere, and ſuch other differences which doe alter and e his vpe 
temperature very much, it falleth out to be ſometimes more ſome- yee 

tuneslefſe hot, The wines that Italie, Languedoc, the countrie of car 

Narbone in France, Gaſcoigne and other hot countries doe bring forth, Wy 

prooue hot and drie in the end of the ſecond, yea in the begi of bef 

the third degree, cfpecially when the conſtitution of the yeerefalleth gro 


out 
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out to be hot and drie, and when they are of a middle age. But ſuch 
wines as grow in grounds about Pars or other countries which draw 
towarde the welterne or northren quarter, doe ſcarcely fall out to 
prooue hot in the beginning of the ſecond degree, no not ina hot and 
drie yeere, and h they be growne to a mid le age, as not hauing 
paſſed the age of the firſt yeere. For when the yeeres fall out cold and 
moiſt, all theſe kinds of wines for the moſt part growing in theſe coun- 
tries become greene and rawe, and forthe ſame called greene 
wines, and thoſe ſoweake, that hardly may they be iudged to be hot 
in the firſt degree, and the yeere expired and gone about, their heate 
being likewiſe expired and ſpent, they either become giver 
ſower, or hauing loſt their ſinell and taſte prooue to be my tand 
corrupted, Whereupon that which the olde writers haue delivered 9% inet are 
concerning the temperature and qualities of olde wines cannot bee hoster they the 
prooued true of ſuch wines as growe in theſe countries, wherein the »ew.. 
greateſt part of French wines within three or ſixe nionethes, or at 
the furtheſt by the ende of the yeere,, growe to the full cop and 


perfection of their goodnes : whereas on the contrarie ſuch as 


grow in hot countries, and become themſelues more hot, will not be 
at the beſt, before the fifth, ſixth, yea before the tenthyeere: which 
if ie be ſo, you muſt thinke that the ſinewes and other ſenſes of the 
body, doe receiue moſt harme by olde wines whichgrowe in hot and 
dry countries: and that they are the leſſe offended and hurt of the 
olde wines which growe in this our French ſoile which is more oolde, 
In this countrie ne wine being ſufficiently boiled vp and fined, as it pw wine he- 
is more pleaſant to the taſte, ſo it is more hot, eleane contrarie to that ter then old in 
which groweth in hot countries. Dioſcorides writeth that olde wine Fance. 
for as much as it is hotrer, doth hurtthem very much which feele 
ſome weakenes in ſome of their inward parts: but we cannot ſay the 
like of our wine when it is olde, but rather of our wine when it is new, 
for the ſame reaſons. Wherefore it followeth, that the opinion of 
Dioſcorides and divers other phiſicions, touching the beate and tem- 
perature of old wines, 1s to bee vnderſtoode of wines that growe in 
countries that are more hot,and not of ſuch wines ( as if they be dain- 
tie and delicate wines) will attaine the height of their goodnes and 
ſumme of their perfection in ſixe or eight moneths, or at the furtheſt 
by the end of the yeere, in ſuch ſort as that the ſame being ended, they 
waxe ſowrer: yea, if they be 4 0 noble wines they be well forward 

vpon and towarde their perfection in the beginning of the ſeconde 
yeere, or ſomewhat after. The force and naturall heate of the deli- 
cateſt French wines is gone after the firſt yeere is once paſt: but 
in a noble wine it fadeth 1 little and little, not 
before the ſecond yeere be paſt, The wines of Gaſcoigne and Aniou, 


growing in a hot and dry ſeaſon, draw very neere vnto the nature and 
. Ddd4 temperature 
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temperature of the wines whereof old writers laue ſpoken : bicauſe 


the greateſt yore them may bee kept vntothethirde yeere. The 


wines of Orleance are at the beſt the ſecondyeere, and it ſtaieth with 
them to the end, but whgn the ſecond yeere endeth, they beginne to 
looſe their goodnes. | . 

Now if the caſe ſtande thus in hot countries, it is better to abſtaine 
from old wines, then from new, which are not yet altogither fined, for 
their old ines do heate out of meaſure; but the new wine ſtirre not 
vp any heate that may moleſt and trouble, and yet they alſo be verie 
hartfull, bicauſe they digeſt very hardly, and beget many obſtructi- 
ons, Wherefore in countries that are morehot, newe wines may be 
drunke without any preiudice to the health, being of a thinne ſub- 
ſtance and well fined, bicauſe they haue but a weake heate, But in 
theſe our countries which are colde and moiſt, old wines may be vſed, 


as alſo the new which are ofa thinne ſubſtance,wellpurged and ned. 


Notwithſtanding our countrie olde wines, in as much as after ſome 
long time they looſe their heate,and thereby heat the lefſe, are not ſo 
hurtfull vnto the head as the new, or theſe which are of a middle age. 


The juice of be The iuice therfore newly preſſed from the grape (in as much as ĩt is 


grapes not ha- 


ng yet 


wrought, 


Netw wine: or 
the iuice of 


grapes which 
bath latelie 


wrought VP» 


The benefits 


of wine, 


rawe,windie,and of hard digeſtion, if rherewithall it do nor ouerturne 
the ſtomacke and provoke fluxe of the belly) doth Raie a long time 
inthe (tomacke and places thereabout, ſwelling and blowing vp the 
fame, and therein begetting rebellious obſtructions hardly taken 


a yay and remooued,as allo it eauſeth troubleſome dreames,and cold 


and durable diſeaſes. . "ws 
New wines which are not as yetthronghly digeſted,are in tempe- 
rature and facultie verie like vnto the new prefſed licour of grapes, for 
euen they are lo farre off from perfection, as that they alſo become of 
hard digeſtion, and which is more, doe not eaſily paſſethrough the 
bowels and veines, or provoke vrine any thing at ul, being the great 
and ſoueraigne helpes,which are robe looked for to come Lam wine. 
vea furthermore, tſiey oftentimes hang and lie long in the body, and 
become very ſubie& to ſoure in the Romack, if there be but ſome ſinal 
quantitie thereoftaken more then is eonuenient. | 
Wine which is well and ſufficiently digeſted and wrought, and 
thereby purified and fined from all ſuch excrements and les, as either 
the new preſſed licour is woont to caſt vp, or the ſame after further 
digeſtion is woont to ſettle downe to tlie bottoine,, hath his vertues 
and properties all quite contrarie, yntothe vices and inconueniences 
which accompany the raw ltcour and newly concoRed wines, For it is 
concocted eaſily and caried through the bowels and veines quickly, it 
bringeth doe and aflivageth the fulnes and ſwellings 90 
the principall parts of u indie or diſtending cauſes as crudities and 
ſuch like ic deliuereth the wombe or matrix from ſuch obſtructions, 
| as 
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as the naturall excrementsthereofare woont to breed therein: it in» 
creaſeth the ſtrengelyofall che inſtrumentall parts: it maketh way for 
the euacuation of all manner of excrements, and ſo 1 ſweat, 
but principally vrine: it cauſeth fleepe and curetſi cold poiſons: it 
ſtrengehneth the ſtomacke more then all the reſt of the parts of the 
body, an being firſt receiued and intertained into the ſame, and heere- 
upon u becoauneth a great friend ro digeſtion, prouoketh appetite, 
ſuecoureth and relieueth the hart by ſpeciall propertie, hereby ſpe: 
repairing ſuch naturall and vitall fpirits,as haue beehe waſted by 
ſodaine euacuation,watchings,or other occaſions : it nouriſheth allo, 
reſerueth, ſuſtainerh, and _— naturall heate, whereas it 
. to falle. Heerby it worketh ypon the ynderſtanding, awa- 
king and rouſing it vp: cheereth and incourageth the faint and lan- 
guiſhing,andrecreateth and reioiceth the ſpirits, in regarde whereof 
Homer ſaitli, that the gods haue giuen wine to men, for the driain; 
away of their cares and troubles. And Socrates a gueſt at Platoss feaſt, 
raiſeth the moderate vſe of wine in feaſts and banquets, bicauſe (as 
be ſaith) it quickneth a man to that which is good: and maketh 
minde more readie to execute his offices and duties. Laſtly wine ma- 
kerh the colour more liuely and cherrie- like, and is founde a moſt 


excellent, ſpeedie, and ſingular remedie againſt all ſwounings and 


famtings which happen through exceſſiue euacuation, or erudities 
moleſting and 1 the vpper mouth of the ſtomacke. And in as 
much as it 8 and diſcuſſeth crude and colde hu- 
mours, and flatuoſities abounding in flegmatike and melancholicke 
perſons, it be commeth a moſt excellent drinke, not onely for legma- 
tike and melancholike ones: but alſo for all ſuch as are of acolde and 
moiſt diſpoſition of hodie, but eſpecially for old folkes, and princi- 


. * 


pally in ſommer, in ſuch countries as are giuen to be colde 


The annoyances hurts, and diſcommodities of wine. 


And yet notwithſtanding that wine ſurpaſſe in excellencie and The hurts and 


oodnes all other ſorts of drinks; it worketh many annotances by rea- 000g 
that wine wer- 


{on of his quantitie, qualitie, or vaporouſnes. The moſt notorious and 


common annoiance that the vaporouſnes of the wine dorh cauſe, is 
drunkennes: which aseAthenaw re cordeth, maketh men ſots and Drunkennes. 


ſenſeles, and yet ſo talkatiue & praeling, as that they cannot hold their 
peace, neither yet conceale any thiagthey know: wherupon the pro- 


nerbe groweth, that wine goeth barefoot: bicauſe the drunkard lieth u goed 
opẽ & naked on euery (ide, & eouereth or hideth things no wore the bearefoote. 


the ſteele · glaſſe, for which cauſe the Poet ¶Æ ſebylus hath written that 
the — of mens bodies are commonly to be ſeene in braſſe: but 
tlie f 

the manners & diſpoſition of catry man is knowne by wine. The Poet 
a Theognis 
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ape and faſhion of the minde in wine: And Plato affirmeth that 


RT... 


, 
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Theogmic doth likewiſe aduertiſe vs, that as golde is proved in the bre 
3 — t of man by wine: verſes, | 
LQuale fit admotis explorant MAT WIS 
hominis vinum,, anne 


Notwithſtanding, when the braine is full of lege the immoderate 
vie of wine doth not ſo much make ſuch men to begiven to much 


. talke, as to feele a great heauines in their heads, and to fall into ys 


and ſound ſleepe. Ancient writers, as ſaichPluterch, conſecrated 


 diſcaſe called the Lethargie vnto Dionyſiu, bicauſe that ſuch as ſpoile 


themſclues with drinking of wine, for the moſt part fall into ſuch kind 
of blockiſhnes, feeling ſuch a drowſie heauines in the heade, forget- 
ting to remember what they ſhoulde doe, and ſuffering themſelues 


Wine ſuteth to fall right downe like dead men: For wine (as Ariftotle obſerueth 
7 Mae, firrerliche ſeverall natures of diuers hunours , and applierh it ſelfe 


thereunto, howſoeuer that when it maketh drunken, it driueth the 


vn ing from her accuſtomed eſtate , corrupteth the memo- 
rie, and diſturbeth all the ſenſes , Notwithſtanding, it maketh not 
all drunkardes in all points alike, for ſome it maketh lumpiſh and 
drowſic, as ſuch (as I haue ſaide before) as haue their braines re- 
eate with flegme : others merrie and iocund, as thoſe which are 
uine: Manie to be giuen to contentions, and much prattle, as 
ſuch as are ſubiect to yellow choler : othetſome to he giuen to picke 
quarrels,do wrongs and worke much harme, and thole are ſuch as are 
ſubiect to blacke choler: And againe, other ſome mute and dreaming, 
as thoſe which are ſubiect to a cold melancholike humour, Further- 
more, ſuch as become fooliſh and ſenceleſſe by hauing drunke too 
much wine, their braine being filled with great quantitie of blood 
and ſpirit, doe feele a heat thotoughout their whole bodie, but chief. 
ly in their head, except they be ſuch as waxe cold and benummed 
through their folly, as in whom the naturall heat is not quickned and 
kindled, but rather ſmoothered and choaked by reaſon of the exceſ- 
ſiue quantitie of wine they haue taken z no otherwiſe then as the fire 
is quenched when there is too much wood heaped _ andthe 
flame of the lampe put out, when there is too much oyle in the lampe. 
For as a little deale of fire is choaked through a great heape of wood; 
euen ſo naturall heat is oftentimes ſtrangled vpon the ſudden by the 
immoderate drinking of wine. But and if it be yet ſodrunke immo- 
derately, as that it cannot extinguiſh and ſuddenly y ehe natu- 
rall heat, at the leaſt by ſnubbingand checking of naturall heat, hur- 
che bod 
cidentally. it cooleth in ſuch ſort, as that it 


infeebling his actions, as alſo tn diminiſhing the ſtrength of 
ie by ſurchargin 3 iaerifancien? as- 
quite yndoeththe p: ions and acts of luſt , which of it ſe 


bringeth to nothing and 
and 


by hisowne nature it might otherwiſe inaruellouſly prouoke. And 


hereupon 
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hereupon it is that Avriſtatis ſaith, that the ſeede of drunkards becom - That drun- 
meth dead and fruitleſſe, and their children blockheaded groutnolles. ty their ſeed 
Wherefore euen as wine ( when as by his feruent vapours itaflaileth 7, %, arge. 
the he ad and flleth the braine)procurerhdrunkennes and focliſtines: yerggjus, © 
ſo when the ſaid vapours are thiekned ſomewhat and co d into 
a ſerous and wateriſh ſubſtance, by the coldnes of rhe head, they be 
not diſcuſſed and ſpent by the power and force of nature, the excre- 
ment which ſhall be thereby ingendred ( although that the drunken 
fie being paſſed ouet, the comeagaine tothe enioying of his for- 
mer eſtate and ſeeme to be well) if it remaine long time in tlie braine, 
and being faſt ſetled therein, grow further and gather more vnto it, 
doth in the ende ſtirre vp manie diſeaſes of rhe head, as hardnes of 
hearing, deafnes, noyſes in the eares, blindes, the falling ſicknes, con- 
uulſions, palſies, Apoplexies, and many other ſuch like, of all which it 
is not otherwiſe to be accounted the cauſe and originall, then by wa 
of accident, as alſo of that ſudden e {e, which it cauſi 
not but verie ſeldome. On the other ſide, if this excrement gathered 
in the braine by the immoderate vſe of wine, happen to fall downe 
vpon the inferiour parts, it will breed 2 deſtillations & catarrhes, 
hoarſenes, rheumes, coughes, gouts, difficultie of breathing, and many 
other ſymptones, verie hard to be cured, Vea and by his vaporouſnes, 
how ſoberly , and in how moderate quantitie ſoeuer it be drunke, it 
becomm yſome and hurtfull ro ſuch as haue a weake braine, 
and their ſine es and ioynts inſirme and feeble: for vnto ſuch people 
it becommerh ſo egregious an aduerſarie as thawif one troubled with 
thegowte, ſhould at the ſame time that his paine is v im, taſte 
but ſome few drops thereof waſhing his mouth onely there withall, he 
ſhall preſently feele bis paines increaſed, and falling into afar greater 
rage. Yea which is more ſuch excrement ingepdred in the head, get- 
terh there ſuch a kinde of enimitie and aduerſe qualitie, and that ſo 
at iarre and maliciouſly bent againſt the iointes, as that it ruſheth it 
ſelfe in his deſtillations, rather vr on the ioints then vpon any other 
arts, and ſo cauſeth gowtes and ioint aches. Finally this excrement 
eing of a ſubtile and ſharpe ſubſtance, falleth and penetrateth eaſily 
into the lungs, as alſo corrupteth and exulcerateth them. There are 
alſo other moſt dangerous annoyances which wine of it ſelfe and by 
his very nature cauſeth. For in as much as it is of a hot and drie tem- 
perature, if t be not drunke moderately and well delaied, by the long 
vſe thereof in hot and drie bodies, it is woont to ouer heate and drie 
their noble partes, to ingender great ſtore of cholericke humours, 
which — wirhout remooue and motion, muſt needes breede 
manie maladies and diſeaſes. ; e 


From hence ſpring out agues both contiuuall and intermittent, 


inflammations of the inward parts, as the liuer, ſple ene, and lungs, the 
. | | pleuriſie, 


. which are ficke;rarh 


pleuriſie, paſſion of the reines, and ſuch other inflammations of wanie 
other parts, which haue not as yet any proper name aſſigned them. 
Hence likewiſe all itehes, tette rs wilde fires, flying fires, cankers, 
and all ſorts of vlcers. Thoſe therefore that are prone and apt to fall 
into ſuch inconueniences of diſeaſes, or which are already through the 


ill ordering of their life fallen into the ſame, mult altogether abſtaine 
the drinking of wine, or at the Jekit drink but a very little, yea though 
ſhould be very weake and well delaied with water. The olde wri- 
ters, and am others Cirero in his third booke of the nature of the 
gods, thought it good, tlat ſeeing wine doth ſeldome profit, and hurt 
very often, that it were better not to permit it at all to be vſed of thole 
e rather tlien vnder a concoited hope of ſome doubrfull 
health, to expoſe and lay tlem open to manifeſt danger by the vſe 
thereof. Notwitliſtanding we daily finde, that the yſe of wine is very 
commodious and profitable for colde and moiſt complexions being 
ſuch as ate troubled with colde and-moiſt diſeaſes. Wherefore the 
wiſe and well aduiſed phiſition may tolerate the vſe thereof, when he 
knoweth that thete is neede for the concocting of ſome cold diſeaſes, 
and ſnall denie it altogether in hot diſeaſes: yea and oftentimes alſo 
in cold diſeaſes, as in ſuch whoſe conioyned and next eauſe he findeth 
to be nouriſhed and maintained by ſome primitive and antecedent 
cauſe that is lio. Mente 1 
Tua it in nof good for ſuch aq are in bali to v ſe uu 
it and vumixt Wine, 4 


That w- The learned of ancient time haue alwaies permitted the mode- 
ed vino ij not rate vſe of wine being delaied with water, hen it ſhould be vſed of 


wholeſome for 
ſuch as be in 
health, | 


them which were whole, but haue alwaies reiected and diſallowed 
and vndelaicd wine, as alſo ſurfetting, and that in their feaſts and 
For He ſiodus pommandeth that there ſhould be three thirds 

of water mixed with one fourth part of wine, and this not to be vſed 
commonly, but at ſome folemne feaſts and bankets, Arbenemy writeth 
that the Grecians vſed to drin ke two glaſſes of wine, delaied with fue 
glaſſes of water, or ane glaſſe of wine delaied with three glaſſes of wa- 


what quentitie ter. And in very truth our ancient predeceſſors did put and mingle 


of water ij to be wine amongſt water, and not water amongſt 


Put to wine. 


wine: for they put but a 


wo little quantitie of wine into their water as Theophraſtus repor- 
t * 


Whuch cuſtome and vſe of ſobrietie muſt be followed and imi- 


tated by the decrees and appointment of phiſitions. And as for the 
. of wine to be . Salas bringeth in Diom- 
21 end in thisſort. ' 
Feet tantumpateras;quibus eft mens ſana propino: 
Quarum que fuerit prima ſalubruis erit. 
Proxima delicias fattura eit, tertia ſomnum : 
Luxus eritpoſtum, tranſiliſſe modum. 
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This decree and ordinance hath beene approoued by them which 
haue forbidden by their lawes, that the Romane prieſtes ſhould not 
drinke any more then three glaſſes at a meale. 

And as concerning age, wine is hurtfull vnto yoong e 
alſo to them which are growne'vp to greater yeeres: hecauſe that vie af fit. 
wine by his very much drines deſtroieth and onerthroweth their hot 
and moiſt conſtitution, which Hipporrates comwandeth to be maintai- 
ned by things that are moiſt. And that it is ſo, we ſee that ſuch children 
as vſe to drinke wine howſoeuer it be delaied (their liuer being dried 
and ouer heated, by the continuall vſe of the ſaid wine) doe fall for the 
moſt part into a long and laſting fluxe of the belly, and in the end into 
an irrecouerable hecticke feauer, which the common people cal a wi- 
thering and pining away, and out of which there is not one of a hun- 
dred that eſcapeth. For this cauſe Galen was altogether againſt the gi- 
uing of children any taſte of u ine, as alſo any others, who like children 
are of a hot & moiſt temperature & conſtitution; becauſe that by his 
vaporouſnes it filleth the braine, & doth infinite hurt and miſchiefe. 
Plato in his precepts of ordering a common wealth, commandeth chil- 
t from wine till they be fifteene yeeres olde, and bis 
at fire muſt not be added vnto fire: from fifteene vnto 
: and after tlus age he 


bildren, as For what 


dren to be 
reaſons, for 
fortie he permitteth the moderate vſe t 
aduiſeth to drinke much and that very good, for the mitigating and 
qualifying of the diſcommodious, troubleſome and noyſome occur- 
rences hich may happen in the life of man: and this his opinion is 
not altogether to be feiected. For as wine is altagether enimie to 
children : ſo it maleeth recompence in the good it doth vnto olde per- 
ſons. Pinie faith that wine hindreth thoſe which pre 
to doe, ſpeake or enterpriſe any good 
why Plato forbad the vſe of wine to ſage and learned men, except 
were in heir feaſtes or ſacrifices; Ihe Nomanes for ſundrie reaſons did 


themſelues, 
thing: and this was the cauſe 


lio was a prudent, wiſe 
ſaue that of the vſe of 


it to be an offence woorthie death for to dtinke wine. Of the far 
opinion at this day are the Saraꝝ ins, modued thereto as wel by Mabo- 
wers law, as alſo by the imitating of the ancient cuſtome ofthe G 
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and Arabians. Let vs then conclude that wine not onely in exceſſiue 

quantitie and by reaſon of his vaporouſnes, doth cauſe all the annoy- 

ances alreadie ſet done, but that alſo in reſpeR of his heate and dry- 

That wines nes, it is moſt pernicious vnto hot and drie natures, as alſo vnto hot 

_— , and moiſt ones if it be not well delaied, eſpecially if ir be continually 

bre a Vied, though it be taken in neuer ſo moderate a quantitie. And yet 

good vn moiſt Notwithſtanding more or lefſe, according to age, cuſtome and manner 

ene. of lining, the ſeaſon of the yeere and conſtitution of the aire: becauſe 

» thatinolde folke and all ſuch as in whom crude flegme and melan- 

cholie iuice doth abound, his heate and drines is in ſuch ſort rebated, 

that for the moſt part it is vſed of them very ſafely and ſecurely both 

as a well nouriſhing, and likewiſe as a good phiſicall helpe, eſpecially 

in winter and cold countries. You muſt therefore in all ſorts of natures, 

ſo temper all his noiſome qualities by the mingling of water, as that ic 

may be taken with the leaſt. hurt, that poſſibh may be. When as 

therefore the wine is mixt with the water, the partes both of the one 

and the other are broken and parted as it were into ſmall inuiſible 

portions, whereupon there ariſeth betwixt them both a mutuall do- 

ing and ſuffering, and their qualities ſo confounded and becomming 

one ( notwii ing their former contrarietie) as that into how 

muchthe leſſe partes the diuiſion is made, by ſo much the more apt 

and eaſie they prooue to be mingled and made one. Whoſoeuer 

therefore ſhall mingle wine with water, or water with wine, muſt firſt 

ſtirre chem a long time, and then before he drinke them, let them ſet- 

tle and reſt a while. Becauſe for certaintie the eontrarie qualities of 

the ine and water will be ſo much the more repteſſed, corrected, 

rebated and vnited, by how much they are the longer time and the 

more exactly mingled together. hthat (if we will examine 

the things a little neerer) we ſhall finde that euen wine delaied, cea- 

ſeth not to offend and doe harme, if it be taken in e 

itie, or at vnſeaſonable times, eſpecially of ſuch as are of a hot and drie 

diſpoſition, as we ſhall declare hereafter. But this is inough which 

hath heene ſaid of wine in generall: now let vs exanuine all the parti- 

cular differences of the ſame. FS | +51 | 
. ———0 11 fla 

The differences In wine we are to conſider the colour, reliſh, ſmell, facultie and 

of wine, conſiſtence, for from theſe are taken and gathered the principall dif- 

ferences of wine. As concerning the colour, ſome is white, ſome of a 

ight, ſome ofa — — and white, like to the co- 

lour of honie: other ſome of a deepe red, and others of a pleaſanter 
red, blacke, or darke ſhidowed. F 5 bt, 50 | 

Wirte wine generally is of a thinner ſubſtancethe the red, it is eaſi- 

ly concocted & — pearſeth ſpeedily through the whole body, 


worketh 
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worketh more vpon the veines but nouriſheth leſſe. That ſort ofwhite 
vine which is thinne, hot, and full of ine, is concocted and diſtributed 
more ſpeedily then any of the reſt, purging the blood by vrine: but it 
offendeth the head moſt of all, eſpecially French white wine. Water 
by reaſon of his coldnes, and red or darke ſhadowed wine by reaſon of 
his thicknes doe ſlou ly paſſe _ by vrine. The contrarie is found in 
white wine, eſpecially ſuch as is of a thinne ſubſtance and which is hot. 
That which is of a deepe yellow, or ſome what inclining to a yellow 
hath his vertues, approching very ne ere to thoſe of the white wine. 
ed wine is woont to be more {low of concoction then all tlie reſt, Red wine, er 
as alſo to be diſtributed throughout the whole bodie, or carried away 44% coloured. 
by vrine, becauſe it is of a — 2 ſubſtance then any of the reſt, but yet 
to recompence theſe diſcommodities withall, it nouriſheth more, and 
offendeth the head leſſe. The lighter red wine holdeth the meane and 
middle catch of all the reſt. White wine which is of a thin and waterie 
ſubſtance without any verdure of ſharpnes of taſte, ſuch as we haue 
great ſtore of here in our eountrie, is likewiſe of an eaſie digeſtion, and 
uickly paſlingand diſtributed through the bodie, and yet notwich- 
nding hurteth not the head, neither increaſeth any great ſtore of 
heate, in ſo much as that this kinde of white wine is more wholeſome 
and ſafe both for the ſound and ſicke, then the white wine which is 
thinne and full of wine in taſte, eſpecially in perſons that are fat and 
full bodied, becauſe it nouriſſeth the leaſt of all the reſt, Galen is of 
iudgement, that red and thicke wines ate turned without any gi 
paine into blood, and ſo next vnto them the blacke or deepe ted and 
roſſe wines if ſo be they be accompanied with ſome ſmall ſmatch of 
23 : and next vnto theſe which are of a light red, thoſe which 


are of a deepe red thicke ſubſtance and en facultie, not for 


that they can be digeſted more eaſily, or diſtributed more ſpeedily, 
then white or yellow wines, but becauſe that being once concocted 
in the ſtomacke, and ſent vnto the liuer, they are eaſily changed and 
turned into blood, notwithſtanding they ſeeme not the leaſt remoo- 
ued and differing from the nature of the ſame, For white and yellow 
wines of all other are woont to be the ſpeedilieſt coneocted in the ſto- 
mac ke, and to be conueied vntothe liuer: but they yeeld leſſe ſtore of 
blood then thoſe which are thicke and red, and fo do fat leſſe. Where- 
fore yellow wine or the redlike wine being ofa thin and pearſing ſub- 
ſtance, by how much it approcheth the neerer vnto the faculties of 
thin white wine, by fo wa! it begetteth the thinner and more fluent 
blood, and therewithall bor if it be hot, or temperate if it be wate- 
riſhand weake, ſuch as the Grecians vſe to call Oligophorum, which 
ſignifieth a wine admitting but ſmall quantitie of water to be mixed 
there with : yea a reaſonable colde blood, if it bee yet ſomewhat 
greene and vnripe. But the deepe red wine which is — 
3 9 
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rough, whereas for his chicknes it is profitable to comfort the looſe 
& weariſh ſtomacke, but nouriſheth not much: ſo in like manner it 
inereaſeth and redoubleth the obſtructions of the liuer, ſpleene, and 
reines, as allo it makech athicke ; feculent and unelancholike blood, 
and ſo withall begetteth manie melancholike diſeaſes, The red wine 
that is ſome that cleere and thin, ſeemeth to hold of both, and ſo ſtan- 
deth as a meane betwixt them both, Wherefore Diaſcorides follo- 


wang the opinion of Hiypocrates: hath rightly ſaide, that deeperegde 
wines were thicke,andofhard concoction and digeſtion: For all thick 


' wines,whertherthey be ofa deepe' orlightred, donouriſh(to ſpeake 
the truth) aboundantly, and fat the body, but they put the ſtomacke 
to more paine in concocting of them, then thoſe which are ſomew hat 
cleare and of a thinne ſubſtance. Furthermore, they being of hard di- 
geſtion and diſtribution, & not eaſily 1 y vrine, through 
the long and continuall vſe of them, they ingendet flatuous ſwelling 
and windines in the belly and bou ls. Wherefore yellow and white 
wines, that are of a ſubtile ſubſtance and very ripe, are to be better ac- 
counted of, and eſteemed as more wholeſome for all ſuch as haue 
neede, ot deſire to be heated, as old folke, flegmatike and melancho- 
like perſons that be colde of nature, as alſo for the mthat leade their 
liues in idlenes, in colde countries, and cold ſeaſons, as in winter, hea- 
ping yp great ſtore of ſuperfluities and rawe humours in the veines. 
Fot * luke wiſe more profitable for the furtherance of concoc- 
tion to 

are wat 


to be made in the ſtomac ke, liver, and veines, then thoſe which 
; wateriſh or ſvyeete: but very many times they offende and hurt 
the head and ſine wes, and make a full braine: for this cauſe they are 
enimies and contrarie to ſuch as are hot by nature, or haue a moiſt 
braine, or their ſinewes and ioynts weake and ſubiect to deſtillations: 
for ynto ſuch bodies the wines that are a little red and ſomw hat aſtrin- 
gent are fatre more meete and conuenient, bicauſe they be not ſo fu- 
ming, and tlierefore doe not charge the head ſo. heauily. But as for 
deepe red wines, they are tnoſt fic and conuenient for diggers and 
deluers, husbandmen, dreſſers of vines and others which liue a toile- 
ſomeand painefull life, Wherefore white wines, yellow, re d, or claret, 
and of thoſe onely ſuch as are of a ſubtile ſubſtance, delicate and wa- 
trie, (called of the Greekes tarybzogg, which is to ſay, admitting but 
ſmall ſtore of water to be mingled with them) are harmeleſſe to al and 
to be vſed with all ſafetie and ſecuritie 
The white and yellow, or redlike wines which are of a thinne and 
ſubtile ſubſtance, togither with the claret, weake, waterie, rawe, and 
greeniſh, being of acolde and moiſt temperature, (ſuch as are very 
viuall and commonin the grounds about Paris) do nouriſh the body 
very little, and are harder to be digeſted, then thoſe which will beare 
but a little water, but they coole and moiſten more then the reſt, and 


where 


„ 


more,; ar 


ning — nature, qualitie, and vſe of wine, gathered from the colour 
thereof, 

As concerning the reliſh. Some wines are ſiveete : ſome ſharpe: 
ſome bitter: ſome rough and harſh: ſome ſowre and tarte, and both of 
them aſtringent: others ofa mixt nature, berwixr ſweete and rough: 
othersgreene or greeniſh, and theſe are very common and vſuall in 
the grounds about and belonging to Paris. 


In generall, all ſweete wines, whether they be white wo = Sweet wines, 


nouriſh more then other, heate indifferently, prouołe thirſt, 
through the much vſe thereofthe principall parts, but the liuet 
and the ſpleene more then all che reſt , eſpecially 1fthey be groſſe and 
thicke, for looke how much the thicker they be, ſo much the more vn- 
holeſome they are. Sweete wine (laith > ns ) dothlefſe burthen 
and charge the head, then that which is ſtrong and full of wine, it leſſe 
offendeth the vnderſtanding alſo, yea it looſeth the belly, but it is not 
ood for ſuch as abounde with cholerieke humours, for that it prouo- 
eth thirſt and windines: true it is that it is good for ſuch as are much 
troubled with the cough, bieauſe it raiſeth vp flegme the more eaſily 
in all ſuch, except they be ſubiect to thirſt and drines. 


Sweete white wine is of a thinner ſubſtance, then ſweete red Sweet white 


wine. It helpeth = more then any other, ſo that it bee not wine. 
too groſſe and thicke: for it concocteth rawe flegme in the breſt, it 
ſmoorheth and maketh plaine the roughaes of the inward parts, and 

in that reſpect is profitable for rhe lungs, reines, or bladder being rug- 
ged or rough: but in the meane time it hurteth the liver, bicauſe that 
as I haue he ere while ſaide it ſwelleth and puffeth ĩt vp, and cauſeth 
obſtructions therein. It cauſeth thirſt like iſe in hot and dry natures, 
becauſe it maketh obſtructions, and is eaſily turned into cholericke 
matter, as 3 which are ſweete, Notwithſtanding, it 
procureth drunkennes leſſe then any other, in as much as it eth 
the head butalittle. Dioſcorides hath ſpoken very rightly thereof, 
faying,that ſuch ſyeere wine is of thicke ſubſtance, that it paſſeth not 
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eaſily through the body, and that therefore it nouriſheth more 
then that which is of thinne conſiſtence and ſubſtance. Hee ſaith fur- 
ther, tliat it ſwelleth vp the ſtomacke, and like the licour of grapes be- 
fore it hayewrought, —„—- the belly. — 
parts. And this muſt be vnderſtood of ſweet wine, which is not come 


yet to his full ripenes: and nor gf that whichischinne, ele are, ripe, 


and alreadie throughly concocted. Which kind of ſweet white wines 
are ſent hither in great aboundance from the countrie of Anion, and 
they hold their ſweetenes two or three yeeres. | 
Such ſwweete white wines are not ſo hurtfull as choſe which are not 
ripe, or which are thicke : they provoke vrine ſufficiently, looſen the 
belly, and moiſten. Wherefore you muſt diligently and wiſely di- 
ſcerne and diſtinguiſi the ſiyeete wine which is crude and vnconcoc- 
ted, from that 5 ich is alreadie ripe and fit for to be vſed. 
All ſeete white wines doe nouriſh aboundantly, but yet more or 
leſſe, according to the proportion of their thicknes & groſſe nes, and 
for this cauſe ſuch as haue need of reſtoratiues mult vic ſweete wines, 
eſpecially if their reines,liuer, and ſpleene ſtande ſound and free from 
infirmitie, For when the principall parts bee obſtructed, and the 
veins full of groſſe blood, then wine that is of a ſubtile ſubſtãce is moſt 
needefull and profitable : when the veines are repleate with cold and 
groſſe bloud, then ſharpe, ſtrong, aud mightie wines are more conue- 
nient: If the veines be full of hor and thicke bloude, the wine that is 
ſharpe and olde is not good, but rather a elaret or white wine that is 


. watrie, yea, and ſomewhat greeniſh if the ſtomacke will beare it, 


tlie ſoile of the countrie permit it. pris ah 

Galen affitmeth that no white wine heatethgreatly, and that ſuch 
as heateth much cannot be ſweet. And yet notwithſtanding there are 
brought vnto vs out of hot countries many white wines that are 
very hot. Aud we haue likewiſe ſweete wines partly growing in our 
owne countrie of France, as at Longiumeau, and J ennerrois, called 
white beaten wines: partly brought — the countrey of Anion, ex- 
cellent good, and very hot, u hich in taſte reſemble the ſauour and 
reliſh of a Hyppoeras made bf white wine, and will holde and conti- 
nue ſound and perfect good, three, ſowre, yea ſixe yeeres, In Greece 
the ir white wines are not found to be very pleaſant & ſweet, as in this 
our countrie there are not to be founde any red wines very pleaſant, 
except vpon their new-pteſling out. Notwithſtanding the countrey 
of Bordelous doth furniſh vs with ſufficient quantitie of red wines, that 
are very ſweete, but they are all of them of a thicke ſubſtance, any} 

their iuice or licour breedeth very many obſtructions. | 
\ Harſh and courſe wines do procure vrine more then the ſweete, 
bur leſſe then ſuch as are of a middle kinde betwixt both, and yer 
againe,thole which are tart and/ſowre, doe alſo ptauoke vrine moon 
| weakely 
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weakely then thoſe which are of a middle temper, The rough and 
courſe ine doth corroborate the ſtomacke and principall parts by: 
his aſtringent facultie, prouide d that the ſtomacke be furniſhed with 
ſufficient ſtrength and force of heate, for otherwiſe in acolde and 
weake ſtomac ke it prooueth for the moſt part to he hardly concocted 
and digeſted, Of all other wines it leaſt hurteth the head, but there 
withall it prooueth to be the ſloweſt in diſtributing it ſelfe abroad into 
the veines and ſubſtance of the bodie: for which reaſons it falleth 
out to bee ynfitto bee viedinſwounings, ſodaine faintings, and all 
other feeblenes, looſenes, and e de of the ſtrength, as alſo 
where there are any notorious obſtructions in the principall partes. 
But 8 more is, it bindeth the belly, or elſe looſeth it not ſuffſi- 
ciently. 


We haue ſpoken ofgreeniſh white wines, whereunto the reddiſh Greene wines, 


greene wine hath like qualities, eſpeciallie if it bee of a thinne ſub- 
ſtance and watrie, and yet more if it be thinne, watrie, and pale. 
Generally the greene or raſpe wine, in as much as it containeth 
more water then wine, nouriſneth the body but a little, is of hard di- 
geſtion, & ſo it mooueth windines and wringings in the belly, bicauſe 
it is of a colde temperature. Hence it commeth that old folkes, colde 
and moiſt natures, and ſuch as haue weake ſtomackes receiue da- 
mage by it: and next vnto theſe, ſuch women as haue not their termes 
aright, and are ſubiett to pale and ſwarth colours. Notwithſtanding' it 
afleth away ſpeedily by vrine, bicauſe it is thinne and annoieth not 
the head: and for this reaſon it is very proſirable for all hot and moiſt 
natures, as for yoong folkes, which haue a boiling and burning bloode 
in them, iftheir ſtomacke be in good ſtare, eſpecially in ſommer time: 
for which reſpect. being delated with a ſu cient quantitie of water, it 
will ſerue very fitly, (in like manner as the wine called of the Greekes 
Oligephoram ) in all ſuch agues as wherein wine may be permitted, 
ſaue onely that it is ſomewhat hard of digeſtion, and cauſeth many ob- 
ſtructions. Such greene wines, as togither with their greenenes 
are aſtringent or ſowre, are without compariſon more hurtfull then 
any other every way, and in all reſpeCs,bicauſe they hardly — en, and 
concoR,ingender obſtructions, and paſſe very (lowly either by vrine 
or ſtoole. Notwithſtanding, they become ripe in time, if they be let 
alone in ſelllars till the rawe and crude parts thereof be overcome by 
their owne proper and naturall he ate. But it ſhall not ſeeme to 
exceed the boundes of reaſon, if we diſcourſe ſome hat more freely 
ofthe verdure of our wines, to the end we may be able to diſcerne and 
finde out that which is in wines by way of purchaſe, from that which is 
naturally in them. Galen writeth that the aſtringent qualitie in wines 
is ſeparated and oy mae part from their verdure, as their good- 
nes is from their badnes: beſides, it is very likely, that in hot and drie 
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countries, there are not any greene wines 
this our countrie 3 _ 
out from grapes that are not yet ripe: pecially in cold and moiſt 
yeeres, — which are ne and watrie: view more thicke 
aſtringent, or elſe rough and 
bee neuet ſo little tainted 
they become ſowre, and altogither vnmeete 
to be drunke. But ſuch as being preſſed out from grapes, ſcarce halfe 
ripe, differ not much from the greenenes or ſharpenes of common 
veriuice, if they be not concocted by little and little through a ſtrong 
and forcible beate, contained in their crude and rawe matter, and ſo 
in the ende become ripe, their greenenes being by little and little di- 
miniſhed: and ſuch are not paſling of a yeeres continuance, ſer- 
uing rather for the rude and homely people, then for daintie and de- 
perſonages. For certaine all greenenes in wine is a fault in thoſe 
wines wherein it is: but yet that is the woorſt of al the reſt which hap- 
neth vnto wines ſometimes good and commendable, either by being 
beene ill kept, or otherwiſe by ſome 
and hurtfull without compariſon is 
in our French wines, which by the weakenes of 
the heate ofthe ſunne, comming ſhort of their ſuffieient concoction, 
nall and growth,as they which are 
8 reaſon of the greene and vnripe grapes, from hence they 
are preſſed. For ſuch greenenes as hapneth vnto wines once good 
and commendable, is hurtfull vnto all men, and cannot be redreſſed, 
thereby making ſuch wines vnfic to bee imploied about any other vſe 
then either for medicine or ſauces: whereas that which is borne and 


cee Ir 
rſh ; ſtrong and mightie wines if 
with greenes, preſently 


kept too long, or elſe by hau 
ot —— ou 
that which hapnet! 


ene from their firſt originall 


growing naturally, but in 
greeniſh wines pre ſſed 


auppreſled and 
ecommeth onely hurtfull to colde and m 


ingrafted into ſuch greene wines, it it be not 
by naturall heate, b 
ſtitueions and old folkes: but not vnto ſtrong, luſtie, and hot natures, 
neither vnto them which are accuſtomed to trauaile, and to auoide 
idlenes You ſhall find many harſh, rough, and ſower wines, which are 
alſo greene: and in like manner you ſhall finde ſome that are greene 
and yet not rough and courſe, Such as are rough and greene, through 
their vehement aſtringencie, do cloſe, ſhut vp, 
toong, and other partes of the mouth: whereas ſuch as are ſimpl 
greene, doe not the like, but coole them onely, The rough and har 
wines in as much as they are raw and crude, and cannot be concocted 
and digeſted of their naturall heate that is but weake: yet they 
and binde the ſtomacke, and by ſuch occaſion, ſtay the fluxe of the 
bellie. Wines that are ſimply greene, doe not the like, if they be not 
harſh, rough and aſtringent withall ; and they doe rather annoy the 
ſtomacke, and all the membranous and neruous partes, by realon of 
their cooling propertie and qualitie, which being ſeituate in a thinne 


and dul the throat, 
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and ſubtile matter,andrherefore apt to pearſe deepely intothe parts, 
and by the ir qualities prouoking and diſquieting the ſubſtance of the 


{aid parts, doth corrupt and diſſolue tlie laudable temperature, force, 
and ſinewie parts. Whereupon it enſueth that ſuch greene wines doe 
A 9nd oy cauſe crudities,wringings,and the fluxe of the bellic, 
manifold. Etionsof the liuer & ſpleene, beſides the diſeaſe called 
the Hypochondriake melancholie. Galen denieth that wines which are 
hard 1 doe heate at all, and that the ſower, rough and harſh 
reliſſi doth actually conſiſt in a meane matter, participating both of 
the waterie and eartbie elements: but that the hard, greene and ſower 
reliſh: doth conſiſt in an earthie & dry ſubſtance, which doth not ma- 
nifeſtly participate of the water or any moiſture, Wherby it way ma- 
nieſtly appeere, that neither the one nor the other reliſh hath a 
beat raling in it, but colde, and that in the tart, barſh.and rough reliſſ 
accompanted with moiſture, but in the ſower with drines. But for as 
much as wines are ſeldom cõſiſting of one onely ſimple & pure reliſh, 
& that al wines (of what taſte or reliſh ſoeuet they be) are in tempera- 
ture hot and drie, you mult vnde rſtand that ſower and harſh wines are 
accounted cold, or elle not hot, not ſimply but by compariſon, be cauſe 
in deede, they beate leſſe then other wines, and that not quickly and 
fo ſoone as they be drunke, but in the end and after ſome continuance 
of time: for otherwiſe the opinion of Galen were not to be receiued, 
ſeeing that we obſerue and ſee euery day, that all ſortes of wines of 
what taſte or reliſh ſoeuer they be, be they hard or harſh, doe heate 
manifeſtly and make men drunke ſooner or later, if they be recemed 
into a hot and ſtrong ſtomacke, for their heate as a thing buried in 
erude and raw matter, although it be a long time firſt and with great 

difficultie, breaketh foorth at che laſt, manifeſting it ſelfe in the end, 
and bringing foorth the fruits of his maturitie: and this we may finde 
in our French wines, which nouriſn, maintaine, recreate, yea and make 
drunke the husbandmen, vine dreſſers and other nes, poore 
handicrafts v ſing to drinke the ſame, But let this ſuffice which hath 
beene ſaid of the naturall taſte and reliſh- of wines: and now let vs 
ſearch out the cauſes of the ſowernes or tartnes, incident to good and 


commendable wines. Some thinke that wines grow ſower through The cauſe of 
heate, becauſe that daintie, weake and feeble wines are changed and ſowrenesin 
turne ſower in the ſpring time and ſommer, and in winter retaine their * 


naturall qualities intire and ſound. This opinion is confirmed becauſe 
that weake wines being ſtirred and tumbled in forcible ſort, or carried 
far, or laid in eellars that are open vpon the ſouth or eaſterne quarter 
doe quickly become ſower. And contrarily ſuch as are not toſſed to and 
fro, or remooued, but kept in cellars lying vpon the north, doe not 
ſower at all: as if it were by the cold that their vertues and good qua- 
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lities were preſerued: and by the heate, that they were changed and 
corrupted. So as the like in all points dotli befall wines which are 
weake and wateriſh, to chat which happcneth vnto a burning candle 
and to ſmall and weake ſparks of fire, which if you lay open in the hot 
ſunne, or before any great and vehement flame, you ſhall ſee them 
languith , yen waxe darke, and — to fade away and goo 
out. It is then through heate, that all the weakeſt wines turne ſower, 
and that by hauing their weake heate ſpent and ouercome, by an out- 
ward and accidentall heate whichis more ſtrong, cauſing the ſame to 
fade and for the moſt part vaniſh quite away. For a weak nature can- 
not indure, either any ſtrong heate or vehement motion: but fain- 
ting vader them, it becommeth waſted and ſpent, and in fine periſh- 
eth. Butcontrariwiſe wines which haue their heate ſtrong, and conſiſt 
of ſuch matter as is not eaſie or apt to be waſted and ſpent, being re- 
moued, rolled, tranſported, or elſe laid open to the ſouth ſunne, or a 
in any hot place, doe not onely not ſower quiclcly and in aſhore time, 
but rather become a great deale the more ripe, and are wade more 
readie and better to be drunke. For that which befalleth through long 
continuance of time to ſtreng, mightie, and noble wines, which are 
ſhue vp and laide in colde caues vnder the earth, by the means, power, 
vertue and e fficacie of their one and naturaltheate, which concoc- 
teth, digeſteth and ripeneth by little and little their crude and rawe 
matter: the ſame is effected and oy in a ſhort time in wines 
which are heated by arte, that is to ſay, by ſtirring and row ling; and 
by the heate of the ſunne or of ſome fine ſubtill fire, which doth con- 
cotand digeſt the moſt crude andrawe matter that they can bee 
founde to haue. For as the induring of the heate of the ſunne, and 
the vndergoing of vehement exerciſes maketh ſtronger and more 
able the bodies of men that are hot and luſtie, but onthe contrarie 
doe ouerthrowe, weaken, diſſolue and coole weake bodies: euenſo 
hot wines areſocner ripe, concocted and digeſted, by heate or moo- 
uing either ofthe ſunne, or of lome hot fire made neer vnto them: but 
thoſe which are more weake and watrie, if you heat them ouermuch, 
doe take great dammage and harme, and are weakened more by 
the working of ſuch vehement heat, either of the ſunne, ſtirring, or fire 
which corrupteth and ſpendeth at once & in a moment, ſome part& 
portion of their weake and feeble heat, which afterward in like man- 
ner by little & little will be ouercome and waſted, and therupon ſuch 
wines weakned and made vnſauorie. It is the meane and middle heat 
therefore that all things receiue profit by: ſeeing the unmoderate and 
extteame is no leſſe harmefull then colde. Wherefore after that the 


* weake heate of wine ſhal for the moſt part become waſted and ſpent, | 


by the outwarde heate of the aire compathing it round about, it gro- 


weth ſowre, and ſo like: wiſe it is woont to fall out, by che * 
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of ſtrong and pearcing colde breaking the hartofthe weake heate in 
— 3 — / For when the ſaide heate is 
quite ouercome and baniſhed, ſo as that the wine looſeth his fragrant 
odour and t ſent of wine, it is not ſaide to fowre,and therefore 
of decaied and ſpent wine, which the Latines call V uppa. Furthermore, 
whereas amongſt watrie, weake, and feeble wines, there are ſome 
rawe and greeniſn ones, whichwee haue declared alreadie to be eni- 
mies vnto colde and moiſt natures: and other which are neither raw 
nor greeniſh but delicate ones and throughly ripe, but therewithall of 

a thinne and ſubtile ſubſtance, and which for their eaſines to be con- 
cocted and ſpeedines in being diſtributed become very good and 
profitable both for ſounde and ſieke, and are called of gh Greekes 
Oligophora,, bicauſe they will not admit the mingling of any great 
quantitie of water with them: the ſitſt may without any iniury offe- 
red vnto their ſtrength abide to be ſtirred and catried to and fro, eſpe· 
cally if wich this naturall greenenes, there be ioined ſome harſhnes & 
roughnes. But the ſecond cannot indure to bee remooued or carried 
to and fro: the reaſon is, the heate of the firſt is hid and lieth in a crude 
and rawe matter, whereof it ſtandeth it ypon as much as lieth in it, to 
acquite and rid it ſelfe, a readie helpe whereunto is the moouing and 
ſtirring of the ſame, bicauſe heereby it is inabled the ſooner to ſhewe 
foorth it ſelfe,and to manifeſt his force in more powerfull and cheere- 
full manner then before, bicauſe the crude and rawe matter wherein 
it lay, as it were couered and hid, is become refined and concocted 
in proceſſe of time. Contrariwiſe, the weake heate ofthe ſecond fort, 
which conſiſteth in a thinne matter or ſubſtance, and that alreadie 
concocted, is ſpent and ouerthrowne with the leaſt motion and heat, 
and therefore doth very eaſily euaporate and breath out all his force 
and ſtrength. It ſeemeth that the opinion of Galen and other ancient 
writers, affirming that no greene wine doth heate, muſt be vnder- 
ſtoode of this ſeconde fort of wine called of the Græcians Oligephora, 
for that it is poſſible that the olde writers neuer knewe, neither euer 
heard tell that any greeniſh wines were naturally growing in places 
and conntries that are hot and ſcorching, Certainly there is great dif- 


That there is 


ference betwixt that tartnes or ſowrenes which is an accidentall vice vente betwixe 
or fault in wines, & that greenenes or ſharpnes which is a natural taſt ſowrenes and 


and reliſh in them, preſſed out either from grapes naturally greene, Se i» 
* Wines. 


or elſe from grapes which haue not as yet growne to their ful maturi- 
tie and ripenes. For the tartnes of wines beſides the eee rea | 
and acrimonie therein, being ſuch as is in yineger, whereby it diſqui- 

eteth and offendeth the ſtomacke, membranes, and all the ſinewes, is 
likewiſe of that nature, as that it cannot by any skill or cunning bee 
ſubdued and corrected in ſuch manner as that the wine once tainted 
Eee 4 therewith, 


therewit | ith, can at any time 


headach anddrunkennes , Whereas our barſh and rough 
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in wines as bred in them, belidesrhiar it is alwaies free from tlie fore- 
ſaide ſharpenes and acrimonie, is founde not to continue anie long 
time, in as much as the rawe and colde matter, herein the heate of 
e wine conſiſteth, is concocted by little and little, and thereup- 
on this heate( thus as it were buried in this crude matter) doth by lit- 
tle and little groe ſtrong, and ſhewerhfoorth his force more effectu- 
ally, ſo that t eee, is 5099 49 diminiſhed & wrought 
out, and the wine made a conuenient and profitable drinke for the vſe 
of men: yea, and that alſo euen where thisgreenenes through the 
wealcenes and imbecillitie of heate cannot any white be wrought out 
and taken away, for ſd wee finde it, ſee ing that greene wines are not 
refrained, but ordinarily drankeandvſed, 
Dioſcoridos was of iudgement, that ſovre and rough wines eauſed 
wines, the 
rougher they are, doe offende annoie the head ſo much the leſſe. And 
for a certaintie, all manner of drinke by how much it is the more odo- 
riferous, and of a thinne and ſubtile ſubſtance, ſo much the more it 
diſquieteth and diſturbeth the braine with his vapours, and mini- 
ſtreth larger matter for the nouriſnment of rheumes and diſtillations. 
Notwithſtanding, iffowre and rough wines do happen once to cauſe 
drankennes, then ſuch drunkennes falleth out to bee of the woorſt 
ſort, & moſt rebellious and hard to be ouercome. So then all our ſowv- 
riſh,harſh,and rough wines, ſuch as are thoſe of Burgundie as they are 
nothing fo odoriferous, ſo neither doe they cauſe any whit like ſo ma- 
nie exhalations and vapours, and therefore alſo do they leſſe offende 
the heade, and procure drunkennes then any others: And ſo as that 
Galen hath therefore teſtified of them, that they ought to be well ac- 
counted of and eſteemed profitable and fit to be vſed of ſuch as haue 
the goute, as allo of all others which are ſubiedt to the diſtillations of 
the braine. ö : 
Such wines are called mungrell or baſtard wines, (which betwixt 


What wines F : 
are to be called the ſweete and e ones) haue neither manifeſt ſyeetenes, nor 
bafards, manifeſt aſtriction, but indeede participate and conteine in them 
both the qualities. | 
Of the conſiſteuce of wine, 
The confiftece As concerning the conſiſtence of wine, ſome is of a thinne, ſub- 
F, tile, and cleere ſubſtance, and otherſome of a thicke and groſſe: and 


ſome of a meane and middle <onfiſtence betwixt both, Of thoſe 
which are ofa thinne and ſubtile ſubſtance, ſome are weake and wate- 
riſh (which the Grzcians call 3ary6;0g7 z chat is to ſay, not —_— 
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the mixture of any quantitie of water, of which wee will ſpeake more 
awplie heereafter, being (as it were) like ynto water in thinnesand 
colour, and hauing little or no ſent in them, neither yet any manifeſt 
heate. They nouriſh but a very little, for there is but a very little of 
theirſubſtance turned into bloud. But they cauſe great ſtore of vtine, 
and agree better then any other wines, with all ſorts of natures if we 
may beleeue Galen. There are other weake, watriſh, and greeniſh 
wines, verie ordinarie in this countrie, which are hurtfull vnto olde 
men and all other colde conſtitutions, as having in them verie ſinall 
ſtore of heate: and yet ſometime profitable vnto hot conſtitutions, 
as in ſommer, according to our former aduertiſement. There are 
others that are very good, but hot and ſtrong, of an eaſie concoction, 
and ſpeedilie diſtributed , but nothing leſſe vaporous then white 
2 they trouble the braine, and wake men drunken, 
and ſo prooue hurtfull to ſuch as are rheumatike and ſubiect to diſtil- 
lations: Such wines are brought hither out of Gaſcoignie, verie well 
leaſing pripces,and men of great eſtate, all of them being of a yel- 
= colour, either deeper or lighter, The wines of A, as they are in- 
feriour to them, of Gaſes nie in ſtrength: ſo they are better, and with- 
out compariſon more wholeſome, $24 
The grofle and thicke wines, ſome of them are ſimplie ſuch, and 
conſiſt in a mediocritie, and otherſome are very groſſe and thicke, 
We have heeretofore declared that groſſe wines ate of a more hard 
eoncoction, and {low digeſtion then other wines are; but being once 


concocted and digeſted, they yeeld a more firme and ſolide nouriſh- 
ment vnto the bodie. And of them more then the reſt, ſuch as are very 
rofle and thicke, which for certaine are hardeſt to be concocted and 
igeſted of all others. Theſe ſorts of wine, for that they ingender ma- 
nie rebellious and obſtinate obſtructions, are not ſit to be vſed but of 
dreſſers of wy A and ſuch other asleadea tpileſome life, as wee 


haue declared before. Such wines as are indifferent thinne, and indif- 
ferent thicke, are ef for manie purpoſes, and the rather in that 
my charge not the head as the ſtrong wines doe, and thoſe which are 
of ſubtile ſubſtance : neither yet ingender obſtructions, as thoſe whicly 
are thicke and groſſe doe, The wine called of the Græcians Ohgopho- 
rum, is the holeſomeſt ef all others. 

Wine ſmelleth wel, or elſe nothing at al: the odoriferous wines are The ſauoure vr 
verie apt and commodions for the begetting of good humours, and ſmel wine. 
to recreate and fetch againe the powers of the body, but they af- 
ſaile and charge tlie head, eſpecially if it be of a ſubtile ſubſtance, and 
of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, or of a deepe yellow: they are alſo 
more hot then the other ſortes of wines, For that which is ſueh dotly 
helpe very much for tlie making of concoction eaſie, and for the be- 
getting of ſine and ſubtill blood, but it filleth the head full of * 
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and heate, and greatly offendeth the ſinewes and vnderſtanding, 
Whereupon it prooueth very apt to cauſe headache, anda world of 
rheume, The wine that hath ſmall or no ſinell, no not any more then 
water, is called watriſh, Such vtter depriuation and want of ſinell in 
wine, is a mightie note, and molt certaine marke that the ſame is but 
aweake and cold wine: as the ſtrong and mightie ſinell of the ſame, 
is a "oy notable ſigne of his force and ſtrength. Such wine as is nei- 
ther of an ill ſinell, neither yet re e hath a certaine ſting- 
ing and vnpleaſant ſent, which it hath gotten either of the ſoile, or of 
the veſſell,or by ſome other occaſion : is not good for any bodie. For 
as nothing (as Columolla teſtifieth) draw eth to it ſtrange and vnnatu- 
rall ſents more ſpeedily then wine: in like ſort nothing impartethi or 
communicateth his hurtfull qualities ſooner to the heart and noble 
parts then wine when it is drunkce. 
— ,, , Amon ſt wines ſome are generous and noble wines, and therefore 
wats: (aid to be full of wine, contrarie to thoſe which are watriſh, and ad- 
mitting the mixture of much water: theſe heate much, hurt the (i- : 
newes,make a ful braine,ſtirre vp frenſies, mightily increaſe the heate 
of agues, and to be breefe, they are not delaied with a pou quantitie 
of water, and doe good but to a few. There are other which are weake 
weaks wins and for this cauſe called Olgepbora and waterie: theſe wines are of two 
"37: e greeniſh which haue a ſenſible cooling facultie, fitting cho- 
lericke ſtomackes and hot countries, if ſo be that a ſtrong ſtomacke 
can beare them, and of theſe we haue ſpoken before: others which 
are watrie and of a thin ſubſtance, not retaining any ſmell, but agree- 
ing wich all natures, be the ſtomacke neuer ſo weake, and eſpecially 
withthoſe which are often tormented with the megrim or long conti- 
nued headach : they comfort contoction, prouoke vrine and ſweate, 
and offend the head nothing at all: more harmeleſſe then any other 
© ſort of wine, they may be permitted to ſuch as are ſicke of agues, for 
that they cannot be ſaid to be of any manifeſt qualitie, as other wines 
may. For they are neither ſower,nor wager yet ſiveete or 
N vw yeelding any kinde of ſmell. Ofrheſe kindes of wine,ſome 
(as Galen ſaith) grow in cuery countrie and coaſt, but much more in 
this of France then in any other, u ee, art whereof doe parti- | 
cipate a certaine greenenes, eſpecially when the yeeres fall out colde 
and moiſt, Such wines are called of the Grecians Oxyzzpogg, They are 
not any way . or hurtfull to the head, but very profitable, be- 
cauſe (as Galen faith) they afſwage and take away headach, riſing of 
the cruditic of the ſtomacke: that is to ſay, when the ſtomacke being 
weakened, and as it were relaxed by the cating of ſome hurtfull vit- 
tailes, or by the drinking of ſome ſychlike water, is made the recep- 
tacle of ſome offending humour, flowing thither from the whole bo- 


die. Which offenſiue humour ſo contained in the ſtomacke hocoms 1 
| meth 
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meth corrupt, and from that corruption ſendeth vp burnt and aduſt 
fumes vnto the braine, which cauſe like paine in the head, to that 
lich commeth of faſting: and from theſe annoyances the head is 
delivered by the vſe of this wine, which by and by tempereth theſe 
purified fumes, eſpecially if the wine haue any aſtringencie in it, 
hereby the ſtomacke may be fortified and ſtrengthened, For ſueli 
wines doe by and by driue downeward that which is hurtfull in the 
ſtomacke, carrying it along with it ſelfe and caſting it forth: and ther- 
fore very auailable for ſuch as liue a loitering and fitting life, and ap- 
plie themſelues wholy vnto the reading a of good authors. 


T he differences of wines, according to the properties 
of the countries. 


It remaineth now that we briefly diſcourſe ofthe wines which wv 
vſe in Pars, and thoſe ſuch as are either growne there, or brought thi- 
ther out of other countries and regions. The French wines offer them- 
ſelues in the firſt ranke, which growing in the groundes and borders 
neere about Paru, and the whole Ile of France, and other places ad- 
ioyning there unto, are amongſt all others, and above all others beſt. 
agreeing with ſtudents, citizens of rownes: and to be briefe with all 
ſuch as liue a quiet, idle, and reſtfull life, eſpecially thoſe which are 
made in well ſeaſoned yeeres, or ſuch as ſhewe foorth their ſeuerall 
qualities euerie one in his proper and due ſeaſon. For ſuch wines doe 
not heate, burne, and dry the inward parts of the bodie, as the wines 
doe which are brought vs from Gaſcoignie, Spaine, and other countries 
more hot, which by reaſon of exceſſive heate and too great drines, 
doe burne the liuer and ſpleene in ſuch as drinke them, Such wines 
do not make a replete, heauie, or offeaded head with multitude of va- 
pours as other wines of Or/cance doe, In like manner ſuch wines doe 
not load the bodie with ſuperfluouſhes of ſerous excrements as doe 
the erude and greeniſh wines, which grow in theſe groundes in cold 
and moiſt yeeres, or which are brought vs hither from other cold re- 
gions and countries. Such wines likewiſe ingender no obſtructions, 
neither doe they gather anie quantitie of melancholicke humour, as 
doe the thick and red wines, which are ſent vs by ſea from Burdeaur. 
Theſe wines when they be through ripe, they are ofa verie pleaſant 
taſt, eſpeciallie ſuch as are yellow, elaret and white, which are of a hot 
and drie temperature as other wines, but not aboue the firſt degree or 
the beginning of the ſecond: on the contrarie the wines of Spaine, 
Gaſcoigue, and others ſuch likrare hot and drie in the end of the third 
degree. Wherefore theſe our French and natiue wines ought to be 
ee before all ſtrange and forraine ones, ſeeing they burne and 
eat the bowels and inward parts ouermuch, and that aſwell for the 
vic of ſuch as are in health, as ofthoſe that be ing ſicke are yet * 
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ted their wine. Amongft theſe our French wines ſome are white, 
otherſome are ofa deepe yellowe commonlie called: clarers or red- 
diſhwiaes, which are the moſt wholeſome of all, ſo that they be not 
accompanied with any ſowernes and harſhnes, for rough and harſh 
wines, and others which are greene, if they become not ripe and mel- 
low in time, by the 82 of cheir cruditie and greenenes, they 
ſtand for things not fit to be vſed of any but rude and ruſticalfellowes, 
which liue by toiling their bodies with great labour and trauell. The 
reſt are all red more or leſſe. But of all other French wines, there is 
very ſmall ſtore of fad and light red coloured ones. 7 
White claret wines being e and thorough ripe or 
mellow, in as much as they are of a ſubtile ſubſtance are eaſily conco- 
Qed, digeſted and diſtributed, they prouoke vrine, nouriſh the bodie 
but a little, but they reioice the ſpirit, and are for the ſame cauſe taken, 
ed after and deſired of all. Some of them are readie to be drunke 
the ſecond or third moneth : otherſome not before the ſeuenth or 
eight moneth. All of them begin to fade and looſe their goodnes in 
the beginning of the ſecond yeere. The red, although they be bright 
and cleere, are not of ſo ſubtile a ſubſtance as the former, and — 
hey nouriſh more, and are more fit for ſuch as liue hardly, then for 
ſuch as liue delicately and nicely: and what although they cannot be 
ſo eaſily concocted and digeſted, nor ſo ſpeedily diſtributed, neither 
yet cauſe ſuch abundance of vrine, as thoſe which are yellow, elaret or 
white: yet trauell, often exerciſes and labour doth ouereome all theſe 
inconueniences, yea and whatſoeuer greater that ſuch red wines may 
ingender and breede. Amongſt them, thoſe which participate and 
haue any ſowernes or aſtriction, become not mellow before the ſom- 
mer heate,whercupon it followeth, that the ſecond yeere, their crude 
and raw parts being concocted and digeſted, they grow-e to be more 
excellent then they were in the firſt. Sts 
The deepe red and vermillion coloured are for the moſt part 
harſh and rough, and ſo the moſt vnpleaſant and ynwholeſome of all 
other: for that they are woonttobe ill concocted and digeſted, and 
flowly diſtributed, as alſo to ingender many obſtructions, and beget a 
groſſe and melancholike blood. And for theſe cauſes are not conueni- 
ent but for ſuch as labour and leade a very toileſome life, in whoſe bo- 
dies they being once concocted and digeſted, doe nouriſn very much, 
and make them more ſtrong and luſtie to goe about and finiſh their 
worke, and there withall corroborate their ſtomac k. 
Of white French wines, thoſe are moſt accounted of, which are 
cleereand bright as rocke water, of a ſubtile ſubſtance, neither ſweete 
nor greene; ſuch doe nouriſh the bodie a great deale leſſe then the 
yellow and claret wies, but in recompence thereof they are more 
eaſily concoRted, digeſted, diſtributed and carried more ſpeedily and 


i readily 
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through all Dee er are accompanied 

org 6 eo Teton 
a therefore are to be accounted greater enimies vnto goutie 


ſuch as haue weake braines, and are ſubiect to rhdumes d. 
eaſes Frhe iointe, and ſuch like wiſe as laue weake.ivints) then the 
red which are not yet come to their liuely hood and ma „ which 
ſtrengthen & corroborate the mouth ofthe ſtomack by reaſon of ſome 
caſte : encie de te appro as in the tene become 

1 atfweete, 1 be time, in grow io con- 
coctedand ripe, that hauing leferbeieſwecrenes;chey keen 
mightie and moſt excellent wines a e Beat” 107 0 Mils; 

Greene wines whether they be white acres „(ſuch as wre — 
times ſee in theſe countries, eſpecially in cold and woilt yeeres) if they 
containe any ſtrong heate as it were buried in their crude and tawe 
parts, ifthey be kept an y time, are woont to concoct thendelues, and 
attaine to ſuch a e ripenes, as tliat they are found good, well 
contenting the taſte and pleaſant vpon the toong; ſuel as thoſe are 
which are not ſunply greene, but together with their greenenes doe 
taſte ſomew hat rough and ſower: the other become ſpent, faded, and 
decaied in the beginning of ſommer, by reaſon 8 and 
wafte of their weake and et e 2 
ſuch wines as are greeniſſi and dente er, mc baving 
„ abe dete 
I by the ae e. heir feeble h uſt — 
wa eſpe t e heate cauſe 
qui — 5 Aire e heate: but thoſe which are greene, 
rongh and harſh, hauing a ſtrong heate couched, and lying ene 
and thicke matter, ma may be kept very ſecurely vnto autumne or har- 
ueſt time, Such as are — and Gmply greene, are good and fir for 
ſeruants drinke, and other ſuch folke as liue hardly and i bn cat la- 
bour, as alſo for all ſuch as feele a fire and extreme liver, 
and other inward parts: for ſuch wines in idle and —— 
alſo all ſuch as are of a colde temperature, or are growne into old age, 
do not onely not become well concocted and digeſted: bur withall 
ingender a maſſe of many crudities, and much flaruouſnes, become 
low y diſtributed, procure many obſtructions, cffende the ſtomacke, 
entrailes, and matrix: er er ing they ſometimes appeaſe the 
pn of 00 raines, and 3 ges for the weake heade. 
And thus much in and ſumma of the nature, temperature, 
qualities, and — French 2 For the diuerſitie which is 
ound in them by reaſon of ſeuerall ſoiles, townes, villages, and great 
or ſmall boroughs, where they grow,doth in ſncb ſort alrer and change 
yeerely through the variablenes ofthe conſtitutions of the yeeres, as 
that it woulde bee harde, yea impoſſible to lay them doune in a cer- 
taine 
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taine and aſſured deſcription. e excellent of 


and ouer all tlie reſt, are the French wines of Conſpe, ap oinced, and 
taken for the kings vſe. Then thoſe of Scure, bi * 


being re — le, ſtrong, andi ſt 
ra ferns _ ag and inightie wines, mo proper and 


3 caſt doune, and in whome nature is (as it 
aber * thereby into manie faintings and ſwounes, 

len bee exceſſiue and inſatiable vſe of 
= gh any other notable and immoderate cuacuation. 
T . & and <Montmarte, and all other wines 
which a bare or ſandy groundes about Par, are the more 
he l. For all theſe wines in as much as they are of a thinne and 
lubtile ſubſtance, without all greene or manifeſt harſlvraſte, ( eſpeci- 
ally iu hot and well tempere. 1 eetes) keeping their proper and na- 
tur all tem are dye concocted and d cel, Focedilic and 
* ribured _ 
op not duch peſter the head, and that bicauſe t y are not verie 
Tet — — A 
which are ſent vs from Sunn Auers 
To n, e on lie, are generally all ofthem red: manie of 
them, yeat eſt part ofrhem are in their ficſt monethes aſtrin- 
gent and ſomewhat Nr doug and thereby do make more ſolide, binde, 
comfort and corroborate alankeand loofe ſtomacke, and ſo they no- 
thing annoy the braine by any great ſtore of vapours or fumes carried 
ä which reaſon they prooue the moſt wholeſome and 
conuenient of all other for ſuch as haue the goute, and are ſubie& to 
baue the diſtillations of the head falling the inferiour parts. 
Notwithſtanding if you drinke them bee they: be come to their ful 
and perfect ripenes, you ſhall well perce iue e. e the har- 
der to bo digeſted, and to be more ſlou ly diſtributed then the French 
claret wines are. 

Wherefore L would aduiſe men, not to vſe them in the be ning 
of the yeere, but rather in the latter ende, if ſo bee they bee ſubiect to 
the obſtructions ofthe liuer, ſpleene, and Ms ſenterium, or ſuch as liue 
idlie, or yet ſuch as are delicately giuen, and haue but little naturall 
heate within them, as forſoothſbeing the time wherein they abounde 
with moſt harſhnes and aſtriagencie: which yet may euen then bee 
very well vſed of them which are accuſtomed to trauaile and haue a 
ſtrong and good ſtomacke. Likewiſe if youler them ripen and looſe 
by little and little their aſtringencie and —— ſhall find them 
as good and pleaſant as the French wines: This is the cauſe why good 


houſholders do lay them in cellars, and reſerue them dilige wy tothe 
end ofthe firſt yeere, or to the beginning of the ſecond to ſende them 


The wines of Bur 


into forreine countries by ſea: which being ſo tranſported prooue bet- 


ter and more 9 then they did in France, orwhiles they 625 
couche 


the veines: and which et hotwithſtan. 


„ 
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couched ypon their cantling, as men call it, bicauſe the * 
tranſporting of them, increaſeth their naturall heate, as we haue be · 
fore declared, and cauſeth it by ſueh motion to grote more ripe and 
eoncocted. Notwithſtanding , many of thoſe! Ban wines in 
hot and drie yeeres, are in ſome countries funde good the firſt 
ecrer cr SY 13967 aalen bo. $0001 boy ofthis 
, Amongſt the Burgundian wines thoſe of Beaune are moſt highlie 
commended, for they are ſo good as that I dare bee bolde to pre 
them before the wines of Orleance and Ay, which are ſo much eſtee- 
med of in Pari, bicauſe they are of a ſubtile ſubſtance, of the colour of 
a partridges eie, not giuen to fuine ot fill the head full of vapours, and 
thereby leſſe aſſailing the ting the braine, then thoſe ot 
Orleance. Likewiſe the common verſe wal the wines of Beaune 
hath beene alwaies teceiued for true and currant. Pilz 
Vinum Relnenſe, ſuper omnia tina rerenſe. 


Such as take a very good taſte of thoſe wines, do compare and match 
them with e the kings yarde at Cowſy, whoſe plants when gun. 4 


they were yoong,were otherwiſe brought from Greece, in ſuch ſort as 
that the wines of Conſt, and Beaune come very neere vnto the good- 
nes and perfection of the Greekiſh wines. Some alſo doe compare 
the wines of Beawne to tlie wines that grom in the yard of the king of 
Nawarre, which is ſome ſiue 0 from Dendoſme, called Prepaton, 
and this name was giuen it bica a 

taken out of the belt in all places. The wine is a claret, ofthe colour of 
a partridges eie,ofathinneſubſtance, not fuming or being vaporous, 
_ efapleaſant taſte, and delicate to drinke, if there be any wine in the 
9 qualified, All theſe three ſorts of wines, of Conf, Beaune, and 
Prepaton, are the moſt excellent that are to bee founde in all France, 
and that bicauſe both in good and euill yeeres they are founde and 
tried to bee better then any other, and readier to bee drunke vpon. 


the plants therein were choſen and nay of Pre- 


Amongſt the wines of Beaune, thewines of Dyon muſt be reckoned, e of 
and they are thoſe which grow in the kings vineyard at Chenoue, Fans Den 


taine, Plombiere, and Tolent, True it is, that before a man iudge of the 
goodnes and qualities of wines, hee muſt cuery ycere conſider the 
eſtate and eonſtitution of the ſeaſons of euery yeere, as alſo take a di- 
ligent taſte of the wines, thereby to giue the more aſſured iudgement: 
bicauſe it falleth out that ſometimes the Frenchu ines, ſometimes the 
Burgorguie ines, and other ſome: yeetes the wines of Orlcavce doe 
2 excellent, and ſometimes the wines of ¶ Anion prooue 
etter then all the reſt. Vea, and as of the number, & to be reckned vp 
amongſt the reſt, are the wines of 4y and I ſaney, and doe for the reg x 
part hold the firlt and principall place for their goodnes and perfec- 
tion, wherein they excell all other wines, and are in all good or euill 
yecres founde better then any other, whether:they bee French, 


Bourgongme,, 


a middle uct whey red of colour : 5. they are come to heir 
ripenes rape marry ow noble wines, i in ſomuch as that you 

's wich the wines of Nerac, not- 
withſtand! iS . | 
great] Na 7: 4171 9143901 $30 9TH 

T pairs OG are ſcriorhefictranke and chiefe p efor 

zrodocrand perfection, amongſt all the wines of France: Such are 

red, for the moſt part, of a middle conſiſtence betwixt thicke and 
thinne, of a good caſte froogand profitable for the ſtomacke and in- 
ward parts. They heate more ſon, and do more nou- 
tiſn the bodie then any French wines, a fewe ex pted, as the wines of 
and Seare. Bur in the meane time they fi | che head and hurt 

the ee a ee Ke 04 if you continue the vic of them an 
eſpecially in ſuch as haue a weake braine, and biet 
to —.— manila - illations, ab de bead are ſubietct to in- 
ee lungs, and ditpoſe ir bodily conſtitution to 
fall into pleuriſies: yea theſe wines are worle then any other for gou- 
tie folke;as alſo for ſuch as are troubled with agues, and others which 
haue their principall and inward parts of a hot and drie conſtitution, 
and to them that are troubled witch the diſeaſes of the skinne, as the 

irch, le pro ſie benummednes, tettars, wilde fire, ſcabs, and others ſuch 
luke. But on the contrarie, they are moſt apt for, and beſt agreeing 
5 wich natures and diſcaſesthatare colde, and mooued of colde cauſes, 
in ſwounes and faintnes comming of aboundant & exceſſiue euacua- 
ion, by too much vſe of women, rue . other ſuch like cauſes, 
and in like manner for them which languiſh vpon colde and long dif- 
eaſes. And thus much ot that which we can iudge to bee m the wines 

of Orleance. . 

The dierſities For as inother counerionand ſolles, ſo likewiſe inthe groundes 
the winezof about Orleance, the earth doth ingender divers qualities 
rleance. and faculties in wine. For amongſt others ſuck as are yellowiſh, cla- 

ret, and bright cleare, are acecunted the excellenteſt and beſt of all: 

ſuch are they which grow and are gathered neere vnto Orleance,in wy 

Wines of boroughes of Samttey, S. Hillarie: mo pple, S. Meſmain the long 

Saindtey,S4imt the Loyre , or at Checy. Thoſe which grow . e of S. . 

Ee few Are in good ſooth all of them right noble and excelſenrwines bur 

7 4 Bove, ſome what of a more groſſe and reddiſh conſiſtence, which is the cauſe 

that they come not to their beſt till about Eaſter. The weakeſt and 


feebleſt are thoſe of Linct, S. Gy and Nigray , which yet are more 
a * E healehull 
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healchfull 1 as liue idlie and follow their ſtudie; then the wines 


which are ſtronger. At Paris wee account for very precious thoſe ine f 
which ate broug vs from Afi, which, although they bee farre = 9, 00 
behinde in goodnes and perfection to the beſt wines of Orlaance, 


becauſe —— are of a thicke conſiſtence, and coſt not much: not- 
withſtanding ſeeing that by tranſportation and cariage, they be- 
come thinner and more e are the detrer aceounted of, of the 
merchants. 
Suchas grow neere the abbay afNeighbours,r colet Germanes ore wine 
and much alike tothe wines of eſſay. of the grounds 
The white wines of Orlearce do ſurrender and partly giue ouer 7 * ee 7 
the praiſe vnto French white wines, which is the cauſe that they are —2 wines of 
traniporeed but as little as may be out of the cauntri. ODfrklaunce. 
The wines of Lonrye which do taſte ſome what livecte,are accoun- 
ted the chiefe of all thẽ reſt in that place, as likewiſe thoſe of Rebeclu, 
The wines of Avios ſuch of them as are good, are (in a manner) allof 
them white and ſweete, and for the moſt parvtemperate, or hot and 
drie , when the temperature of the yeere falleth out hot and drie, 
ſtrong, noble, Ns mightie ic, in ſuch ſort as that amongſt all French 
wines they keepe the firſt place for goodnes. All the while they are 
ſwe et, thicke, and vnconcocted, they Cell the ſtomacke & the flanks, 
ſtop they veines,ſivell the noble re prouoke thirſt, eſpecially in 
cholericke natures, and ſometimes allo they looſen the belly. But 
when as through their working and boiling vp, they haue caſt out all 
their droſſe and dregs, and that they are become ſi ciently ripe, con- 
coc̃ted, and digeſte d, that is to ſay, in their middle a ok they at- 
taine vnto the ſecond yeere: as then they become 2 bright, and 
eleere, as alſo very pleaſant, ſo hauing loſt their ill qualities mentio- 
ned before, tl 3 ſuch ee w. ties, powers, and vertues, as are altogi- 
| contrarie vnto thoſe which they had at ſuch tune as they were 
ſweete, and of a groſſe conſiſtence. For they become eaſily concocted, 
quickly piercing, ſufficiently prouoking vrine, and cauſing to ſpit 
aboundantly. When the yeere falleth colde and rainie, the moſt part 
of the wines of Anion become rawe and greeniſh,as by experience we 
plainly ſawe in the yeeres 1576. and 1577. 
When the yeere is hot and drie, the wines growing in Aviou are 
ſtrong and mightie, and keepe their vertues and qualities intire and 
whole till they be ſixe or ſeauen yeeres old. But when the yeere fal- 
— out colde and moiſt, uy provutra be of cleane contrarie qua” 
EC; :; SIE 
The wines ofhigh Normandie,( meane not thoſe abich are gathe- ines * 
red and beaten dow ne with poles, do ſomeuhat reſemble the French Nermand 
wines, hen the yeeres fall ſeaſonable and keepe their naturall tem- 
6 : ſuch for the moſt part are of a 1 colour, burt not con- 
tinuing 
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tinuing ſo any long time, they by and by looſe their force; which is 
the cauſe that they are eaſily digeſted and quickly diſtributed and 
carriedalong all the veines, without annoying the braine any whit, in 
as much as they be not ſtrong or mightie, but oligophorous. But when 
the yeeres fall out colde and moiſt, the greateſt part ofthem will not 
keepe well bicauſe they be greene, and that in ſuch ſort as that their 
greenenes cannot be concocted and digeſted by reaſon of the weak- 
nes oftheir heat, & therefore it behodueth to drinke them in the be- 
Wines of Com- ginning of the firſt yeere. The wines Which growe in Compiegne and 
piegme. other parts of Picardie, are of theſame conſiltence, qualitie, and ver- 
tue that thoſe of Normandie are and therefore deſerue not to be much 
1 ſet by or deſired, but when others are waſti ng 
f The countries of Guyewie ſende vs varietie of wines; The beſt of 
* thẽ are thoſe which grow about Nerar, which come very neere to the 
goodnes of the French wines of Couffp, which by reaſon of their ruſ- 
et colour, are called in the countrie ruſſet wines. In the number wher- 
of are contained the red wines, or ſad, and light red: they nouriſh ſuf- 
ficientaboundantly, but in that they make obſtructions and increaſe 
great maſſes of melancholike humours, (eſpecially choſe which are 
ſweete) they muſt not be vſed but of them which liue in toile and tra- 


uaile. Thoſe which are ofa thinne and ſubtile ſubſtance, whether they 


be white, claret, or of a light yellowe, for as much as they haue a verie 
pleaſant taſte, and are eaſily concocted, and quickly diſtributed, they 
are de ſired, and much required at the tables of great men. 
Let vs conclude then, that amongſt all the wines which we vſe at 
Paris as concerning the red, the beſt are thoſe of Cauſſj. Scure, Lanues, 
and Afexdon : and as concerning the white, thoſe of eArgentenil, and 
then thoſe of Ay, Iſaney, and Braune in Bourgongnie, being well ripe- 
ned. Next thoſe of Orleance. As concerning white, the wines of Lon- 
ginmean, Paleſſau, Maſſ}, Pont & Aut houy, then thoſe of Barſuraube, 
Avio, and others which are brought vs from Arbois, Gaſtoig nie, and 
Languedoc. The wines of the grounds nere vato Paris, as of Yilleinifue, 
Viry,aod ſury, which are white : of Fontenay and Montreuill, which 
are reddiſh ; are not to be much ſet by, bicauſe they are greeniſh,and 
of an vnpleaſant taſte. The wines of Gaſeaignieare without compari- 
ſon more hot and drie then the wines of Orleance, and yet they be not 
ſo vaporons, neither yet aſſaile the head ſo mightily, asl haue prooued 
that the wines of Or/eante loozvzzʒ nt 
The wines Whieh-Greece,Languedoc,and Spaine do ſende vs, or 
rather which the delicacie and yoluprouſnes of our French throates 


cauſe to be fetched from beyond the ſea, ſuch as are ſacks, mulcadels 


of Frontigu an, malimeſies, baſtards (which ſeeme to me to be ſo called 
bie auſe they ate oftentimes adulterated and fal ſiied wich hony, as we 
fee wins hydromel to be prepated yandCorficke wines ſo nuch vſed 
ant: 1 of 
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of the Romaines, are very petniciour) vnto vs, if we vfe them as our 
common drinke. Notwithſtanding! we prooue them very ſingular 
good in cold diſeaſes cauſed of cold humours, without the hot Aikens. 
perature of the liuer, or of any other noble part, but chiefly and 

cipally malmeſey, which we daily bote and obſerue to be 1 1 
raigne in the crudities of the ſtomacke and colicks, by reaſon of the 
ſingular: force and vertue it hath-1n concocting of crude and rawe 
matter, and in diſſoluing of winde and Aaruouſner Burt howſoeuer for- 


raine wines, which are fetched from fi countries may ſeeme pleaſant 
vnto ourtaſte, yet in deede thetruth's that we are not to vſe them 
oye t it be with as great aduiſe ant iudlgement as may be, becauſe 


that beſides their manifeſt ourwailgualicies, they haue alſo cloſe and 
hidden ones, which in deede maYÞBecotye familiar and well agreeing 
through ſome ſympathie, with the inhabitants of thoſe countries, 
where the ſaid wines grow ; but vnto vs they are enemies, by an anti- 
pathie or contrarietie N hieh ĩs hetwixt them and vs, which are of a 
ſoile and eountrie far vnlike, Which point ifwe regarde not, we can- 
not but for the moſt part offend agaiuſt the rules of arte, and commit 
infinite faults in 1 ribing and laying downe ſuch diet, and order of 
government, as fall be for the direction of orher mens liues. 

Some doe make and compound ſpice s which ſo 
reſemble the foreſaid forraine wines, and chat not ſo much for 2 ne- 
eeſſitie of life or health, as for pleaſure and the $0 0/te of the fwal- 
low: of which ſort arethe claret, the preparing whereof we haue ſet 
downe before, and hippocras, ſo called, not char Hippoenares dich eue 
inuent it or vſe it, but (of the W nd temperature acec 
r eee the — wine is compounded and made) it wh called g 
the Greeke verbe varwogrru, which igniherh to temper. Men ought 
ſeldome to vſe theſe wines, becauſe es Dy their vnwoohred 2 
— reat vaporouſnes they procure many trou 

inancie, ſtrangurie, apoplexie, pallie 

— anding ſuch as feele a eertaine co n 
macke, may vſe them, not as their common drinke, but ſometimes on- 
ly, as a remedie or medicine. 5 
And thus in briefe you haue what I thought good a 
the qualities and vertues as well of fv h ends nag 1911 

as alſo of them which are ht vs frõ ſtrange the 
ding of this fleight diſcourſe t ereaderiwhich: is carefullofhishealeb, | 


king she ſhall ereciue to be agre rofirable, not ny for 
. Habit gc {0 for face e ee 
that bath a very ho 


and readie to receiue Gage & — from the We and d his 
braine very moiſt, ſhall nor vſe hot and drie wines, ſuch as are thoſe of 
FFF 2 . Languedoc, 


The ſenenth Booke of 


ſome ſmall French wine, wt rn, — which beareth 


but ſinall tore of water. He likewiſe hath a cold ſtomacke, and 
is ſubiect to cold and windie diſeaſes, ſhall vſe the wine that is good, 


and haue nothing to doe with the ſmall and gteene wines, and for this 
2arpoſe ſhall make his aduantage ofthis our diſcourſe, which will in- 
Rroand teach him the diuerſitie and qualities of wines. hea 
The ende file ſixth books, 


THE SEVENTH BOOKE - 
OF THE -COVNTRIE - 
Fry F A RME. 
Thema. 
The firſt Chapter. 
Va Of the ſeitnation of the warren. 


ſtherro we baue as briefly-as poſlibly 
we could run — whatſoeuer thing 


that folou ing the order before propoũ- 
ded, e ſpeake of the warren, of wood, 
timber trees, parks for wild beaſts, bree 
ding of herons and of hunting. 

Wie vill begin therefore to deſctibe 


The profit fr RD * the warten, the profit whercof is not in- 
the feriour to that ofthe pullaine, pigeons, & other ſmall cattell,which are 


bred & fed about our country farm, but chiefly in reſpectof the ſelling 
of comes,whichthe good houſholder may doe yeerely, and that ſome 
yeeres betwixt foureſcore and a hundred doſen, beſides al thofe which 
the Lord of the farme ſhall ſtand in neede daily to vic, either for ea- 
ting in his houſe, anker giue mv ay and gratiſie his friendes withall, 
Againe the indeuour, care and pame, about a warren is nothing fo 
reat, as that which is re quir ed in the ordering of other ſmall cattell: 
or conies ſtand not in neede to haue any ſpeciall and n dee. des 
to take care continually to houſe bandle, make uſtane, heale chew 
when they are ſickr, orto dreſſo them their meate; beeauſe that of 

themſe lues they builde earthes amid little holes to lude and repoſe 

chemſelues in ? and feeding they looke not for any thing but vt . 
u lic 


which the earth of his owne accord, without any tilling doth beare 
»-- Wherefore for the moſt profit of your countrie farme, you mult 
eee awarren in ſuch place, as hathbefore beene ſpo- 
en of that is to lay, betwixt your corne fields, vineyards and grounds 
bearing timber trees, if peraduenture you haue not the beneſite of 
ſome vnder wood neere vnto your houſe, where the conies may ſettle 
themſelues and wake: their abode. Notwithſtanding in as much as 
the hunting and taking of conies, which haue their couerts and 
hes in ſuch vnder woodes, is ſomew hat more harde and diffi- 
cult then that of the warren: and becauſe alſo that conies liuing in 
ſmall woods multiplie nothing ſo much as thoſe in the warren; and 
that e reaſon of foxes, woolues, and other fielde beaftes, 
whereunto they are oftentimes made a pray by being deuoured of 
them: it will bee better, and for your further both eaſe and proſit, to 
make a warre n apart by it ſelfe. 149 eee ee 
You muſt then for thè making thereof, reſerue ſome ſiue or ſixe 
acres of fine duſtie, or ſandie ground, ſuch as is not fat, ſtrong or cloſe, 
in a high place lying open vpon the ſunne, and not in a mariſh or wa- 
trie ground : for together wich that, the conie hateth aboue all things 
moiſture and colde, yet for the conuentencie of her making of her 
carthes, it is requiſite that ſhe be in a place, where ſhe may dig with 
caſe tor the making of her bed & couert. This peece of ground ſhal be 
compaſſed & be ſet about after the manner of a parke, with reaſonable 
high wals to keepe out foxes, woolues, & other wilde beaſts, that they 
may not iniury or make war vpõ this little beaſt. Within this conigrie 
you muſt plant great ſtore of brambles, mulberrie trees and ſloe trees, 
ſtrawberrie plants, wilde pine trees, hurtle bernie buſhes, gooſe berrie 
buſhes, mirtle trees and great ſtore of iuniper, for the conie loueth the 
iuniper berrie aboue all other things: and as concerning herbes, you 
mull ſowe ( if ſo be the earth bring not forth ſome of it ſelfe) great ſtore 
of ſowythiſtle, groundſwel, ſuccorie, colewoorts, lettuſes, clarie taragon, 
thiſtles, turneps, cich peaſe, and other ſuch like for the feeding oftheſe 
little beaſtes. As for the drawing of ſome ſmall brooke, or beſtowing of 
any water conduit vpon them, you neede not trouble your ſelfe, ſee- 
ing the coͤnie hateth moiſture more then any thing elſe. Neither yet 
doe you trouble your ſelfe to prepare them any other lodging, then 
the holes which they ſhall dig and worke out for themſelues. 


That there muſt a clapper be made for the better ſtoring and 
planting of your warren, | 
ND yet it is not inough to haue made and finiſhed the things 
that are to be done rounde about the warren, as to haue fenced 


ff 3 un, 


it, with whatſoeuer is neceflarie for the preſeruing 82 ing of 

conies; but you muſt alſo ſtore and plant it: for no more then arable 

ground 9 9 — _ ) — w- the vine 
except it be ntly planted: and dreſſed: ſo neither 

pointed and —_——— can breedeand feede conies, except you 

firſt put them thore. W 

requiſite thatyouſhould caſt vp a clapper, herein you may put your 


males and femiales to kindle euerie moneth; for to buie ſo manic as 


ſhould be needefull would be too coſtly and chargeable, for the far- 
mer or houſholder:; ſeeing alſo that it coumnetch to paſſe oftentimes, 
that after he hath ſolde manie vnto the vittailers, or for that the foxes 
haue eaten vp ſome. great number, the warren remaineth quite ſpoi- 
led, and deſtitute of conies, in ſo much as that liee muſt be compelled 
to ſtore it againe. It is better therefore, in reſpect ofthe greater com- 
moditie and leſſe charges, to make a clapper in ſome corner of your 
court or kitehin garden, which may be fowre Nquare, narrow, & fenced 
in with bords, or plaiſtered wals : indeed it were better to be prouided 
in che warren, for ſo the yoong ones might more commodioullic out 
of the clapper paſſe into the warrenat ſome one fide of the clapper, 
which ſhould be crofle wrought with lattiſe worke, and ſhoulde haue 
the holes thereof left ſo wide, as that the yoong ones might paſſe out 
and in vnto their dams. | 5 
Whether therefore the elapper bee prouided in the warren, or 
elſe where, you muſt huild certaine ſmall lodgings paued with boords, 
and theſe mutt haue holes in them like to thoſe which the comes 


make themſelues in the earth, and euery one ſeuerall from an other, 


for the comes to betake themſelues into: and it will be inough for to 
allowe in ſuch places one male to eight or tenne females: and yet 
therewithall to keepe the bucke cloſe ſhut vp in his lodging, for feare 
he ſhould hurt & urong the yoong ones, for the male conie (contrarie 
to the nature of al other manner of bueks)deuoureth the yoong ones. 
It is very true, that ſo ſoone as it is eſpied, that the Doe hath kindled, 
— incontinently bee put into ſome other hole with the male, 
that ſo he may bucke her : for this is a moſt certaine thing, that fo 
ſoone as the Boe is emptie and deliuered of her yoong ones, euen ſo 
ſoone ſhe is full againe of yoong, in ſuch ſorte, as that ſhe bringeth 
foorth yoong euery monethin the yeere: yea and being great with 

oong, ſhe letreth not to take the bucke, and to conceiue a ſeconde 

urden,which ſhe bringeth foorch afterward in due time. So as that 
this fruirefulnes in comes hath be come ſo admirable vnto many, as 


that ſome haue vpon too ſlender grounds thought and belecued that 


the bucke ſhoulde conceiue and become great with yoong as well as 
the Doe: whuch is very falſe and alrogither contrarie to 1 — 
courſe 


and neceflatily ap- 


herefore for your ſtoring of your warten, it is 


% 
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y 
courſe in the action of generat that by natures courſe it is 
ordained that the female onely — Vehſts ihould conceiue and 
ingender,and not the male, | { S193 v # 
After that the yoong ones are growne ſomewhat great, and be- 
com able to leaue their dams : you ſhall catrie them into the warren 
for to ſtore it therewith, and ſo let them grow wilde : otherwile if you 
keepe them ſhut vp, and faſt incloſed in the clapper with their dam 
they wil become tame, and alwaies continue as it were flumbring ani 
e ee vnto thoſe which are continually ſhur vp in elappers made 
— purpoſe : and fo will haue a grofler 2 vnpleaſant 
D.. 1345 n | 34 e 11 
And yet notwithſtanding, you muſt beware not to put abroad in- 
to your warren, the olde clapper conies, either males or females: for 
ſeeing they haue not had their free ſiving to runne abroad as thoſe of 
the warren, and haue not learned to ſaue themſelues from dangers 
and violences offred them by foxes and other ſuch wilde beaſts, they 
woulde bee by and by deuoured, ſo that thereupon it ſeemes better 
to conteine and continue them ſtill in their accuſtomed clapper. 
Conies in the clapper are to bee fedde with colewoorts, lettuſes, 
groundſell, clarie, ſuccorie, ſowthiſtle, terragon, thiſtles, eich peaſe, 
oates, barlie and bran mingled togither, and other ſuch like things, as 
we laue ſpoken of heeretofore. In ſome countries they feede them 
with mans bloudd, ſuch as is to bee come by when ſicke perſons are let 
blood: but ſuch manner of feeding of them is ſtarke naught, and ma- 
keth their fleſh vnſauorie in eating, and very preiudic iall vnto health. 


The third Chapter. 


How the conies in a warren ought to FF | 
handled and ordered. 


Lehough the hauing ofa clapper be very neceſſarie for the ſto- 
A ring of a warren againe and againe, (as we haue ſaide before) 
A noewithſtanding for neede, one may leaue of all vic of the 
clapper, and ſo without any further charge or expences, content him- 
ſets with putting acertaine number of conies both males and females 
into his warren, of them to haue ſufficient ſtore by increaſe of yoong 
ones. True it is that they are not ſa fruitefull, nor of ſuch plentifull in- 
creaſe, and therefore the warren will not bee ſo ſoone ſtored by them, 
for they being accuſtomed to the warren, become more ſauage and 
ſtirange, but leſſe giuen to ingender: & therupon it commeth that the 
Does of the warren — yoong ones, onely thriſe or fower 
times a yeere, and thoſe that are kept in houſe clappers, once euerie 
moneth: but how ſoeuer it be, if you finde it more tor your proſite to 
furniſh your warren with ſtore after this latter manner, it will be ſuffi- 
Fff 4 K cient 


cient for ſixe doſen of Does to put in nine buckes, hauing more re- 
gard and conſideration ſtill vnto the Does then to the bucks, to ſpare 
them, if at any time you would take any. 
Their feeding ſhall be no otherwiſe then hath alreadie been wen- 
tioned : and yet not ithſtanding beſides tliat manner of feeding, if 


- ſhoulde be ſoſufhciently fed, as that they ſhoulde become fat, it wi 
be good to ſowe an acre of ground or two with barlie or oates, not for 
to make any further harueſt of them, then that whichthey ſhall leaue 
vncaten. You: muſt haue a ſpeciallcare that they feede vpon good 

nouriſhment : bicauſe their fleſh ( in like manner as the fleth of par- 
tridges) doth retaine the ſinell and ſauour of that whe they 
feede: as for example of iuniper, if their warren be full of iuniper, and 
ſo ſemblablie of other things 
Ifyou ſee any conie hole ſtopt with haie, or ſtraw, or ſuch other 
like thing, do not vnſtop it, but content your ſelfe onely to obſerue it 
and to geſſe that there are yoong ones wichin, which the dam nou- 
riſheth : for this is the manner ot the Do, chat from the time that ſhe 
hath kindled, whether it bee in a houſe, clapper, or ina warren, ſhe 
Mutteth and ſtoppeth vp her hole wich haie, ftrawe , or ſome other 
raſſe, ſuch as ſhe can gather togither, & to no other end but that the 
cke may not finde her yoong ones, or go into her hole, where if he 


ing aſſuredly & vndoubtedly conceiued ofthe Doe, whether ſhe be in 


at her returne ſhe finde the mouth of her hole neuer ſo little vnſtopt, 
ſhe her ſelfe will by & by kill he? yoong ones, hauing taken opinion, 
that the bucke is gone in thither, And this is the cauſe why good hun- 
ters will neuer put their ferret into any earth, whoſe mouth they ſee 
ſtopt, for feare of diſquieting the dam, and cauſing of her to kill her 
yoong ones: true it is that ſhe doth not keepe her hole euermore 
mut, for at ſuch time as ſhe knoweh her yoong ones to be growne 
great, and become ſtrong inougꝑh to ſe eke their meate, & to run wich 
others, ſhe beginneth to make a little hole for che to iſſue & go out ar. 

Furthermore, you muſt not tlunke that conies either males or fe- 
males, doe at any time forget their earth, bee it neuer ſo farre off: for 
hou ſoeuer ſome ſay that conies haue no memorie, notwithſtanding 
they are alwaies mindful of their hole, be they ſtraied or wandred he- 


Agood conie that a gaod conic will neuer die out of her earth. You muſt like wi 


berearth. as the ſheepe of the woolfe, which1sanocber cauſe beſides his wilde 
and ſtrange nature, vhy, when he goeth out of his hole, his minde run- 
neth vpon nothing but running, thereby forgetting to thinke vpon 

= other 


youwoulde haue great ſtore of conies in your warren , — | 


ſhould once come, he would cate vp all her yoong ones: this thing be- 
her hole, or elſe go forth to feed, ſne ſtoppeth her earth; & if ſo be that 


uer ſo far from the ſame. And chis is the reaſon like wiſe why ſome ſay 


lieth alwaies in coniecture that the conie is taught by nature to be afraid of the foxe, 


e | 


eee e che eating g of her yoong 
ones: for although he be mindefull of his owne — yet he 

no care, neither caſteth any u hit about, howe he may finde out or fall 
vpon that which belongeth to another: likewiſe the Doe to take from 
him all occaſion of any hit 3 is amen » 00g * 
ue eee w beene ſaide. He olg 
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ter and (lenderer bodie, ſhe is alſo more watchfull and wilde, 
hawnga pleaſanterfleth, & leſſe ingendring melancholie then 


”W 4 : 


the clapper conie: for the clapper conic _— lubertie, cannot runne 


nor exerciſe her body, & ſo becommerh more familiar and tame more 
roſſe fuller of haire, more heauy & drowſie, and therefore leſſe 
aut: againe, if it happen hy chance that ſne come into the warten 
amongſt wilde — is by & by deuoured of foxes or other 
enimie vnto her, hauing neuer beene acquainted with the aſſaults & 
enimities of che ſaide beats before. As concerning other matters both 
of thẽ are better to be eaten yoong & ſmal, then whenthey are great. 


Their braine is good to aſſwage the paine tha children doe in- The v 
dure in the — of rheir wa, — Ed ſuch as would a ec 


preſerue their memorie muſt beware and eate as little thereof as tl 


properties of | 


— poſſibly, becauſe it furthereth forgetfulnes. The fat of conies is 228 


much more commended then any other part, be cauſe it is better then 
any other helpes to make liniments of be the-reines er e are e 
ued with the grauell or che ſtone. | 


Of ilood. 
he fiſch Chapter. 
What is to be conſidered before a man goe about 
to plant a wood. 


O order and cauſea new wood to be planted you muſt L4 

the ground wherein you would plant any thing, as whether it 

be — le ane, whether it be of a reaſonable depth of earth or 
no: and likewiſe if it be ſubiect to waters: becauſe that ſome trees by 
nature loue tlie water, as the aller and others of the ſame nature: and 7 
aceording to the nature and propertie of the ground you mult apple 
your ſelfe to fit itwith e it may nouriſh moſt, botli for pow pro- 
fit and pleaſure. 
You 


The aller, 


8 
2 mary uy andſe donne beſt and befors all-other that 
ground as is requiſite; I ewilſ 

vnderſtand that two the nobleſt trees and — 

Thecate, fuer, are the oke and the cheſnut tree, and that for: two principall 
Thi cheſnut- reaſans: the one becauſe they beare ſuch fruites as whereof mixed 


tree. with a little barlie or oates, one may make bread in che time of fa- 


mine: the other becauſe it is not in tie nature of any tree to affoord ſo 
good timber as the ſaid two cee tree do, being either 

of them conſidered in his proper qu 1 n 
The elme. The third es orr oft trees i ne : and notwithſtan- 
Elmes are bar- be the inferiour to the other E it beareth no fruit, and 
rew aud beare Fo hes thereof is nothiug ſo pleaſant in reſpect as the leaves 
WN of the oke and the cheſnut tree: y tree is woorth the hauing, 
euen for that it may be headded after the manner of willow es, and cut 
Cheſnue-eree. exerte fou er yeeres to make props N but che cheſnut tree 
is a great better, ore neate and fine, and bearing more fruite 
* eee which are of his nature: neither d need 
andfat a ground as doth the oke, and againe the cat erpil- 
= and ſuch other vermine doe not hauntandfall vpon it, as they doe 
vpon the oke and elme. And further when the locuſts come which is 
euetie three yeere, 2 ſelfe haue ſeene. they eate not the leaues 
ee — ors finde leaues vpon the okes: for the 
Locuſt cer. yeere of the locuſts dotli hides ſome wood more then of a yeeres 
three yeeres. growth, whereas beſides that priuilege the cheſnut tree doth ordina- 

ry grow more in one yeere then the oke doth in two. 
It is very true that the elme groweth eaſily and plenifully, after 
that it hathraken wich the — 2 who ſo would for varietie ſake 
le diuers ſorts of trees of diuers natures, as maple, beech, aſpe, 
2 other kindes of wood, may do it, but the moe okes and cheſ- 
nut trees a man groweth, the better he doth. 


Thefixth Chapter. 


0 the rating and diſpoſing of a wood for of 
1 770 ddr 3 


E that hath a faire plot of ei he or tenne acres of ground, and 
He make . beautiful the firſt yeere,and that 
by bringing the wood into ſome ſhape and commendable 
forme, 8 of further delight and pleaſure from the ſame in 


time to come, muſt for the firſt yeere wall it about or elſe ditch it ſo 
well,and — it with hedges of quickſet, as that no cattell may poſſi- 
bly be able to enter thereinto. And if the ſaid plot ſhould come to be 
ditched, then I am freel yo 
time, concerning the 


contented to vtter my opinion at ſome other 


aſhion thar they are to be made after, as mw 
ow 


2 FY > 
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how R — olincedus . quickſet. 
But preſuppoſe tliat the ſaid ſquare — wich a wall, and 
chat the ſaid Iquare hath fow er dle t is to ſay, erben. and 
two of bredth, be e the ſaid wall 
be couered And dloathed wich greenenes, and with fower ſortes of 
trees, and fix foote thicke and large, ſeeing that nature reioyceth in 
varietie, that ſo both the walles may be kept from e eg and 
there may be a walke betwixt to greenes. | 
; The ſaid couerts ſhall be made according tothe good liking of 
holmes, as for example, one of the ſides if it ſhould foſceme good 
vnto ban, euen tlie ſouth fide with haſell and white hauthorne, be- 
cauſetheſe are the firlt leaues tar doe firſt put foorth in the ſpring 
time, as thoſe alſo wlierein the nightingale doth make her neaſt: ano- 
ther of the ſides with barberie trees, whichare beautiful and ſerue for 
many vſes; ſpreading themſelues in comely fort, when they meete 
with a good ground. The third fide being t v bereupon the ſunne 
5 at ns riſing, with tame offers, which may ſerue in husbandrie, 
and therewirhall alſo moe a 2 Moe a fourth ſide wil 
oong peare tree w e White t e plants amongſt as at 
os e ow er foote ſquare, which are more greene then any 
other ſorts of trees, and they wi 4 id vſe for to gal inany faire grafts 
| * ood ſtore of great medlar 109 169 
The alleyes about the ſaid mud be Selbe ods broad, and 
vpon the edges of all the ſaid alleyes, as well on thoſe that are toward 
the wall, as on the other there muſt be planted elmes euerie one foure 
fadome from another, hauing their heads cut off, and their bodies re- 
maining a ſeuen foote high or thereabout, to giue ſome grace and 
comelines vnto the ſaid alley es? becauſe chat if a man ſhould walke 
in the faireſt place in the world, if there be no ſweetnes to be found in 
it, it prooueth tedious and irkeſome. For this cauſe if it pleaſe the Lord 


of the farme to plant along the ſaid alleyes certaine fruit trees, as alſo rruir-rrees;. 


wallnut trees, and thoſe ſuch as may ſute en ſeaſon of the yeere be 
may doe it. 

im it may frame that all the aide trees ſhould be ſerfrom 
foyer feete tofowerfeete,and that by the leuell of a line every way, 
as well to pleaſe the ſight ofthe eie, as alſo for that ſometimes men are 
deſirous to make alleyes wichinthe wood, and then if the draughts be 
| ſtraight it ist is more eaſie for to make chem, - 


he ſcuenth Chapter. 
Ofibe manner of planting trees in wood: of 
| high and tall growth, 
A N D 0 forts plant the faide trees well, you muſt preſently make 


ditches in manner of furrowes, as you are woont to doe in the 
planting 


The time th 
plant trees, 
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planting of vines, wherein they muſt be planted, tothe end the earth 
may feede itſelf . that it may battle and row fat, with 
the raine and ſnow wluch ſhallfall during inter vpon them vnto the 
end of December, or vntathe beginning of lanuariee. 


Thheſe trenches are not to be mad 
they muſt be well handled in the bottome, and that by lay ing the 


good earth one ſide of the furrow, and that which is leſle woorth 


vpon the other, and not to caſt it abroad, to the end that if the bot- 
tome ſhould prooue bad ot otherwiſe to be ouer deepe, then 
there mightibe caſt into the ſaid furrow: or trench ſome of that good 
earth uch ſhall be on the ſide, to the end that the rootes of the tree 
may not buſie themſelues in ſearching a bad bottome, in ſteede of 
ſtretehing foorth themſelues in largenes, and you muſt ſo leaue the 
trenches and furrow es all winter long, for the receiuing of the raine 
water when it com:neth-;' and they mult beſo wide, as that one may 


turne a yard euery way roundwithing Colo on oh 

- | The aid trees muſt be platted in December, if it be poſſible, and 
that the tunes be fanourable, as when irfreezeth not: for great froſts 
MH e proceeding of this work. 

Lou ſhould rather caſt to plant trees that are alreadie growne vp, 
then todeale with the ſowing of acornes or cheſnuts, becauſe it requi- 
reth great care and induſtrie to make the {aid ſeede to grow: and as 


concerning che ſeede it ſelfe, that of the . doner then 


about to ſow them, it muſt be 


that ofthe acorne. And hen as you goe 
eſt; and in the ende of great froſta: becauſe that during the ſaide 
froſts, the mowles doe eate the cheſnuts in the grounßd. 

As concerning the planting of trees alreudy growne, they muſt be 
taken vp with as many tootes as they can poſſibly, & after they be ta- 
ken vp, if there be any of their rootes broken, to eut the ſame: & thoſe 


which are not broke,to cut their ends for to refreſh them, the length 


of three or foure fingers more or leſſe, as the rootes may beare it. You 
muſt make choiſe of a yoong plant, that hath a e and cleane bark, 
not rough and ouergrowen with molle, a good and handſome roote, a 
A ſhank, and long withour ſcars or frets: & before you plant it, it 
will be good to caſt into the furrow ſome good earth, taken from the 


ſide of the ſaid trench. to tlie thicknes of a finger or two, and vpon that 
to ſet tlie tree which you are about to plant, then couering the rootes 


with earth, to ſwaie vpon them gently with your hands, chat ſo there 
may not anie aire ſtaie about them, and in filling vp the laid furrowes, 
you muſt prouide that they haue ſome ſloping of earth, both on the 
one ſide and onthe other, in manner ofa gutter, to the ende that if it 
raine, the raine and moiſture may runne away the more eaſily; /- 


leauing a foote diſtance betwixt one and another with the 


And to the end that the planted trees may grow the better, Faſt | 
m 


e aboue two foote deepe : but 
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the Conntrie Farme, tz 
muſt lay their longeſt rootes all along the trench, on the one (ide, and 
on the other: and if by hap it fall out that there be long ones on eue 
ſide, ſo as that they cannot eaſily be laid along in the furrow, you mu 
inlarge the furrowe a little in the place, where ſuch rootes require it 
to be enlarged, to the end that the ſaid roots may not touch the firine 
and faſt earth, but may bee buried and wrapt in ſoft earth that hath 
beene mooued and ſtirred. 

You muſtlikewiſe cut off by the toppe of the ſhanke all the trees 
you plant: that is to ſaie, ſuch as you plant to make high & tall timber 
trees, or which you ininde to ſer along by the ſides of the alleis till you 
haue nat left aboue the length of fiug or fix foote to ſtand out of the 
earth, to the end they may the fas; pag a great ſhewe of woode ; 

but the trees which you are purpoſed to plant for lowe and ſmall 
wood,muſt be cut, that there be not left aboue a foote and a halfe, for 
it will be ſufficient if they haue the length of fowre inches out of the 
grounde;neither is there any danger in mingling eheſenut trees with 
oakes, except a man be purpoſed to plant one woode with oakes one- 
ly, and another with cheſenut trees: and as concerning the thickenes 
of the ſaid trees it needeth no deepe aduiſe, for they may be either of 
the thicknes of a cheſnut, tenniſe ball, or ſome other ſuch like, but ra- 
ther the care is that they be well and newely taken vp, and planted 
the ſame day they bee taken vp, or at the fartheſt the dayfollow ing. 

The woode thus planted muſt be t iſe laboured and tilled, once 
in the end of Aprill, and che ſecond time at the end oflulie, after the 
fall of ſome great raine vpon thunder: and if the caterpiller ſhallfall 

vpon it within the yeere, it muſt be elenſed and freed from them. 


The eight Chapter. 
Of the time when woode #4 ta bo tiled 


and comfort that _ giuen to trees, either rec 


the more they are husbanded and tilled, ſo mueh the more doe 
growe and proſper in greatnes: wherefore drelling and labour is ve 
rie neceſſarie forall yoong plants of all ſorts of trees, as well ſmall as 
great, and ſpecially the fowre firit yeeres, they mult bee husbanded 
thoroughly and plied with two ſeucrall dreſſings every ye ere as vines 
are, that is to ſay towardes the midſt of Aprill, hen they begin to put 
foorth their buds, and towards the — ne, and this muſt be done 


in moiſt and rainie weather, and not when 


drying windes or lieate 
doth nge bicauſe the ground then ſtirred woulde do nothing but 


turne to 


„ Which woulde deſtroie the yoong ſprings, and on 
them 


is the labour beſtowed y pon them in due and conuenient 3 yer 


med or wilde, Fe any 


| T is hereto bee notedthar the chiefe e eee e That dreſſing 


Such dreſſ 
the earth in dry 
weather is not 
good, 


To pull vþ 
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ef them die: againe the ſaid earth dre ſſed at ſuch tine doth more eaſilie 


conveighthe drines of the drie earth turned downe , vntothe rootes 
of the trees, which is very contrarte yntorherh z ſeeing rhat moiſture 
is the thing that is required for the nouriſhmene of plants: and againe 
if the ground be moiſt, it ioynetlyit ſelfe elole vnto the rootes, and len- 
deth ynto them of his moiſture, The other reaſon is, for that the earth 
being newly opened, by his lying open, giueth paſſage for the water, 
raine,or dew,to enter more eaſſſy vnto the ſaide rootes, 

The principall labour to be made about all trees, is to roote out all 


weedes by the weedes, ſecing they are given to growe every where in all groundes, 


Foote, 


The third 


and which, if they bee ſuffered to growe vp,ſuckegpurloine, & carrie 
away the ſappe and ſubſtance of the earth in ſuch ſort, as that there is 
not left ſufficient vertue and power to nouriſh the rootes' of the late 
planted trees well and in good order, and this is perceiued by the 1a- 
our made in dreſſing of vines and gardens, the which the more they 
are husbanded and lſed,fo much the more fruite, and yoong ſprings 
they putfoorth, and become ſo much the more beaueifull and faire, 
So it will be the chiefe worke after you haue planted trees, to cauſe 
them to be ſo drefſed in ſeaſons that are moiſt, & that twiſe at the leaſt: 
and that will cauſe them to gro greater of wood, greater of boughes, 
and to y eeld double proſite. 0 
And if extraordinarily the ſommer prooue rainie, fo as that your 


dreſſing of plants become a Apr with much weedes, 1tſhall bee left to the 
frees, 

The growth © 
plants romm 
by beat and 


anolure, 


diſcretion of the husbandmi,ifhe ſee that his plants be notcleane, to 
beſtowe a third dreſſing vpon tliem, to the ml that the weedes tnay 
not ſmoother the bud, and deuoure the ſubſtance of the earth: for al 
plants come of heate and moiſture: and if they be ſuffered to be in- 
tangled with weeds they will be ſmoothered and in danger to be loſt, 


The ninch Chapter, 
That woode dilig enthy.dreſſed and huabanded,dotb 


ofite more then t hat which is not ſo 
i dreſſed and buabandeth 


"Know that there are many trees which are daily ſeene to growe 
I. e ſuch great puines taking and induſtrie, freely receiving 
theit naturall nouriſhment without aide or aſſiſtance, and that by 
reaſon ofthe fruitfulnes either ofthe grounde, or of the countrie: and 
yet if ſomeone doe ſo eſcape, a hundred die for it: and tlus I ſaie for 
their ſakes, ho hauing once planted, woulde bee loth to looſe their 
paines, and doe eonce uo that all or the greateſt patt, doe thriue and 
proſper: which conceite is notwithſtanding like ro deceive them, if 
they proceede not to dreſſe and husband them in conuentent ſort,af- 

ter they haue beene well planted,asisaboue declared. * [ 
erefore 
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Wherefore I haue applied my ſelfe to trie the iſſue of tilling of The experlence 
them according to arte and knowledge, as allo of — them vn- *f<reſfng tree; 
c 


tilled: and I finde that although the tree which groweth in the de- 


of them gee vn 


lart do grow vp ſometimes vntoa perfect growth, notwithſtanding it dreſſed. 


grow eth not in ſo ſhort time, & the greateſt part of it dierh : and that 
that which is well tilled and planted, doth growe twiſe ſo much, and 
that not one often of them is loſt, but that all proſper, of hat ſort of 
wilde trees ſoeuer they be. | 
But ſome may replie, that labour is chargeable and coſteth much, 
but in as much as it laſteth not alwaies, being to continue not paſt 
fowre or ſiue yeeres at the moſt, much like vnto the yoong plant of a 
vine, it will be founde that the coſt will not be great, ſeeing eſpecial- 
ly that after ſuch coſt, it is freed from any more for euer. For after that 
woode is once grow ne vp to ſuch height as that wee des cannot ouer- 
rowe nor ouererowe it, (which will bee in fowre or ſiue yeeres if it 
re husbanded)then it ſmoothereth the weedes e e vnder it, 
and keepeth away from them borh the ſunne and the aire with his 
ſhadow, in ſuch ſort as that they die, and are not able to oucrſhadow 
or doe anie liurt vnto the — | | 


The tenth Chapter. 
Of remoouing, lopping, pruning, aud making 


cleane of woode. 


Hat your plant may growe the better, it is likewiſe requiſite to 
| remoue trees from a high, drie and bad ſoile, into an other 
ground that is more moiſt and fat, if it maie be: by this meanes 
in finding a better ſoile, the tree will take more eaſilie: and there is no 
doubt, but the better the ground is and the better that the plant is or- 
dered, the ſooner it will grow, become bigger, beare greater boughs 
and leaues rather then leſſe as maie be ſeene in old forreſts which are 
ſcituate in fertile and fat countries; or in thoſe which grow in ſandie 
and bad grounds as in So/onge where woods continue verie ſimall and 
vntunelie. | | 
Woods planted and ordered (as is aboue ſaid) the firſt, ſecond, 
and third yeere, muſt not be touched with anie edge toole: and yet 
notwithſtanding towardes the third and fourth yeeres,and thoſe that 
tollow if you perceiue your wood ſo thicke ſet and ſpred, as that it ri- 
ſeth not neither growech high as it ought, you wate cull out and cut 


away the ſmal ſprigs and little bougbes as you ſhall find them, ſeeing 
they are good for nothing, andleaue belund you ſome three or fower 
of the prineipall branches ſo ſtripped of their ſinall twigs as your 
owne diſcretign ſhall beſt direct you, This pruning of them would be 

wu that the colde is paſſed and gone, 


to ards the moneth of March 
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Whereof wild 


trees doe grow 


816 Phe ſeuenth Boole of 
that ſo the froſt may not hurt the boughes that are cut and newly lop- 
ped, and you may continue thus to prune them vnto the middeſt of 


Aprill, at what time they begin to bud and put foorth, but then it muſt 


be done gently, * n ſhanke of the tree faſt and firme yyithout 
moouing or ſhaking of the roots, And this pruning may be done eue- 
rie yeere, if you willand by this meanes you may cauſea newe ſpring 
of ſmall woods to growe , and to put foorth eiglit or ten branches, fir 
for to be plantes for high and tall trees, by cutting away the ſide ones, 
and leauing three or fore of the faireſt branches growing from the 
foote of the ſaide ſinall woode , ſo cut downe, according as you ſhall 
thinke good, ſo that you make choiſe of ſuch as growe vp high and 


ſtraight: and if they be not altogither ſtrong inough to hold vpthem- 


ſelues, you may helpe them with ſome prettie ſmall props or ſtickes 
the better to holde Gert vp. t 25 ; 
Theeleuenth Chapter, 


Of the manner of ſowing acornes for the 
growing of oakes. 


LI ſorts of wilde trees growe of remooued plants, hauing good 


N rootes, or of branches, or of the ſeedes and fruites which they 


beare, and whereby they renue themſelues. Of the remooued 
plant there hath alreadie inough beene ſaide, as that it is more profi- 
table, and ofa more ſpeedie and certaine growth: and therefore the 
ſooner able to beſtowe paſtime vpon his maſter.. 

The ſecond way to growe trees, is to growe them of branches wri- 
then and buried in the earth, gathered in ſuch ſorte as that they may 
put feorth rootes, and take againe, as Columells hath very well ſet 
done at large: notwithſtanding this way is long in taking toote, and 
putting foorth; and not to be praQtiſed but where there are ho plants 
to be come by, Wherefore I will not meddle with it in this place, bi- 
cauſe it is not done without difficultie and vncertaintie, and for that 
the pleaſure thereof is long before it be reaped: as alſo for that in this 
our countrie of France there are many vnderwoodes and ſtrong hed- 
ges, where are to be gathered vety eaſily, and that in great quantitie, 
plants of all ſorts of wilde tree. 

The thirde way is to ſowe them of ſeede, as of acornes, beech 
maſte, and of the ſeede that is in the leaues of clines, for they bring 
foorth ſuch trees as thoſe whereupon they themſelues did growe : and 
ſuch ſeedes may bee ſowen in little furrowes made wirh a hacke or 
grubbing axe, and thoſe not aboue foweror fine fingers deepe, and 
erein to couer them againe very lightly with broken mould: or elſe 
they may be ſowne with the plough, asbeanes and all other kindes of 
graine are: or with a dibbell, ik name they call alittle — 


r 
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long,and „ waie 
ſowe the acorne or other ſeede wich the Aibble. 

an other, or a foote euery one from an 

or after the manner vſed in; broken 
kinga ſinall open place in the earth, and there- 
theilike diſtance of halfe a foote, all along the 
it is not needefull to plant them fo neere 


euery manner of way: for the earth woulde not bee able to beare ſo 
much fruite as woulde growe, and ſoit muſt either be tran] 
elſe it woulde prooue out of 3 


ed, or 

y leaue berwixt twofurrowes and plan beret 

ou may leaue b euery tv rowes and plants, towre, fiue, or 

— diſtance * and againe, if all proſper not, the woorſt 
and moſt ill fa uouredly growne may be pulled vp. 

And euen as ſmall and great woode is to be dreſſed and husban- 

ded, ſo alſo muſt * ordered, but not after the like ſort; for 


the mattocke woulde pull vp the ſeede, and therefore they muſt bee 


vnderdigd very deftly & the weeds weeded out all along the furrows 
where the ſeedes are ſet, to the ende that the weedes doe not ſmoo- 
ther them, and that they doe not blinde them, taking away their aire, 
ſunne, and ſubſtance of the earth , whereof euerie yoong ſecde and 
plant ſtandeth greatly in neede, as to bee holpen thereby to gather 
roote and life, which is as yet in them verie yoong and tender. By 
which meanes you ſee that paines and labour taken about acornes 
and other ſeedes of trees, cauſeth them to growe and proſper ſo, as 
that they get the better of other plants, which in continuance might 
ouergrow them : but if they remaine as forſaken thinges without huſ- 
banding, they will be choked vp of weedes, and the greateſt part of 
them die: and thoſe which ſhall eſcape, will bee but of lowe growth, 
and appeere like an vntimely birth, lacking helpe and dreſſing, ex- 
cept through long continuance of time they preuaile, and then they 
which planted or ſowed them, ſhall not reape any pleaſure by them, 
but their heires onely. Feinde | 
And in all ſuch ſorts of planting and ſowing of wilde ſeedes, it is 


neceſſarie to fence the place ſowed or planted, ſo well and ſufficiently 
wich ditches, hedges, or walles, as that no bealt, horſe, or other, may 


enter or get in: as alſo that thereby the woode may be kept froin be- 


ing handled or cut downe by paſſengers: for if the ſpring be brouſed 


or broken, the tree remaineth all parched and readie for to drie, 
According to this manner of planting of acornes, or cheſnuts they 

way very well and conueniently: bee ſet and planted amongſt the 

plants of trees, and rootes that are planted farre inough off one from 


an other, forſo they may haue roome betwixt two 8 being di- 


ſtant the quantitie of nine or tenne foote, or thereabout, ſeerng it is 
meete and conuenient to nouriſh trees, and to deſtroic weedes, 
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this meanes the acornes and cheſnuts, or any other thing planted 
wc the dibble, or ſowen in furrowes, is mr thereſt, 
made to inioy ſufficient ſcope betwixt two plants, there to cake their 
full growth, vntill they become like high, or very netre with the 
trees planted or cut; neither do they eee, 
for their dreſſing, bicauſe the whole ground is to he dreſſed, bicauſe of 
the other plants that are in it. And in as much as it is oftentimes found 
in countries, that there are neither vnderiwoodes, woodes, buſſies, nor 
hedges whereout one may 9s growing) from rootes, I haue 
e Popes intreate a little of che meanes of making ir growe of 
ede. Li | 


as is woont to bee done with fruite trees, and choſe which 

are taken from their nurceries, to hee tranſplante d into gardens : ſo 
may you doe with wilde trees; which after that they are groune to a 
ſufficient thicknes, and come to beare ſeede, may bee otherwhere 
either grafted or planred, as you ſhall wiſh or deſire. For which cauſe 
heere thall bee put downea treatiſe and chapter thereof, ſeeing the 
former intreateth of the intermingling of ſeede with plants, for to 
helpe our the ſtoring of woodes wich are alwaies to continue. 


The twelſth Chapter. 
Of the mais to make wilde — of ſeede, to be 
remooned afterwarde into ſome 

uber place. G nes 

II is certaine (as hath beene ſaide before) that euerie tree groweth 

(| either of a plant, or of ſoine great fruit, or of awrichen branch: & 

® for that there are many places where one cannot come by plants 

eaſily, it is to be attempted to make the ſaideglant to growe of ſeede, 

as is practiſed in the nurceries of tame and gaſſen trees, by dreſſing 

and unging ſome halfe acre of good ground, and then to ſowe it with 
ſuch ſeede as the trees beare, whereof you woulde haue plants. 

That is to ſay, with acornes, if you woulde ſtore your ſelfe with 
oakes: or with cheſnuts if you deſite cheſnut trees: or with the 
graine and ſeede which groweth in elme leaues, if you woulde haue 
elme plants. The ſaide graines and ſeedes muſt be ſow en in a fat, fer- 
tile, well dunged and ſomewhat moiſt grounde, and that reaſonablie 
thicke, therein couering the ſaide ſeedes two fingers thicke, and cau- 
ſing them to be well watered afterwardes, and couered with bright 
ſtrawe, to the ende that this fruite of yoong trees ſprouting out of the - 
ſeede, bee not eaten and broken by — but when they begin to 
growe, the ſtrawe muſt bee taken away, and the weedes growing 
amongſt them wee ded out with the hande. 1 

For which cauſe the quarters wheriuthe ſaid ſeeds are to be ſowen, 
muſt be made long and narrow, that ſo the weedes may eaſily be puld 
| vp 
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p out ofeuerieplace, without treading vpon the quarters, and that 
thekide weedes may be 5 auoide the doing of hurt 
vnto the rootes ofthe yoong trees: and oftentimes they mult be wa- 

tred at night after ſunne ſet, and in the morning before ſunne riſe. 

And after they bee groune three foote high: you muſt remooue 
them into ſome other grounde before they take any ſtronger roote , 
and ſet them good two foote diſtant one from an other till they haue 
got a competent thicknes, ſuch as is before deſcribed, and dreſſe and 
clenſe them from all weedes, and water them in the time of drought. 
Thus you ſhall reare plants of all ſortes, and of all manner of wilde 
trees, to remooue afterwarde into ſuch places as you will, and ſuch 
trees will growe very well being tranſplanted, as are of like age and 
ſort: for ſo the one of them cannot hurt or iniurie an other. 

This is to be practiſed in places where no plants of trees can bee 
founde in ſufficient ſtore: for otherwiſe in countries furniſhed with 
vnderwoodes, and woods, there are inough to be founde without ta- 
king this paine, and tedious protract of time, wherefore this article 
will be of vſe, where there is neither ynderwoode, woode, nor plant to 
be come by in hedges or buſhes,and not in this countrie,whert there 
are many to be gotten, and thoſe verie good. 9 


I Thethirteenth Chapter. 
Of thepleaſure that commeth of the planting of wilde 
| 777 re as alſo of ww! ents 
no is ming of the ſame. 
\ Mongſt the things required forthe making ofa place of perfect 


beautie, Cato in his booke of husbandrie ſaitli that it is needefull 


to haue nine 2232 things. The firſt is a vine, yeelding great Nine things re- 


quantitie of wine: t 


e ſecond a garden, full of little riuers: the third a 2e for the 


making of a 


willow groue and oꝛiar plot: the fourth a great riuer: the fifth a mea- beautifull place, 


dow : the ſixth a great champion ground: the ſeuenth coppies of vn- 
derwood : the eight plentie of buſhes and awarren : and the ninth a 
forreſt of great trees or okes to beate acornes. Now amongſt all theſe 
ſeuerall points of perfect beautie we may ſee that the principal is wa- 
ter and wood: becauſe that hauing water one may eafily make mea 
dowes, g. plots, oziar yardes, and willow plots all along the wa- 
ters and rivers; and hauing woods, one may make vnderwoods, war- 
rens, buſhes, and high great trees alſo, if it be lopt and pruned vnder- 
ncath,tomake it ſhoore vp and grow on high. And he muſt not leaue 
aboue three or fower branches at the moſt,and then they will become 
tall and high by and by, be cauſe that the roote is disburdened cf all 
the reſt of his boughes by hauing them cut dou ne: in like ſort the 
ground ſendeth all ſuch nouriſhment vnto theſe three or fower bran- 
Gg g 2 ches, 


Woods hau ein 
them three 
commodities, 
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820 
ches, as it had imploied in the nouriſhment of many branches of ſmall 


wood, and affoordeth growth vnto the ſtraighteſt and faireſt bran- 
ches, which are left behinde to come to perfection | 

time they become tall and great trees and beare acornes. So in like 
manner there is not that wood of high and great growth cut downe 


in good and ſeaſonable time, which putteth not foorth ſmall wood and 


buſhes, if cattell and beaſts be ca kept out. 7 
Whereupon will conelude thar in ing of woods, there are 


three things principally requiſite to the making of a beautifull place 
that is to ſay, little eas —— or aA the 


like reaſon to plant the one and the other: for of the one the other is 


The pleaſures 

and paſtimes 

th it the wild 
woods afford. 


made, as is aforeſaid : wherefore inreſpeR of the pleaſure, profit, and 
beautie of the place, it is meete and conuenient to plant woods. 

But the chieke pleaſure and paſtime which commeth by wilde 
woods, is, that being 10yned:toyour: houſe and champion habitation, 
(which is the place, where it muſt be ſeared or planted) it is pleaſant 
tothe ſight: 25 by his diuerſitie of greenenes, it maruellouſſy deligh- 
teth and with great covcenemenepſerenet the ſight. - 

The ſecond pleaſure or paſtime is, chat the woods (beeing neere 
vnto you lodging) are alwates full of all ſores of pretie birds, which 
ſing ſommer and winter all the day long, and the moſt part of the 
night, as nightingales and ſuchother like, wherby their ſongs become 
ioifull and delightſome to the eare, and fo there is a pleaſure and great 
contentment to the care euen to them in the houſe if it be neere vnto. 

Another pleaſure is, that in the ſaid woods there are alwaies great 
ſtore of Ms coiſts, popingiaies, ſtares, cranes & other ſorts of birds, 
which make you paſtime to ſee them fie: andrherethayalls plea- 
ſure be reaped in taking of them with little engines, as, withacall, 
nets, the tonnell, or others ſuch like. i * 

The fourth is, that in the woods are to be had conies, hares, ſquit- 
rels, and other forts of ſmal beaſts pleaſant to behold, and of great ſer- 
uice for prouiſiou of vittaile. nee 1 

The fifth is, that in hot ſeaſons you may purchaſe a coole aire 
within the ſaid woods, as thoſe which will couer and defend you from 
the iniurie and vexat ion of the ſunne, and contraruwiſe cooling you 
whether the heate will or no: and therein you haue alſo to behold a 
comfortable greenenes, both vpon the boughes and ground, which 
keepeth his graſſe greene through the coolenes and ſhadow of the 
trees. e | 

The ſixth is, that in inter being in the ſaid woods, you are out of 
the iniurie and force of the winds and great cold, becaute they breake / 
them off: and further in thefe woods you are ſolitarie, and may vie 
your leaſure, in reading, writing or meditating vpon your affaires, 
without being diſquieted or diſtracted, or dra vVne to caſt 1 
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abroad ouer an er Ola _ or coun ie, in as much as the gabe 
cannot pearſe 68. 


Be ſides the ſaid ealur s, there Yb thereof,as 
well for the e attell, and chat in the ſhadow and with ſtore a6! ha a 
of graſſe at commaudement at all times: as alſo in reſpect of the oke 
maſt, beechmaſt, cheſnuts and otber uites which the trees beare, 
which ſeruefor thefaering of hogs, and ate veryhneceſſariefororh 
beaſts : and for thacal(s/youmay-ypon cerraine yeereb make ef 
your woods, to make e fire wood, ſtakes to hedge in garden 
plots, and other incloſutes, acalſorods for vines to run vpon: and ir 
there be cut donne * ee n — 8 ul bt 


wine veſſels, in ſuch ſort ee 
you N and Wee - if ſobe you be 


vic of it. 
wn brag oo may coniefture that the e is im The 755 of 
ie N wood, is not any thing inferiour ma ynitol279und imploje 
ochers hichare . oied in bearing of 5 and vine. _—_— w_ 
Ic is very true that the commaundment or vſe and 3 
are longer time in purchaſing and more hardly come hy, erithavo 
cornè and vines, but it recompenſeth i it wich the double in the end: 
for che firlt charges once defraied, d, nature bringeth foorth both the 
and the ſmalle. 6 
not in corne 
be continually busbanded and til- 
£5 imploied in beech maſt, and wood yeel- 
— — as any wk and will ſtand the houſe I 
Read,[eeing any way held or inhabited ithout wood. 
I wig, —— beene the more willing to declare and lay dow ne in 
breefe, the "ares bg proſit that commeth of woods, to the ende 
that they take paines in thoſe courſes, may not thinke that they 
haue loſt their time and coſt beſtowed thereupon, and that may 
not be Ahamed at the firit rer benen e. long ance, 
erwar koch he pleaſare and be profir dothabide and 
imuewithou that to them & their poſterity. 
fo1 my counſel and aduiſe vnto the good h d and 
eie le that hee applie himſelfe to ſuch: . — 
chat ſo he may the ſboner enioy the pleaſures thereof, 
md that in ſo doing e dee Tief. rowe as neere 
vnto his lodgi ee ee eee ee, well, as us arr 
may be, for his fu profit and pleaſure: ee wee 


ene Tonk: ** 7 breake the 228 
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1 Eeing ichathbeene ed and laid downe heers 4 what 

time and manner is to be obſerued in tlie planting of all wilde 
trees, and in gining them ſuch tillage, as may cafily and inſhore 
time procure their growth : ithath ſeemed good vnto me, to write 
ſome little thing of the nature and ſorts of trees which are planted and 
— in the woods and forreſts of France: and to declare 
briefly what manner ofg hey deligbt in, and in what ſoile they 
prooue greateſt and moſt profitable, tothe end that the planters of 
them be not fruſtrated of their paines and purpoſe, and that that 
* which requireth a drie and hot ſoile, be not plante ina moi and low 
ſoile : as allo that che trees which delight in a woilt and lo countrie, 
be not planted in mountaines and drie countries, for this falle th out 
oſtentimes to be the cauſe that ſuch as beſtom their colt in planting 
doe miſſe of their intent, and that the plant being in a ground eleane 
eontrarie vnto it, dotli not come to any profit. For ich cauſe Iwill 
heere104 word en my E ee ing that point, 0 ph 

purpoſe t or e e Natures, vertues, ON 
dr. trees, neitheryertoſpeake of all einges of trees: — 


to deſeribe and declare the places and grounds wherein they proſper 
and grow moſt; as alſo to make knowne the diverſitie thatis amongſt 


. and efores mike che ſame name, as which, 


oy molt it to be planced,! and: Ro eNhadowesro e 
mg 70G: al I. 1 3 971531 4 "4 nne 

I know Ge — of reed that growe both lacke 
ator vn0n ts n iwer parts of the worlde, bereot wee 
„ * We 


2 pu 

rene xg ta eee | 

trees, ſuch as are ordinarily to be found in our one 

ſtrange and forreine ones, the trouble about which woulde . more 

then n And as for ſuch as are deſirous to attaine the 
2. all manner of trors growing in any patt the 

vertues, ropertrs,natures,and ſeedes, may ſee the 

. rge in 7 becphraſtus, in his fourth book e of the hiſtorie of 

plants, . thirde — where hee | 

the kindes of wilde and ſauage trees. is) unn 

— 2 the nature, force, e ere alazit — 


medowes, or in marſhes, forinſach groundes 
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of the trees 3 in or eee water. 


\ Thefifteench Chapter. 


Of tbe aller, lar, birch, willow, and aber trees 
he water, 


T= are fowre orfige oregof recs, which ents nature 
grow neere vnto waters, & which except they haue ſtore 
of moiſture, do hardly proſper or grow at all: of whiche 

the reſt, the aller is one 4 t coueteththe water: for the aller is 
ct that nature as that it woulde bee halfe couered in water, and at 
the leaſt the moſt part of his rootes muſt of neceſſitie bee within and 
ſtande lower then the water, for etherwiſe they woulde not take, in 

ſo much, as that trees of fuch nature, ought to bee planted in moiſt 
medowes, and neere vnto the brookes runni rt oat the _ 


exceeding well. This tree ww to take in moiſt places, . wick 
white woode,conteining much pith, and putting foorth great ſtore 


or trees delight 
where the waters 
or 4909s we ”"e ſpe 


of boughes in a ſhort time, mg reaſon of the moiſtnes of che water 


where wich it is nouriſhed and fed. 
The ſaide aller trees may bee planted two manner of waies z as 


namely either of branches gathered from great allers,or of liue roots 


cigged vp vp in moiſt places, togither with the earth, and ſet againe in 
he like grounde, — that in in chte as that the balfe of che ſaide 
rootes bee lower then the water, and the vpper part couered with 
earth the depth of one fiiger, and in the meane time before they bee 
py they muſt haue all their branches cut offto , within a fingers 
ength of the roote, and it will put foorth againe many yoong ſhoots, 
after the manner ol haſeltrrees. You may reade more of the _ tree 
in the fourth booke. 


— of water r woode, which Wen com- bu wood: 


monly called white woode, of this kinde are the poplar, birch, and 

other ſorts of woode — growecloſe by the water ſide, and vpon 

re bnkes of dxches pings and rl brookes, and it is a common 
| Geg 4 | pradtiſe 


— Ea nem e D loving to 


conuenient 


Bay. —TheſeuenthBovkeof 
belege comoinermdhime 


ter and riuer fide, both: 0 | 
the white poplar, otherwiſe call 


proofe, groweth nothing wel e 
trie, and neere ioy ning to wate! 


water, but the willow woulde ſtand higher, and ſpread his roots along 
into the grounde that is wet and moiſt, and neere vnto water, wich- 
18. hauing his rootes altogither in the water, according whereunto it 
continually ſeene that willowes planted vpon cauſeies and bankes 
hauing ſome ditch of water ioyning thereunto,and that in ſuch ſort as 
that their rootes inay reach but to the brinkes vr e of the water, 
prooue fairer, taller, and more plentifull, then thoſe which gro / in 
wateriſh medowes, becauſe that for the moſt part their rootes ſtand 
my in water. You may reade of the Holme tree in the fourth 
ook e. | ine vo Sturt p 1 
I fate not that willowes,allers, poplars, and ſuch white woode will 
not growe in high places: — that it is their nature to 
groe neere to water, and do proſper beſt in ſuch places, and if they 
be planted in high places, and farre from water, they are hardly nou- 
riſhed and put foorth verie little in growth, in ſo much as that a hun- 
dred ſuch trees as are planted in waterie countries, will yeelde more 
woode then a thouſand planted in a drie eountrie, notwithſtanding al 
the indeuour and husbandrie that can be vſed, yea, and they will pe- 
riſh and die a great deale ſoone. . 
his I ſaie bicauſe it is eaſie to make them grow, and to husband 
them in a high or hilly place, by watering and dreſſing of them in 
* which labours, as they are not performed without 
great coſt, ſo if they happen to bee neglected, it prooueth to bee the 
oſſe and ſpoile of the trees, whereas if they be planted in ſome place 
that is fit for them, and ucere vnto water, according as their nature 
25 | * requireth, 
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windes which woulde take 
looſen thoſe which are — 


doth keepe cheeſe from wormes and rottennes: if ; nach beg tha 


ach . — as are alreadie put jar it will be beſt co free them of 
all ſuch twigs as they ſhall put foorth the firſt yeere, to the ende 
may more eaſilie feed&their ors mer thereby the force of 


ll may not ſhake and 
eadic Eee ypon| ch ale trees do ma- 
nie times diebe they neuer ſo well planted. 

I kno that it is not alwaies required thavſuch; paines houlde be 
taken (eſpecially about thoſe which are orderly and conueniemly 
planted) in planting or pruning of them. Notwit ing L ſay thus 


much for them, w of cloſe alleies for walkes 
and ſhades, that they cauſe chem to grow much in a ſhort time, 
for key ſhall effect ee ae. lanting of them in furrowes, and not one 
of them perifh.And as for ir pame and labour, they ſhall hauethe 


e thereof in ſhorter time, nn larger manner. 

Heerewithall it muſt be —— ; that hen ſoeuer — ſet or plant Trees muſſ be 
any ſuch trees, you muſt ſo do it, as that it neede not a ſecond dooing : well end ſurclie 
for if any of them ſhoulde die, it woulde he the harder to ſet others in planted at abe 
their places, ſo as that they would thrive, bicauſe the ſhadowe of the bal. 
other which liue, would cauſe the ſame to die, en ſeene 
that the elder and ſtronger ones doe oppreſſe the weaker, 
them vnder, and cauſing them to miſcarrie. Wherefote che greater 
care is to be vſed in tlie firſt planting of them, and the more paine to 
be taken withahem, ſeeing er an is a ching that is ſo hard to be 
redreſſed. 

The time to plant willowes,allers; lars, and othetdach woods, The time to. 
is aſvaies founde beſt in the beginning 3 or at the latter lem mie 
ende of lanuarie, when the — 2 paſte, being otherwiſe apt . 
to hurt ſuch plants as are new — readie — ſaid. 

As concerning the properties of theſe trees thus delighting in wa- 

rounds: the leaues & flowers of the white poplar, although th 

beaker hot, do notwithſtanding make a very cooling ointment 
led Populeum, good to take away — of inflammations, as alſo 

the milke out of womens breſts that are newly deliuered. 

Birch tree yeeldeth twigs which ſerue to make rods for the p 

niſhing —— withall, as alſo to make baskets, little maunds, — 
ſomęs, & couerings for earthen bottles. Of the ſtocke is made char- 

cole ſeruing for the melting of niertal. And ofthe rinde are made links. 
to giue light in the night ſeaſon, for to ſuch end do countrie pe 1 + 
vic them. The iuice ofthe leaues mixt amongſt the runnet ofa calfe, 


Inn tree, * 
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therefore doe growe more plentifully in ſuch places, then in 
ed : and therefore for the moſt part = muſt bee 
— in ſuch lowe and watrie — — arms ſo 

weand watrie 25 the willowe, poplar, and allet doc craue: hom beit, 
notwithſtanding ae may bee planted in —— and 
elmes will ew therein. Their proper nature is to delight in 


m— Toms aſh doth naturally erat blow and waeetih counerie;/ und 


moiſt wales, for therein they proſper well and growe vp to a great 
height,with ſtraightnes, and e of n — 
this is a common woode which may be planted in all forts of grounds, 
houſoeuer that it like better in fat and moi groundes, then in thoſe 
which are but indifferent: but they much diſlike the drie, rough, 
ſtiffe, and grauellie groundes, if they be not mingled with moiſture. 


There are three ſorts of elmes: the one is of thoſe which haue a 
ſmall little leafe, and a blacke ſtallee: the n rge leafe, and 
a reaſonable hite ſtalk: the third of them hat h a very —— 
the italk as it were all white: thoſe which are to be cok r planting 
are thoſe two latter, for they are of greatergrowrh, and are woont to 
roſper better: beſides that, they are — , and put foorth moe 
8 therby a greater ſhadow. 

Ofcheſe three ſorts thereare both males and females : wee call 
thoſe females which beare moſt fruite, and the thicker ſeede: and the 
males e call thoſe which are leſſer, and beare their fruite of ſeede, in 
the middeſt of the leaues, and that in ſuch ſore, as that they ſeeme to 
beare neither fruite nor ſeede. And for this cauſe there are many that 
write of husbandrie, affirming the ſaide tree to beare no fruit or ſeed, 
and that it jr Ong a plant or ſhoote. And of this opinion 
was Tremelua.Notwithſtanding,it is certaine, euerie leafe beareth his 
fruite contained in the middeſt thereof, and thereof will elmes grow, 
being ſowen in due time. And of this opinion is Columella,and experi- 
ence it ſelfe doth ſheu / it: he maketh two differing ſorts ofelmes,, cal- 

the one ſort the faireſt & talleſt ng ;&the other ſore 
Italian elines. And rene, e. ee. 2 they be to be 
— rant be plãted, they grow vp the ſooner that way, 
and put forth much eee boughes, T -aſtus and ſome other wri- 
ters doe make them le ing to 


he ( 


chey grote I haue beens tlie more willing to ueſcribe themaceor- 
ding tocheir kinde of le e chat yu ay the more catilie 
knowe them. I woulde have you to looke backe into the fourth 
bookey: 07 3854 3:3 . 146 203 7 
Amongſt theſe ſorts of trees we may place the mapletrees(cal- 
led of che Latines Aceres;} bicauſe in their nature they ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the elme : they craue the like grounde, namely a fat and moiſt 
grounde: they growe ( as the elnies doe) in all arable grouudes, they 
put foorth in a ſnort time great branches, and but little greenenes. 
This tree hath a very white body, beareth ſmall leaues like the leaues 
of chree leaued graſſe, and doth not breede or gather ante great ſtore 
of vermine. 3 . 
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The aſh is eontrarily inclined, for thereon breedeth oftentimes Theaſh. 


ſuch aboundance of vermine, as tliat thereby all their leaues are eaten 
and bored full of little holes. Of this fort of trees as wel elmes as aſhes 
and maples, the beſt are thoſe which grow ſooneſt, and ſpread out the 
eſt boughes in a ſtiort tim... 
As concerm 


, 


lie propertieso che ſo three kindes o trees, wee The vertue of 


haue ſpokenin the thirde booke,in the chapter of balaies,howe there be elme. 


is made a balme of che little fruite that is founde incloſed in 
the leaues of one of the ſorts of elmes: furthermore, the water which 
is founde incloſed in this little fruite, malceth tlie fate neate and ſhi-: 
ning ifit bee waſhed therewith; againe doublo linnen clothes being 
wet in this iuice or water, and applied to children which are burſten, 
becommeth a ſingular remedie for them. The ſame iuice put into a 
buried in the earth or dung, for the ſpace of ſiue 


bicauſe they Rn bende. ub 25-6 

The aſh tree hath a ſingular vertue againſt the venome of ſer- 
pente, for it is ſuch an enimie, and ſo contratie vnto thein, as that they 
dare not drawe neere, or approch unto tlie ſhadowe thereof: and 
againe as hiath be ene prooued of many, if you make as it were a circle 
of the leaues or — 2 of the aih tree, and put eee the ſame a 
thy che one ſide thereof, and a burning fire on the other ſide, 
will rather aduenture to paſſe through the fire, then over 
tree leaues:ſor this edute nature; as one carefull of the good of 
mankind; hath prouided that the aſh ſhoulde flouriſh before that ad- 
ders and vipers doe vſe to come out of their holes in the ſpring time: 
as alſo that it ſhould not fall his leaues in autumne, till they haue taken 
vp their winter reſting place, Wherefore if it happen that any horſe, 
| cow, 


Thema ngſt her chingsis hadin re- Sheoting bowes 
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or other venemous beaſts : there cannot be foundamote 

then to ſtampe the tendereſt leaues that are to be found vp- 
on the aſh, and training out the iuice to giue it the beaſt to drinke: 
and afterward to lay yponthe greeued part the droſſe of the ſtamped 
leaues : this is likewiſe remedie fy — arabuteniof.a ahy 
adder or viper. The decoction of the rinde ofthe aſh tree taken, is ſin- 
gar goodroop open the obſtr the ſpleene, and to drawe out 
lean of water fromſuch as have the aeg ae na remake fa 

e. F 


bees Gepe, e eee 
Neben. Þ : et Lat 
1 ene a ſtrong and mightie tree, much like vnto 


the oke. It is a faſt wood & goodtob ld withall, as alſo to vn- 
vines, & make otſier works,which are made of oke. It 
eth the ſeed of the cheſnut, which is ſowen'after the manner of 

e acorne, & ſo it growethand putteth foorth his ſhoots both ſooner 
and — „ and commonly in all nds ſod euen 
— ay. apr y grounds, but yet it ſhunneth the es 
parching heargior ſunne, affecting er 

elne — — that are colde and lie 8 | 
The ſeede or fruit thereof (ealledehe cheſnut) is ſometimes ſpoiled 
and that after the ſame manner tliat the aeorne is, as by too much dri- 
nes, which maketh it that it cannot bud or bloſſome, or by too great 
22 of water, putrify ing both the cheſnut and acorne, before it ean 
ring out of the earth, or elie field mice, aud ſuch 
fore of vermine which eate or wound the cheſnut and acornewithin 


the ground. The nature of the lants of cheſnut trees, and okes 
are much alike, and the manner of tre 


(hong chem alſo; and if you 
would haue them to put foorth ſtore of — you muſt custhem 
after they haue beene planted three or fower yeeres, and not before, 

and that in the beginning of the ſpring time, for ſo you ſlall make 
them put forth twiſe as much. And yet it is not without danger to vſe 
any edgetoole in cutting them, for thereby they oftentimes die. So 
then if there put foorthan y branches er ſpnge at the ſtem, in the 
firſt, ſecond, or third yere, you may at the þ of ſuch their put- 
foorth crop them off, and them away with your bande 
they are yoong and tender, and not to aner balls vnto 
de, andthen youThalldoe beſt Aab. 
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the Conntrie Farme. 829 
The cighteenth ws 3 wr 
Of the abe and the differences thereof, hot abeame beech, WE 
| Ua g linden tres and athers, 2 
H E oke is a tree bearing moſt fruit, and affoording the moſt 
| commoditie of any tree growing in France. And for this cauſe 
ithath beene accuſtomedto preſeruc and keepe ſtore of theſe 
kindes of trees in olde woodes and forreſts, as being molt neceſſarie 
and profitable. Some doe make three ſorts of this kinde of tree, and 
of euety ſorta male and afemale ; for notwithſtanding that the com- 
mon people call them all by the common name of oke, yet the Latins 


Thedifferent 
name of the 
are 


attribute to euery ſort his ſeuerall and proper name, calling one ſort bor. 


thereof Rebwr,another Quęereiu, and the third Ilex. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts is a kinde of oke which is very thicke and 
ſtrong, hauing a body that is very thicke below, & full of knots, & very 
mightie, hauing great rootes & ſpreading far and wide in the ground: 
and at the top of che bodie or bole which is but ſhort, it beareth m 
and great quantitie of boughes that are alſo thicke, ſpread abroad and 
long, taking great roome : and for that cauſe are planted the one from 
another a great diſtance, that ſo they may haue roome for their 
boughes to fpread, The wood growing vpon this ſort of okesis fitter 
to make fire wood of, then timber to build withall, becauſe it hath but 
a ſhort bole, and riſeth not vp to any great height or ſquarenes, ha- 
uing his boughes therewithal very crooked and writhen, There are 
many forreſts to be ſeene, wherein this kinde of okes doth growe, as 
namely thoſe whoſe okes are thicke and ſhorr, ſtanding far aſunder, 
and yet ſpreading on a great bredth aboue, 

| The other fort of okes hath both a reaſonable thicke & long body, 
as namely of che height of fower or five good fadomes : as alſo fower 
or five reaſonable tal & ſtraight boughes growing thereupon, but not 
ſpread foorth into any great bredth, as neither the bodie is ſo well 
couered and ſhadowed therewith as the former. And this ſort of okes 
is good for beames of houſes, and great peeces of timber, to be put in 
buildings, as alſo for to ſa and cleaue, becauſe it is not knottie and 
hard as che former. And of this ſort there are to be ſeene many forreſts 
planted in France, and they are more thicke and cloſer growne with 
timber, chen the others which Jam about to ſpeake of, becauſe the 
boughes of theſe doe riſe more ſtraight vp, and take not vp ſo much 
roome. 4 | | 
The third fort of okes hath a ſmall bodie but very ſtraight, aud 
growing to the height of ſeuen or eight fadoms without any boughes, 
and at the top of their faid bodies, bearing but ſinall tore of boughes 
and wood,'in ſuch fort, as that all the wood is in the bole, ſeeming to 
be onely a noſegay at the top. And this kinde of wood ſtandeth very 
necre 


Qu ereus. 


Ilex. 
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830 pe ſeuenth Boule of 
neere the foote one of another, riſing vp equally and alike vnto a 
great height & ſtraightnes, and the forreſts furniſhed with this kinde, 
are very profitable to make all ſortes of buildings, whether it be to 
make the ioyces thereof, or any of the other ſorts of long and middle 
tiber, as thoſe required for wals or roofes. And of this kind of woode 
eliere are many forreſts in this countrie, 4 
All theſe three ſorts of wood doe beare a great leafe, and that 
euerie one like vnto another, ſaue that they are ſome of chem large 
andgreat, ſome but indifferent, and the tlurde fort ſmall and littſe. 
Agane, they beare ſome of them acornes that are more long and 
tlueke, otherſome acornes that are more thicke and ſhort: and againe 
other ſome of them acornes that are ſnaller and longer, 
The mali and Furthermore, there is not any of theſe three ſorts which conſiſteth 
female of o«l&%+ not of male and female. The female is commonly called that(as Theo- 
Taue. pbraſtus faith) which beareth the moſt and ſtrongeſt fruite: whereup- 
_ onitfolloweth, that ifrhoſe are to be called the females which beare 
moſt ſtore of fruite ; wee muſt needes call thoſe males, which beare 
leaſt fruite. When they bearefruite, or When they beare none, the 
The harten u harren are called the males, and the fruitefull the females, Theo- 
— ry 5 putteth an other difference betu ixt thoſe which are fruite- 
* eſſe; but I meane not to write any thing thereof at this pre ſent, pur- 
female _ . 
poſing to bee briefe, and to referre ſuch as are deſirous to ſee the lame 
to Iheopbraſtau his thirde booke of the hiſtorie of plants, vnder the 
title of the oake, as alſo in like manner for all other ſorts of trees, 
which I ſpare to ſpeake of, that ſo I may not exceede my former pur- 
ofe and intent. | 
That the life . All theſe. ſorts of oakes are of great continuance and length of 
of an oaks con. life, in ſo much as that ſome allot vnto them, to liue three hundred 
rainetha too yeereg: tliat is to ſaie, one hundred to growe, one hundred to ſtande 
Nerf dt a ſtaie, and one hundred to decline and fall away : which may eaſily 
grunge 129: beſeene in the olde and ancient forreſts. | 


* = othewhole continuance of the one, is more durable then that of the 
other, ThisIſpeake in reſpect of ſuch, as by and by looke to haue 
wood to become growne according as they can wiſh : giuing them to 

knowe, that to anſiyere theirhaſtie deſire it will bee beſt for ” to 

| plane 


FF CFE 
» 5 „ 


lant aſhes, elmes and waple onely, ſeeing they are giuen to ſprii 
— & ina — putgingtrth as 2 wh cove —— 
then the oke in ten. Where as they which de ſire to haue a more plea- 
ſant, profitable and durable wood, though it be longer in comming to 
perfection muſt plant᷑ okes, cheſnut trees, hornebeames and beech 
trees, for they are reaſonably long in growing, and of like durablenes, 


and put foorth bur ſinall ſtore of ſhootes, ike as the oke, in ſueh ſort 


as that they become trees of one and the ſame ſore and growth, and to 
be planted after one manner, and at one time, as hath beene ſaid be- 
fore. It is very true, that the oke delighteth in a fat, good and drie 
3 euen as the hornebeame and beech tree doe: notwithſtan- 

ing the hornebeame and beech will grow more eaſily in a ſtonie 
ground or countrie, although that euery ſort of trees whatſoeuer, be 
um to grow the better, by how much the ground is better wherein 


ey are planted. Bur ſome doe naturally delight in and craue a good 


gone as for example che oke, if you would haue it to proſper well: 
and if you plant it in an indifferent 2 it will —— in- 
differentſy: and if it beſet in a hard and barren ſoile, it ha Y proſpe- 
reth, and doth notlung but burne away with the heate of the ſunne, 
and yet hornebeames and beeches doe grow in grounds that are but 
indifferent yea, they may be ſeene to proſper well in hard and ſtonie 
grounds, | gf ; 
* The pits are in 2 ſeaſon opened, and all the ſaid tres more 
conueniently plante 
of winter is well broken, as al waies hath beene ſaid. | 


The hornebeame tree (ealled of the Latines Carpinui) groweth in Hornleawe, 


the ſame ou and after the ſame faſhion that the maple doth, The 
wood of this 

tooles, and to make yokes for oxen: but now it is made matter for 
the fire, — a wood that hath leaſt moiſture, but more drines, and 
which maketh the beſt coale. 


The beech(called of the Latines Fagws )as it reſembleth the horn- Beech, 


beame very neere;ſo it eraueth the like ſoile and dreſſing for the ma- 
king of it to thriue and gro well: it is true that therefore it is worthie 
to be had in requeſt, becauſe it bringeth foorth his fruit which is called 
beech maſt, and that of no leſſe proſit then the acorne, at the leaſt the 
ſquirrels, turtle doues, cranes and ſuch other birds doe fat themſelues 
thereupon. The men of ancient time did make their wine veſſe ls fats, 
and drinking veſſell of the rinde of this tree. 


The linden tree groweth very well in hillie and high mounted The lynden 
laces, ſo that they be notwithſtanding moiſt and ſomewhat wateriſh: 77e 


he wood thereof is t to make coffers and boxes: and the rinde to 
make cradles or baskets to lay yoong children in. 


o 
| 4g * 
* 
- 


# 


in the moneth of Februarie, when the ſtrength 


tree hath in time* paſt beene vſed to helue husbandmens 


Thegorke treeccrauerh thelikeſoile wirhehe aſh andthe oke;/ it 7hearke-1ws: — —|[NW!}? 
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is no where to be found in all the forreſts of France, but in great ſtore 
inthe countrie of Bearne and Foix: this is a thing woorth the noting 
in this tree, namely, that it may haue his barke pilled off without doo- 
ing of any iniurie vnto the ſame, and this is ordinarily imploted about 
the making of liiues for bees, and for the ſoles of flippers and panto- 
fles, vſually worne during the colde time of winter, | 
The yew tree, The pow tree (which the Latines call Taxw) is very common in 
our it groweth well vpon mountaines and rockes. The woode 
thereof is to make coffers, footeſtooles, bowes, arrowes, dartes, 
and other ſuch like ſtately ioynets wor kes of, bicauſe it hath diuers 
veines, and is not ſubieR to bee eaten of wormes. Some there are 
which report that it is deadly to eate or ſleepe vnder the ſhadowe of 
it, and that if a nian eate of the fruite thereof it catteth him into an 
ague and bloudie fluxe, i 
And ſeeing I haue reſoluęd to be briefe, and not to paſſe beyonde 
my bounds, it ſhall bee ſufficient ta haue made this ſſiort re hearſall 
commending ſuch as are deſirous to ſee further into this skill an 
knowledge, to ſueh bookes of husbandrie as througlilie intreate of all 
the parts of the ſame, ſeeing they are to be had euerie Where, and ſee- 
ing that in them ſuch things are to be attained to the full, as I for bre- 
uitie ſake haue omitted and left vntoucht. 

As concerning the vertues and properties of the foreſaide trees, 
theoke hath many things, and thoſe of great commendation. The 
leaues, his nuts, (which are called gals). his miſſeltoe ( as being called 
the miſſeltoe of the oke.) The tender leaues thereof which are but as 

yet budding and putting foorth may be diſtilled, and the water there- 
Theflow. , Oris ſingular againſtthe fluxes ofthe liuet, to breake the ſtone, and to 
aha a 5 f Raiethe whites of women. The greater ſort of gals or apples, haue this 
nau. =Propertie in them, namely to preſage and foretell three things, that is 
to ſay, war, dearth, peſtilence, for if you open them whichare whole, 
you ſhall finde therein either a little flie, or a little ſpider, or a little 
worme: if che ſlie flie away, it betokeneth that there will be warre : if 
if che little worme doe ereæpe, it is a ſigne of de arth that yeere: and if 
the ſpider doe runne too and fro, it prognoſticateth an infinite num- 
ber of peſtilent diſeaſes. The oke apple dried and made into po- 
der, doe ſpeedily ſtaie all manner of fſuxe of the belly, The mifleltoe 
ofthe oke taken inwardly, doth greatly aſſwage the torments of ſuch 

Falling felgen ag are taken with the falling ſicknes. abt att rs 
The beech tree is much vſed to make haskets and maundes of 
for to gather grapes in, And heereof likewiſe men in olde time were 
ont to make veſſels to ſacrifice in vnto their gods. The leaues of the 
Chapreſthe beeth tree chawed, do heale the chaps of the lips, and the frettings of 


; 


_= 2. the gums. The fruite ofthe beech tree which 1s called beech maſt, 
Tb lone dtied and made into „ pens”. (gt 
and power againſt the ſtone an 


grauell. of 
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of a — — 8 the farmer or lorde of the ſoile 

rofite,or elſe take an my pleaſure, my aduiſe and 

| couſile is, cutie place and groundes may conueni- 
ently es made neere vnto the farme, therein to 

breede and keepe $0 mg wilde goates, or fallowe deere, wilde ſu ine, 

and ſuch other like wilde beaſts, to the ende that the lorde and — 

of the place may now and then recreate himſelfe therewith, and take The pro 7 

his ſport in ſeeing the aide wilde beaſts hunted: as alſo that if he bee rig 

diſpoſed to make any great feaſt or banket, he may therein be ſure to 

finde as in his kit chin or larder houſe for to make readie meate of, be · 

ſides the benefite which the good husband may make yeerely there- 

of b __ of them. 

3 woulde be ſeated (if it be pollible) within a woode of The finales 
high — tall timber Pe in a place compaſled about, and well fen- ibo parle. 
— with wals m tone and ly me, or elſe of brickes and 
earth-lome, or elſe a pales made of oke planks, You muſt foreſee 
that there be ſome little brooke or ſprin mo water running along by the 
roy: or for want of ſpring water and naturall ſtreames, you muſt 

—_ and walled and daubed in ſuch fort as that 
ſtore of graſſe grounde Proviſion of 
_ i there is oda for wild 
cares, —— ** 


TE 0 the endewe. may pit hers any — this deſcription 


vpinthe houſe, 

any wither, &drawtheother — them, and ſo 
to the place ofprouiboufortheir feeding And this ord he 
in 
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muſt not onel 0 Autor nk RN ebe, they bee great 


with | feede th 
the — . to —— Po — —_— rharldehvy tay tolee = 


they haue fawned,that there may be eorne giuen them. 

The wilde bore woulde not bee let growe elder then the age of 
fowre yeeres , for hee growethvntothis time, but after warde paireth 
and becommeth leane by reaſon of olde age: wherefore it is meete 
that he ſhoulde be ſolde whiles he is in his beautie and prime, 

A ſtag ma pho lepralongrime)far heisyoong along time, and 
luueth a great white, 1 761 5 

But as concerning ſmall beaſts,as hares;t muſt! notbe putina 

parke fenced onely with poſts and pales ; or ſeeing they are ſmall, 


eee thiroughthe and open ſpaces,and having 
,runne away. Theie pakes rs 1900/0 walle 


5 their feeding of forrage or maſſin eorne, ſuecories, lettuſes, 
cich-peaſe,barlie ſteeped in raine water: for leuerets are nor greatly 

in Joue with drie corne. As for conies we baus — of them in the 
a treatiſe ofthe warten. n 


of the — 


The twentith Chapter. 
Of the ſtuuatien of the beryurie, and of the or 
dring of the betonen.. 


WV. weed bur. in the fritbockebfcertaine e and 


wilde birdes, às peacockes, turkeies, felants, and ng [hens 
1 and difficult thing to 


breede and bring them or m 


that it ĩs a 
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| bicauſe he is giuen to ſſie on high: for there is nothing but c 
this birde, without any profite. True it is that and great 
which loue the game may take — gh — 
of the hauke for to take: the alſo ſomx px ogl ing ii 
wing the ſweete morſols in eating of che herbe, li uf ce 
ftomacke —— in hike — djalndides F 
herne isa diſh, and mente for a king: pleaſute is 
not come yon caſe and admit 


. — Tory remote a 
that the lorde and maſter or a 
that he bearetlva very good will ob ulb manner ni gam and to fare 
„ ryreraens o t hee may nom and then haue 
ſome port with the herne; eichet in taligg or eating of the ſame: 
whe it ſhall — if e ſpealee a word or to ſof the he- 


ee che end we r any tlung in * 


rall of all that which way be neceflaieforche — wie 
ting of our farme and countrie houſe. 
To etherefore fora heronrie or place to deal 3 What place is 
being if you meane to haue it, not onely for pleaſure but alſo for pro-. futeft for « 
fire vnto the lord thereof, you muſt firſte are herne is bur e 
a gue for acme eee os, and ve —.— 3 
uen to ſtaie in any place, but ſuch as pleaſeth him very w 
that cauſe it is not to bee taken as an . thing to place or be- 
ſtowe their prouiſion for their neſting and abode in any place, but 
onely where it is coniectured, that in e ong, they laue begun 
to reſt and ſettle chemſelues, as in a place that is Res” eaſant and 
deligbtſome to them. For che herontie muſt i inpr bee two Tworkinge: 
manner of waies conſidered of: as firſt there muſt conſideration bee 22 
had of their foode and nouriſhment, that ſo when it ſhall pleaſe the 1 cee 
lord ofthe farme to hauke the herne, or to make any great and coltlie | — 
banket, he may haue them readie at his comandement, And ſecond- u 
lie to allure and drawe hernes as they flie along: for the herne mk is 
ſhut vp and made faſt in a herontie, calleth ynto him ſuch as flie b 
for they hearing the voice of the herneſhew ſo — vp and made f al, 
doe thereupon ſtaie and make their neſts vpon the yppermoſt and 
higheſt part of the heronrie,whereupon it commeth, that hauing laid 
theiregges, by and by their yoongones are taken to be ſhut 5 and 

made faſt in the heronrie. Le 

Let vs conclude, thenthat before there be any coſt mage i in ball. 

ding a place for the heronſhewesto builde in, there muſt diligent care 
be had in diſcerning of the commodiouſnes and fitnes of the place, 
and that is gathere Mien gknownerhe herne nowe and then to 
haue contented and pleaſed himſelfe therewith: for if a man ſhoulde 
goe about to ſhut vp a herne in ſuch place u hee taketh no delight in, 

e woulde neuer haue yoong, but die out of hande. Furthermore it is 
requiſite that there ſhould paſſe ſome ſinal ſtreame of water through 
the middeſt of the heronrie , for the heronſſiew i isa water birde, and 
taketh delight & pleaſure in 1 warey as liuing alrogither ypon eeles, x 
other ſuch like living fiſnes. The a heronry muſt be made 
altogither erg, wrought with ve e lattiſes & elouen planks, 
about the height of ſixe * from * grounde, and well couered 
aboue, to the ende that the heronſhewes flying by may 1 make their 
neſts vpon the heronrie in fit and connvodious ſort. | | 

| Their mearemuſt bee line eeles, and other ſuch lle gde = IP 
times the inner parts of beaſts, as alſo the fleſh of wolues and dogs cut nor of 
into ſmall gobbets: and they muſt haue given them to eate vntill che beronſtew, 
they bee full, that ſo they may be fat againſt the time of hauking or 
banketring,and not for increaſe or ſtote. for there are but a feiy hernes 


char willla egges being reſtrained of their libertie. 
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beſt to flie at 
the herenfhew, flying him with the hauke, that then hee muſt beware not to doe it 
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And yet this I will tell you by che way, that if the lord ofthe farme 
doe take any herne out of the heronrie to make him ſport withall by 


neere vnto the heronrie, for otherwiſe he ſhould take away the good 


liking both of flying and incloſed hernesfrom the heronrie,and ſo the 


heronſhewes baunting the ſame in neſting time, would forſake it, and 
_ incloſed woulde growe diſpleaſed and fall in feare of the like 
ger. % n THEE! 1 1 24rd on 7 
Although the heronſliew be a royall meate, notwithſtanding in as 
much as hee is a water birde, his fleſh is full of excrementous parts, 
harde to bee digeſted, and that aboue any other fowle of the riuer. 


There is a more to be eſteemed of m him for to be eaten, then 


the fleſn which 1s gathered about his ſtomacke or breſt. Moreouer, 
ſome holde and are of opinion that his bill being ſteeped for ſome 


Jas ye time in wine, doth make the wine forcible and able to procure ſleepe, 


and bring the body to reſt. 
n T8682 $71 SHI TOTS DOE TL ALE, 
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The one and twentith Chapter. 

His that there are three ſerti of bunting . 


* © * 


E bee our purpoſed determination, we will intreat in a word 


or two of hunting, not that we would wiſh out farmer otherwiſe 
to affect the game, then by making it ſometimes his recreation, 
and that in the time of vacation, and ſurceaſe from his other buſineſ- 
— when he ſhoulde doe nothing but ſlee pe, or keepe holidaie at 


nem $4 E To 1075 | | 

Nox there are three ſorts of hunting, the one of fiſhes, the other of 
fowles, and the thirde of fower footed beaſts, as are the ſtagge, roc 
bucke, fallowe deere, wilde bore and hare. In all theſe the lord of the 
countrie fatme may finde occaſion to exerciſe himſelfe, but eſpecially 
in the hunting of the fower footed beaſtes: for fiſhing is more fit for 
the farmers as thoſe whom it beſt beſeemerh to buſie their 
braines on vacant and feſtiual daies with catching fiſh with the angle, 
or pots made of oſiers, that ſo they may haue ſome extraordinary fare 
fox their afternoone drinking or ſupper. The carching of birdes is ſom- 
what prettie and pleaſant, but yet — — Plato, a practiſe 
more ficting a ſeryile eſtate then a gouernouror commander. The 
hunting of towre footed beaſts, as an honeſt exerciſe hath beene re- 
ceiued at all times, and permitted by the lawes, eſpecially that which 
was not vndertaken in the night, neither yet vpon (louthfulnes/ and 
contempt of labour: but rather for the better obtaining of a greater 
readines, nimblenes, cheerefulnes, and ſtrength of bodie ; * hows. - 
| L deuer 


ſoeuer it is the maſter of our countrie furme, eſpecially - 
ane may exerciſe himſelfe ſometimes, and take ſome ſport in 
ing after he hath giuen order and direction for the dooing of all 
his buſineſſes,as well in the citie, as at his champion or countrie houſe. 
U The hunting or chaſing of che ſtag. 6 ris un it 
The two and twentith Chapter. 
What dogs are beft for the conſe. . 
A e hunting of fower footed beaſts, as the ſtag, the wilde bore, 
the roe bucke,and the hare is performed principally with dogs, 
horſes, and ſtrength of bodie; ſometimes with ropes and nets, 
and ſometimes with toiles: but theſe two forts of taking of beaſts are 
more fit for holidate men, milke ſops, and cowards, then for men of 
dalour, u hich delight more in the taking of ſuch beaſtes, in reſpect of 
8 exerciſe of their bodie and pleaſure, then for the filling of the 
ellie. ' ; ? Ec ey P 4.2 | A * 


1 


Hunting dogs which are fir for to courſe withall,are of fower ſorts, Fowre fd f 


as concerning their colour, that is to ſaie, white, bate coloured, graie, bunting dogs. 


and blacke. | 


The white arethe beſt;for they are of quicke ſent ; ſwift; hot, and change : that 


ſuch as neuer giue ouer for any continuance of heate; or breaking off, i 10 ſaic the 


bicauſe of the feeting of the borſemen, or the cries and noiſes of men, 


keeping the turnes and croſſings better then any of the other ſorts of fleights ef the 
dogs, & are more to be truſted ; notwithſtãding they loue to be atten=" © 


ded with horſe men, and they doe feare the water ſomewhat, eſpecial- 
ly in winter when the weather is colde. Thoſe which are altogither 
white are the beſt, and likewiſe thoſe which are red ſpotted}, The 
other which are blacke and durtie, graie ſported, drawing neere vnto 
a changeable colour, are but of ſmall value, and whereof there are 
ſome ſubiect to haue fat and tender feete. 


The baie coloured ones haue the ſeconde place for goodnes, and Tb. baicor 
are of great courage, venturing fare, and of a quicke ſent, finding out lw co les red 
verie well the turnes and windings, almoſt of the nature of the white * 


ones, ſaue onely that they doe not indure the heate ſo wel, neither yet 
the treadings of the horſemen, and yet notwithſtanding they bee 
more ſwifte and hote, and feare neither colde nor water: they runne 
ſurely, and with great boldnes, commonly louing the ſtag more then 
anie other beaſt, but they make no account of ares. It is true that 
they be more head ſtrong and hard to reclaime then the white, and 
5 men to more paine and trauel about the ſame. The beſt of the fal- 
wart of dogs, are thoſe which haue a brighter haire, drawing neere 
vnto the colour of red, and hauing therewithall a White ſpot in the 
: : Hhh 3 '_ forehead 
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forehead or in the necke, in like manner thoſe wich are all fallowe: 

but ſuch as incline to alight yellow colour, being graie or blacke ſpot- 

ted, are nothing woorth: ſueh as are truſſed vp and haue dewelawes, 
are good to make bloud hounds, The white & baie dogs are not fit for 
any bur Kings, princes, and great lords, and them not for gentlemen, 
bicauſe they courſe dnely the hart, and not all ſorts of game. 

Thegraie dogs: The graie dogs doe runne well at all ſortes of game, that a man 
woulde haue them to hunt, but they are not ſo ſwift nor ſo luſtie as 
the others, eſpecially ſuch of them as haue their legs of a bay or fallow 
colour, draw ing ſomewhat ynto a white ; and yet notwithſtanding 
they àte hote and ſtout, not feating water or e with great 
courage, and never giuing ouer the game before they haue killed: hut 
indeedeithey auoide and ſhunne heate ; the footing of horſes, and 
the noiſe! of men, neither doe they delight in che hunting of anie 
beaſts that are giuem to wiles and crofſe windings: but inrecompencet 
heereot it is polhble that you may ſee them to ouerrunne the moit 
ſwift ang beſt dogs, eſ — beaſts that vſe to run out tigt. 

"_ The blacke dogs are ſtrong bodied, but they haue lowe and ſhort 

. legs, in like manner they be nothing ſwifr, howſoeuerthey may bee of 
a quicke ſent, fearing neither cold nor waters, & chey delight moſt in 
courſing the rammith& ſtrong ſented beaſtes, as wille bores, foxes, 

Andſuek libe, bieauſe thiey neither haue minde, nor yet ſwiftenes to 
ccurſe and take the beaſts that be ſwift in running. But where as it is 
commonly giuen out and reported: that there are good dogs of euerie 
ſhape, it may bee ſo brought to paſſe, as that the hare njay not wake 
much for the arguing of the goodnes ofthe dogge, and that there are 
found ofall colours good and faire dogs: for this eauſe it is meete and 
requiſite that a dogge (of what haire or colour ſoeuer lie he, to the end 

The marker of « he may bee faire and good, have theſe notes and mnarkes following, 

good bunting His head muſt bee reaſonablie thieke, rather long then flat noſed, his 

deg, noſtrils wide and great, his cares large, and of ameanethicknes, his 
backe crooked in compaſſe wiſe, his loines great and thic ke, his hips. 

 thicke and large, bis thigh round truſſe d, his 0e 4e ſtraight and well 

ſet togither, his taile thieke neere vnto his backe, and the reſt of it 

ſmall and leane euentothe ende: the baire vnder his belly ſtiffe, his 

legs great, the ſole of his foote dry, and [haped like to the foxe his. 

foote : his nailes thicke, his hinder parts as high, as his forepatts. The 

male kinde muſt be ſhort and crooked; but the biteh or female long. 

The reaſonref The ſigniſication and meaning of theſe ſignes is ſuch; his wide! 

theſe markys of noſtrils do argue his quicke ſent, his yaulted backe and ſtraight hans 

« good hunting doe argue lis ſwiftnes: his taile thicke aboue and {lender done to 

dog. the ende, doth fignifie that he liath a ſtrong backe, and winde at will: 

che ſtiffenes of his haire vnderneath liis belly doth ſhew that he is wil- 
ling aud painfull, fearing neither water nor colde: his rhicke legge, 


foxe foote,and thicke nailes, doth ſignifie that he hath no fat or gouty 
foote, and that hee hath ſtrong lims, to runne long without griefe or 
annolancte. NR en e en Ot 19 An 50 
But for as much as it is harde to get ſuch hunting dogs when one 
woulde, as ate both good huntera and faire withall, ic will be requiſſte 
to prouide a faire bitch of a good race, ſtrong, and of well rtio- 
ned luus, having great and large ſides and ffankes: and to procure 
her to be limed with a faire dogge, hauing the markes that wee haue 
ſpoken of before, and that at ſuch time _ (if it be poſſible)as when 
che moone is in the ſignes of Gemini and Aquarius, for the dogs that 
are gotten at ſuch times are not ſo ſubiect to runne madde, and be- 
ſides, there will be of them moe dogs then bitches. When the birch 
is with whelpe, and beginneth to haue a bac bellie, ſhe may 
not be ſet to courſe leaſt her yoong ones ſhould be kept from euer 
thriving: her walke then mult not bee 2 the coutt or houſe, neuet 
ſhutting her vp in = kennell,bicauſe eis weartſome, and giuen to 
loath al mente. When ſhe hath whelped,(tbe fitteſt time for which 
is in March, Aprill, and May, rather then either in winter or in the 
time of great heate) and that the whelpes begin to ſee, they muſt be 
fed with cowes mille, ſheepes milke, or goates milke, vnmixt and 
made warme, neither muſt they be taken from ſucking the bitch, till 
they be two moneths old, and then feeding them with milke meates, 
breade, and all ſorts of pottage, till they be tenne monetlis olde, and 
all this while thus to keepe them in the kennell, x 
 , Courſingdogs woulde bee fed all togither in one kennell , meete 
and conuementtor them, tothe end they may know and heare one an 
other: bicauſe that thoſe which are fed togither, they become the bet- 
ter acquainted, and agree better in hunting then thoſe that are of di- 
uers kennels and places. 
Their meate ſhall be bread made of a third part of wheateza third 
part of barlie,anda third part of rie, becauſe that being ſo mixt it kee- 
eth them faire and fat, and curerhrhem of mante maladies ; for and 
if it ſhould be made of rie only, it would make them ſcore too much: 
if of pure heate, it would binde them tos much intheir bellies, and 
therefore the one muſt be mixt with the other. There muſt be giuen 
them ſome fleſh meare in winter, bur eſpecially vnto thoſe that are 
leane, and courſe the ſtag: but to choſe that hunt the ſhare you muſt 


The 1 for 


hunting degi. 


The feeding 


and keeping of 
hunting dogs, 


Fleſh. meat, 


neuer giue any, leaſt they fleſhing themſelues vpon the greater game, 


| they make light account of bares, which thruſt then ſe lues commonly 
into the midſt of tame cattel, to ſhifc off the dogs by that meanes, ho 
vpon ſuch occaſion might [eaur of the hare, and fall acourſing tlie 
tame cattell: but the dogs which hunt the Hart, would neuer doe it 
becauſe the ſtag is ofa more full and ſtrong ſent then the hare, as al 
becauſe their fleſh is more daintie and delicate then any other, The 


Hhh 4 beſt 


Pottage, 


hunting dogs. 
For fleas and 


Permine, 


\ © The diſeaſes of 


beſtfleſh meate that can begiuen them, at 
them moſt, is horſe fleſh, aſſe fleſh and mules fleſh: but as for oxen, 
kine and other ſuch like, their fleſh vnto them is of tov eager and 
fharpe a ſubſtance, Their fleſh meate muſt firſt haue the hide pluckt 
off, that ſo they may not haue any knowledge of the beaſt, nor of his 
haire: good huntſinen make great account of pottage made of mut- 
ton, goates fleſh, and oxe leads for their leane dogs, which hunt the 
hare : and you muſt mingle ſometimes amongſt theſe porrage,a lictle 
briaiſtone to heate them withalllll. 
Their kennel muſt be made in ſome place ſtanding vpon the eaſt, 
through the midſt whereof doth run ſome little riuer or ſpring: the 
place wherein the dogs ſhall lie ſhal be builded with very white wals, 
and floores of boords cloſe ioyned, for feare, that ſpiders, fleas, wall 
lyce, and ſuch like ſhould breede there, He that ſhall be appointed to 
keepe them muſt be gentle, milde, and courteous, loving dogs of his 
naturallinſtin; and ſuch a one as will make them cleane, and dreſſe 
them carefully wich wifpes of ſtraw and little bruſhes : being readie 
to giue them ſome pretie dainties to cate, and to drawe them alongſt 
the greene corne and meadowes, as well to giue them appetite to 
their meate, as alſo to learne them to run, and to cauſe them to paſſe 
through the flockes of fheepe and other tame cattell, that ſo they may 
be accuſtomed vnto them and be made to kno them. | 
If the dogs be ſicke, you muſt vſe the remedies follow ing: for lice, 
fleas and other vermine, where witli dogs are loden oftentimes, eſpe- 
cially in the times of great heate, you muſt bathe them, or at the leaſt 
waſh them and rub them with a wiſpe, wich a de coction made in large 
antitie, with ten good handfuls of wilde ereſſes, wilde marierome, 
ge,roſemarte, rue, pacience, and ſixe handfuls of ſalt, all being well 


boiled together to the conſumption of the herbes. 


To driue out wormes you muſt ſoke perroſin made into oe er, 
aloes powdered; vnquencht lime, and liue brimſtone made likewiſe 
into poder, euen all theſe in an oxe gall, and with tlus licour rub the 
place infected with worm es. e 
If dogs be bitten of ſerpents, you muſt cauſe them to take donne 
the iuice of che leaues of ah tree 1ncontinently ; or elſe a glaſſe full of 
the de codtion of rue white molleine, mints and broome, whereunto 
muſt be -adyei the weight of a French crowne of treacle, applying 
treacle inlike manner vntothe bitten placd mme. 
We are bitten of mad dogs, they muſt foorthwith be 
caſt into aveſſellof fea water nine times one after another: er for lack 
of ſea water, intb eommon water wherem haue beene diſſolued fower 
buſhels of ſalt: and this will preſerve them from going inad. And if it 
happen that you haue not prouided this reme dit timely inougb, but 
tlut now rhe dog is fallen mad to tlis end that :yournay Keepe on 
| sf | | Otller 
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the Countrie Farme. 84.1 
other from the ſame miſchiefe, you ſhall be carefull,that the mad dog 
run not abroad, and therefore you ſhall kill hum by and by, for it is but 
all in vaine and altogether impoſſible to goe about to cure ſuch mad- 
nes: the ſignes of ſuch madnes are the drawing vp of his taile at the Sg of mad- 
vpper end, hanging the reſt ſtraight dom ne, a very black mouth with- 10. | 
out any froth, a heauie looke and that aſide in ouerthwart and crofſe 
manner. 
Againſt the ſcabs, tetters, iteh and gaules of dogs, you muſt take Ci. 
three pounds of the oile of nuts, one pound and a halte of the oile of Tetters, 
oile lees, two pounds of olde ſwines greaſe, three pounds of common — 
honie, a pound and a halfe of vineger, and make them all boile toge- 
ther, to the conſumption of the halfe of the vineger, putting thereto 
after ward of perroſin and common pitch, of each two pounds and a 
halfe, of new wax halfe a pound, melt all together, caſting in thereto 
afterward the powders that follow, a pound and a halfe of beinftoms, 
two pounds of reboiled coperas, and twelue ounces of verdegreaſe, | 
making them all vp together in an ointment : but they muſt be waſh» ' 
cd with water and ſalt, before they he annointed with this ointment, | 
For the wormes in dogs, you muſt make a drinke ofthe decoction wormes. (|| 
wherein haue beene boiled, wormewood,ſouthernwood, and the ſha- | ; 
uingsof Harts horne : or elſe cauſe them to fivallow downe pils made || 
of Harts horne, brimſtone, aloes and the iuice of wormewood; © | 
Whenthe dogs are tired, rub their feet with this reſtrictiue, made I 
of the yelkes of egs, the iuiee of pomegranates and ſoote finely pow- 


dred,all of it being well mingled together, and left to ſettle one whole 
0 day. N | 
11 Dogs are often hurt of wilde bores in many partes of their bodies, Hurtsgivenly 

| and then according to e where they are hurt, they muſt be wildebores. 
ordered and looked to with dreſſing of the ir wounds. If the wound be | 


1 

in his hellie, and thatthe guts come foorth vnhurt, he muſt firſt put | 
| 

: 


f them in againe, and then afterward put into the belly in the place 

d where the hole is a Wiceof larde, and to ſowe vp the skin aboue : but 

1 the threed muſt be knit of a. knot and made faſt at euerie ſtitch ofthe 1 
5 needle, and withall cut off the threed at euerie ſtitch ſo faſtened: as 4 

F much is to be performed in the wounds that ſhall be made in other 

N places, alwaies obſeruing to put ſome larde into them. WHO 


For wounds which dogsſhal receiue, the iuice of the leaues of ted wounds, 


6 colewoorts is a very ſoueraigne balme (being applied preſencly vnto | 

ie the wound) healing them vp very ſpeedily : or elſe take the iuice of | 

K Nicotiana, whereof we haue ſpoken in the ſecond booke. | 

er Againſt the canker breeding in the eares of dogs, take a dram of | 

it ſope,of oile of Tartar, Sal armoniacke, brimſtone and verdegreaſe,in- | | 

ut | corporating all together with white vineger & ſtrong water, and rub 1 
be the cankered eargscherewithall nine morning. 1 


cr | I 6 
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842 T he ſeuenth Booke of 


Taking of cold, It the dogs after 2 haue run in froſt after raine, and ſuch other 
bad weather, or ſvum the riuers and lakes after the game come to 
take cold, preſently as ſoone as they come to their kennell they muſt 
be chafed and dried at a great fire, and after that their bellies rub- 

bed and wiped with wiſpes, thereby to wipe away tlie dirt ſticking 
vnto them. 8 

The galling or Oftentimes in courſing ouer the fieldes and rockes dogs come to 

robbing 5 of haue the skin ſtriken off of their feete: for the remedying whereof 

Pang, tber it will be good firſt to waſh their feete with water and ſalt, and after to 
make a cataplaſme of the yelks of egs beaten with ſtrong vineger,and 
the iuice ofthe herbe called Piloſella. | 

Knocks or If in courſing they ſhall haue taken any thruſhes ypon any part 

thruſhes., oftheirbodies,with the tip of the Harts horne, or with the bores tusk, 
you mult apphe to the place a plaiſter of the roote of great comfrey, 
an emplaiſter of melilot and oile of roſes, as much ofthe one as of the 
other: but before you apple the plaiſter, you muſt cut the haire away 
from the place where the greefe is. 

Againſs the To cauſe dogs to piſſe, make them drinke the decoction of mal- 

«:ſficu{tizef loves, hollihocks, the rootes of fennell and brambles made with white 

waking water, wine. od * 311-313 1 

T he diſeaſe of If dogs haue gottenany diſeaſe intheir eares, drop thereinto ver- 

the ears, = I1vice mingled with the water of cheruile, continuing to doe ſo three or 
fower mornings,  - | 

You ſhallfinde a larger diſcourſe of the nature, conditions, diffe- 


rences and diſeaſes of dogs in the firſt booke, in the chapter of the 
kennell. 


The three and twentith Chapter. 


How yoong dogs are tobe trained vp, and made 
fit for the game, 


T T is not inough to haue a number of good and faire dogs, well 
Parkes with markes, declaring both the ſaide qualſties, for they 

muſt ouer and aboue bee taught and trained vp for the game. 
Wherefore the huntſman muſt Feſt bring them to tends the 
ſound of the horne : to ſwim and haunt the water, that ſo they may be 
the more readie and forwarde to purſue the beaſt, if ſo bee that hee 
ſhoulde ſecke to ſaue himſelfe by any running river,or ſtanding lake. 
He muſt leade them alſo once a weeke into the fieldes: but not be- 
fore the age of ſixeteene or cighteene monethes: for before ſuch age 
they are not throughly growne and well knit in all their members. 
Bur eſpecially he muſt well aduiſe to what kinde of ganie he is purpo- 
ſed to vſe them, as wliether to courſe the hart, or the hinde, the wilde 


bore, or the hare; for looke what beaſts you firſt runne them at, _ 
W 
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will they beſt remember alwaies, eſpecially if there bee care had to 
looke any thing well vnto them. | | 

You muſt not courſe with them in the morning if poſſiblie you can 
auoide it, for hauing bene accuſtomed to the coolenes of the morning 
and comming afterward to the height of the daie and feeling therein 
the heat of the ſun, they will not runne anie more. 

You mult not put on young dogs the firſt time within a toile, be- 
cauſe the beaſt runnin dine round, & therefore alwates inthe 
light of the dogs: fo when afterward they ſhould be brought to run 
out of the toile, and by that meanes become caſt anie great diſtance 
behind the beaſt: it would be the cauſe of their giuing ouer and forſa- 


king of the game. : | rag 
It ſhall be for the better (tothe end they mate be the better trai- 
ned and fitted) to put all the young ones together with fowre or ſiue 


old ones, at ſueh time as you purpoſe to hunt with them. 


The ſower and twentith Chapter. 


How that the hart and the place where he hauntetb 
| and vſeth to lie, woulde be mne be- 
| ore pes courſe him. 


K Inges, Princes and great Lordes(rowhome and no others belon- y,,,, ;, 
> geeb-rhe courſing of the hart) haue not vſed to eourſe the hart, great fares. 
before they haue learned of their huntſman, what manner of hart he 

is, young or old, and whether he be a faire and great one, and ſuch a 

one as deſerueth to be courſed, and then afterward: where his haunt SS 
and lodging is. | ; 

The huntſman ſhall know the age and fairenes of the hart in reſ 25. ref 
peCt of others, by iudgment of ee ars of his foote, the largnes of 4;/finfion be- 
his tines, his dung, gate, beatings, breakings and rubbings. © twixt hart and 

The ſole of the foote being great and large, the heele alſo being e of 
thicke and large, the little eleft which is inthe midſt of the foote, being rn 
large and open, a large leg, a thicke bone, being alſo ſhort, but no- 
thing ſharp, and the tips ot his clawes round & tlucke, are ſignes of an- 
old hart. The elder harts in their gate doe neuer ouer- reache the for- 
mer foote with the hinder: for they tread ſhort of it at the leaſt fowre: 
ſingers, but it is not ſo in young harts, for they in their gate doe ouer- 
reach and ſet the hinder foote more forward then the forefoote, after 
the manner of the ambling mule. The hinde hath commonlie a long rb , 
foote narrow and hollow, u ich ſmall cutting bones. rad alley 

The excrement and dung of harts is notalike at all times, for ſome: 

is printed, otherſome writhen round, and otherſome flat and broade: 

and if it be large, groſſe and thicke, it is a ſigne, that they are harts of 
tenne tynes, that is to ſay, ſuch as haue ſhot tenne ſmall hornes * 
| the: 
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che ſtocke. In Tune and Iulie they make their dung inthicke wreaths 

that are verie ſoft, and yet there are ſome of them that make it flat 

and brode vutill mid Iune. And from mid lulie ynto the end of Auguſt 

their dung is printed, groſſe, long and knottie, well hammered, anoin- 

ted or gilded: and theſe are the markes to know harts of ten tynes 

from the old ones. 80 

Thecarlags © The cariages of a hart are ſaide to be when a hart paſſing through 
erlargenesof a thick and twiggie woode, hitteth with his head againſt the boughes 
his wer. of trees, for ſo it commeth to paſſe, that if the hart be tall and large, 
the carriages will alſo be ſome what large. Now the iudgement which 

the huntſman can gather of the cariages, cannot be but from after Iu- 

The time when lie vntill March: for the other fower moneths, that is to ſay, March, 
harts caft their Aprill, May, and Iune, the harts eaſt their heads, that is to ſaie, their 
bornes, hornes. True it is, that they begin to put foorth newe hornes by the 
moneth of Aprill,and as the ſunne mounteth higher, and graſſe gro- 

weth higher alſo and harder: ſo their hornes grow and waxe greater, 

ſo that by the midit of Tune, their heads will be fully ſer and garniſhed 

with all that which they are to beare all the yeete long, prouided that 

they be in a good thriuing countrie, and come not by any hurt or an- 

Ts indge ofthe noiance. You may likewiſe iudge of their age by the tynes of their 
axeof the bare, hornes: for as forthe firſt yeere they haue no hornes : the ſeconde 
bybubornes, yeere they haue their firſt hornes,whuch are called daggers: the third 
yeere, foure ſixe or eight tynes : the fourth yeere eight or ten tynes: 

the fifth yeere ten or twelue: the ſixth twelue, fourteene or ſixteene: 

and in the ſeuenth their hornes put foorth the greateſt number of 

The bornes of tines that euer they will beare, for after it they put not forth moe, but 
an old hart. thoſe grow greater which are put foorth. Vet notwithſtanding the old 
Harts will alwates be an hauing the whole root oftheir horns 
Arge and groſſe, the bodice or ſtocke very bright, and ſet with pearles, 

_ ſtraight and large heades, ratlier open then turned compaſſe 

0 wiſe. | 

oven By the going of the Hart, the huntſman ſhall bee able to iudge 
2 Ker ih ha Hart be great and long, and ſo likewiſe if hee will ande 
Jong in courſe before the dogs : for the Harts which haue long paces, 


holde out longer in courſing, then thoſe which haue ſhort paces: and 
they are alſo quicker, ſwifter, and longerbrearbed, 
The begin: lt is knowne if the Hart bee tall and long legged: and likewiſe of 


«1d breaches of what bulke or bignes his bodie is, by marking where hee entreth into 
ber, | thethicke amongſt brakes andimall woode, which he ſhall haue let 
| paſſe betwixt his legges: for looke at what height he hath beaten 

then done with his belly, ſo high muſt you iudge him to bee on his 

legs. The grofſenes of his bodie is perceiued by the two ſides of the 

way which he hath touched with his bodie : for hee will haue broken 

off the drie boughes and branches on both ſides; ſo that thereby you 
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may gather the groſſenes and greatnes of his bodie. | 
As concerning the rubbingesofthe Hart, by how much the elder 74. ll of 

they are, by ſo much the rather are they giuen to rub, and that vpon abe har. 
great trees: wherefore when the huntſman ſhall perceiue the bran- 
ches of the tree to be broken downe z then he ſhall bee able to gather 

the height and largnes of the Harts heade, howbeit tlus is but a darke 

and obſcure marke. 1751 1 Roll | | 

Thus and by theſe meanes it may eome to paſſe that the Huntſ- Th So 

man may collect and gather the age and largenes ofthe Hart, and yet-#f the 2 his 

notwithitanding' remaine as ignorant as euer hee was of the place 7 ry 
where he lieth, and from where he may finde him in his ſeeret haunt 2 

and priuie by-walks. And therefore to be aſſured throughly, it behoo- 

ueth him to haue ſome one or other verie good bloudhound, hauing a 

verie quicke and exquiſite ſent, that ſo he may the more eaſilie finde 

out and follow the foote of the Hart, beſides which meanes, it muſt be 

prouided that the huntſman be not ignorant of the places ingenerall, 2 , , 
which the Hart is accuſtomed to reſort vnto, although they be diuers, a ſtoeral haun 

according to the moneths of the yeere: for Harts doe change their everie mmeth. 

walkes and feeding euerie moneth, according as the ſunne mounteth 

and aſcendeth, for which cauſe in Nouember you muſt looke to finde 

the Harts amongſt furze, briers, or heath, the crops & flowers where- 

of they loue to brouze and feede vpon, thereby to reſtore nature af- 

ter they haue beene at rut. In December they haunt the inner parts, 

and hart of the forreſt, to purchaſe thereby the ſhielde of the woode 

againſt cold winds, ſnow, & the noiſomnes of froſts following raine. 

In Ianuarie they draw neere the corners of the forreſts, and ſeeke re- 

liefe amongſt the greene corne fieldes, vpon rye and ſuch like. In 

Februarie and March bicauſe they then caſt their hornes, they hide 

themſelues amongſt the buſhes, and ſo they continue likewiſe for all 

Aprill and Mate. In Iune and Iuly they apply the cut woodes and 

corne, at which time they are in their prime, and fulleſt fatted: then 

alſo they ſeeke after water, bicauſe of the great heat which doth alter 

& change them, and drinke vp the dewe and moiſtnes of the wood, 

which then beginneth to waxe harde. In September and October 2 ,,, f ide 

they forſake the buſhes and goe torut, and then they keepe no cer- har. 

taine place nor manner of feeding, bicauſe they range after the 

Hindes, and followe their waies and ſteps, carying their noſes cloſe by 

the ground to take the ſent of them, nothing regarding or carefull to 

finde out by the winde, if there be any ſecretly laid to do them harme: 

and thus alſo they paſſe and ſpende both day and night, being ſo en- 

raged and feruently caried away with the rut, as that they: thinke that 

there is not any thing that can hurt them; then alſo they liue with a 

very ſmall, as namely of that which is within themſelues ( alwaies, 

following the ſteps and footings of the Hinde ) and next * 
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the great red muſhrums, which helpeth to bring them to the piſſing 


oftheir tallowe, for which cauſes they are very eaſily killed at ſuch 


times, if the veniſon were good. 

Thus the huntſman may haue a generall notion of the haunt of 
the hart, and ſo he ſhall not ſeeke in anie other places, then where he 
ordinarilie maketh his abode. And now when by the meanes aforeſaid 
he is ſure of the place, itremaineth onelie that he learne his denne or 
the place of his partitular reſort and lodging: and for the diligent fin- 
ding out of the ſame, he muſt betake himſelfe earlie to lace, 


which he knoweth to be the generall haunt of harts for the Preſent 


The meanes of time and howre,asis before declared: and he ſhall lead along with him 
finding out the his bloudhound that is not giuen to open, to foote him withal, hauing 


particular plac 


firſt wet his noſtrils with very good vineger, that ſo he may haue the 


and lodyivgof better ſent, He wy alſo gather ſome perceiuerance by the other 


the hart. 


The report of 
the buntſman 
vnto the king. 


T bree ſorts of 
dogs, as bloud- 
houndes, cour- 
ſert, and for 
caſement. 


marks before ſpecified, that is to ſay, by the prints of his feete ypon 
the graſſe, by the carriages of his head, his dung, Bare, beatings and 
rubbings which he may make vpon ſuch things as he ineeteth withall 
in his way: howbeit the huntſman in this caſe muſt be ruled according 
to the variablenes of the place where he maketh ſearch, for it is one 
craft and ſleight to finde the lodging of the Hart amongſt the vnder- 
wood, another amongſt the corne fieldes, and a third kinde of skill to 
finde him out amongſt the high woods, and they are better learned by 
practiſe in hunting and experience, then by inſtructions deliuered in 
writing: and to the end I may not be tedious, I will ſay no more of this 
matter. 7955 


* 


The ſiue and twentith Chapter. 
How the Hart mu#t be bunted. 


H E huntſman after diligent ſearch, hauing gotten as well the 
fairenes and largenes of the Hart, as alſo his lodging, ſhall come 
and make report vnto the king, or vnto his Lord (for we haue 

ſaid before that the hunting of the Hart belongeth vnto — mens 
and great ſtates) of his indeuour, repreſenting vnto him the dung of 


the Hart which he ſhall haue marked, making rehearſall withall of 


the marks and notes of the Hart which he hath ſeene: and then his 
Lord may make choiſe of & e day and hower, for the hun- 
ting of the Hart in the place which hath beene foretold by the huntſ- 
man. 22 e n 22 

The day appointed, the horſemen muſt be readie to be gone carlie 
in the morning, hauing with them — _ and dogs (as well their 
bloodhounds and courſers, as thoſe which are to be put on in a ſet and 
certaine place for the eaſing of thoſe which had him in chaſe before) 


as alſo watſoeuer other their neceſſary furniture. And chen they are 
come 
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eome to the place they ſhall make diligent ſearch to ſinde out where be mute dog b 
the Hart is lodged, and that both by their bloodhound that will not be wih ope= 
open, as alſo by other meanes which they may deuiſe and inuent be- _ ee 
fore they make choiſe of any ſtanding for their dogs, either courſers fo *. _ 

or of caſement. | | | of SI 15 1 
The Hart being once pereeiued by the horſmen, or winded by the 
bloodhound, they muſt place their dogs of eaſement at three or tower Dog: of caſe- 
ſeuerall ſtands and certaine places, to the end tlaat they may caſe the went are ſuch 
other dogs which are wearie with running, or haue loſt the footing of ©" _ P 
the Hart, and ſo by them giue new chaſe vnto the beaſt: and ſuch dogs hr, ... u 
of eaſement ſhall be ſo ſet in companies, that if the firſt faile and giue vie. 
ouer the chaſe, yet the latter may be a more ſtrong, able, and fierce ob wa of 
kinde of dog, following the chaſe, not coldly a far off and bebinde as def eaſe 
the others: but leading the way before all the reſt, and that with great 
ſtoutnes and courage. 
The dogs of eaſement being placed in ſtandings moſt conuenient, 
the eour ſing dogs mutt be vncoupled for to run; regarde being had 
according to the place where the Hart was ſeene. lit g 
The horſemen tending vpon the companie of dogs, ſhall ſecond. 
the courſing dogs, and wind their horne, the more to incourage them; 
caſting boughes in the way of the Hart thereby to hinder his ſwiftnes 
in running, if fo be the huntſman liaue not alreadie caſt ſome therein, 
in his watch, at ſuch time as he made ſeareh to finde out the lodging of 
tlie Hart, or elſe the horſemen themſelues, before the vncoupling and 
letting looſe of the courſing dogs: in the meane time if it fall out that 
the Hart in his courſe doe happen to paſſe neere vnto the dogs of eaſe- 
ment, the horſeman which keepeth the ſame muſt marke whether 
the Hart be purſued withaty-of the companie of the cour ſing dogs, 
and then preſently to vncouple one companie of his dogs of caſe» 
ment, hallowing and whipping the dogs continually, and caſting of 
boughes of trees in the way where the Hart ſhould paſſe, but if he per- 
ceiue that there be not any of the companie of the courſing dogs, nei- 
ther yet heare any noiſe of the menthat are hunting, he muſt not vn 
ple any of tus dogs: but oncly marke the way that the Hart run- 
to make report thereof to the companie, to the ende hee may 
know uhether the ſame be the Hart in chaſe or no: beeauſe that ſom- 
times Harts are driuen through feare out of the places u here they vic 
to lie, hearing the noiſe nf the companie of the dogs and horſemen. 
In the mneanertiine the horſemen appointed to waite vpon the 
een eee and keepe by the ſides of the dogs, to 
cauſethem the better to keepe and agree together, and to help them 
at a default, if at any time they happento be out of the trace, and not 
to follow the right way. | FIR 4 30 2117 51% „0 L 4115509 73 
They mult; alſo haue a care of tho wiles and ſle igbts of rhe Hart, 
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2 f who when he ſeeth himſelfe ne ere purſued by the cons, indeudureth 
and beſtirreth himſelfe how to acquite 1 d of them, ma 
king many windings and turnes, and that in diuers manners. 
The malicieuſ. For ſometimes he buſieth himſelfe about the finding out of the 
vue the bart, dennes of other beaſts, hiding himſelfe therein, and letting the dogs 
by that meanes to o him; as not being able to finde the ſent K 
him, hauing couched his feete vnder his bellie, and draw in 
breath from the cookenes and moiſture of the earth: againe deb 
this ſubtiltie and craft by nature, as to know that the —— doe gather 
more ſent from his breathing and feete, then from any of the reſt of 
the parts of his bodie: But to preuent this his craftie wilines, you muſt 
haue caſt many boughes in the entrances of ſuch thickets as the Hart 
is to paſſe by, to the end they may the better finde the laſt feeting and 
breaches, w ich wil yeeld ſome neere geſſe of the place, wherein hee 
ſhall be hid, 
Other ſometimes when the Hart ſeeth the dogs chaſing him, and 
that he cannot auoid hiniſelfe from them, he goerh from one thicket 
to another, ſecking the haunts of hindes and —— leſſer Harts, and 
thruſteth himſelfe into their companie, and moreouer ſometimes 
draweth them away, and cauſeth — to run with him the ſpaceof a 
whole hower or more ypon his way, afterward caſting them off, and 
making way for himſelfe out of and far from any way. And if it happen 
that his wiles be found out by the exquiſite ſent of the dogs and wiſe- 
dome of the hunters, then he — boni into his firſt way, to breake 
off by that meanes his former traces, and thereby to mocke the dogs, 
then after that he entreth into ſome large and wide way, which he 
followeth ſo long as his ſtrength will endure. Lo auoide ole lleights 
the horſemen muſt haue an eie whenthe Hart ſhall fall into company 
of other beaſts & run away with them, to the end they may ſtir vp the 
olde dogs of the companie to purſue the Hart with greater careful- 
nes, keeping ne ere about them, to helpe and aide them: and if the 
hn haue — the broad way, to the end he may take away all ſent 
tromens logo (forthioiea mot oertump ching, that all ſorts of beaſtes 
—— the broad waies whoſe eartl — into Hor ad 
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Againe it ſometime falleth out that Harts doe run ouerthwart 
the he burned grounds where the dogs can haue no ſent; becauſe the 


is greater then the ſent of the Hart, yea and n 
c 


the dogs doe giue ouer courſing, having drawne into their noſtrils 
this euill ſmell, whereupon the horſemen muſt goe aſide a little out of 
their way with the dogs, vntill ſuch time as they be got paſt the ſame, 
and then bringing their dogs into order againe, let them incourage 
andcheere — follow the game. 

Sometime the Hart runneth a contrarie courſe, to that hy which 
he is winded, to the end that his breath may bee ſcattered and dſſper- 


ſed, and that it may not come to the ſent ofthe dogs: as alſo that hee 


may heare the noiſe of the dogs which chaſe him: and then the charge. 


lieth vpon the horſemen to marke his ſteps and traces. | 
Againe there be ſome harts, which in going from theirreſt doe 
wake breaches, caſting themſelues vpon their bellies before the 
horſemen and ſhewe themſelues to bee pur foorth by the dogs, as if 
they were wearte,and had beene long chaſed; theſe wiles doe ſhewe 
them to be verie ſubtile, and long winded, able to ſtande a long time 
before the dogs, truſting in their ſtrength: and this the horſemen 


muſt beware of, to the end they may bee able to iudge of the deceite- 


fulnes of the Harts : for ſometimes they faine themſelues ouer chaſed, 
when indeed they are not. 


The ſignes and tokens ſhewtng that the Hart hath beene long The ſigner and 
chaſed are theſe: if in running before the dogs hee neither heare nor 19% of « bart 
ſee any man, if hee hang downe his head, holding his noſe ynto the 


grounde, if he ſtumble and ſtagger, recling with lus legs: afrerwarde 


it hee ſee a man vpon the ſodaine hee lifteth vp his head and giueth a 


great leape, as who ſaie he were yet ſtrong and luſtie: furthermore if 


he haue his moutli black and drie without anie fłoth, and his toong 


drawne vp into the ſame: it in his gate he ſhut his hoofe as though he 
went ſteddie, and yet afterward onthe ſuddaine ſtraineth himſelfe 
and openeth it making great ſlidings, ſuffering his bones to kiſſe the 
ground verie often, folloa ing commonly the trodden path and broad 
waiesz like wiſe if he meete with a hedge lie holdeth latch by the (ide 
of it to ſee if he can find anie outgategſecing lus ſtrength faileth him to 
leape ouer. | | | 


Now after his long running, and manifold ſhifts when he becom- he hore long 
meth-wearieand ſpent and that he cannot longer ſtand out, be ing paſt chaſed. 


all hope ofhimſelte, he leaueth the low woods and foreſts, and fly eth 
to the champion fields or vnto the corne fields and villages bordering 
next thereto, or elte he betaketh himſelfe to ſome riuer or lake: 


whereby it falleth out oftentimes that he auoideth and freetlihimſelfe 


of the courſing Ner- in champion places and voide fieldes, the ſent 
of the footing of the hart is verie ſmall: and as for riuers and lakes he 
hath the craft, rather to take downward with the ſtream, then to ſwim 
vpw ard againſt the ſtreame, to bereaue the dogges by that meanes of 
comming by the ſent of him. | 
Ii x The 
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ye ſeuenth Booke of 
The horſemen ſhall ſee to ſueh his eſeapes, and therefore if he haue 
taken his waie into anie champion g ſhall find out his 
traces by the fight of the eie, and withthe blaſt of che horne they ſhall 
cheere vp and incourage their dogs to anew courſe. If the Hart haue 
taken the water, whether it be for the cooling of himſelfe, or as the vt- 
termoſt refuge hee hath for the ſauing of his life, the hunter ſhall 
lookt᷑ at what place the Hart ſhall haue taken the ſame and there 
caſt in good — of boughes, attending his paſſage”: and if they 
ſee that hee commeth not out of the water, they ſhall cauſe 
their dogs to take the water: or elſe (if they bee afraide of cauſing 
them to take colde) they ſhall ſende to ſeeke a boate: or elſe if they 
can ſwim, they ſhall put off all their clothes, and with a dagger in one 
hand ſim vnto him to kill him: and yet they mult looke that they 
ſet not vpon him but in ſome deepe place, bicauſe that if the Hart 
finde grounde for his frete, he would be able to hurt one of them with 

his hornes : whereas in a deepe place he bath no ſtrength. | 

o become to Furthermore, there mult great wiſedome be vſed inthe hunt! 
Sand to the ab- of the Hart, when hee can no - er holde out, but being out of al 
Gage. hope of his life, ſtandeth (till, —— the dogs to barke at him, 
for then hee growerh dangerous, as being giuen to ſtrike with his 
hornes, the firſt of the hunters that hee can meete withall, And 
this is the cauſe why it is grow ne to a prouerbe. A beere for a 
The beerefor Hart, and a barber for a wilde bore. Wherefore it ſtandeth eue- 
e rie man vpon to looke well to himſelfe in comming neere vnto the 
ahe does, fr Hart when heendureththe abbaie, and not to aduenture too far, and 

bazard himſelfe too boldly. | 
When the Hart is taken, he that ſhall haue given the blowe, ſhall 
foorthwith thereupon ſound the retrait, to the end he may call togi- 
ther his fellow hunters and che dogs: and after he hath preſented the 
right foote of the Hart vnto the king,or vnto his lord, then to cut him 
vp as he ſhall knou it meete to be done. In the meane rune hee muſt 
not forget to take care of the dogs, and to giue them ſome reliefe and 
ſuſtenance of the praie they haue gotten in hunting : vnto the bloud- 
hound, that is, vnto the dog which by his ſent hathled the waie to the 
Hart his lodging, he ſhall caſt the head and the heart, as his right and 
due: vnto the reſt he thall giue the necke and braine of the Hart, or 
which is better, he ſhall take breade and cut it into little lunches into 
a pan with cheeſe, and temper the ſame both rogither with the bloud 
ot the Hart in his greateſt heate, and afterwarde pur all this prouiſion 
foorrhwith ypon the skin, ſtretched foorth ypon the graſſe, and in the 
meane ſpace euerie man ſhall put his horneto his mouth, and there- 
withall comfort and cheere vp the dogs. | | 

Some men vie now and then (and yet after this firſt prouiſion) to 


make a ſeconde with the entrails of the Hart all whole, noe" 
INAITET 


theirfeaſt, holding them vp on high: and whiles the ogs arc cating 
theſe entrailes, they muſt be cheered vp with the noiſe of the hornes, 
ſnoutings and hallowings. 


The ſixe and twentith Chapter. 


Of the profit that may be reaped by the kil- 
4 * of the ics 7 


] Otwithſtanding that the hunting as well of the Hart, as of other 
wilde beaſts be yndertaken and performed by great ſtates, ra- 
ther for the exerciſe of the bodie and recreation of the ſpirites, then 
for any other defire and hope, notwithſtanding the killing of the Hart 
is not without great profit: and thatin'two reſpects. The firſt be; 
for the making of meate thereof: and the ſecond for the medicin 
helpes which may be made of his parts and members. 


As concerning the meate made of the Hart, his fleſh is not verie T 
pleaſant, if it bee not of that part of him which is commonly called bare, 


the pizell: for to ſpeake generally according to the truth, Harts fleſh 
is verie hard, of an euill iuiee, melancholike, hard to digeſt in the ſto- 
macke, and very apt and eaſie to procure many great diſeaſes. It is 
true that many great ladies (hauing an opinion that the fleſh of Harts 
being eaten often, doth free and deliuer men from all danger of 
agues, bicauſe the beaſt himſelfe is not ſubiect at all thereunto) at 
their riſing euerie morning haue accuſtomed to taſte of Harts fleſh + 
notwithſtanding, who ſo is carefull of his health, ſhould not touch any 
ſuch fleſh,except it bee of ſome tender fawne or yoong hinde, which 
are made ſeruices for the moſt part at the tables of princes and great 
lordes. ihn 

The medicinall helpes, wluch may be prepared and made of the 
Hart, are infinite. | 


Some finde a bone in the heart of the Hart ( howſoeuer there be 7he bone of the 
ſome that thinke it to be falſe) which is ſingular good againſt faintnes, bart: heart, 


or ſyouning, trembling , and beating of the hart, and other affects 
of the ſame, as alſo againſt the venomes, poiſons and dangers of the 
plague,and likewiſe againſt the hard trauaile of women, 


The bloud of the Hart fried in a frying pan, and put in clyſters, The blood of 


doth heale the bloudie fluxe, and ſtaieth the fluxe of the belly: being 
drunke with wine, it is a ſoueraigne remedie againſt poiſons, 


The priuie member of the Hart waſlted diligently in water, and 20. priviepare 
the water wherein it hath bene ſo waſhed, drunken, appeaſeth foorth- of the hart, 


with the paine of the colicke, and retention of the vrine: if it be ſteept 
in vineger the ſpace of fower and twentie houres, and afterward dried 
and made in powder, the waight of a French crowne of this powder 

Iii 2 | being 


the Countrie Farm. 857 
maſter huntſman doth caſt vnto the dogs, after an haue ended. 
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Flaxe of blood, being drunke with water of plantaine,'ſtaierhche fluxe of bloud and 
all manner of fluxe of the belly, Likewiſe dried and powdred,it may 
be mingled with remedies which haue-power to prouoke carnall co- 
pulation. It may alſo be made ſeruiceabſe and of good vſe in the pleu- 
riſie and againſt the bitings of ſerpents, if it be taken either alone or 
mingled with things uchi are good for ſuch diſeaſes, 


The harts The horne of the Hart burned, made in power & drunk with hony, 

borne, killeth the wormes; which is a ſigne that the harts horne hath great 
vertue againſt venome, and that not much le ſſe then the horne ofthe 
vnicorne. | 


The tender hornes of a yoong Hart cut in ſmall gobbets, and put 
in an earthen pot well leaded, and eloſe ſtopped with claie; and after- 
ward put in a hot fornace vntill ſuch time as they bee dried (they may 


Tbe cle. alſo bee beate to powder , putting thereto 2 and mirrhe ) doe 


yeelde a powder which is ſingular good againſt the colicke taken in 


excellent wine, 
Themarrow, The marro and ſewet ofthe Hart, are good to make liniments & 
and ſewet of cataplaſines for cold goutes, & tumours that are hard, and not eaſilie 
the hart, ſoftned. Lic $1 
The hunting of the wild bore. 


The ſeuen and twentich Chapter. 


The beft time to hunt the milde bore,and the marks 
of a good wilde bore, 


The hunting of T He hunting ofthe wild bore is a great deale more difficult and 


the wild bore dangerous then that of the Hart, in aſmuch as the wild bore 
dangerous. doth not feare the dogs, but tarieth and ſtaieth their comming, 


„ungen d, and which is more doth ſometimes fer vpon them ſo far as till he be 
by the wild bore amongſt them, and all to the end he maie teare and rent them wich 
are dangeron, his teeth, whoſe woundes (eſpeciallie thoſe that are giuen into the 
cheſt of the body) are ( as it were) incurable, Wherefore the good 
huntſman that maketh apy accompt of his dogs, for to hunt the Hart, 
the Roe - bucke and hare, muſt neuer giue chaſe to the wild bore with 
his courſing dogs, but rather with fome companie of maſtiues, whoſe 
proper pray the wild bore is:or elſe which is better to find the meanes 
1 


to take him in toiles, or to kill him with a wile and a ſpeare as we ſhall 
further declare. | p 
Tobunt wild But howſoeuer the matter goe, yet this is to be know ne, that all 


bores, | bores are not ſie to be hunted, but ſuch onelie as are not paſt fowre 
yeeres old, howſoeuer they may be otherwiſe both faire, great and fat: 
ribs for after fo wre yeeres the wild bore groweth leane through oldnes of 
age, and forthwith looſerh all his goodnes. Againe all times are not fit 


bunt the wil ! . p 8 
bore, to hunt them in; but onelie en they are in ſealon and in the beſt 
* | plight, 


D 


arme. B53 
plight, as namelie from mid September vnto December at whi 
time they begin to go to rut: and yet in Aprill and May they are more 
eaſie to be taken in toiles then at anie other time, becauſe they ſle 
more in this ſeaſon then at anie other time, and the cauſe is for that 
they feede vpon ſtrong N e gh ſtirreth their blood and ſe n- 
dec vapours vp into their brame, herby ſleepe is _—_ vpon 
them: againe the ſpring time doth then reſtore and renew their ſtore 
of blood, whereby they are brought to take great eaſe and reſt. 


\ x * * F * o * * * 
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The huntſaꝛan therefore ſhall knowthe fairenes of the bore, and The marker to 
that he is worth the hunting by theſe markes, that is to ſaie by his tra- know « wild 


| bore worth the 


ces, rooti , ſoile and dung. «23 FEM HE HY CFO A 

The — of his traces great and large: the taking of the trace be- 
fore, round and groſſe: the cutting of the ſides of the traces vſed, but 
not ſhewing themſelues cutting, the heeele large: his gardes groſſe 
and open, wherewith he muſt pools ue the ground, inthe bard 
whereſoeuer hee goeth: all tlieſe things declare him to be a faire and 

reat bore. In like manner the traces behinde, being larger then thoſe 
e ſhewthe thicknes of his haunches: the wreathes and wrin- 
kles which are betwixPhis gardes and the heele, if they make their 
prints vpon the grounde, doe ſhewe that his ſteps are great and long. 
The markes of his traces deepe and wide, doe ſhewe allo bis heauines 
and corpulencie. The rootings of the bore being deepe and large, doe 
note the thicknes and length of his head. 

The ſoile of the wilde bore being long, large, and great, doth note 
and argue the bore to bee great: or elſe in going from the ſoile, his 
greatnes may be known by the entrãces of the thickets, by the leaues 
and herbes Which the ſoile hath touched, bicauſe that at ſueli time as 
he commerh out of ir, he beareth dirt and mire vpon him, and there- 
with the leaues are bemired, as he goeth amongſt chem: and hence is 
gathered his height and breadth: or elſe it falleth out oftentinies that 
the wilde bore atter hee hath beene at ſoile, goeth to rubbe hiimſelfe 


ainſt ſome one tree or other, and there hee leaueth the marke of 


his height. 0 nn 
The dung of the wilde bore being thicke and long, doth ſhewe the 


greatnes of the wilde bore, how beit the huntſman is not to preſent it 
vnto the companie, but onely giue them the viewe of it in place as 
it lieth. | | : 
Theeightand twentie Chapter, 
© Of thewilde bore, tame ſwine ilde bore andwilde 
4 ſome, and of their haunt. 


He difference betwixt wilde bores and tame ſwine is this. The 
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The ſeventh\Baoks of 
of hisforefeet,or very neere, and doth pitch bis fteps rather vpon the 
torepare of the foote, then ypon the heele, reſting notwitlutanding 
his gardes ypon the grounde, ſpreading the fane abroad thereupon 
vntothe vtter ſides: the tame ſwine in their gate doe open the cleft 
of their hoofe before, pitching rather vpon the heele then vpon the 
forepart of the ir foote, and their hinder foot doth not ouer reach their 
2 the ſole of their foote is full of fleſh, fo that the prints of 
their ſteps can not but be vneuen, contrarie to that of the wilde bore, 
In he manner, the wilde bore maketh deeper rootings, bicauſe hee 
hath a longer head: and hen he commeth in fieldes that are ſowen, 
hee willingly followeth one furrowe , nulling all along the ridge yu- 
till he come to the ende cf it: which the tame hog vſeth not to be for 
he neither turneth vp the earth in ſo deepe manner, nor yet followeth 
on along with it as the wilde bore is accuſtomed to do, but hee caſteth 
vp one peece of ground in one place, and an other in an other further 
;crofling the ridges, the one of them not reaching vnto the other. 
Furthermore, when the wilde bores goe vnto the corne, they beate 
downe the ſame all in a round: but ſo do not tame ſwine, The wilde 
bore alſo hath this peculiar propertie, namely® that he is neuer mea- 
zelled as the tame deine will be. a 
The difference betwixt the wilde bore and the ſow is this: The 


berwixt the bore goeth wider wich his hinder legs then the ſow, and commonly 
wild bore and ſetteth̊ his hinder ſtep vpon the edges of his foreſteps on the out ſide, 


bicauſe of the thicknes of his hanches and ſtones, which cauſe them to 
go wider behinde: which the ſo es doe not: for they are emptie be- 
twixt the hanches, for which cauſe they tread narrower. The ſow ma- 
keth not ſo good a heele as the bore, and hath her hoofe longer and 
ſharper before, and more open, her ſteps and ſoles of her feet behind, 
more narrowe then the bores. The bore with much adoe, and hardly, 
will bee brought to crie when hee is killed, but the ſow will not let to 
make you heare her aloud. - ” * | 
The wilde bore hath no eertaine abode, and as ſome ſay, be is but 
a traueller, bicauſe he doth nothing but runne from one forreſt and 
woode to an other: and yet he taketh great delight to remaine in the 
countrie and place where hee was bred: in ſo much as that if hee be 
hunted by dogs from any buſh or forreſt, he is ſtill teadie to run with- 
out any ſtay, vntil he come in the countrie from whence he firſt came, 
and where he was bred, for there he ſetteth vp the reſt of his ſafegard, 
and maketh it the onelie refuge of all his force and ſtrength: he is 
alſo oftentimes founde in the countries where ſmall nuts and beech 
maſte may be come by, for he more delighteth to tecde of them then 
of acornes, * 


The 
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S concerning the hunting ofthe bote, it eraueth rathex manie 
A men the dogs, for there is no greater a cut-· throte to dogs then 

the wild bore ; & yet there may dogs be vſed, but with fuchdif- 
eretion, as that the horſemen be alwates mingled with them, & preſ- 
ſing vpon the bore more valiantly & forcibly then they can; for when 
he ſeeth himſelfe ſet vpon with horſemen & dogs both at once, euen 
vpon the firſt puſh they beſetting him hard, do aſtoniſi him, and cauſe 


: 


him to looſe whatſoeuer his courage, and in ſteede of wrecking his 


turious moode vpon the dogs, he is conſtrained to runne away and flie 
the countrie. Then allo you muſt let ſlip ſome of your freſh dogs, or 
dogs of eaſement, but let them not be yoong nouices, but rather olde 
ones, and ſuch as haue beene well trained and taught, that they may 


ſuccour the firſt, and force the bore to a more ſpeedie flight. Aud you The wild bore 


# not given to 


neede not feare that he ſhoulde betake lumſelfe to any turnings, win- 
dings, or other deceitfull tricks, bicauſe be is heauie, and that the dogs 
are able to follow him cloſe and hard by. But when after long chaſe 
the horſemen ſee that the wilde bore doth iadure the abbaie (which 
he will neuer doe yntill be be mightily vrged) they muſt foorthwith, 
but as privily as they can compaſſe him about, and ſer forwarde all at 
once directly towardes him, hauing in their bandes euerie one his 
ſworde, and not failing to kill him: and yet notwithſtanding they 
mult not holde their hande lowe, for ſo they ſhoulde light vpon tus 
head, but they muſt rather beare their handes on high, and ſtrike at 
him with their ſwordes, to giue him deepe N taking heede 
that they ſtrike not the bore on that ſide next their horſe, but rather 
on tlie ſide further off; for looke on what ſide he feelerh himſelfe hurt, 
that way he turneth his head preſently, and ſo he might either kill or 
wounde the horſe, This is a moſt certame truth, that if there bee do 
eollers hung with bels put about the dogs neckes which are calle 
courſers,when they hunt the bore,that he will not kill them ſo ſoone, 
but runne away before them, neuer comming to the abbaie. 


The thirtith Chapter. 


The profit that commieth of the billing of 
the wille bore, © 


T He profit comming of the killing of the wilde bore is twofold, 


as is that of che Hart: the one concerning foode, and the other 
concerning medicine, for which it may be imploied and vſed. 


As concerning nouriſhment, the fleſh of the bore is better with- 


lii 4 out 


The vrine ofthe + 


wild bore. 


child 


The flone, 
The gravel, 


out all compariſon then that of the Hart, forthe proofe whereof I re- 
ferre me tothe ſtately bankers of the ancient Re anes,who ſo great- 
ly eſteemed of boresfleſh,, as that they did ferye them all whole vp- 
on the table, The princes and greatlords of his our age doe prize it 
bighlie, but eſpecially and aboue all the roſt the head of the bore, as 
ing 1adged a delicate and daintie fine imiorſell: yoong and ten- 
der wilde bores are likewiſe very well accounted of in winter feaſtes 
and bankets. And to ſay the truth, the fleſh of rhe wilde bore dorh 
nouriſh verio much; and begetteth great quantitie of good bloud ; 
which are the cauſes why- phiſitions make ſuch reckoning thereof, 
eſpecially when tlie bore is taken by hunting. 3 
As for the pluſicall helpes : the vrine of the wilde bore hath many 
vertues: you muſt take the bladder of the wilde bore herein there 
is yet ſome quantitie of vrine, and with this vrine mingle a litle quan- 
titie of oile hanging vp the fame bladder in che ſmokeof the chimney, 
and lex it abide there vntill the vrine therein become ſomew hat thick 


& ofthe conſiſte nee of hony:which done, it muſt be carefully kept in 


the bladder, to vſe to annoint the nauell, temples, and noſtrels of 


Wormes in youg Are wic hall which are tormented and pained with wormes, 
rex. a | 


which thing Thaue often expertmentedwith good ſueceſſe. This yrine 
likewiſe thus prepared, doth breake the tone of the bladder, eſpeci- 
ally if there be ſome ſmall quanritie of it taken inwardly in drinke: his 
gall likewiſeis good againſt grauell aud the ſtone. | 


The hunting of the bare. 
me one andthinith Chapter. 


Of the pleaſure of the hunting of the hare, and of the 
Sinks | e tre i for the ſame, 


coſtly {nor onely for gentlemen, but alſo for all men of eſtate) 

then of any other beaſt, bieauſe it is accompanted with a thou- 
ſand prettie pleaſures & recreations euerie how re, & of ſinall charges, 
beſides the ſecuritie thereot, and the auoiding of the dangers and in- 
conueniences which are many, and happen oft to ſuch as hunt the 
Hart and the wilde bore: hereunto you may ade the great con- 
tentment, and no ſmall pleaſure which may be taken in ſeeing as it 
were the ſpirite of this litele beaſt, as it were adwirable in nature, and 
the lleights which ſhe vſerh to ſhift and rid her- ſelfe from the dogs 
that chaſe her. Such game we will allow our farmer, yea, and ſo as that 


1 He hunting of the hare is more pleaſant, more liuely, and leſſe 


I conld wiſh him to vie it as oft aꝶ he can, for it can hot bot aſfootde 


in enen 


him both pleaſure and pro fie. 4 
And whereas this game conſiſte cr prime ipally pon 3 of 
| dogs, 
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dogs, the gentleman that will doe the deede, and hath a yoong com- Toft the | 
panic of dogges to reach, muſt obſerue two things principally, 8 1 
traine and inſtruct them well. The firſt is, that from the beginning he — 

- accuſtome them to go vncoupled, and to tunne in all ſorts of grounds 
and countries, that is to ſaie, vpon plaines, vnderwoods, and thickets, 
for otherwile if you aceuſtome them from the beginning to run in one | 
place onely, as in woods or in groundes that are fallen, and haue che '] 
wood cut done, they will not make any reckoning of the plaines and 1 
fields, but they will goe and fange the grounds where they haue been | 
accuſtomed to finde ſport and take their eee in finding the 
hare. The ſecond is that he neuer teach his dogs to hunt in the mor- 
nings, becauſe of the deaw and coole nes of the earth, but rather in the 
height of the day: for it you vie them to the coole ſeaſons, and then 
afterwarde bring them to hunt at the height of the day, they feeling 
any heate or ſmall winde, will not after ward hunt any more. 

Wherefore the fitteſt time to traine yoong dogs vp in, and to make 
them fit for the hunting of the hare, is after September vnto Decem- 
ber, becauſe that then the time is temperate, as alſo becauſe that the 
yoong hares are fooliſh, and but weake bodied, neither skilfull nor 1 
able to worke their wiles: and beſides, becauſe they themſelues doe || 
ſtart of themſelues many times before the dogs which take pleaſure 
therein, and become better entred and enuted thereby, then they 1 
would be if they ſhould be hares that would run away and be packing | 191 
apace from them. | * Wit! 


The two and thirtith Chapter. 1 | a 
The marks of a good bare, of the male and of the female, Wu 
and of their formes, ; 


N OV although in hunting of the hare, the hunter taketh what # 
he can haue,and not — can find; becanſe of the ſwiftnes & | | 
wilynes of this little beaſt which oftentimes diſappointeth him of his 

purpoſe ; notwithſtanding if at any time it be graunted the hunter by 

the good hap of hunting to chooſe the beſt hare amongſt many, or | 
elſe that fume Lord not willing to looſe his labqur hath ſent his huntſ- | 
man to finde the hare before + hunt her: the markes of a good and | 
faire bare, and fuch a one as deſerueth robe hunted, are theſe : Thoſe The marlene | 
which keepe in woods or plaines, ot which feede vpon little ils vpon 3 ure | 
the herbe called Penniroyal,or wilde tyme, are much betterthenthey © * 
which keepe neere the waters, as alſo better then the little red bares, | | 
which are of the kinde ot comes : for ſuch as keepe neere ynto water Heres keeping 


are commonly leprous: further, the male is far better qhen the fe- 1 13 
i Ms £44 b de freut, | | 


male. * * | T | 
The marks to know the one and the other are theſeł The male | 
| | hath 
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Places in which 
the dogs haue no 
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hath commonly his dung ſinaller, drier and ſharper at the point, the 
female hath them greater, rounder, and not ſo drie as the males: the 
female hathj a groſſer bodie, but the male a more (lender; the nale in 
comming out of his forme, hathi his linder parts whitiſh,as though he 
had beene plumed: the male hathalſo red ſhoulders, with ſome long 
haires mixt amongſt, a ſhorter and more buſſiie head then the female, 
the haire and beard of his iawes long, his cares ſhort, wide and whi- 
tiſn: the female hath a long and narrow head, great cares: tlie haire 
2 the ridge of the backe of a darke gray. When the dogs 
courſe the female ſhe doth nothing but coaſt round about her ſeate 
and countrie, paſſing ſeuen or eight times 4 one place before ſhee 
euer ſquat: the male doth the contrarie; for being courſed with dogs, 
he runneth ſometimes ſeuen or eight leagues diſtance from his forme. 

To know the forme of a hare, you muſt take the benefice of the 
night: for in the night ſhe withdraweth her ſelfe into her forme, and 
not in the morning becauſe of the deaw ; neither yet vpon the height 
of the day, becauſe of the heate: there is more regarde to be taken 
vnto her traces: for the print of the hares foote is | cha and faſhio- 
ned like vnto the point of a knife, hauing her ſinall natlesall pricked 
rightdowne into the ground, and they doe leaue their print rounde 
about drawing alwaies narrower and narrower, hauing the ſole of her 
foote alway — the manner of the point of a knife. 


The three and thirtith Chapter. 
The killing of the hare. 


| 
S for the hunting of the hare, the very beſt time to kil her with 
A _=_ dogs beginneth at mid September and endeth at mid 
Aprill, becauſe of the flowers and great heate which then be- 
gin to raigne, for both theſe are apt to depriue the dogs of their ne- 
_ ſent : beſides that at theſe times the haresare but yoong and 
feeble. 
Notwithſtanding there be certaine conntries and ſeaſons where 
& when the dogs haue not any ſent of hares, as in winterin the plaine 
countries where the ground is fat and ſtrong : becauſe the bare hath 
her foote vnderneath full of haire, ſo that when ſhe runneth, a fat 
ground will take holde vpon it, and ſo ſhe carrieth it away with her 
| 9A and ſo all the ſent that the dogs might otherwiſe take, is with- 
held: and vpon plaines there are neither branch nor herbe, for her to 
hit her bodie ypon, na mote then there is in broad and troden waies. 
In like manner it is an ynfit time to drawe out dogs to hunt in froſtie 
weather: for they would both looſe their nailes and ſpoile their feete: 
on the contrarie the hares run better at that time, then at any other, 
becauſe they haue their feete furred. 


The 
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The firſt point making way for the killing of the hare, conſiſteth T har 5 ps 

of the form 
of th hare 
the firſt and 
cheifeſt ſtep to 


in finding out her forme, which the better to finde, you mult have re- 
ſpect vnto the ſeaſon wherein you goe about it, and the tune howit 
ſhapeth. For if it bee inthe ſpring or ſommer, the hares lodge not 
amongſt the thicke places of woods, becauſe of the ants; ſerpents and 
lizards, which drme them thence, and ſo at ſuch times they are con- 
ſtrained to lodge amongſt the corne, fallowes and other weake pla- 
ces. In winter they doe the contrarie: for they take vp their lodging 
in ſome thicke buſhes, or thicke places of the wood, eſpecially when 
the northren w indes and other high and lowd u indes doe blowe, for 
of ſuch they are much afraid. Wherefore according to the time and 
place, where you ſhall ſce the hares to take vp their e eee 
prepare your dogs to goe and ſet vpon the hare within her forme, and 
when ſhe ſhall be ſtarted, the horſemen (which ſhall not be aboue 
three in number) muſt incourage the dogs to follow the chaſe, with- 
out making of much crying or greatly whupping of chem, for feare 
of ſetting of them in too ꝑreat a heate, which might alſo cauſe them to 
ouerllip the traces and not to hold on aright. | £ 

But withall in the: meane time they muſt take good heede tothe 
wiles and ſleights of the hare, which are many and diuers, as in the 
time of raine the hare doth rather follow troden pathes & broad waies 


then at any other time, and if ſhe light vpon any vnderwood, ſhe will The fhiſts ofthe 


not goe in but to refreſſi her ſelfe by the ſides thereof, and letteth the 
dogs paſſe by: after when they are gone paſt, ſhe returneth and run- 
neth back in the ſame ſteps by which ſhe came thither, vnto the place 
from whence ſhe was ditlodged, rather then ſhe would run vp into 
the forreſts, by reaſon of the moiſtnes which is amongſt the wood: 
'Vhen ſuch practiſes are in hand, the horſeman muſt ſtay ſome hun- 
dred paces from the wood by which the hare is come, for he ſhall not 
faile to ſee herrerurne by her former way right vpon him, whereby he 
ſhall be able at ſuch time to call in the dogs. The horſeinan likewiſe 
ſhall obſerue and marke whether it be a male or a female; and whe- 
ther ſhe be one chat keepetli cõtinually in the countrie,or but a gueſt 
for a night: forif ſhe be a wanderer and not of conſtant abode, ſhe 
will haue her forme in couert, and ſuffer the dogs to put her vp three 
or fower times neere vnto her forme: tor this is infallible that the hare 
bred arid fed where ſhe is put vp and eſpecially the female, ifthe horſ- 
man obſerue and marke the firſt place and compaſſe that ſhe taketh 
the firſt time after ſhe is departed and gone from her lodging being 
before the dogs, all the reſt of the courſes that ſhe ſhall 2 
will be by the Rane places, waies, and muſes, if it be not a male hare 
come from far, or elſe the dogs haue hunted her ſo hard, and wearied 
her ſo much as that (he be driuen to forſake her woonted haunt: and 
this commonly they doe voluntarily betake themſelues vnto, if mw 

| e 


| 


di 


kit her, 


hare, 
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be at any time courſed two whole howers without default. 
At the firſt wen the dogs begin to courſe the hare, ſhe doth no- 
thing but winde and turne tracing ouer one place ſiue or ſixe times, 
and that all in the ſame trace. And this you muſt learne, that if the 
courſing dogs miſſe of taking the hare one day, then it will be good 
for the horſeman to beare in minde the places and coaſtes that then 
ſhe paſſed m__ for and if he returne at any other tune, and haue 
her in courſe u ith the dogs, ſhe will paſſe by the ſame places, and pra- 
ctiſe the ſame ſhifts ſhe did the day before when ſhe eſcaped, and thus 
being before acquainted with her crafts and waies which ſhe will run, 
he may greatly helpe his dogg. TY | 
Some hares as ſoone as they heare the horne doe ſtart, and take 
{ome river or lake: and then you muſt vſe what good meanes you can 
to cauſe her to voide the water, drawing the dogs neere the place moſt 
likely for her landing tliat ſo they may take her. | 
-:- Thefemales are more often in practiſing their wiles, and in ſhor- 
ter ſpace, which the dogs loue not: for it is > weariſome irkſomnes to 
| couragious and luſtie dogs, to be drawne aſide ſo oft, it being their 
chiefs. defire to courſe ſach a beaſt as will run out before them, that ſo 
they may run according as their ſtrength ſerueth them. And for ſuch 
as are giuen to winde and turne ſo oft, it is requiſite that you 
tale great compaſſe of ground, that ſo you may incloſe all her wiles, 
leauing no paſſage for her to finde but onely one way to goe out: 
and by this meanes you ſhall abbridge her much of her helpes, and 
ebe to forſake her ſhifts and ſleights. : | 
FTphere are alſo ſome hares giuen to run in troden pathes and high 
waies, to the end the dogs might not come by any ſent of them, there 
being neither branch of tree, nor herbes, nor moiſture which can 
— their bodies, to gather any ſent for the dogs; in ſuch manner as 
there would, if they were in other couert places, as woods, corne and 
other coole places, and eſpecially when they feede in any greene 
pay wwe they reſt their bodies in one place. When the horſman 
ſhall finde ſuch hares, and ſhall perceiue the default of the dogs, by 
reaſon of the high way, he muſt draw them on forward all along the 
ſaid high way, following them continually vntil ſuch time as the dogs 
ſind her out gate, or elſe vntill he haue found ſome little vallie or coole 
lace in the midſt of the way, where the dogs may ſeeme to haue 
d her ſent. And be hiuiſelfe alſo muſt light from of his horſe to ſee 
if that he can eſpie any of the traces of the hare, ſuch as we haue de- 
ſeribed them befor mee. | 
T be hare hath a thouſand other ſhifts, all which in ge nerall the 
warie and wille horſeman may meete withall, if when he hath ſeene 
her fetch her firſt compaſſe, and withall got the knowledge of the 
coaſt, which ſhe' beraketh her ſelfe vnto in her courſe, he get before 


her 
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her to behold her with his eies, and in the ſame place incourage the 
dogs, making them to feteh —— circuits, to the end they may be ſure 
to include and compaſſe all her wiles and ſhifting tricks. 
Hares liue not aboue ſeuen yeeres at the molt, and eſpecially the 
males: they haue this tricke u iththem, that if the male and the fe- 
male do live together in a coũtrie, they il neuer ſuffet other ſttange The morethes 
hares to abide there, if they can reme qie it, except it be ſuch asthey *! — 

i | | | | ted the moe 
haue bred: and thereupon ſome ſay: That the more that any place 18 e there are 
hunted, the moe hares are found there, becauſe that ſtraugers and | 
thoſe of other countries doe comerhithee; 15577 © 1 195197 908 936G 

The hare being killed it will be good to giue the dogs theirfees, 
the better to incourage them and to cauſe them with ar" 1 
hunt in that place afterward; This their re paſt ot fees may be made of „ ,,,teofthe 
bread, cheeſe; and ſome other dainties, all put into the bodie of the bare for the 
hare, that ſo it may be moiſte ned and ouer browned wich blood, and os 
after ſpred vpon the cleane graſſe. For their ſecond ſort of meat as a 
more royall banquet if there be ſtore of hares taken it will be good to 
vncaſe one and firſt taking out her lights, then to caſt the whole car- 
kaſe to the dogs, giuing then leaue to teare and eat her:and after that 
they haue eaten her to giue them bread leaſt they ſhould prooue ſick 
at chere ſtomacks and caſt their gorge ſeeing that liares fleſn is ene- 
mie vnto them. In like manner when the dog which is taught to hunt 
the hare, ſhall be brought to courſe the Hart, he will not make anie 
more accompt ofthe bare, becauſe he hath found and taſted the fleſh 
ofthe Hart, to be far better, then that of che hare. 1 


eee 
What profite commerh by the killing of the bars. 
+ Helike commodity as is found inthe killing ofthe Hart & wild : 


” + 
4 


bore, may be found alſo in the hare: and to ſpeake firſt ofthe 

foode riſing thereof, we ſee not anie foode more common; nor 

more in requeſt in our eountrie of France then the hare: it is true in 

deed that phiſitions do iudge the fleſh of the hare to be melancholike, 

hard to digeſt in the ftomack and begetting a groſſe iuice: but this is 

to be vnderſtood of old hares, as ſuchasare aboue ayeere old, and ſuch 

as are kept tame in boroughes and in other incloſed places: but the 

oung leuerets haue a verie pleaſant and daintie fleſh to eat: yea in 
thoſe whichare growne great, there are ſome parts, which are in re- . 

' e fruitſulnes 
queſt, as the loines,the ſhoulders and haunches. There may be marked of the hare 
in this httle beaſt a merueilous fruitfulnes m nature, for that monthly : 
ſhe bringeth forth a great number of young ones. I know that ſome 
thinke, that the male and female are of both ſexes, and that both of 
them do conceiue and ingender as if they were hermaphrodites: bur 
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itisafalſe conceiued opinion & a thing altogether ſtrange and vnac- 
cuſtomed to be in the workes and — that is according to na- 
ture. And it is furthermore moſt true that the female being bagd ceaj- 
ſeth to ingender againe tor the time that is to ſaie, to admit the com- 
panie of the male thereby to haue a ſecond conception, but by and by 
after ſhe liath kindled, the taketh the bucke againe, and that is the 
caule of their ſo great fruitefulnes: as much may bee ſaide of conies 
which are a kinde of hare, * 
As coneerning the medicinall vertues ofthe hare : the fleſh of the 
hare well roſted is a great help againſt bloodie and humorall fluxes 
of the belle ; the liver dried in the ouen and made into powder is ſin- 
gular good for them which haue a weake liuer. 

The brainesthroughlie boiled and rubd vpon the gums of young 
children, helpeth them of che paines they haue of their teeth, and hel- 
peth forward their growth. 

Take a whole hare both skin and haire (ſaue that you muſt take 
awaie her entrails ) clole them vp in an earthen pot well topped and 


luted:aftet ward = the pot into a hot ouen, and there leaue it ſo long 


as till the whole bodie may be made eaſilie into powder, in ſuch ſort 
as that there be left no manner of fat nor moiſture, for elſe you ſhould 


The one of the he conſtrained to put the pot againe into the ouen vntill everie part 


reines, 


The gal. 


T he dung. 


' Theblood. 


The bone of 


che hare, 


and parcell were brought into powder. The weight of a french crowne 
of this powder, taken with white wine euetie morning twohowres 
before meat, doth take awaie the difficultie of making water and 
breaketh the ſtone both of the reines and bladder: but yet before the 
vſe of this powder, the bodie muſt be purged: and during the time of 
the vſe thereof, there muſt be applied vpon the reines, two plates of 
lead of the bredth of fowre fingers, ſewed together betwixt two lin- 

nen clothes. | 

The gall ofthe hare mingled with ſugar,cleanſeth the cies and ta- 
keth away the pearle or ſpots of the eies. 

The dung ofthe hare being caried about women, hindreth their 
conception: but one thing of a certaintie if it be put yp into the ſecret 
parts of a woman in forme of a peſſarie, it ſtaieth the termes flowing 
exceſſiuely, and drieth the mother that is too moiſt. 

The bloud of the Hare dried or fried, and applied vnto a ſcab or 
ringworme, drieth and healeth it f | a 

The Hare hath a little bone in the ioynt of her legs, which is ſo- 
ueraigne againſt the colicke. 


The 
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Jet 5 The hunting of the Brocke and foxe. 


The ſiue and thirtith Chapter, 


The profite comming of the bunting of the 
foxe and brocke, | 


He killing of foxes and brockes, bring neither pleaſure nor Thef/b of the 


proſite to the hunters: taking profite in this place for meate e- 11/avory 


and nouriſhment: for the foxe his fleſu, (and much leſſe the 
brocks ) is nothing pleaſant to eate, in as much as it hath an ynſauorie, 
ſtrong, and wilde kinde of taſte. How beit Galen in a certaine place let- 
teth not to ſay, that the fleſh of the foxe hath the like facultie and ver- 
tue with that of the Hare: and yet in another place as retracting his 
former aſſertion hee ſaith, that the foxe is of the ſame temperature 


wirh the dogge. It is certaine that ſome countrie people bauing not % oh eie 
the benefice of any other victuall, liue not vpon any other then foxe the fe/h of the 
fleſh, but it is in the time of Autuume onely : bicauſe that atſuch fox i good, 


time the foxe feedeth of nothing but E grapes , by which meanes it 
may bee that his fleſh may prooue ſomewhat good. Howſoeuer it 
bee, if any profite growe vpon the killing of the foxe and brocke, 
it is onely becaufe they deuour foule , and annoy the conies and | 
warren, * | | | 

Adde heereunto that the Phiſitions doe make great account of 
the lunges of the foxe, for the diſeaſe of the lungs and ſhortnes of 
breath: and of his greaſe for the paine of the ſinewes: of his bloude 7 
for the ſtone: of the oile wherein the whole bodie of the foxe hath #* 


beene boiled, either quieke or dead, (whereof we haue ſpoken inthe forth in meds 


third booke, ) for all inanner of ioint- ach: and of the priuie members 
of the foxe againſt the ſtone, 


The xe and thirtith Chapter. 
Of the two forts of foxes and brocks. © 


orts of brocks, that is to ſay, great foxes and little ones accuſto- i joe; and 
med to lie and lurke in their dens, and brocks ſome like ſwine, ſome like dogs.) 


B Efore we goe any farther, there arc two ſorts of foxes, and two Brecks ſome 


& ſome like dogs. The two ſorts of foxes are ſufficiently knowne: the 
hoglike brocks are whitiſn, and haue the haire aboue their noſes and 
vnder the ir throats a great deale more white then the doglike haue: 
their bodie of a greater bulke, their head and ſnowt alſo more groſſe. 
The hoglike in going out of their dens doe freely dung, but euer- 
more they make a litcle hole with the end of their ſnowr before, or 


elſe ſcrape one with their feete, and then dung therein: the ne 
| make 
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make their dung a farre off from their earthes: the hoglike commonly 
make their dens in ſandie or othet grounde that is eaſie to digge and 
open places, to haue the hęate of the ſunne, and being giuen to lleepe 
continually, they are fatter then tlie doglike. The dogliłke make their 
abode in tougher eatth, or elſe in rockes, making theit holes and dens 
— and narrower then the hoglike, bicauſe they cannot digge the 
ſtiffe and tough earth or rocks, as the other doe the ſande and light 


' grounde; the doglike haue their noſe, throate, and eates yellowilh, 


after the manner ofthie throat ofa Marten, and they are a great deale 
blacker and longer legd then the others. They two ſorts at companie 
not togither, but they feede of all manner of fleſſi : they doe much 
harme in warrens, m— vnto the yoong rabbets which are with- 
in their neſts, and are very ſveete and daintie, but more to pigs and 
hogs, whereofthey feede more then of any other fleſh: they feede al- 
fo of all ſorts of wilde fleſh,as goeſe, hens, and ſuch libe: they are very 
de an Tefrin any roome where fire is, they will 
oe lis in ie and burne theit feete: they will live hardly, as alſo they 
laue a hard ckin: they ſeare their noſe notwithſtanding very much, 
neither can one giue them euer ſo litle a blow theteupon witha ſtick, 
but they die ſodainly: they are deadly enimies vnto the foxes, and of 
tentimes fight with them. u 


I Theſeucnandthirtith Chapter. 
Of two farts of 2 vſuallto courſe foxes and | 


brocks withall,and the manner of teaching 
and training them ibercunto. 5 
5 rob grin 953 


rfourmed with earth dogs, whichare of two ſorts: the one 

ath crooked legs, and commonly ſhort haire: the other hath - 

ſtraight legs, and a ſhagd haire like water ſpaniels: thoſe which haue 
the crooked legs creepe more eaſilie into the earth then the other, 
and they are bed for the brock, bicauſe they ſtay long there, and 
keepe better without comming forth, Thoſe which haue (traight legs 
ſerue for two vſes, bicauſe they run as courſing dogs aboue ground, & 
alſo take the earth more boldly then the other, but they tarrie not in 
ſo long, bicauſe they vexe themſelues in fighting with the foxes and 
brocks,whereby they are forced to come foorth to take the aire, 
Nowe if it fall out that the huntſinan haue not earth dogs readie 
taught, he may traine theurin this manner, The tune to begin to take 
them in hand muſt be when they are betwixt the age of eight and ten 
moneths: tor if he will not be brought to take the earth at a yeere old, 
he will ſearce euer be able to be made to tałce it:aga ine, they muſt not 


bee roughly dealt wichall in the time of their trayning, neither fo 
handled 


| A $ concerning the huntingofche foxe and brocke, it is to bee 
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where there ae eee. get thewſelues thence, and 
come no more — for moneths. ——— 
an other thing to be 

of tlie 2 — or mult bewaſhed wich warme was 


ter and ſope, to rid them of che moulde that ſhall becę 3 
the baire and the skin: forelſe they woulde growe 
Damme . ill 234000420003 320150 ng 
Some ſubtile fore hunters take the'foxe —— — y beipe of 
dogs,with this wwile: they rubbe the ſoles of their ſhoes with a great 

of larde late ly at ſuch time as they are about to returne 
— noode, or from any plaine where he nog — 


there is any foxes: after the ſame manher they N er by the 


waie (as they go) little morſels of hogs liver  honie drawing 
— cat: the — © trace at 
band, allured by the ſent ofthe lard and hogsliuers they laue a man 


en them with a . coming, been en him ata 
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| Themanerof eng thebrocke, : 
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ling of the foxe (as hath be ene ſaide 9 bicauſe their holes are 
and narrowe, and conſiſting of conueiances· and 
which cauſe it is meete an conuenieot for the vnder- 
takin — — Grit to haue fower or five men furniſhed with 
| ade and tooles fic for the digging of the earth: ſecondly, halfe a do- 
7 ow at the leaſt, euerie one armed with his collar 
the bredth of three fingers and hung with little 
CR — ſeuerall earth, to the end chat the broekes may be 
driven the ſooner to theit ſtande, and the dogs defended the better 
- thoſe ny any hurt: and when it is perceiued that 
brocksareat thei e, or that the dogs growe wearie and out 
— the bels to be ful of earth, you muſt take vp the. 


take away their collars from at the firſt they are 
— brokers oonrotkeriem 4 her 


— and cauſe the 

But before youlet lip che d theremiſtrcgatd be had to view 
the earths what manner of ones they be, and che place wherein they 
lie, and where che furtheſt parts of them are: ————— 
ſhoulde but looſe his labour: in ſo much as if the earthes ſnoulde bee 
on the ſide of a hill, it were requiſite that the dogs were put in vnder- 
neath toward the valley, to the end that the brocle may be compeld 
ee I hole, ir 

TN 20 K 2 


of a ſcab Feriß 


ect to 


mJ 


dgde holes v bich are hig 


3 — e —— the 
en e digged.. 52 220] 91363 dn O16) » 
But other iſe ir the earch ſhould be in ſome raiſtd piece of hd, 
and therwithall round about che fame, the rifi ground being leated 
in the midſt ofa flat pee ce of grounde, then the muſt be put in at 
ey heſt, and ne ereſt vnto the top ofthe riſing 
ground: but before they be let {lip and pur into ſuch carthes; there 
maſt; tu entie or thirtio (blowes bee giuen with the head of the 
er et orgs the higheſt parts of the earthes; chereby to cauſe the 
brockees to Ad ans, out ofthe midſt ofthem, and to cauſe then 
to deſcend to the furtheſt endes of their earthes which are inthe bot- 
EET [There:muſtalwaiesrwoorthree:dogs be 
— that ſo by thei? Hehemencie and 
and put a ſunder the brocks which ſhall be to- 
9 12 totheir reſtse. 

They — to ſtand the abbaie at the * where their 
holes doe meete, and ſtoutlie tore fi - the dogs in ſuch places: which 
when it is pereeiueq it is 19 5054 — te three or fowre blowes with 
the ſpade, and yeswe ale bebe Wa not temoue, you mult forth- 
with diſcouer them ich au — ar; Then when it is perceiued that 
they are fled vnto the furtheſt £1. of their holes you muſt not prone? 
re h e eee for then they would bolt forward a 

wide ff — and meetings of their holes and . 
— tiey which cauſe it behoueth that the hole be bore 
L the vdice of che dog ſoundeth wich a round el nr: 
nature thereof is to caſt vp the earth and not to letit tall doune with- 
in, and after tliat is done preſentlie to put a flat aug ar into the hole of 
the round augat, that ſo it mae croſſe the hole right in the midſt, leaſt 
the brock ſhould tecoile vpon the dog iand if it be ta ſhut the 


ory te the binder part of the augar, it will bee verie good, for 
if he ſhoulde be eee e. part of ic, brocks 


might beate and handle him roug eee ate 
founde muſtered togither in . ——. ende of one hole ſixe or 
ſrauen, which mighe beate eee ea When the hole 
is thus eroſſe barred wich the flat — reſently make a 
trench wich ſpades and ſhouels, eo — y ſerue to ſet a 
man in, and at conue nient time to let in ſome dogs by the trench, and 
to eauſe them to holde a baie in that place, where a man may ſee war- 

ring and fighting on all fides, "Theſe things thus furthered, care mult 

bee had that tie brocks doe not couer themſelues with earth wluch 


e vetie ready to do, being driuen torbeir vtrermoſt places of 
ghe, n ſo muchas that the dogs are ſometimes or ouer chem, & 
2 Afterwarde their forte being throwen 


8 muſt pull n tlie hole bodicy but by rhe 


Tol neather 
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neather iawes: for if you ſhoulde take them by the whole bodie they 
might hurt the dogs: and if by the vpper iawe, then you might hurt 
their noſe, whiclr is in them verie tender, in ſo much as that being hurt 
therein, be it neuer ſo little, they die da er 8 4 When they are 
thus draune out, they woulde be put in ſome ſacke, and after carried 
into ſome court or garden cloſed in with wals, to make them courſing 
game for young earth dogs: but in the meane time it will be good to 
draw your bootes vpon your legs, for when they are once throughlie 
heated, they ſpate not to runne vpon men after the manner of the 
wilde bore, in ſuch ſort as that oftentimes they carrie away wich 
them peeces of their ſtockings, yea, the fleſh alſo which is vader 


chem. b | 
The fortith Chapter. f 
The bunting of the conie. «a 
WW. haue intreated of comes largely inough where we ſp 


LE That conies ave 
ale * 


of the warren, the hunting wereof is profitable, not onely 
in reſpect of the prouiſion of foode which it miniſtreth, 
and that very good: but likewiſe in reſpect of the damage which this 


little beaſt bringeth vnto corne, trees, and herbes: and that ſo dange- . 
rabs. 


roullie as Strabo writeth, as that certaine nations were conſtrained in ** 
the daies of the raignes of Tiberius and Auguſtus tglende embaſſa- 
dours tothe Romaines, to haue their aide and ſuccouragainſt the vr- 
gent and ſore preſling iniuries and damages which their countries 
ſuſtained through the exceſſiue number of this little beaſt. 


We haue made in our treatiſe of the warren two ſorts of conies, 

the one of the clapper, & the other of the warren:thoſe of the clapper 

are eaſie to hunt, bicauſe they are tame: thoſe of the warren are ſome- 
what inore liard to take bicauſe of their nature more inclining vnto 
wildenes: the manner of hunting them is chieſſie of to ſorts, and 
both ofthem very well know ne, that is to ſaie, either with purſnets, or 
wich the ferrets: as concerning the ferrets they are put into the holes The hunting of 
of the conies to fight with them, whereby they being aſtoniſhed and e of the 
frighted, bolt foorth by and by out of their holes, and tal into the purſe $7 
nets which lie ſpred vpon the tops of their holes: ſometimes the fer- 
ret doth kill them within, which falleth out to bee the occafion of no 
{mall attendance oftentimes vnto the hunters, 


The one and fortith Chapter. 
That men of olde time made no account of 
| | catching of birdes, | 
He taking of birdes hath not beene much een, nor liked 
1 of by men of olde time, by reaſon of the exerciſe whichic 
9 KKK 3 affoordeth: 


870 | 
affoordeth-: ſceing they made no account of any manner of hunting 
whereby the badtereceiued no binde of exercife., herby i might be 
n portãce: 
agaide, o find not ay mention de of the huntingof birdes, in the 
bookes of the auncient wricersas ¶¶Ariſtatlꝛ or ple, who ſeemeth 
not to haue beene ignorant in any thing that might make for the 

truth of his rirings: neither yet of hauking which 1s rhe nobleſt kind 
of hunting of birdes of all the reſt. All which notwithſtanding;ʒ the 
men ot our time haue not ceaſed to put in prattiſe many ſorts of ta - 
king of birds, as, with birdes vf the praie which exeellerh all tlie teſt, 
with great nete, lima lb hiets, ronnellmg, fire, ſnares, bundles ot ftrawe, 
wiel the crosbow, long bow, nooſes, pit fals,chirping, pipes, horſe, 
erow, bell, hand, and many moe wates,which are well nough knou ne 
to birders: we will firlt ſpeake gf hauking. 
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The two and fortith Chapter. 1 
mu ale n., 


Ti moſt certaine that the skilland knowledge of hauking bath 
I. 2. brought into an arte of late rime as hath be ene ſaid; ancient 
writers as Ariftotle and Plime, ehe admirers of lighi and excellent 
things, and the diligent and induſtrious ſearchers out of all thinges, 
woulde not haue caſt behinde them ſo great and famous a worke of 
the skill of man, as to lure and reclaime the birdes of praie, but would 
haue written of i, if ie had beene then in vſe. For this is a woonder to 
ſeea birde which hath beene wilde to become tame: to drop out of 
the skies and to light vpon a mans fit : to ſoare aloft as high as the 
clondesto ſee ke othet᷑ birdes to kill them, and allo to make warre vp- 
onthe foivles, and ſach as line below vpon the earth; and withall to 
take certaine fower footed beaſts, as the hare, rabbets, and conies. 
This skill is nov a dales ſo highly honored, as that the greatnobles of 
the worlde will that it ſhoulde be conſecrated wholie to themſelues, 
as reſeruing it for a paſtime onely heſeeming them, and in this our 
countrie nee it is had in ſuch price, as that the gentlemanwhich 
is ignorant in this skill, and that other of hunting, is lighrly prized, as 
though he lackt the two things which of allpeher (ehiualrie and mar- 
tiall kill excepted ) are the oſt rare and e, 


Th Penn Voce 
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Now as bauking is the atte amid 'skiltof luring and reclaiming of 
birdes of the praiez-to cauſe them to flipet.other birdes liuing either 
in the aire,vpon the earth, or about ti io waters: ſo he 1s called a faul. 
conerwhoſe-place and oſfice it is to ee f 
| wepleaſotalegkeaiiulemoranegrriy into Lhe nannt Nig 
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that the latter Frenchdzn haue followedthe-ddetand 3 
Frenchmen and Greekes in their giuing of names. For euen as the 
ancient Frenchmen were of iud ment tliat the name of Seere,which 
the Greekes named ſtegꝭ, andtheLati was the generall 
name vnder which ſhqulde be co mprehended allbirdsofprue(hows 
ſoeuer that Saere in vs ve and 1; ri Greeke be the eures 
ofa birde of praie: euen ſo 9 7 of our time haue agreed 
dogither, chat the faulcon ſhoulde bee the chiefe in his kinde, and af. 
ford the generall name (as by the. way of ſurpaſſing excellencie) vn 
to all other birdes of praie: bieauſe that the faulcon (cou wich 
all the birds of praię) is the beſt of wing, and exceed the reſt. in 
goodnes, ſtoutnes, and tractablenes, as if a man uere d to ſaie, 
the faulcon gentle, the pilgrim faulcon the Tartarie faulcon, the 
Barbarie faulcon, the Gerfaulcon, the faulcon _— the auen 
m_— Nn een ofthe reſt. > +9491 340 
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© Thethreeandfonith Chapter... 0 ag 
What birde, are r good ta make bankgs of. 


N Ow we muſt not chinke that all birdes of ofprap are good and fit 
co make hawkes of, bur uch onelie as are ee, Buer 
courage, and are able to ſſie anie bird either water fo wle or lund fon 4 
ot which nature chere are ton ſpeciall kindes; ſufficientlie knowne 
euerie one, and for the moſt part verie common to be had in pe 
that is to ſaie, the Eagle, the Gripe, the Buzzard, the Sparroiy 
the leon, the Merlin, the COT the Lanier the the Scregand 
the Hob 1% 1 6: nn ue bie 
Foivre ofthem flie from: the fit and kill at madame, as the Bo- 
zard, the Sparrow ha lee, the Gerfawcon and the Merlin: and fonte 
ofthem ie aloft in the aire as the fawlcon, the Sacre, the Lanier, and 
che Hobbie, Asforthe Eagle and the Gripe, they are not anie thin 
knowne in France. A great pat of theſe birdes (the Ari 2 cope 
haue the feathers of their traines and winges veriemuch g 
chemoſt part. * —— and 
they are almoſt like one vnto an other: for they ſhe w no difference 
except it be in grearnes, ſeeing likewiſethar their colour doth diuer- 
ig change according to their mues, which eauſe chem to be called Ha- 
— hoe all one wirthi chat which is vſuallie done by dryed he- 
rings hor are called Sores or red herings; There ate verie manie 
birds of the praie which are rouers abroa neebercan itbelearned 
well from what eountrie they come, nor whitherthey goe, ſo that we 
mightalwaies remaine ignorant of what-countrie our hawkes are, 
were we not given elend; them, which 1 hawkes / 


out ove Italie Ge and other ſtrang countries, as bri 
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vs haukes do take them for the moſt part with lime twige, which is the 
cauſe of the cruſhing of their feathers, which yet may at pleaſure be 
But whether they bee brought from far, or bred neere about vs, 
for to reclaime and bring them to the lure, firſt, they muſt not be ta- 
ken out ofthe neſt, before they be and growne prettie great 
ones and able to ſtand vpon their feete: for and if they ſhould be ta- 
ken awaie ſooner, yet they muſt not be handled but kept in a neſt as 
like vnto their owne as may be. Afterward as the time ſhall afford 
they are to be ſet vpon blocks, or vpon ſome pearch fur the better 
preſeruing of their feathers from ene I 90 8 . 

They muſt be fed with liue meate as oſt as may be, becauſe it will 
make their feathers to put foorth the 3 er. Notwithſtanding the 
meat & fleſh that is more then ordinary good for them, is to feed them 
wich the legs or necks of hens: cold 25 is naught for them: beefe, 
porke and ſuch other are of too ſtrong digeſtion for them, and eſpe- 
cially the fleſh of night beaſtes, chat is to ſay, ſuch as flie about in the 
night, and are ſcarce euer ſcene in the day time, ſuch are the great 
duke, the little duke, the owle, the ſhrich owle, and the bat, for if they 
ſhould cate thereof, they would die: the fleſh of pigeons, yoong ſwal- 
lowes and mutton: is far better for them: hens fleſh being ſweere and 

leaſant doch trouble the belly of the bird, if ſhe cate it cold: where- 
>the bird that is greatly delighted with ſach fleſii might poilibly 
forſalce 4 and ſeaze vpon hens, if ſhe ſee any in her way as ſhe 
is flying. herefore to meete wich this inconvenience you muſt feed 
the bird with yoong pige ons, or yoong ſwallowes; the fleſh of pies and 
olde pigeons is bittet, and bad for theſe kindes of birds: cowes fleſh is 
bad for them, as making them too laxatiue, which coinmeth by the 
heauines thereof, which cauſerh hard digeſtion. And if neceſlitie com- 
pell you to feede them with groſſe fleſh, for want of better, let it bee 
tempered and waſhed with warme water: if it be in winter you muſt 
preſſe it, and in ſommer it muſt be waſhed in colde water, The fleſh 
that you feede your birds withall z muſt be picked that there be no fat, 
finewes,or veines left ypon it: you muſt not ſuffer them to eate whiles 
they will at onee, but with ſome ſinall diſtance of time betwixt, letting 
them reſt in eating, andnow and then to bide away their meate, be- 
fore they be full | gorged, and then afterwardto giue it them againe : 
but when it is caken from them, as alſo when it is giuenthem, they 
muſt not ſee it, for feare of making them bate. 

Like xe it is good to make them plume ypon ſmall birds, as they 
did in the woods: yeerely inthe beginning of autumne they muſt be 
brought downe by laxative medicines, if x aa be too wot as namely 
by giuing them aloes with their meate: which muſt be of ſome good 
live and warme meate, for otherwiſe they would be taken downe too 


: much, 
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much. After that they haue beene purged, you muſt prepare them for 7o purge che 
the game, and 8 when you 25 9 flie them, it will not 4 

be amiſſe to * them _— of tow couered with fleſh and made in 

forme ofa pill, and that at night, to the end they may caſt it vp againe 

in the morning with much more flegmatike matter: for by this means 

os will become more healthfull, of a better apperite, more emptie, 

ſwitt and readie for the pray. Porkes fleſh giuen them warme with a Te cauſe ber to 
little aloes maketh the bird loo e and to {lice out readily:but you muſt e ove. 
obſerue and ſee that ſhe be put in a warme place after ſhe hath beene 
purged, and withall to feede her on your fiſt with ſome liue bird: for 

at ſuch times her entrailes are much dried. They are diſcerned to be 

fick when their fundament ſwelleth and becommeth red, as alſo their Signes decla- 


noſtrils and cies. And thus much ofthe luring and reclaiming of them 1 the birds of 
in generall,now let vs goe vnto the particular. 2 mow” 
The fower and fortich Chapter. 
Of brrds of the pray in particular. 


T HE vulture called of the Grecians , and of the Latines Nd. ; 
T he gripe. 


tur, is the greateſt bird of pray, a paſſenger (ot bird for a time) 
in Egypt, knowne in this countrie rather by his skin and fea- 
thers then otherwiſe, becauſe the skinners are woont to make toma- 
chers to lay ouer the ſtomiacke, and the fletchers feathers thereof to ſet 
vpon arrowes. They may be fed with ſmall tripes, dead carcaſes, and 
outeaſtings of beaſtes: Likewiſe ſome report of them that ordinarily 
they follow campes, be cauſe of the dead bodies: they cannot riſe from 
the earth to ſlie, except they firſt take their aduantage by running, or 
elſe take their leaue vpon ſome great but. Fay 
The eagle is called the king of birdes, very vnhandſome to carrie 
vpon the fit, by reaſon of his corpulencie: harde to reelaime being 
once wilde, becauſe of his boldnes, might, readines, and eaſie inelina- 
tion to hurt the fauleoner in the face or elſewhere, Wherefore whoſo 
deſireth to haue him good, muſt take him in the neſt, and reclaime 
him with courſing dogs, to the end that when he is to flie, he may fol- 
low them, chat ſo they hauing put vp the hare, foxe,roe-bucke, or an 
ether fuch beaſt , he may ſeaze vpon it to ſtay it; He may be fed wi 
any manner of fleſh, eſpecially of ſuch beaſts as he taketł and ſeazerh 
vpon. Thefaulconer myſt be „ Vary him well,becauſe he is 
9 flie away, but that nufchiefe may be prevented by ſewin 
the feathers of his traine in ſuch ſort as that he cannot ſpread theme 
flie with them: or elſe by plucking bare the hole of his fundament in 
fuch ſort as that it may appeere, for thereupon he being driuen into a 
feare of the colde, he will not be haſtie to ſoare ſo high ; The eagle is 
knowneto be good and faire, hen he is of a red colour, having Jeepe 
cies,and awhitenes vpon his head or backe. | ak, 
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hawke and the 


Nerd. 
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The ſparrow hauke and the buzzard differ not in any other point 
then in greatnes and ſtrength; becauſe the buzzard is of a ſtronger 
nature, and therefore not ſo ſoone ſicke as the ſparrow hauke, they 
are both. of one kinde, as are alſo the rauen and the iay, the great 
dog and tho little one, and both of them are of two ſorts, either ſuch as 
are taken abroad in the woods, or elſe ſuch as are taken yoong out of 
the neſt, Of thus fort there is good choiſe tu bee made, in reſpect of 
their aptnes to learne; as alſo of thoſe which are fliers but haue neuer 
mued their feathers, neither made any aire ot fed any yoong ones. 

The goodnes and fairenes of a ſparro hauke is knowne by their 
being great & ſliort, and yet hauing a little head and ſomewhat round 
aboue, a thicke beake, the cies ſomewhat hollow, and the circle about 
the apple of the eie of a colour betwixt greene and white, a long and 
ſomewhat thicke necke, open inthe place where the reines lie, ſflarpe 
towards the traine, not vetie long, ſet with good and large feathers, 
hauing flat and ſhort legs, ſharpe talons, thicke and broade ſhoulders, 
long and ſmall feete, blackefeathers when 2 taken yoong in 
their aire, and which follow the olde one from bough to bough, ha- 
uing neuer yet mued. 

The way to take them is thus: the birder muſt bee hid behinde a 
buſh, and before the buſh a plaine or ſmooth aire but fore ſquare, 
and Gxefticks prickt done about it of che thicknes of ones thombe, 
and of the hei — a man three on everie ſide: to theſe ſtickes you 
ſhal tie nets of greene thred that is very ſinall, and to them a ſmal line 
or corde, which ſhal be atthe command of the man that is hid behind 
the buſh: within the aire there ſhall feede divers ſmall birdes, eſpeci- 


ally ſpinkes,or ehaffinches: whereuponthe ſparrowe hauke will not 

| bc twat by verie hercely to ſiie into the neſt, thinking to take the 
birdes, but indeed be comming faſt, and ouercaſt in the nets: then the 
birder ſhall take her and binde her wings belowe, ages r with her 


legs and traine, that ſo ſhe may not ſtruggle or beate herſelfe. 
They are purpoſely. woont to hide themſelues in winter ypon 
long poles, amongſt lygh and tall trees, vnder ſome {mall and ſlender 
tree in ſome hedge row ; they are reelaimed by keeping them long, 
and oft vpon the fiſt, but eſpecially at the break of the day: they mult 
be fed twiſe a day, or once, as when it is determined to flie them the 
day following ; for then ſhe muſt he kept ſharpe, that ſo ſhe may bee 
the more cager ypon the praie: which lilewiſe they will performe if 
they haue put off their gorge of the ſame daie, hich is perceiued b 
the emptines of their gorge. They mue yeerely in March or April, 
and at ſuch times . muſt be kept in warme places, or in ſuch pla- 
ces as here the ſouth ſun ſhineth againſt ſome wall. Their meat muſt 
be of good ſleſh, as bitdes or mutton, that ſo they may be come verie 
fat: the ſparrow-hauke is apt to flie away, but to preuent che 1 * 
| | er 
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her keeper muſt be earetull to doe her no hurt, neither yet to gainſay 
her in any thing, being giuen to be diſdainful: when he goeth forth to 
flie her, he mult not let her range any farre way off, bicauſe that if ſhe 
miſſe of the birde ſlie flieth at, ſhe goeth for anger and fliethj to ſome 
troe, refuſing to returne againe to her Keeper; he muſt not flie her too 
oft, but content himſelfe with what ſhe can reaſonablie rake, giuing 
her of her pray xo feede vpon, that ſo ſhee may perceiue and finde 
that her pray is ſomething woorth vnto her, and thereby become the 
more freely ſtirred vp to ſlie: the birdes which ſheraketh are the 
partridge, quaile, ſtare, blacke bird, and other ſuch like. n! 
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There wult great care bee had to heale her when ſheisfcke : if rhe dieſes of 
ſhe fal into an ague after much flight, or by reaſon of other accidents, Darrow 


ſhe muſt bee ſet iu coole places, ypon ſome pearch wrapped about hawk 


with wet clothes, and feede her a little and often wich rhe fleſh of lit- 
tle:chickens, firſt ſoked in water, wherein haue beene ſteeped the 
ſeedes of cucumbers or gourds: if ſhe be ouercooled, ſhe muſt be ſet 
in warme places, & fed with the fleſh of ſome cockrell or pigeons ſoa- 
ked in wine, or in the decoCtion of ſage , margerome, or ſuch other 
herbes ;1fſhe haue lice, you muſt annoint her pearch with the twice of 
nightſhade,or wormwoode : if ſhe haue the wormes in her belly you 
. mult powder her meate with the powder of peach tree leaues: if 
ſhe digeſt her meate ill, and keepe ir altogither, you wuſt make her 
ſwallow downe the hart of a frogge into her 3 the ſame 
backe againe by and by, being helde by a ſmall threg, tor ſo you'ſhall 
make her caſt al her meate : it ſhe haue the gout in her wings or lege, 
you muſt let her bleed ſome fee drops of bloude ypon the vainethar 
is vnder her wing or thigh: itſhe haue the gout in her foore, you muſt 
annoint lier feete with the iuiee of the herbe called in French Lee- 
_ „as alſo her pearch, annointing the place afrerwarde with 
Dt 
The faulcon(as we haue ſaide) in the arte of hauking,is ſometimes 
a generall worde, taken for all kindes of haukes: ſometunes1tis ta- 
ken for a ſpeciall worde, and according to that ſenſe there are diuert 
ſorts of that name, which Jomit to intreate ſeuerally of, bicauſe of 
ſuch as haue written of the nature of birdes: but hom ſoeuer the faul- 
con is the prince ofthe birds of praie ( Imeane in reſpect ot flight) for 
her ſtoutnes and great courage, and is to be accounted of great va- 
lue when ſhe bath a rounde head, and the top of her head is full, her 
beake ſhort and thieke, her noſtrils great and open; her eie browes 
high and'thicke,her cies great and cloaked;along necke,a high breſt, 
large ſhoulders, the feathers ofher wings thinne, long thighes, ſhort: 
and thicke legs, greene, great, and well ſpred feete, 22 
1 g talons: and which is for bignes neither too great nor too 
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The faulcon as all other birdes of pray, hath her tierſelet, and they 
are called of the Latines Pomilioues, that is to ſay, ſmall birdes, reſem- 
bling them, and nothing differing from them, ſaue onely in greatnes: 
and they are all ofthein as it were the inales of the birdes eee 
females being for the moſt part of greater bulke and bodies then the 
males. That of the faulcon is called nothing but a tierſelet, or the male 
faulcon. The tierſelets ofthe other haukes haue their proper names: 
as the male ſparrow hauke is called a musket: the male lanier a lane- 
ret: and the male Sacre a Sacret. The tietſelet of the faulcon hath his 
feathers verie glittring, his head and eies blacke, aſhe coloured vpon 
his backe and traine, and yet glittering: he is a haukefor the lure, as 
alſo the faulcon, and not for the fiſt, His legs and feete are yellow, ba- 
uing for the molt part a pale breſt, hee cariech two very blacke ſpots 
vpon his feathers,on the ſides of his eies. To reclaime the faulcon,you 
muſt haue him commonly vpon your fiſt, feede him with the wings & 
legs of hens ſoked in water, and ſet himinadarkeplace, ſomernnes 
enting them with a baſon full of water, wherein they may bathe 
themſelues, and after their bathing , drie them at the fire: they mult 
be vſed firſt to take {mall birdes, then indifferent great ones, and af- 
terward great ones, but you muſt not feede them with any part of 
the birdes which they ſhall haue taken. They fl:e marueilous ſwifte, 
and mount very high, there houering and ſoaring, but withall Rill 
looking downeward, and when they fee the ducke, the greene gooſe, 
crane, or heron, they come downe like an arrow, their wings ſhut 
and drawne togither, right vpon the foule to breake in vpon her with 
hir talons behinde , at which time if they happen to miſſe, and the 
foule flic away, they preſently flic after, but and if they cannot ſeaze 
vpon her, as inraged and angrie, they take ſo long a flight thereupon, 
as that they looſe tlieir maſter. | 
The faulcon is more fir then any other hauke to flie the heron,and 
all other foule of the riucr. Her diſeales and the curing of chem, are 
like ynto thoſe of the ſparrow hauke: ho beit the faulcon is of a ſtron- 
ger nature then the ſparrow hauke. 7 
The hobbie is the leaſt of all haukes in reſpeR of bodie except the 
merlin: and is likewiſe for the lure, and not for the fiſt: being of the 
number of thoſe that ſore aloft, as the faulcon, the lanier, and the 
Sacre. This birde is ſufficiently know ne cueric where: for there is not 
any countrie where the hobbies do not follow the hunters, in as much 
as it is the proper worke of the hobbie to make her praie of the little 
birdes as they flie, as by name, tlie larke : this is his ſpeciall propertie, 
that hauing founde the hunters in the fielde, going to hunt the hare 
or the partridge, he keepeth them companie, ſtill fly ing over their 
heades, hoping to meete with ſome one little birde or other which 
the dogs ſhall put vp: but forthe moſt part theſe little birdes — 
| | rather 
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ex; or to be taken 
the hobbie their 


| ing en 
reſt amongſt the woodes of high timber trees, where they keepe 
and 8 ordinarilie, He ann blewe beale, yellow legs and feete, 
the feathers vnder his cies verie blacke, the top of his head betwixt 
blacke and a darke yellow, two white ſpots aboue his necke, but vn- 
derneath his r; 2 on either — of os ee . —— his 
wings very blew, his backe, traine and wings blacke on the vpper ſide, 
enten. aſiſting of variable colours . rea- 
ſon of red ſpots traced ouerth wart amongſt the blacke: if youſee him 
flying in the aire he may be perceiued to be ſomewhat red vnder his 
traine and betwixt his leg ; 
The hobbie is ſoquicke and ſwift, as that he dare aduenture ypon 
the rauen and give hun many a drie bob inthe aire. SAO 
The merlin is the leaſt of all other haukes which faulconersmake 2% ,,,1, 
any vſe of, he is for the fiſt and not for the lure, how beit for neceſſities 
ſake, he may be trained to the lure, he reſembleth the faulcon ſo natu- 
rally, as that there may ſeeme to be no difference betwixt them, ſaue 
onely in greatnes: for he hath the ſame geſtes, plumage and conditi- 
ons: wherefore he muſt be reputed as royall as the faulcon, or at the 
leaſt of the ſame linage and nature with the faulcon. He is very ſtoute 
of courage, for althougli he be not much bigger then a blacke bird or 
igeon, y et he dareth to aduenture er quaile and partridge, and 
ch other birds greater then himſelfe, and his courage is ſuch as that 


Y 


The gerfaulcon is a bird that is ſeldome ſeene, except it be amongſt The gerfalcon, 
faulconers belonging to great Lords, the is a great bodied bird: in ſo 


lie at any thing, for ſheis bold and neuer giuerh ouer any thing, but 
ſne is more harde to reclaime and bring to the lure, then an other 
hauke, becauſe ſhe is ſo venturous and fantaſtical, for and if ſhe be not 
handled gently, and haue a milde maiſter to vſe her kindly, ſhe will 
neuer become reclaimed . This is the ſtrongeſt of all other birds ex on 
the eagle: ſhe is kept vpon the fiſt, ſhe is long bodied, hauing her bill, 
legs and feete of a bley colour, her talons very open and long: ſhe'is 
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a cunning workeman at the taking of the birds of the riuer: for ſhee 
wearieth them in ſuch fort, that in the end they are forced to yeeld, as 


eee eee 
ld. The ſacre being a principall bird amongſt thoſe of the pray, is like 
"RY voto „ a hauke _ ood for the — but he 
may be made fit for any wilde fleſh, as alſo for the open field to take 
wilde geeſe, feaſa idge, and all other forts of wilde fowle. 
The ſacre is of more ill fauoured coloured feathers then any other 
| for ſhe is of a colour as it were betwixt red and ſmokie, ſhore 
footed, hauing blewe legs and talons. It is a wandring bird and ſel- 
dome found in this countrie: Her tierſelet ische ſacret; io that the ſi- 
eret is the male, and the ſacre the female. Noble men de ſirous to haue 
ſome ſport betwixt him and the kite, doe firſt make the kite to ſtoupe 
(for the kite is woont in the ſommer to keepe on high in the aire, to 
enioy the coolenes of the aire, which is greateſt in the middle region 
of the aire) by hauing ſome one or other falconer to earrie a duke vp- 
on his fiſt, hauing a certaine quantitie of a foxe taile hanging thereat, 
thus letting her ſſie in ſome plaine 22 ue the kite occaſion 
to ſtoupe : for when the kite is aduiſed ofthe duke he ſtoupeth by and 
by ynto the ground, and drawing neere vnto her, doth there keepe 
himſelfe without doing any other thing but beholding of her as mar- 
uelling at her forme: then the ſacre is to be caſt off at him; who thin» 
king hiatfelfe n. by flight to ouertake him: whereupon the 
kite mounteth vp ward, turning round there withal as much as he can: 
and ſo the combat becommeth pleaſant to behold, eſpecially if it be 
in a 1 without trees, and that the aire bee cleere and without 
winde: for one ſhall ſee both the ſacre and the kite to mount ſo high, 
as that they will be both out of fight : but all will not ſerue, for the 
ſacre wil make him ye eld, beating him downe tothe ground with ſuch 
thumps, as he lighteth vpon him withall. | 
Thelanier, _ The lanierdiffereth not much from the faulcon,and he taketh his 
ſurname ofthe faulcon: for he is commonly called the faulcon lanier: 
he is commonly found in this countrie, and for that he is of gentle con- 
ditions, and better indureth groſſe meates then any other hauke, men 
are woont to content themſelues with him, cauſing him to ſerue their 
oſe euerie way. Faulconers chooſe thoſe laniers that haue great 
eads, ſnort bils, blew and yellow feete, their forefeathers of a mixture 
of blacke and white, not hauing ouerthwart ſtrakes, as the faulcon, but 
ſtraight ſpots going along 2 a ſhort and ſomt what thicke 
necke, as alſo a bill of the ſame faſhion; The lanier is the female, and 
the laneret is the male, and hath not ſo big a bodie as the female, nei- 
ther yet ſo well eſteemed of, but as for the reſt he is almoſt like the fe- 
male in plumage. There is no kinde of birde that keepeth his pearch 
more conſtantly. He abideth withvs in winter, and is to be ſrene of vs 
| at 
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hauing dried bim againe, they giue him to feede on the braines of a 
hen: then getting forward be a0 Sed e place where the 
game is, they caſt him off a good way 

is, atſuchtune as it beginneth to bee day: andt 
not the firſt day it is all one, for it will be as good in the daies follow- 
cially from after mid Iulie vntiſl towards the end of Oc- 


ing, and eſpe | 
after the mue he will be better then before: but it is 
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at all times, contrarie to the faſhion of others, which keepe not in our 
countries but in the ſommer time. Faulconers when the 
the lanier a forreſter, they put hun in a lower roome, ſo darke as that 
he can ſee nothing; except at ſuch times as he is fed 
neuer carrie him vpon their fiſt but in the night. 2 5 
And when that he is readie to flie, they wake a fire in the chamber 


n 


to heate him, that ſo he may 


er. And yet 


not good in the time of winter. 


a 


Thus much of the manner of luring and reclaiming of haukes, as 
well in generall as in particular: and yet it remaineth th 


« 


ord or two concerning the ſame matter. | 


You muſt vnderſtand that all birdes of the pray doe ſerue to flie 
eicher vpon riuers, or elſe in the fields: of which ſome flie from the fiſt, 


they would make 


afterward be bathed in pure wine, and 


m the place where the crane 


at we ſpeake 


and that without any ſpare, of this ſort is the buzzard, the ſparrow 


hauke, the gerfaulcon an 


namely the faulcon, the lanier, the ſacre and the hobbie: the 


ment made after 


„ an 


live hens, 1 1 | 


Some of them begin not the game but follow it being begunby To lore 
the haukers, as we haue ſaid of the eagle. To be breefe, haukes ſeeme i 

not to differ ſaue that all of them doe not ſlie at all kin de of birds and 
foules alike, for in deede euery one of thein buekleth hiimſelfe vnto 


the merlin: The others flie on high, 8 
e 
them is called from the flight, by holding out the iſt vnto them, an 
the other by caſting out vnto them, the lure, that is to nf 
faſhion of two foules wings c together 
hung at a leaſh, and at the ende thereof a — or er 
horne: for b 


ooke of 
y theſe lures the haukes are allured, thinking them to be 


| Menn 29 | 
E haue ſpoken of the ſport that is made with birdes of the: 
pray called bauking,and now we will enter into ſome ſpeech) 


of raking of birds; which ſing metodioully.'ivich ſiycete and pleaſant 
349000 


ſongs, 
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may take his = 


wh 8 the 5 of our coun 
creation and pleaſure, by hearing them ſing in his x So arke, low 
woods and high woods, or in . — ee or ell ſhut v i 
ſome gene roomes made for the N e to containe the ſubiect of 
— eaſure and Jelightſomie melodie, And that we may not omit 
before we ſet downe any manner or way of pn erde 
loch birds, we will take a briefeviewof nere foe 
king luc the ſame, For it wete but loſt labour to take the bi 
if to the ende that we may haue their ſweete and melodiousſongs a 
| 1 long time, we know not what meate is good for them, what diſeaſes 
they are ſubieR vnto, and what meanes and remedies are neceſſarie 
| for their diſtemperatures. In the meane time I minde not here to 
bring in the fabulous hiſtories touchi ing che originall and breeding of 
the moſt partofthem,which fantaſtical Pots Thos inuented:T meane 
to reſt my ſelfe in this onely perſwaſion, namely that all birdes were 
miraculoully created of God by his alwightic power, that is to ſay, of 
his oune meere will and rand gheteby ikewiſc he did creat all other 
creatures in the beginning of the creation of the world. 


The ſixe and fortich Chapter. 
Of the Nt ig htingale. . : 


Exvilmakeourcboiſe = Nightin ale inthe firſt place, 
A/ which according to the i ent and common conſent 
aof euerie one, lingeth the moſt ſweetly and me lodiouſſy 

of all the rell: ſhee is a birde ſufficiently knowne , eſpecially in the 

countrie of Iraß and is called of the Latins L»ſcinia or Philome/e: ſhee 

The A maketh ber neſt in the ſpring, at ſuch time as the earth in the moneth 
hi ne of May, is all ouer couered, beſet and hanged with flowers and plea- 
fant greene: and that in groues and thicke buſhes,-ypon which the 

ſunne in the morning doth caſt his coole and temperate! beames: 

from noone till ſunſet, ſhee haunceth the coole places; fountaines, 

brookes , thicke 2 „ and well ſhadowed places. True it is that 

. them ir neſts vpon the ground, vnder hedges 

the waſte grounds: and atherſome of make it in a 
—— vpon ſome greene and thitke grafle grow ne 
clod of earth or butte. The number of their egs is vncertaine, for ſome 
lay fower, and ſoine e 128000 thoſe w hich neſtle 3 in ſommer, lay ( ac- 
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the Countrie Farme. 
onerrunne of certaine cattle in Auguſt, the cold comming and finding 
her bare of feathers, cauſerh her to die, which thing happeneth vnto 
manie of thoſe which were bred in ſommer. The yoon . 
muſt not be taken from their neſts, vntill ſuch time as they be feathe- 
red and that they bee almoſt covered all over with the ſame, that ſo 


ou may haue the leſſe trouble in bringing of them vp, keeping them 
l 4 * de — Meat for the 


in a ſolitarie and by place; their meate muſt beth 


eleane and cold. And you ſhall make of the fat of the kin which co- »gbtingale. 


uereth the hart and of certaine ſinewes which are within the ſame cut 
and ſhred ſinall in little pieces, meat in maner of wormes, wherewith 
you ſhallfeede them once euerie howre, or ofter if neede hee, giuin 
them at euerie time three gobbets: and thus you ſhall feede them 
in their neſts as long as you can, and after they be growne vp, you ſhal 
put them in cages made fit with little ſtickes and pearches, to the end 
they may begin of themſelues to ſtand vpon their legs; and within 
the ſaid cages you muſt put moſſe, hay or chaffe, whereupon they may 
reſt themſelues, if ſo be they will not fit vpon the pearches, alwaies ta- 
king heed to keepe them cleane as much as may be. It will berequi- 
ſite alſo that their cage haue not any light but on one ſide onely , and 
for this cauſe ſuch as are moſt carefull doe hang their cage for the 
ſpace of three whole parts of it with greene cloath. When you know 
that the Nightingale eateth alone, you ſhall mince her the hart of a 
weather verie ſmall, after the manner of pye meat, and lay it vpon 
ſome ſmall paper, in ſuchi place as where you ſhall know that ſhe ma) 
feed eaſily and without any trouble, you ſhall vſe this care and dili- 
gence vntil the bird hath got the cuſtome to eat alone, not negleAi 
notwithſtanding to giue her ſomtimesa day as much as a bird —. 
in her bill to be the ſurer and for the better: take order likewiſe leaſt 
ſhe die, that ſhe neuer want — of the foreſaid meat, and withall that 
it ſtinke not, as it falleth out oftentimes in ſommer: Beſides the hart 
of the weather, you may giue hir diuers other ſorts of meat, as the 

aſte whereof we wil ſpeake hereafter for one: or in ſteed of that paſte 
take a new egge (for eſſe it might cauſe ſome diſeaſe to breed in her, & 
bring hir eaſily to her death) boyle it hard, giue her the yelke to eate: 
it is true that you muſt not give it her oft, or not at all, except it be for 
want of other meat, becauſe it is giuen to binde them in their bodies 
and make them continue. You may likewiſe feed them with certaine 
wormes which are found in a doues neſt, or elſe in old flower of meale: 
but this muſt be done as ſeldome as may bee, bicauſe that ſuch meate 
ſhould rather bee vnto her as phiſicke, then ordinarie foode, as we 
ſhall ſay hereafter, If ſhee will not picke vp theſe meates, ſhee may 
haue them mingled amongſt her meate of a ſheepes hart, that ſo ſhe 
may learne to feed of whatſoeuer ſhall be ſer before her, 
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| The ſeuen and fortich Chapter, 
Hum Nightmgales taken in the monoth of «Auguit muſt 
| de alſo thoſe that E | 
Ne be through grmss. 
The manner of 8 O ſoone as you haue taken the Nightingale in Auguſt, tye her 


the keeping of A wings preſently, that ſo ſhe may not beat her ſelfe in her cage: 
the nightingale \j.# and by chismeanes ſhe will grow tame ſooner and more yy 
_ in 4. ang wich 11 fall to cate , whereas otherwiſe ſhee will be hard to tame: 


* for ſeeing her ſelfe depriued of her libertie, ſhe becommeth not tame, 
till of along time after. Vou ſhall ſhut her vp in a cage couered and 
wrapt round with paper, not hauing any ſticke for her to pearch vpon 
at aſ:in the meane time haue regard to feed her fue or ſixe times eue- 

rie day and that verie handſomly: ſometimes lay before her flies or 
little wormes which by their crauling will ſtirre vp the birde to picke 
them, wherefore for the firſt time you ſhal giue her them aliue, where 
as afterward you may cut and mince them: the third time you ſhall 
beginne to feed her with a ſheepes hart ſhred ſmal mingling amongſt 
the ſame of the wormes afore mentioned likewiſe minced and knod- 
den togither for to accuſtoine her to the ſaid hart. And if you per- 
ceiue that the bird doth not feed her ſelfe, neither yet deſire or ſeeke 
after any thing but eee . ſhallleaue off to giue her them min- 
gled and tempered with the ſheepes hart by a little and a little, and ſo 
offring her ſuch meat as is moſt eaſie, you ſhall woont her to cate of 
the ſaid hart, without any mixture all alone: you may doe the like 
with the paſte, if you perceine that ſhee doth eate it willingly, which 
thing is cafily diſcerned by any man of iudgement. 


The eightand fortith Chapter, 
To bring vp Nightingales that are takgnin March, 


To bring vp HE Nightingales that are taken after the firſt of March vnto 
mightingales | the nuddeſt of April are very fit to keepe and bring vp. When 
l e therefore you haue a Nightingale of this ſeaſon, you ſhall put 


her in a cage well wrapt about with paper, for feare that vypon the 
ſight of any man, ſhe ſhould beat herſelfe and crie, as alſo to the ende 
that ſhe may learne to eate alone. For to doe this you ſhall haue a 
veſſell of glaſſe like a cup without any foote, wherein you ſhall put 
ſeuen or eight ſinall wormes and ſet them neere the birde, who ſee- 
ing them crall within the glaſſe, will by and by for enuie at them fall 
of pecking them , wherefore you {hAll giue her them quicke for the 
firſt time. The ſecond time mince and cut them ſmall, . And when 


you ſee that ſhee eateth well of ſuch meate,you ſhall take of a _> pes 
"art 
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hart well bet and cut, and mingle it with the ſaid wormes,and making 


thereof as it were a paſte giue it her to cate, But and if you per- 
ceiue, that in feeding, ſhee chooſe to cate of nothing but the wormes, 
leauing the hart, you ſhall indeuour your ſelfe to mixe it with all poſ- 
ſible care and cunning, that ſo in eating ſhe may not chooſe. buteate 
of both togither, that is both of the woormes and of the hart. And 
when ſhe is accuſtomed to cate ofthis mixture, youſhall by little and 
little take away the wormesand feede, her onely with the hart. Let it 


not be found ſtrange vnto you to ſee your Nightingale continue ſome 


daies without eating. For the cauſe why it ſo falleth out, is, becauſe 
they are greeued for hauing loſt their libertie, and theteupon conti- 
nue ſome time without eating or feeding of any thing; ſome, three 
daies; others, ſiue or ſixe daies; yea, eight or tenne daies; whereat 
you muſt not maruell, neither yet leaue off to feede them, For there 
are ſome old ones which though they be hard to feede, become not- 
withſtanding better laßt bicdes then any of the yoong ones, 
If — ras the bi e any 

wormes, giue her a birdes bill full fower times a day, and three orfo- 
wer morſels ata time and not any more becauſe of digeſtion, and 
when ſhe ſhall haue accuſtomed to take the mixture of the hart with 
the wormes, giue her twiſe a day onely,that is to ſay,morning and eue- 
ning for to preſerue and maintaine her. And this is the order and 
courſe that ye ſhall take. | 


bh ' Thenineandfortith Chapter, 
Toknow if the Nightingale begin to eate of berſelfe,and 
weiber ſbos willprooue good, or no. 


W Hen the Nightingale beginnethᷣ to ſing, it is a moſt certain 


token that ſhee eateth likewiſe alone; there are ſome 


which make not any kinde of noiſe or ſound for the ſpace 
of eight daies, others of fifteene: and otherſome continue a whole 
moneth without ſinging. If they exceede this time without ſinging, 
it is to be thought that either they are femals, or elſe that they will ne- 
uer be ought worth, They giue great hope of proouing perfect birds 
which begin to ſing quickly, and vſe to cate quickly likewiſe by them- 
ſelues. i 


; The fiftich Chapter. 
How to order a Nightingale which eateth alone and ſingeth. 
| Hen the Nightingale ſhall eate well by herſelfe and ſhall 


ſing,you ſhal take away by little and little the paper where- 


with the cage was compaſled about, euerie day a little in ſuch ſort as 
LIL 2 that 


irde will not take any other thing then 
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that the birde may not perceiue it, couering the place againe from 
whence you ſhall take the paper, with ſome greene in ſo much as that 
all the paper being taken away, and the cage couered againe with 
reene leaues, you ſhall by little and little accuſtoime her to ſee the 
ght. For if that you doe otherwiſe, you will be the cauſe of waking 
her looſe her ſinging, either for difdaine or for feare, which will not 
come to paſſe, if you order her as hath beene ſaide. Notwithſtanding 
that Elin in the thirteenth booke of his naturall hiſtorie faith (follo- 
wing the aduiſe of ¶Ariſtotle) that it is hard to bring that bird to ſing- 
ing, which is not taken in her owne neſt. Which opinion is found to 
be moſt falſe by ordinary experience: for verie often it is ſeen that old 
nightingales become more perfect and excellent then the other. 


The one and fiftith Chapter. 


How the male Nightingales are knowne from 
tube females. 7 


* E opinions and iudgements of men concerning Nightin⸗- 


gales (as namely to know of whether ſexe they be) are verie 
diuers. For ſome diſtinguiſh the cocke from te hen by their 
groſſenes, ſaying that the cocke is the groſſer birde: others are of 
minde that the cocke hath greater eie: ſome ſay that he hath a red- 
diſh taile: all which opinions I haue found to be far wide: for I haue 
had perfect good Nightingales and that a great number of them that 
haue beene verie ſmall and little: as alſo hens with all cho& markes 
which are aſligned vnto the cockes. Wherefore for a more ſure and 
certaine ſigne, you {hall reſt ypon and truſt to that which followeth. 
That is to lay, when you haue a Nightingale taken out of the neſt, 
which ſhal begin to eat alone without hauing of it cramd into het, and 
ſhall record diuers melodious notes from day to day, contenting her- 
ſelfe therein ſome time with pleaſant and e e Lage you may 
thereby aſſure your ſelfe that the ſame is a male? Bur vnto thus you 
ſhall adde certaine other notes: as namely her quiet and peaceable 


abiding in her cage: her ſtanding vpon one leg onely and to hold on 
the nacblig of her breaſt, which eontinuance is not to be found in the 


hen: morethenthat,ſhe goeth hopping and whiſtling vp and dom ne 
the cage with a noiſe or ſong that is verie much interrupted and ſhorr, 
Iwill not deny notwithſtanding , but that ſometin: es the cocke may 
be knowne from the hen by the markes which ſome haue ſet done 
before: hut this is that which Iafhrme , namely that ſome are migh- 
tily deceiued by thoſe markes, and that by their ſinging, the niglitin- 
gales taken in Auguſt are moſt certainly and clearly know ne and diſ- 
cerned. And as for thoſe which are taken in March, the knowledge 
of them reſteth, not onely in ſinging, but alſo in the lower parts of 

t the 
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the ſexe which the cockes doe put foorth, but the hens doe not, for 
then is the time that birds doe eouple togither. Theſe therefore are 
the moſt certaine euident and infallible arguments, whereunto you 
may truſt and betake your ſelfe. e 


a The two and fiftith Chapter. 
Of the King of birdes or the luule King otherwiſe called 
Of the King irene ſe 


daintie tractable complexion , he ſingeth moſt ſweetly, and is hide. 


| T HE little king or king of birdesis naturally verie ſmall, ofa The king of 


: not much inferiour in this reſpe& vnto the nighringale. He is 
oftentimes ſeene in winter ypon the tops or roofes o houſes, or ypon 
old ruines on that ſide that the ſunne ſhineth, and where as the winde 
may leaſt annoy him. He is to be fed in this ſort: you muſt keepe him 
warme in his neſt, gluing hun for his meate of a ſheepes hart or ofa 
calues hart minced, in all points as we haue alreadie ſaid, ſpeaking of 
the nightingale. He muſt be fed with a little at once and oft, by rea- 
ſon of his digeſtion, being carefull that he take no cold, and eſpecial 
in the night. For which cauſe you ſhall put him in a cage, which hath 
ſome pretie prouiſion made in manner of a little chamber trimmed 
vp with red cloth, and made as it were a little hothouſe, whereinto he 
may withdraw himſelfe in the night ſeaſon and ſhunne the cold all the 
whole yeere, Now when he ſhall be vſed to be fed, you ſhall feed him 
with ſome hart well beaten and ſmall minced, and ſometimes you 
ſhall give him of the paſte that is vſed to hee given to nightingales, 
which will doe him no ſmall good. And you ſhall give him ſomerimes 
flies to peeke for his greater ioy and ſpeedier taming, and herein you 


ſhall vic great diligence. a ons 
+ Thethreeand fiftith Chapter. 
Of the Finch. 


Mon ſt che faireſt and moſt beautifull birdes, yea or rather the be fcb. 


molt beaurifull of all is the Finch, being no leſſe delightſome 
tothe eie, then pleaſant vnto the eare: and yet there is not 
that account made of her that ſhould, becauſe of the great number of 
them that is to be found. They neſtle thriſe a yeere, that is to ſay, in 
May, Iune, and Auguſt. Some are of opinion that thoſe which are bred 
in Auguſt are the beſt, and amongſt them thoſe which are of the third 
feather, or which haue mued thriſe. Others affect thoſe moſt which 
haue their neſts amongſt the thornes, and have certaine orange co- 
loured feathers, which I my ſelfe doe not miſlike: but I fay further 


(that whereas the blacke ones are lr the perfecteſt and beſt 
LII 3 birdes 
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birdes of all) that there is not any one better or more perfect then an 
other. It is true that thoſe which breed ſt the thornes are ſtou- 
ter and ſtronger birdes then the other and better made to ſing. They 
are vnlike the other, in as much as their feathers are ſomew hat more 

raie and darke. The -cockes haue a blacke throat, as likewiſe the 
e and head blacke and long and flat. The hens haue their 
ſhoulders gray, their throat blacke,and their head round. 


The fower and fiftith Chapter. 
How the Finch mult be ful. 
VV Hen you haue taken the Finch with her neſt, you ſhall feede 
them in manner as followeth: you ſhall firit ſoften in the 
water of ſweet almonds, and after ward chawe verie well a little peece 
of bisket or of a pan-· cake, and you ſhall make of theſe to things a 
paſte, and cram into the birde of the ſame;asſhallbe needfull. After- 
ward you ſhall worke the things aforeſaid in a morter togither; and 


hauing tempered them with water, youſhallgiue them as much as a 
birde will hold in her bill, with a chickens feather, vpon paine that 


ou make her meate new euetie day leaſt it ſnould grow ſowre and 
jpode th birde; When you haue fed the bird y ou ih rake A little 
icke like a tooth pieke, at the point whereof you ſhall tye a little 


cotton: you ſhal wet this tooth-picke in water and with the ſame you 
ſhall waſh the birdes bill, that ſo there cleaue not thereto or hang 
there about any of e A apoſtems or vlcers, 
ſuch as wherewithſhee might be kept from being able to open her 
bill, and fo ſhe would eaſily dye. Now when ſhee beginneth to eate 
alone, you ſhal giue vnto her in her little boxe a little bruiſed muſtard 


55 ſeed, and you ſhall renue it daily, leaſt it ſhould become ranke, which. 


would make her die. The ſame diligence muſt be obſerued in bring- 
ing vp of greene Finches; Canarie birds, Liners, Goldfinches or l. 
kens and Spinkes. You muſt bee carefull when they moute to aire 
chem and beſprinkle them with a little wine, ſetting them alſo a little 
in the ſunne twiſe a weeke. | „„ 

Ihe ſiue and fiſtiti Chapter. 
How to feede the ſpinke. pt 


He ſpinke is a very beautifull and melodious birde, bur; all 

| ſpinkes haue not one and the ſame tunes: for ſome of them 
ſing after one faſhion, and ſome after in other: whiclinerdeth 
not to be further prooued, for there ia great varietie of them, and they 


are called after diuers ſorts. Some bring them vp after the way that is 
vſed in bringing vp of finches. This bud hath thus imperfection, name- 


ly, 
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, that ſhe eaſily looſeth her ſight. Wherefore when you perceiue 
that ſhe is in the way to growe blinde, take of the juice of beetes, and 
mingle it with a little water it her water pot, and that for a day onely, 
that ſo ſhe may drinke thereof. And furthermore wake her apearch 
of figge tree woode, whereupon, and againſt which ſhe may rub her 
eie which will doe her much good: you ſhall giue her likewiſe to eate 
of the ſeedes of melons the ſpace of two or three daies, bicauſe they 
are cooling and ee 69 And if by theſe meanes the ſpinke doe 
vot mende and become better: giue her leaue to take her libertie in 

the fjeldes, for ſhe will neuer be ought, 2 e 


The ſixe and fiftith Chapter. 


Toreltine, the diſeaſes of the ſineb 
and nightingale. 


Hen the finch is in her mue, youſhall comfort her be- z, * 
\ / \ / ſprinkling her ch wich wine , that ſo ſnee may mout ting. 

{ che ſooner, which will be to her further good. And if ſhe 
happen to haue lice after this ſprinkling with wine, ſet her in the ſun, 
and there let her ſtande vneillfach time as ſhe be drie. Some of them 
moute in Iune, ſome in Julie, and otherſome in Auguſt, according to 
their complexion and heate. And this is the courſe which they follow 
which are put into the cage, hauing ſpent one yeere abroad before, for 
thoſe which are taken in the neſt doe mue within a moneth that they 
are put in, and this muſt be vnderſtoode in generall of all birdes. And 
therefore to come to the particular, The nightingale is troubled with 
farnes, and therefore ſhe muſt bee purged twiſe a weeke, giving her 
two or three wormes of the pigeon houſe, as wee haue taught before 


for the ſpace of fifteene dates. If ſhe growe melancholike, you ſhall The brin- 
cut the bladder which is aboue her rumpe, and put into her drinking gal melancho- 


pot ſome ſugar candie, little Jumps or paſte of ſugar, of the bignes ofa lake. 
nut. And it you ſee that ſhe complaine her- ſelfe of ſicknes, put into 
her wʒter pot ſome ſixe chyres of ſaffron, or thereabout, continuing 
therewithall to giue her the pare, and ſometimes of aſheepes hart. 
And if peraduenture ſhe ſtill growe woorſe, giue her the yelke of an 
harde egge, and the white alſo, Be ſides, the nightingale hawng beene 
two or three yeeres in the cage, becommeth goutis: nowe when you 
ſhall perceiue it, annoint her feet with butter, or elſe with hens greaſe, 
which is a very good remedy for to cure her. The nightingale is like 
wiſe ſubiect to haue apoſtems breaking out about her eies and neb, for 
which you ſhall likewiſe vie butter and hens greaſe. It is meete alſo to 
make prouiſion for the nightingale that is leane, when you ſee neceſ· 
ſitie that way to require it, giuing her new ſigs to eate in their ſeaſon, 
and at other times drie figs well chawed: and afrerwarde you ſhall. 
e999 LI 4 bring 
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bring her to her ordinarie diet, and ſo continue with her to 
maintaine and keepe her. There hapneth alſo vnto the nightingale 
an other diſeaſe called the ſtreitnes or ſtrangling of thbbreſ „ Which 
commeth ofhauing eaten ſome ranke or fat thing, and it is perceiued 
by the beating and mul before not accuſtomed , which ſhe abideth 
in this place, and alſo by this, that then ſhe is giuen oft to gape and 
open hier bill. This diſeaſe conuneth alſo of ſome finewe or thred of 
the ſheepes hart, which was not minced ſmall inough , and ſo thereby 
doth hang in her throate: wherefare you ſhall very bandſomely open 
her bill, and rake it from her with a pinne, youſhall know it to be this 
diſeaſe, when you ſee in her throate certaine broken or looſe fleſh: 
giue her afterwarde a ttle ſugar candie, which ſhall be a verie good 
remedie for to cure her. In briefe, all ſuch birdes as cate ſheepes harts, 
or the harts of other beaſts, are ſubiect to be troubled with the diſeaſe 


aboue ſpoken of. 


5 The Kuen and find Cr. 


To luom the Canarie birde from others, aud what 
difeaſes ſhe is ſubieft vnto. 


He Canarie birde is brought from the lands called the Cana- 

| ries,and isof much account amongſt vs, bicauſe ſhe both com- 
merh out of a ſtrange countrie, as alſo bicauſe ſhe is a good ſin- 

ging birde. She is knowne from others by this,bicauſe the continueth 
and heaueth the paſſages of her throate in 9 more then anie 
other doe. Beſides ſhe is of a leſſe bodie, and of a longer taile, In fo 
much as the lefler they be, the perfecter they be. On the contrarie, 
the great ones which ſometimes turne their heades behinde them, 
after the manner of fooles, and for that caule are called fooles, are the 
woorſt, and come from the Iles of Palme verte. Wherefore the nature 
of the Canarie bird is not to be fat, or to maintaine & keepe her fleſh 
well. She is very ſubiect vnto impoſtumes which happen vpon her 
head, and thoſe of a yellow colour, and they muſt bee annointed with 
butter or hens greale about three times, then leauing off to doe anic 
more vnto them for the ſpace of three daies, you ſhall then take them 
in hande againe, and open them gently, whereupon you ſhall ſee 
comming out of chgn thicke mattet like vnto an egges yelke. Which 
done, you ſhall annoint the ſaide impoſtumes very well with the fore- 
faide greaſe, and this you ſhall doe as often as they ſhall returpe, This 


birde is like wiſe troubled with melancholie ſometimes, and then the 


end of her rumpe woulle be clit and wrong out verie well; giuing her 
of theſe herbes, lettuſes, beetes, and ſuch like, But and iffor all theſe 
things you ſee that the Canarie birde doth not amende the better, 

ſhall coole her with a little of the ſeede of melons,giuing it her to 


eate, 


1 
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eate, and you ſhallpur into her water pot a little ſugar Candie, twiſe 
ons out, ö as may indure and laſt one Whole 
weeke. Which may bee done likewiſe when ſhe is in health twiſe a 
monet n. F261 e AT VG ER TT 6 
When the Canarie birde mouteth, giue her of the ſeedes of me - The canerie 


lons,and ſprinkle her with a little good wine; in ſuch ſort as hath been bd nm. 


faide in ſpeaking of other birdes,and that twiſe or thrice a weeke, ſet- 

ting her after warde in the ſunne, and by this meanes you ſhall make 

her moute more properly. This courſe you ſhall like wife practiſe if 2, ri, 
ſhe haue lice, to Eil the vermine that would waſte and conſume her, 577d having 
that ſo ſhe may be preſerued. | Hoe. 


be eight and fiftich Chapter. 
Of the linnet and of ber diſeaſes. 


ken in her neſt, Sometimes ſhe wil be melancholike: ſhe haun- 
1 tech the mountaines amongſt the mirtle buſhes, boxe trees, 
iuniper trees, aud baie trees: ſhe maketh her neſt of very ſmall roots, 


1 * linnet is a good and melodious birde, euen that which is ta- The lis 


and other matter like vnto feathers. This birde bringeth foorth youg The linnet is 
ke, 


ones thriſe a yeere. She is ſubiect vnto the diſeaſe called the pthi 
which may be perceiued by the ſeeing of hermelancholike, and her *e</ca/e 
feathers ſfanding in ſtaring wiſe , and by her bellie, which then will zul fle. 
ſhewe it ſelfe ſomewhat more puffed vp then ordinarie, full of red 
veines, and her breaſt leane , and by ſeeing her ſpill and pecke mu- 
ſtard ſeede. This diſeaſe commeth to her by feeding vpon muſtarde 
ſeede, which is verie hote: wherefore it were better do giue ber pan- 
nicke: or elſe continuing to giue her muſtarde ſeede, to vſe withall 
this remedie: which is, hen you ſee her troubled with this diſeaſe, 


to cut the ende of her rumpeꝭ and to giue ber ſugar candie, or ſome | 


other fine ſugar to drinke: and for her meate you ſhall gue her beers, The manner of 


lettuſes, and other ſuch like herbes to eate, as namely ſometimes ſome feeding the 
mercurie. If you haue vſed tofeede her before with muſtarde ſeede, liner, 
you muſt giue her pannicke to oate, to eoole her with all, or elſe the 
ſeedes of melons well husked, and to continue the ſame meate tlie 
ſpace ofthree daies. Her ordinarie meate ſhall be of the ſaide herbes. 
Be ſides this, you ſhall put into her cage a little earth, and that in ſuch 
ſort, as ſball keme good vnto you: heivbeit, it w oulde be heſt to put 
therein ſome beaten mortar, or ſome claie; to the end that feeding 
vpon it ſhe may be healed. | Obey ON FO ODT OP SPE af 37 
Ihe linnet is hkewiſe ſubiect onto the ſtreitnes or conuulſion of 
the breſt, uh refore being oppreſſed e diſeaſe, you ſhall feede 
her wich e een andin her Water you ſhall ſtee pe ſome 
ſugar eandie, or eiſꝭ ſmall morſels of paſte. Von ſhall ptit there im fur 
21 UT 


thermore: 
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"thermore a little peece of licoras,t6the end the water may ſomewhae . 
taſte of it, and ſo you mult continue it for the ſpice of Hue daies, one 
day alwaies betwixt, that 15 to ſay one day and not the other. Seeing 
to it that you giue her a beete leafe or ſome other, ypon the day that 
you ſhall giue her pure water to drinke. The ſame remedie will ſerue 
to helpe her to her voice 4 the birde were hoatſe, for thereby 
ſhe ſhall inde her ſelfe well, Notwithſtanding that there are but fewe 
that eſcape of the phithiſicke. You ſhall vſe the like remedies for the 
benefite of other birdes,which are founde to be gtieued wich ſuch diſ- 
caſes, as thoſe are whereof we will now ſpeake, + + 


The nine and fiftith Chapter. 


| <P % * 
Of diners EIT to little cage birds, © 
rogither with . 0190s 


Mongſt other diſeaſes of birdes, they are ſubieR eaſily to looſe 
their ſight and become blinde, if it bee not ſpeedily looked to, 
and eſpecially the ſpinkes, Wheretore,fortheir better recoue- 
rie before they be quice blind, you ſhalltake beetes & drawe the iuice 
out of them, mingling it with a little ſugar, & with this licour you ſhal 
make her drinke for the ſpace of two or three daies, to be taken euerj 


A 


ſecond daie, after the manner that wee haue ; 5 of in the behalfe 


ofthe linnet. And you ſhall laie in her cage a 


Apoſtemes 
= birds. 


© Birds bawing 


icke of the woode of 
the ſigtre e, in ſuch ſort as t hat the birde may vſe it for apearch, and 
rub her eies againſt it, for the curing of them. Which remedie wil then 
be expedient, when you perce iue their eies ta begin to ſhed teares, 


and their feathers begin to ſtare and ſtande vp. When they ſhall be 


troubled with impoſtumes, you ſhall vſe the ſame remedies which we 
haue ſpoken of in the chapter of the Canarie birde. 
But in as muck as it often falleth out that birdes doe breake their 


. their ehighe or legs, I haue 2 it good to teach you the way to heale them. You 
legbrolgn. 


ſhall give them their meate in the firſt place, in the bottome of the 
cage: ſecondly youſhall take away their rods and pearches, that ſo 
they may not thereby take occaſion to be hopping to looke for their 
meat, and ſo thereby to labour and ſtirre their leg, bicauſe by ſtirring 
thereof they periſh & are ſpoiled, And this courſe will like wiſe ſerue 


- When any birde hath her thigh broken: and Iwoulde aduertiſe you 


2 binde or ſwaddle it after the manner er. aten for ſo you 
oulde cauſe ſome impoſtune togrowe in the place where you did 
binde and tie it. You ſhalldo that which hath beene ſaide very eaſily, 
if you lay her meate in the bottom and loweſt part of the cage ; all 
manner of pearching being cur off by the taking away ofthe rods and 
ſtickes which were in it for tat purpoſe, and keeping them in ſome 


by place for feare, chat hy the hearing of noiſe they ſhoulde . 
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ſhake themſelues, letting their irlegge or thigh which they ſhall haue 
broken remaine vntide and vnbounde: for nature will he ale it, and 
make it to growe togither againe ſpe edilie. 


be thxtich Chapter. 8 - 


The manner baw to ſore ener tone of binder when he 
wouldo take and catch them, and bows 


creme as oh 


Orwith that all birdes exce ache 405 doe ſing in 
winter been. the finch, the 8 he ſiskin 2 wo 
ſuch like: there are ſome founde notwithſtanding which being come 
out of the mue doe giue ouer their ſinging , bicauſe of the ſaide mue. 
Wherefore from the beginning of May youſhall purge them which 
you woulde vſe for your purpoſe to ons facher bindend, in ſuch 
manner as follow eth. You ſhall giue them in the ſirſt place of the ĩuiee 
of beetes mingled wich a little pure water and the day following, you 
= iue them a leafe of the ſaide herbe. The thirde day following: 


all keepe them cloſe in the houſe, ſetting them vpon thegroũd 


ee may eate theirmeate v 3 , forthe ſpace of tem daies, 


withdrawing them by little and litt ay after day from the light in- 
to ſome obſcure dhe dart place. — ö thus paſſed 
ouer ten daies, you ſſrall giue them ſome beets againe, and ſhur chem 
in ſome ſquare cheſt ina darke and bie place. At the eueni 
all dreſſe wirh a lamp, ſo dealing as that the ſaid birds way lee 
——— — which time you may 
make cleane her water pot, changing their muſtard ſeede every eigbe 
day, and giuing them of theleaues of beetes every fourth daie, and 
_ twentith day of the iuico thereof; eſpecially vnto the ſp 
the moſt ſubiect of all others to — blind. And that you may: 
pe chem without lice; you mult change their cage 
= alſo for another — which is bicauſe of thefiltharid ſtenclr: 
thereof, hieh might eaſily „eee practiſing 
of theſe courſes vnto the tenth of Auguſt, which terme being expired, 
"oy ſhall purge them a newe in like e as before ftfering them 
y little and little more freely roſes 
the ſame moneth — — not in the ſun: Thus 
they will ſerue you verie well to take and catch birds withallin 2 0 


cb N m all che reſt. 
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euerſe thοne 


vntill the ewentith of 
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or drie figs, and after you ſhall begin to gi me theta of the 
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The one and ſixtith Chapter. 
Of the Mues. 
A Mongſt the little birdes of the cage, the misken is af acheere- 


* 


full nature, and ID ſwectly and delightſomely, ſhe is faire 
and exceeding pleaſing voto the ſight : The breedeth thriſe a 
yeere; firſt about x — of Aprill amongſt the ſhrubs or hedges of 
bile or laurell. Secondly about mid-May : and thirdly and laſte in 
the end of lune: and this is their ordinarie and moſt common courſe. 
For ſometimes they come ſooner or later, mote or leſſe. Their neſtes 
are made of the moſt fine roots of berbs, and oftentimes of the leaues 
of reeds, according as the place will affoord them here they neſt. 
To feede the misken taken out of her neſt, you ſhall gue her ofa 
ſheepes hart, minced very ſmall, taking away the fat and the ſinewes, 
or elle of a calues or heyfers hart, from it like wiſe the ſinewes 
and fat, all the reſt being well beaten and ſhred, bieauſe of digeſtion, 
Youſhall feede her in her neſt oftentimes, giuing her euerie time one 
morſell or two, and no more, leaſt they ſhould die, by being too much 
filled. And when you ſhall perceiue that the misken will eate alone, 
2 (hall 2 hs oa little ofche ſaide hart minced, not eeaſing 
be git in her mouth certaine times 
euerie COTTON — — fear - 4 ſhe hath beene accuſtomed 
to eate alone, you may giue her ſome paſte, feeding her therewithall 
onely, without giuing her any more hart, hen ſhe ſhal be accuſtomed 
thereto. Furthermore, if youhane any great deſite that ſhe ſhoulde 
learne ſome proper ſong, —— paines for to teach her, for it is a 
birde that is very eaſie to be taught. 57 he miskins which are taken in 
birding, prooue better and more perfect then the other. They are 
woont to continue without ace of tenne daies after 
are taken. You ſhall feede them che . | 
which 
is woont to be made of the nightingales, Nang tht which here- 
after: ſuch as are fed with paſte doe liue longer then thoſe which are 


fed bees e en 


loueth by places, and tliereupon commeth her name, bicauſe 
they are very ſolitarie, as namely, the olde decaied walles of 
churchesand other vninhabired places, as being farre remooued from 


the ö of other birdes: ſhe is very iealous ouer her yong * 
0 


T He ſolitarie ſparrow is by nature giuentobe melancholike, he 


ſhe maketh her neſt in the holes and clefts of old buildings, and bree- 
deth thriſe a yeere: firſt in Aprill: ſecondly in May: and thirdlie in 
lune. | 
If you will bring vp and take any pleaſure by the ſolitarie ſparrow, 
which you haue taken yoong in their neſts, you mult chute the grea- 
teſt and ee ee ſuch as are wel coucred with feathers, for elſe 
you ſhall neuer bringthem to any proofe. 1 
If peraduenture when they are growen thus great, they will not 
open their bils, you ſhall open them, giuing them as much as a birde 
will hold in her bill three or fower times. But and if you perceiue that 
they will cate of themſelues, you may put in their trough or meate 
boxe ſome of the foreſaid hart, not giuing ouer notwithſtanding to 
ut it into their mouthes, vntill ſuch time as they cate well alone. But 
For ſuch as open their bils, you ſhal feed them with the ſaid hart; after 
that you haue taken off the skin round about and the fat alſo,and that 
once euerie hower or more if you heare them crie and ſee them gape. 
Put in their cage a litle ſtraw or hay, keeping them as neat * 
as poſſibly you can; for if you doe not they will become lame, or elſe 
die in a ſmall time, Wherefore you ſhall doe as hath beene ſaid, vn- 
till they haue mouted, and afterward if you wil keepe them in ſande it 
will be verie good: howbeit I thinke it better to E them in hay 
all the winter following. And hen as they ſhall eate of themſelues, 
their meate ſhall be ſheepes hart ſmall minced, and ſometimes of the 
paſte which is woont to be giuen to nightingales. And ſometimies for 


an extraordinaric diſh you may giue then hard egges, as alſo ray- 
ſins. | | | 


The three and ſixtith Chapter. 
Of the Throftle. 


be eaten, as to ſing: ſhe maketh her neſt in hils full of ſnow and of bird the 
ye, vpon high trees, it is made of the moſſe of the wood min- brei u. 


gled with eartir, and faſhioned of a round forme with ſingular 
eunning, in the middeſt thereof they leaue a hole, to the ende that it 
may not fill with water through long and continuall raine, which 
mighr prooue to the drowning of her yoong ones, They breed thriſe 
a yeere as other birdes doe, that is in Aprill, May and lune. | 


The Throſtle taken inthe neſt muſt be kept and fedde in like what meat 
manner as the ſolitarie ſparrow, as well whiles they are yoong and goud for the 
ſmall, as when they become olde and great ones. Furthermore, you . 


mult know that the throſtle is a great deale more delicate and fine 
then the ſolitarie ſparrow. and hath renderer bones. So that to pre- 


ſerue and keepe her aliue, ſhe muſt be kept verie neate and * 
| ce 
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Meat for the ſo- 


litarie 


+: He Throſtleis a bird knowneto euery one, and ſhe is as good to what manner 
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Two ſortsof 


The calander, 


The corydale, 
The larke. 


The len. 


See that the throſtle which you would bring vp and keepe be a great 
one and well feathered : bort you chooſe her great, W ſhe * in 
to eate alone and to moute, you ſhall be the more able to bring her 


vp, and ſhe will prooue the better. 


vou muſt note alſo that there are two ſorts of throſtles: tlioſe 
which are beſt to bring vp for ſingers, are rather the little ones then 
the other; and thoſe which are of a browne and darke coloured fea- 
ther called in ItaltanTordi ſaſſoli. On the contrarie, thoſe which are 
nothing worth to ſing, are much greater, and their feathers of a whiter 
colour, called by the Italians, Tordelli, which in my iudgement are bet- 
ter for the belly then the care, 7 


ue ſixtie and fower Chapter. 
* Of the Calander, Corydale and Larke, 


E know the nature of the Calander by the effects, for ſhe 
VV is hard to tame if ſhe be not taken in the neſt: ſhee will be 

ſo vexed ſometimes as is maruellous, and a thing almoſt 
incredible, for being carried from one place to another: and in this 
ve xation ſhe wil continue a whole moneth without ſinging: yea there 
haue ſome beene ſeene which did never ſing againe after, except they 
were brought backe to their accuſtomed place. 

The Larke, not witliſtanding that ſhe is dildainefull doth not for- 
fake her ſinging in ſuch caſes aboue two or three daies, as doth in like 
manner the Coridale. Theſe birdes make their neſts ypon the ground 
and in medowes, and ſometimes amongſt the corne. Their neſts are 
made of the drie ootes of herbes, and they breed thriſe a yeere: firſt 
in the beginning of May, then in the beginning of Tune, and laſtly 


about mid Iuly. Notwithſtanding they differ herein ſometimes ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon and time, as do all others. . 


Theſe three ſorts of birds as they are of one and the like nature, ſo 
they are fed and eate after one manner. For their ordinarie meate 


and feeding ſhal be no other then that which we haue ſaid to be good 


forthe other birdes: namely the hart of a ſheepe beaten and nunced 
very ſinall. If they eat not alone, you ſhall feed them verie diligently 
in clots neſts, according as you ſhall ſeeirneedfull. 'Looke to it that 
they continue not too long in their neſts for feare they ſhould be- 
come lame. But after certaine daies put them in their cage ſtrau ed 
with ſmall ſand, and there leaue them day and night. Being accuſto- 
med to eate alone, you ſhall giue them hart mingled with the graine 
called of the Latines Far, or elſe with paſte which is made for nightin- 


gales, and there with youſhall feede the till oy become grear ones 


and ſtand vpon their feet. Afterward you ſhall ſcatter ſome of the 


aforeſaid corne called Far, amongſt the ſand of the cage, tothe _ 
| t 
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the Countrie Farme. 
that the birdes may learne to know of themſelues the ſaide corne a- 
mongſt the ſand, and to pecke it now and then, continuing notwith- 
ſtanding to feed them and to put into their mouthes of ſheepes hart 
according to your former euſtome. But when theſe birdes begin to 
moute you nay giue them hempſe ed, ſpelt, and the ſiftings of corne. 
Vou ſhrall alſo put into their cages a peece of drie mortet, or elſe of the 
pumice ſtone, or of clay: whereupon the birdes may. ſharpen and rub 
their bils, which is verie apt to grow blunt with pecking, and to the 
ende that they may eat ſome of it alſo ſometimes: for it is a thing that 
doth thera much good, and ſerueth for to purge them. = 


Thefine and ſixtith Chapter. 


To make the paſte which the Nightingales eate,being likewiſe good 
for the ſolitarie Sparrow, Mains, Blac le birds, | 
| TH and many other | 
birdes. 


4＋ OO make paſte fer the ſaid birdes, whereof we haue made men- 
T tion before: take the meale of White Cich-peaſe,& boult it dili- 
gently with a boulter, as is vſed to be done with wheat meale, 

and in ſuch quantitie as you ſhall ſee to bee needfull. For ex- 
ample : Let the quantitie of meale be e r ler, wich one pound 
of ret. almonds choſen and husked, which afterward you ſhall take 
and ſtampe verie well, in ſuch ſort as is vſed When paſte for marche 


[marc to be made, Here withall you muſt haue three ounces of 


eſh butter, which butter you ſhall put in a copper veſſell tinned,and 


mixe therewithall the ſaid flower and almonds togither. After that 


you haue done this, you ſhall ſet the ſaid veſſell vpon charcole fire that 
ſo it may not ſmell of ſmoake, ſtirring it diligently wluiles it 18ypo! 
the fire with a wooden ſpoone, that ſo it may boyle by little and little 


putting thereto the yelkes of two egs and a little ſaffron: when you 


perceiue the butter to begin to melt, you ſhall furthermore drop into 
it of liquid honie ſo much as ſhall ſerue for the incorporating of the 

aſte and bringing of it into cornes, ſtill continuing to ſtirre it with a 
ſpoone for feare the fire ſhould make it burne to. When you haue 


thus done, you ſhall take a Colander made with ſuch holes as will let 


paſſe ſo much at once as the birdes for which you make it will 


cate. And when the paſte is thus ſtrained through the colander ; 
and the cornes made in ſuch quantitie and qualitie as is requiſite for 


the neceſſitie of the birdes: you ſhall take the paſte which could not 
paſſe through the ſaid holes, and et it ypon the fire to boyle againe 
verie well, and againe aſſay to force it through the ſaid colander, ſo far 


foorth as that the whole may come to be of a iuſt conſiſtence. And for 
the keeping of it, you mult powre honie aboue, handling and G 
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of ic cunningſy, and ſo you ſhall be ſtored of prouiſion for ſixe mo- 
nethes, | Ub 1 
The ſiae and ſixtich Chapter. 
The way to know many and ſandrie maladies which. 
2 | doe daſs wit o birdes . ; 


He diſeaſes of birdes are diuers, & this diverſitie cauſeth divers 
effects & divers ſignes, which lying hidden the diſeaſe continu- 
eth ynknown, and ſo there is no adminiſtring of any thing, in as 

much as it is not knowne whence it commerh that ſhe is in chat caſe, 
nor what diſeaſe it is, nor what medicine or remedie is good or conue- 
nient for the curing thereof, Wherefore it 1s neceſſarily required 
that there ſhould be good regard giuen vnto the outward ſignes by 
them to know the miſchiefe that lurketh within , and that no leſſe in 
the behalfe of birdes, then generally of all other creatures, Where- 
fore I haue indeuoured my ſelfe briefly to collect and gather into this 
Chapter whatſoeuer hath been delivered ſcatteringly and diffuſedly 
elſewhere, in the touching of tlie infirmities and diſeaſes of birdes and 
of the knowledge thereof, for the benefit and inſtruction of ſuch as 
would know the diſeaſes whereunto ſuch birdes as they delight in 
and loue to keepe are ſubiect. | BY 
Bides therefore are ſubiect amongſt other diſeaſes vnto impo- 
ſtumes which doe happen vnto them, and appeere in the head of a 
yellow colour, as great as a hempe ſeed, yea, ſometimes as bi 
peaſe, a diſeaſe commonly haunting all birdes, eſpecially thoſe which 
a hot complexion, Pong! © | 
Another kinde of diſeaſe with which birdsaretroubled 1s called 


are 


er conſumption, the ſubtile diſeaſe ↄthiſis: for the birde that is troubled with this diſ- 


The Fout fo 


Difieultie of 
breathing. 


eaſe, ſwelleth in her body, as hauing it euerie where beſet withveines 
full of bloud, the breſt notwithſtanding being thin and leane, and fur- 
thermore, the birde ſo diſeaſed ; doth nothing but take, caſt awaie, or 
ouerturne her meate and heinpe- ſeed. TIS 

The goute is another ſort of diſeaſe common to birdes, and yexing 
them ſore : for when as they are diſeaſed thereof, they can neither 
ſtirre nor ſtande, bicauſe of the paine they doe indure : This diſcale is 
knowne by the roughnes of their legs and feete. 

The difficultie of breathing, or harde drawing of their breath 
which troubleth them: and it is ne by hoarſenes, ſo as that. they 


cannot vtter their tunes, or if they do, yet very harſhly and imperfect- 
lie, or elſe by their not ſaying any thing at all. Vou ſhall laie your hand 
vpon her breſt, and by that alſo you ſhall perceiue it, for you ſhall feele 
an extraordinarie beating, as ſhewing it ſelfe to come from ſome op- 
preſſion and great difficultie ; by all which you may gather for cer- 
| taunc 


taine that ſholvinledded with this Jiſeaſe, . ie likewiſe com- dom. o. and le: 
meth to paſſe that they erie and caſt ans ey" com- ee 
plaining ——ůů ys aa aue the 
diſeaſe calle Blindner, 
_ which if tr bee not qu bene ey will neuer bee cured: 
diſeaſe is perceiue — teares from their eies, 
— certaine — — their e ieh doe curle and crooke 
bye a in againe. 
dete inherit iseidene vnto binds; whirectthey 71 T he fall falling 
3 cured, for there is no other reme die for it, hut to ke epe S#/\vor 
the birde which you bring 3 ,from tlie ſunne in ſommer: if ſhe eſcape: 
the feſtrimeyou muſt cut the nailes of her feete, and beſprinkle her 
well with good wine: purge her oft. 
Some ſaie that birdes are ſabie& to the diſeaſe called the pip, 
which is falſe : for the diſeaſe which chey ex llhe pip inorthe pip 
effect, but another diſeaſe which growerh in the bils of birds, for 5 
ping 


The Pip, 


1 1 
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it is good to vſe this remedie: Take the ſeede of melons, und ſtee 
them in pure water, wake them to drinke cherdef oh three or fowre 
dates, and erceiving the birde togrowe better, you ſhall giue her a 
little fine ſugar,tempered likewiſe with ſugred water. 
I., is hard to knowwhenthe birde hac i the diſvuſe of the rumpe, * ung of 
and for my part [can not tell howetogiue you better ne thereof ihe 
then her growing melancholike, . ſurceaſing and a to 
ſing . The remedie is to cut away halfe of the — oint which ſhe 
hah chere, for you ſhall not deuiſe to doe her ſo great — any other 
waies, This is a — which all birds are rroubled withall, euen thoſe 
that are kept in the cage. | 
Beſides che diſeaſes before nc bitten — ſometimes the 71, flux of the 
fluxe of the bellie, which is knowne by their making of their dung belli. 
more thinne and liquid then ordinarilie they were woont, by the 
beating of their taile, and in that they 2 it eloſe and neere togi- 
ther. The remedie is to cut the feathers of their taile, and thoſe allo 
which are about the fundament, annointing it withalirrle vile, And 
in ſteede of hempe ſeede you ſhall giue her the ſeedes of melons for 
the — — of two daies. But and if theſe be birdes which vſe not to eate 
e ſeede, but hart, or paſte, defer not to take it from her, and 
in * ere of to glue her hard rolted BY. in ſuch ſore as wee hauc 
ſaide before. 
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Of the diſeaſes that happen partic to eurie 
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Fre diſeaſes proper to the 


— — — 


ſhine. 


| 


— 
- 


The diſeaſes 


The diſeaſes 
proper tothe 


linnet, 
The diſeaſes 
proper to the 

ach, 
T be proper diſ- 
eaſes of the 

kin, 

T be diſeaſes 
proper tous ſhe is once ouerrunne of this diſeaſe , ſhee is no more woorth anie 


ching for ſhe will euer and anon fallinto it: ine of ſet purpoſe. 
"Goldfinch, 


Canarie 


bird, 
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Lde dates. of the cage are ſubiect to 
aside int breaſt, vnto which — , 
_-_ is alſo. ſabie& \ beſides chfallng cknesorgiddines of the 
* 83 5933 791 
The linnet is dere with the ſubtile or cloſe and ſecret diſeaſe 
more then any other birde, as alſo with hot apoſtemes 5 conuulſions, 
and gouts. 
| The finchis woont to haue i es and the ſubtile diſeaſe. 
The ſislein —— 0090" or Babs bi- 
cauſothe i is of a better complexion, as alſo of more ſtrength, And this 
is the cauſelikewiſe why 2 — times falleth blinde. 
The ſpinke is more ſubieR to blindnes then all the reſt, and when 


and con- 


Two oneh/ diſeaſes doe voluntarily moleſt the goldfinch, that is 
the ſubele diſeaſe cauſed through olde age, and iwpoſtumes Procee- 
ding of the eating of hempe ſeede. 

The ſame two 4 wee finde to befall the Canarie birde of 
Spaine, howbeit the ſubtile diſeaſe is ſeldome ti G founde to trou- 
blake ſhe/is alſo ſubiect to the conunlſion a reſlion of the 
breſt, bicauſe of her exceſſiue naturall beate. The 2 in ismore ſub- 
ie eo the gout then any birde that is. The ſolitaric ſparrow is haun- 
ted with impoſtumes and melancholie, which cauſeth her often to 
die. The Corydale falleth blinde ſometimes, and ſometimes ſhe is 
troubled with the ſubtile diſcaſe. As it alſo hapneth vnto the other 
„ kind of larke which hath no creſt vpon her head. The calanderlike- 
v wiſe is ſubie vnto the ſubtile diſeaſe, ſtewes gouts, & that which 
is woorſe, ag 6 eaten quickly ly li nde. The birde called in La- 
tine Thr ikewiſe verie ſubieR vnto impoſtumes, and often- 
times dietꝶ offat. The ſtrongeſt and ſtouteſt birde that can be, is the 
blacke birde, herein I cannot finde any diſoaſe to kill her except old 
age, which is che comaꝛon maladie bende mortall things. Fat 
and impoſtumes doe ſometimes hurt the throſtle, as alſo the diele of 
the rumpe , which is likewiſe common to all birdes chat are e in 


the cage. ' bg 2 


ay * The cightand fh Chapter: 48 


Birdes are tobe purged,at what time and how 
710 A „ 


T He niglitingale and othet birdes which eate hart and paſte, muſt 
be purged at the leaſt once euerie moneth with two or three 


wormes out of the pigeon) 11885 euery time: two dates after put mw 
9510 er 


antitie 


, 


her water pot the of a nut of fine ſugar, and when her voice 
faileth her, you muſt put into the ſaide water ſome licoras, as namelie 


ſo much as may giue ſome taſte to the water, and this will cle ere her 
voice very excellently. The foreſaide purgation is very needefull 
when they are about to moute. The cage muſt neuer be without earth 
or ſande: ſhe muſt be ſprinkled ouer with wine atleaſt twiſe a weeke, 
to further her in her mouting, and for the better preſeruing of her 
life, ſetting her afterward in the ſunne till ſhe be almoſt drie: the like 
courſe muſt be taken when ſhe is troubled with lice: and if you giue 
her any drie figs they will much reioice ber. e 


The nine and ſixtith Chapter. 
Topurge birdes that feede vpon hempſced. 


HE birdes that eate hemp-ſeed, ſhall take for to pur them? 
T the ſeeds — herbes(as . good) 


namely Succorie, Beetes, Lettuſes, Scariole, and Mercurie, 
which is principally good forthe linnet, but giue them what 
herbes you pleaſe : for they are verie good togiue to birdes to purge 
them: yea and though they haue no need to be purged, yet you mult 
not ceaſe continually to bee giuing of them ſome: giuing them fur- 
thermore amongſt, either earth or drie morter in their cage, to the 
ende they may eate ofit, or duſt themlelues in it at cheir pleaſure and 
conuenient time, which is verie wholeſome for them: and likewiſe 
on muſt giue them ſome ſugar, as you haue beene taught before. ou 
all perceiue when the birde would moute by the feathers in her 
cage, and then you ſhall beſprinkle her lightly with wine, as we haue 
alreadie ſaid before; Some birdes moute in the ende of Iuly, and 
others in the ende of Auguſt, Thoſe which are taken in the net begi 
to moute as ſoone as they bee bred, and their mouting continueth a 


moneth, You ſhall bee ſprinkle them with wine at the leaſt twiſe a 


weeke to cauſe them to moute the ſooner, 


The ſeuentith Chapter. 
To know hom long the birdes line. 


that amongſt nightingales ſome liue three yeeres, ſome five, and »ightingale. 


] Fanie man deſire to know how long theſe birds liue, let him know The life of the 
others vnto eight and ſing vntill that time, but from that time for- 


ward they are not ante longer in perfection, but decline by little and 
little. It hath beene ſeene that nightingales haue lived ti haue 
beene fifteene yeers old, and continued ſinging euerie daie lefle or 
more, ſo that it may ſeeme that they liue according to the good orde- 
ring which they haue, or elſe according to their good W 
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The life of the The Miskins being ſubie& to the goute, doe ſiue but a ſhort time, as 
1 File three or fower yeeres at the molt, The ſolitarie ſparrowes liue in good 
5 — ſer. ſtate and account forthe 2 of fue yeeres: many of them dye of 
an the ſubtile diſeaſe; ſome of impoſtumes, others of goutes, and ſome 
The life of u- yoong ones of the falling ſiekenes. Finches liue tenne, yea fifteene, 
ches. and twentie yeeres, more or leſſe according to their complexion, and 
b ef the they are alwaies in good pligbt, ſinging tothe laſt day of their life. The 
; linnet is ſhort lived , becauſe thee is ſubiett vnto the ſubtile diſeaſe 3 
ſome liue two yeeres, ſome three, and ſome vnto five, according to 

The bfe of the their manner of ordering and gouerning. The Siskeins liue, ſome fiue; 


fuk. others eight yeeres: by reaſon of their good complexion, and becauſe 
The life of the they are not ſo ſubiett vnto diſeaſes as other birdes. The Spinke liueth 
Pine. but a ſhort time, becauſe they are ſubiect to blindnes: ſoine line one 


yeere, ſome two, others till fower: many of them dye of the falling 
ſiekenes, becauſe they haue been ſet foorth into the ſunne in the ſom- 
| mer time, whereby the he at hath ſearched and penetrated into their 
The liſeof the braine. The Caldnders, Corydales, and Larkes, live alike long, the 
calender,cori= one ſort and the other, as three or five yeeres. Some Calander doth 
dale and lar. lige longer then the Corydale, but ſhe groweth melancholy, beein 
Thelife of the remooued out of one place into another. The Canarie birde liuet 
canarie-bird, long, as ſiue, ten, and fifteen yceres: yea there haue ſome beene ſeene 
The life ofthe to liue twentie yeeres, continuing alwaies good. The Thranprs is of 
Thraufu. the continuance of ſixe yeeres or there about, according as ſhe 1s kept 
5 better or woorſe: It is a birde that is not much regarded, for her ſing- 
og is but yrkeſome and tedious ; ſome take pleaſure in it, and ſome 
Oe not. | 7 


The one and ſeuentith Chapter. 
The manner of taking ſmall birdes, as well thoſe which ſing as thoſe | 
which are for toeate : a4 alſo all other ſorttof 
ſmall birdes.” * | 


Totake birds O take birds with the voice of ſome leafe, knife, or ſuch other 
with @ chirp or like thing, a man muſt ſtand in a buſh ſhadowing himſelfewith 

the leaues thereof, and with a whiſtle, make a noiſe or cry coun- 
terfayting ſome bird that hath bene taken before, or is then taken. 
Some take a ſparrow being kept ſomewhat neere, and held in a ſhare 
and make her crie, pinching together her winges or legs: and then the 
birds will lock about her to aide her, thinking that the owle hath 
caught her: and [raving ſet lime twigs or lime buſhes vpon the bran- 
ches of the trees, the birds that ſhall eome to ſuceour her, lighting will 

beluned. . Wake; o 4.205% pid 

Totulgbirdes To take ſpinkesas they are going, that is to ſaie in the place where 
as they are ſee- manie ſpinks are wont to paſſe, you muſt enuiron their trees ( after 
ding or going, they 


| the Cauntrie Farme. 
they haue beene cut and planted in 8 ground, one diſtant from 
an other ſome ſinall diſtance, as three foote or there about) with leaues 
below, as if it were a lodge, and amongſt them lay a courde made faſt 
vnto a bough, and caried vp on the other ſide with ſome ee 
ſhalbe held by a man placed a good way off, and on the ſaid 5 
ſhalbe hanged and we, faſt two or three Lee then you muſt ſet 
the ſaid trees verie choiſelie and thin with lyme twigs, and ſome di- 
ſtance off from thence two or three cages, wherein chete ſhalbe ſome 
ſpinkes for to call to ſuch flocks as ſhall come flying that waie, yhich 
2erceiuing thoſe in the cages, as alſo thoſe wich are hanged ypon the 
ick will me themſelues on the trees. 535 9 
To take partridges with the tonnell or tombrell, there muſt a man . 
be placed behind a cow, or a horſe of wood or of ofier painted inſub * 
ſort as that it may reſemble the faſhions of a cow or a horſe, and in tie 
meane time he ſhall ouercaſt the nets vpon the partriges. This kind of 
taking — — is 2 a daies 10's oF 3 
To idges and woodcocks on the with fire, es, 
muſt ligbt a — of old drie woollen clouts, 85 in melted oe; ie ro 
wrapping them vp afterward together in forme ofa torch, as thick as 
ones arme, and of the length of a foote ; then you mult aſtoniſh and 
amaze the partridges in ſuch fort, as that they may caſt themſelues 
into the nets, where with they ſhalbe be ſet and compaſſet. 

To take birds with your hand you muſt ſcatter in ſome plaine and Ta birds 
ſmooth piece of ground corne or millet, ſteept in the Tees of good wine hand, 
and the iuice of hemlock andafterward drie them, xyhereof when the 
birds ſhall haue eaten; they will not be able to flie afterward, ſo that on 
may take them with his hand. . 

To kill birds with the long- bow, or ſtone-bow ypon houſes, trees, To rake birds 
or buts, it is requiſite that he that ſhooteth ſhould haue double ſhafts with the long 
forked before, when he would kil geeſe or other great birds, and thoſe bow. 
verie ſharpe euerie where to the end they may cut of the wing or the 
necke, where " ſhall touch them, for to ſtrike them with the com- 
mon ſhaft,would not ſo hurt the bird as that ſhe might be conſtrained 
to abide in the place:for ſhe would flic awaie not withſtanding that 

_ were hurt or ſhot through,although ſhe would die of it in an other 
places 421 9 5 | 
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The of Aunergne are induſtrious and 
but coueting other mens gune,z r. 


B 


B We Brocks are of two ſortes, their 
earthes, 864. 

Baietree where it muſt be ſowen. 426, in what 
place it delighteth, 309. the faculties there · 
of, ibid. Baietree keepeth the houſe from 


tning, 310. 
105 N The 


belonging tothe Farme,703, _ 


The Balebouſe 
That a Bailiffe of husbandrie cannot carrie 


ſuch an ion and vigilant eie, as the 

Farmer, 21. 
Balme, 321. it increaſeth mille in kine, 636. 
| © Balmediſtilled,58r. | 

Bulmes artificially made, and the deſcription 
thereof and their kindes,560. Balmes of S. 


- Tohns woort, 267. excellent Balmes of the 


herbe Nicotiana, 291. 

Barbell, the fiſn, 645. 

The Barbes in calues, 88. | 

Barlie when and in what grounds it muſt be 
ſowen, 689. to prepare mundified Batlie, 
690. Barlie * f ſowen in duſt, 676. 


Rarnes where and how they muſt be made and 


ſeated,24- N 

Baſill ſowen putteth foorth at the end of three 
daies, 210. Baſill and Amber are at perpe- 
tuall hatred, 308. Baſill cauleth ache and 
ſcorpions in the head, ibid. Baſill diſtilled, 
582. 

Baſſets or earth dogs, and how they muſt be 
ordered and ſaued, 865. Baſſets of two ſorts, 
864. and howto trainethem vp and riurture 
them, ibid. 8 ; 

Baar Dittanie, otherwiſe Fraxinella, brea- 
keth the ſtone, 270. e 

Maries Bath, 567. the patterne thereof, 169. 
Maries Bath multiplied, 569, 570. 

To Battle grounds, and wich what manner of 


1 


Beanes, Whatſoile they craue, 694. and why 
there are many fooles whiles they 
flower, 695. Beanes amende the ground 
where they are ſowen, 14. to cauſe Beanes 
to bee quickly ſodden, 703. flowers of 
Beanes Jil for to keepe.5983. 

Goates Beard,304. 

Zeares Breech, 164. 

Beaſtes when to be bought & kild, 41. of a dou- 
ble kinde of life, 644. Beaſts or their partes 
diſtilled, 605. to tame wilde Beaſts, 833. 
ee e death of Beaſls, 40. 

9 water, 0 . — con- 

trary to his nature, 13. che people of Beauce 
. borious, 31. | | 
drereof, divers forts according to the diuerſi- 
ties of countries, and the manerof making 
of them, and their temperature, 725.727, it 
fatteth hens and F, © 
Bees the profit of them, and how they mult be 


- Beniamin 


are in 


2 - 1 * 
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ordered, rg what manner of ones 
they muſt be, 405. how they muſt be hand- 
led, 408. their conditions, 405. their chaſti- 
tie, ſobrietie, and neatnes, 408. their kings 
and warte am elues, 409.410, 
their kings muſt be killed which are the 
cauſe of their contention, and what bee 


Beeues to haue a good ſtomacke, 349. to fat 
Beeues to ſell, 146. how they foreſhewe 


raine, 33. to cure them being bewitcht, 242. 
the ſtable for Beeues, and how it muſt be 
built, 126. 5 | 


Beetes, 224. and the ſpecial obſeruations about 
the ſame, 22. | 

Zecchtree, 829.83 t. 

Belsringing clearer and low der then ordina- 
rie, a ſigne of raine, 33. | 

e the 23. day ofthe moone is. 

Betonie, 262. Betonie diſtilled, 38 . water Beto- 
nie,275. . 9% called the 

benden d. 

Talking of Bird, of all ſorts, 900. Birdhunti 
was not accounted of of olde,869, and 
the ſorts thereof, ibid. 

Birds of the e 
medies,890.the manner of taking of them, 
and howto make them ſing, 891. and to 
keepe them from having lice, ibid, the ta- 
king of ſinging birds,879, «© 

Canarie Birds, how they may be knowne frõ 
others,and their diſeaſes, 888.889. 

Birds of the pray and falconrie & their foode, 
871.872, their diſeaſes andremedies, 873. 
rauenous Birds, 875. | ? 
To pu e Birds that eate muſtard ſeede, 899. 
the diſraſes incident to every kind of Bird, 
898. to know how long euery Bird liueth in 
his kinde, 899. Birds their bathing a ſigne 
of raine, 33. what Birds are good to make 
haukes, 871. and that there are ten kindes 

of them, ibid. | 

Birdcages how made andplaced;zy. 

Mmm 4 bir 


e with their diſcaſes and re- 


277 i, 


5 
Biort, 267. 


Bitter cherrie=tree,477, 
Blackg-birdes are notable birdes,not ſubiect to 
any diſcaſes, 898, Blacke birdes andtheir 


foode. 895. 

lauch, what kinde of corne, 285. 

Blaſphemie maketh a man contemptible, 30. 

Mans Blood and Goates Blood diſtilled, 387. 
drakes Blood and the vertues thereof. 388. 
goats Blood againſt the ſtone, 167. 

Blood-ſuckprs * by an Oxe, 134. or by 
a ſneepe, 162. 

Borage and his vertues, 227. 

Wilde Bore and Sow, how they differ, 853. 

wilde Bores the murtherers of dogges, 

852,35 f. che hunting of them is dangerous, 

855. they vie no tunes, ibid. how to kill 

them, ibid. and what good commeth of 

che killing of them , ibid. the beſt time to 

hunt them, and the ſignes of a good one, 

$52. the difference betwixt them and tame 

hogs, 853. his wounds are dangerous, 852. 
after fower yeeres they doe nothing but 
grow le aner, 4. 

Boxtree, the death of Bees, 3 57. 

Bran of meale,707.Bran diſiilied, go. 

Bread of Bran, 719. Bread the making thereof, 
704.the differences of corne whereof it is 
made, 70s, the differences of bread, 717. 
Bread of diuers ſorts according to the di- 
uerficie of corne and countries,711, reple- 
tion of bread, the woorlt kind 

tion, 716, Bread called [Pain mollet ] or 
[Pamds bouche] 715 ſpiced Bread,ibid,and 
719. old Breads ill forthe bodie, 720. the 
divers yſes of Bread, ibid. toſted Bread af- 
ter meat, ibid. waſhed Bread good for the 
- health,721,Bisker,719,715,Bread diſtilled, 


Bridanneanx, What kinde of paſtemeat they 
be,733- 
Rroome,z f. Butchers broome, 365. 
Brociytof wo A their earthes , ibid. 
vu d to 


they are more then faxes, and 
1 IRON whereſore their 
fleſh is god,. 


Brye, ſeituate betwixt the riuers of Seine and 
Marne, and therefore plentiful in fruit and 


cotne, 13. The people of Þrye are ſubtile, 


The Table. 


Vribwort of two ſorts, and where planted, 


e of reple- 


fieree and r „ 
Great Bubbles in the water are a ſigne of raine, 


4+ | 
Balles or wilde Beeues, 145, to plowe with 
them, 
He that hath Bugle and Sanic le, eareth not for 
the ſurgeon of a bugle, 262, 


24A . | 

Building muſt be anſwerable to the reuenew, 
26, Building as it is now vſed, is differing 
from that of old, i. where and how to ſeate 
your Buildings, 8. the Building and inclo- 
ſing of a farme · houſe, 18. to Builde on the 
top of high ground, 14 

Bultinghouſe where it mult be, 22. 

Eulles, and the markes of a good Bull, 87. one 
Bull to threeſcore kine, 146. Buls tied to a 
figtree become gentle, 371. | 

2 ans are free and willing, but head- 

rong, zt. 

Burnet and his vertues, 222. diſtilled, 594. 

Butter, and how it mult be made, 8g, 99. and 
where it muſt nemo 

Butterflies cati es, 414. 

agg iſh Buyers then ſellars, 4. 

EVN Nerdi and ſparrow haukes doe differ, the 
manner how to take and feede them, and 
to cure their diſeaſes, 874. 


C 


, ee beg howe they muſt bee 
hus banded, 2 13. when to be ſowen, 208. 
209. old Cabage ſeede bringeth foorth ra- 
diſhes, 214. certaine obſeruations about 
Cabages, 21. good for all diſeaſes, 216, 
enimies to vines and wine, 215. they reſiſt 
- drunkennes,ibidem, rotten they hurt their 
next hearbs, ibid. | 
Great Cages make the birdes nothing the bet · 


rer,1s, 


Cain borne ib ihind day ofthe woone, an ill 
81 


G03 046; 4c rf oo Ms ni! 
Cakes, 723 FHWA 167 $6 
caluen and howto geld them, is. 
calamint, 310. 


The Calandar her nature and feeding, so 4. 
Camomile, 311. 3 8 Fi2., 


The people of Compaigne willing 


Caper tres — Capers ales, 
ol 
In what things Carters muſt bee cunning and 
expert, 171. 
Carawaie, 317. 
Carets, 206. 244. | 
Carpes, how to fiſh for them, 645. 
Carpenters herbe, 63%. | 
carob tree, 15 . 
Carpinus akinde of cake tree, 2 
—— of the garden die by the tearmet 
women, 399. to clenſe the trees from 
their neſts, 519. 20 helpe the vines from 
ſpoiledof them, 752. * 
catholicon diſtilled. 595. 
Cato a great husbandman, . 
cats licking the folesof ei feete, and rea- 
ching ouer their eare there with, a ſigne of 
taine, 34. | 
Canes and cellars, 23. 
Cedar trees, 358, 
celondine, 257. good for the eies, 394. a com- 
pound water of Celondine, 592. 
5 ouerdraw ceſternes withall, and the 
compoſition and making thereof, y. 
Cent uarie, the ſorts and 
Cerviſe tree male and female, in what ſoile it 
— tyra natures of the fruite, 06. ihe 
8 of drinke of Ceruiſes, 340. 
ceſternes tequiſite in gardens that are drie and 
deſtitute of water, 7. in what place they are 
to be ſcituated and fitted, ibid. celes muſt 
* Lee in them, and wherefore, 


eee "ty 
The Farmers Chamber, 22. the men ſetuants 
W ye pr ec 1 

et made of goates haire, 163. 
chanaan borne the 18. of che moone, a dan- 


&e 


gerous gays 


Ti boch le of — are painful peacrale 
$8 pAndgiuentolay vp, 31. 1 
* of ul, arts, 90.9 f. and the way to make 
91. Cheeſt (ox the. n An what 

. ce Checomnlte ud vp to kecpe, 23. 

20205 9-Chenies without ſtoncs, 
Chee che eatclie 
ja tries at all times, 465. how to 
m good and ſound, 29, Cherries 
ed 543; the ſpace to be Mlowed be- 
le $rees,513, | 


2 me 
mo 5 236, 


The Table. 


chibols and C 


The Cheſnut tree the moſt eſteemed amongſt 
 trees,810,. and in what ſeaſon it muſt bee 
planted, 49. what grounde it loueth beſt, 
and the nature thereof, 501. of the fruite, 
502. to make them growe of ſeede, 818. 


Cheſnuts PRs owes keepethem 


523.514. 


229 . add 
Chicken of divers colours, x c 2 
Tete e the new moons 
e 
whlings, a kinde ofpe 
Fra — ted by the Normans, gad and bow 
it muſt bee made, ibid. &c, the vertues of 


e tree, m rand female, 3. 
4 1 or warren, and 

To clad the earth, 676, 

Compound watepofcloues,593. 

Clouds darke and thicke, a 0c am of raine, 


Thes 2855 ofthe Larke called Coches, and 

er feeding. 894. 

To cur cockrels,or to make them — 
to fat 103 · with ſpeede, 728, to 

make them ſeade 1 69. to make 

their ſtones good to make ſeane men fat, 
104. C of Mans and Britaigne, 103. 

Cocks and capons muſt not haue their winges 
broken,93- one Cocke toa doſen hens, 94. 
notes of a good Cocke, and his colour, 
ibid.; Cockes crowing atallbouresa figne 
of raigne,z3+ 

How to order and bre ake con, 178. the marks 
of a good Colt, 160. Colts how they muſt 
be looked to, 175, and to burne them and 
ſlit their noſtrils, bid · to an them, 17 6. the 


meancs — make them ruic cable, ibid, 
Colntea, 
n 
Great r ; 
Com ion © $419,419, - 
—_— a kinde of hares, 862. thoſe of the 
warten howe they mult bee cared for and 


fed, 


hire; 533: taſtles and mungrell ciders, 


fed,808, the differences berwix thoſe of 
the warren and thoſe of the clapper, 80g. 
Conſtraint is neuer 16. 
Conſerve ofthe roote of elic ampane, 548. 
cunſerue of quinces wherfore 8 laxa- 
tiue Conſerue of quinces, ibid. 
Sale cookes their vſing of 
Corke-trees, what ground 
Red Corant tree, 434. 
Comeofall ins, andthe of 
Corne orts, manner of growing 
them,68z, ſeed Corne how it muſt be cho- 
ſen,678. toſowe,fanne, riddle, and lay vp 
Corne, vpon the ende of the moone, 42. 
ſuch diuers ſorts thereof as are ſit to make 
breade, 05. Corne of diuets countries of 
France, and which are the beſt, 706. the 
inding of them, ibid. Turkie Corne and 
iemuſt be husbanded, 687. Saracens 
Corne or wheate, 688 aduertiſements con- 


ey light in, 83. 


cerning all manner of Corne and pulſe, 


Coroflegzos. diſtlled,g94 
2300, $94+ 

£7 nl ee AS 

The Court next the dwelling houſe , and the 
ſcituation thereof, 20. how it muſt bewal- 
led in, 21. | | 

Cowcumber; without watet, 253. how they may 
be kept, 352. enemies to oile, 246, their 
hurtfull qualitie, ibid. the obſeruations to 
be knowne, concerning the ſame, 251. 

cream of milke, and how it muſt be prepared, 


c Nene a ſingular herbe againſt the ſtone, 


71. 
creſſes and their faculties, 238. 
Crowes ing themſelues, and braying at 
light, are a ſigne of raine, 3 · 
Cro » 373+. 
Cumin,317. 
Cwrioſitiethe ouerchrow of good wits, 1. 
Curlew, 110. 
/ Cattle fiſhes, and the manner of taking of 


them, 4. | 
D | 

Dates worke how much ground it conv 

taineth, 652. criticall dates concerning 

the moone, 43-&c. The xij. daies of the 

feaſt of the Natiuitie, do icatethe 
diſpoſition of the whole yeere, 37. 

e houſe,22, 


The huſwiues Dairie 


f 


The Table. 


The Dairie woman and her office, 31. what 
| medicines ſhe is to knowe for the diſeaſes 

of the familie, 33. 

Daiſies, 302. | 

Dates how planted,q28. Date trees how plan- 
ted, 00. male and female, and their na- 
ture, 36. what earth they craue, 300. Dates 
ibid. to keepe them, 526. 

Dane woort, 269. diſtilled, 38 1. 

Dearth, and the ſignes forcſhewing the ſame, 


39. | 
Fr 
ehh 


The Diligence of the houſeholder doth ouer- 
come the weakenes of the ground, 14. 

Dill. 3 17. 

A good kinde of Di . 

D. Nillati whom it was inuented, and the 
kindes thereof, 562, 563. Diſtillations of 
many ſorts of waters; with a briefe diſ- 
courſe thereupon, and what Diſtillation is, 
ibid. Diſtillation of oiles and quinteſſences 
with a diſcourſe thereupon, 640. To diſtil 

| s, barkes, and rootes, euerie 
one by themſelues, 380. & c. the time of 
iſtilling, 364. the matter muſt be prepared 
before it bee Diſtilled, 575, to Diſtill by 
coldnes, 564. to Diſtill with the heate of 
ſand, 378. to Diſtill oftentimes one and 
the lame water, 579. and what manner of 
heate 18 thereto, ibid. to Diſtill 
licours, and the manner of ordering all 
things therein, 384. toDiſtill compounde 
waters three manner of waies, 2 to 
Diftill por deſtenſims;597% Gch. und yithor 
— ity to Diſtill with a filtre, 603. 
to Diſtill woode, 619, to Diſtill living 
things, 38. Inſtruments and veſſels for Di- 
ſtillation, 364. The forme of furnaces to 
Diſtill Chimycall oyles,606.607, ' © 

Dittander and his properties,274- . 

Diwels bit, 264. f 

Three ſortes of Dog: 


p 
for hunting, 842- to 


ſwimming and divers 


Wullbe ſoundi if chere be pita caſt, g). 
. eee fruit there- 


ibid. 

The backe Doore of 1 my 

A ground Dovehouſe, ho 0 it 

be made and ſeated, 24. of Doue-houſes, 

120, | 

Dregons,great and ſmall, 270. diſtilled, 599. 

Ioy full Dreames in the new of the noone, 33. 

Drinkes made of fruits, and a diſcourſe of the 
making of them, 327. Drinke of ſloes, 541. 


of Ceruiſes, $07. the making of the drinke 


of Ceruiſes, 340. ivy 
why 9 0 a barren ſcede,779;how hurt- 
full a thing Drunkennes is to man,777, 
Daches and Drakes how they muſt be kept and 
handled,zog,where they muſt fit on nights, 
ibid. wilde Duckes made drunke are eaſie 
to take, 109. Duckes fleſh pleaſant to eate, 
110. Duckes blood good 1 all man- 
ner of venome, ibid. yoong Duckes, 110. 
Where the Dung of the ſtables is to be laide, 
xx. What manner of Dung muſt be laid vp- 
on the ground, 669. nothing more deere 
then Dung, ibid. Dung of divers forts, and 
how and when it muſt be ſpred, 671. Pige- 
ons Dung for what ground it is good, 125. 
what Dung is good or euill for the Vine, 
669. The Dung of Oxen, kine and ſheepe, 
is good for manie diſeaſes, 147, 163. the 
Dung of men, kine, and pigeons diſtilled, 
and their vertues, 588, hares Dung hinde- 
reth conception in women, gsx. hens Dung 
ſwallowed of a horſe , and cauſing wrin- 
pings in the belly, 195. hens Dung to cauſe 
harre to grow againe, 105. hogs aan, 
Ray ſpitting of blood, 155, goats Dung cu- 
— the Parotides, Bubo, Sciatica, and 
other Apoſtemes, 167, turtle doues Dung 
for the ipors of the eies, 118. gooſe Dung 
forthe Iaundiſe, 109. dogs Dungexcellent 
for the Squinancie, 171. to Þung the 
y__ and what manner of Dung it muſt 
,669. to Dung the ground in the increaſe 
of the moone . to lay any Dung to Vines 
is a damnable thing, 734. there muſt two 
Dung hils be made, and why, 1. 
le = * birds, 873. and the nature of 
gles, ibid. 
The Earth of à cold and drie natute, 13. of 


Ebronborne the ſixt day of che moone, a good 


day, 44. 

T — — —_— muſt be ordred 
o ſer Eg. | 
98. how to haue them to cocke or 
hen birds, 99. without the heat of any hen, 


101. Egs of ducks ſet by a hen, are more 
woorth then their mother, rag. Egs of par- 
tridges cauſe women to be fruitfull, 119. to 
roſte Egs without fire, 104. Egs written 
within, ibid. to male ſoft and tender Eg 


ſhels,and to waſte and conſume them, 103. 
what Egs are beſt, ro2, Egs carried vp into 
the aire, 104. whites tilled, 399. 


whites of Egs to ſtay blee ding at the noſe, 
105.hard Egs to ſtay the fluxe of the bellie 
ibid. the yelke and white of an Eg a ainſt 
burning, 105. whites of Bgs againſt the 


cough, ibid. Eg ſhels for the (petting of 
blood, ibid. the white of an Eg to joyne to- 
gether a broken glaſſe, ibid. an Eg keeping a 
» Pb 
Elecampane preferued,z 48 


Elme: of three ſorts, 826, where they muſt be 
ſowen, 426. 8 

The rose and Elmes,603. 

Endine and the ſortes and properties thereof, 
216. | 499%) 

Erhemeren or Lilium Conuallium, 305. 

Eftriex what manner of paſtemeate, 723. 

Eue created the ſecond day of the moone, 43. 

Eves e. to 3 

To Extradt any quinteſſence, 604. 578. 

mw» —_— tyre the horſe, 18. 

Eyebright and his properties, 256. a compound 
warerofEyebright,t93. * 


F 


Fadome , what manner of meaſure, and 


what it containeth, 652. 


Farmes,' & what things are to be ſer to Farme, 
f thei 28, what age 


27 Farmers and their dueties, 
and condition they ought to bee of, ibid, 


vnfaithfull Farmers and their nature, 18. to 
beare too ſtraite a handouer the Farmer, 
maketh- him either negligent, or elſe a 


theeke, 


_— Jab * - >. 
- —_— 
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— . kuckanded when 
very enthe 
Lord thereof uy 


knowerth not to command, 
27. how much is to be allowed for 
2 Halden 


Te —— 


— — 
and 
Ee 


| — hae fruit, 462. the Fig · re maketh 
bulles gentle, 37 1. 
rr — Filberd ttees, 477. Filberds diſtil- 
LED 
The Finch, the moſt beautifull binde of all 
others, and ſhee mult be fed, and her 
diſeaſes cured, 887.886. 
A Fire of coales to diſtill withall, 377. to wb 
' a Fire withour ſmoake, 5459 
Wü die with the and er le ge hoc 


at wilde ſowle, 646. their feeding in ſtan- 


| cw meeres, and ditches, 647, to 
into'oneplare;649. Fiſh 


refreſhed with alleys 234: 
4 fungus | 
— the time * Fi- 


ſeuerall, & how to incloſe it, 22. 
Fennell good for light, 58. 318. Fennell diſtilj- 


\ ſhing NR waters in what ſeaſon, 


FW cs ne 
with Mands,nq. dal 
—— —— d ho to kill them, io. bi- 
en ordinarie, a ſigne of raine, 


more then 


5 iftilled oh. 
purple veluer lowergox * 


The he Fe cal called Bupreſtis, | fby 


horſe,195 to driue away Flyes from 44. 


185. 
Folefoote, 16 che moſſe of Folefoore,tbid, 

— and neten ee thei 

10. manner o 
ofchem whicher one 11. Mrs Pat 
8 ati, —_ 85 — 

» $73- $74 Cos. in w 

we muſt ſet them, 577. 

Not to ſhoote at wilde Fowle in a fi e, 
becauſe it killeth fiſh, wa wilde Fowle 


haunting fiſh 
The Fowlesof yeard — their pearches, 


24+ 
_ W 863. che manner oft | 
866. where l es make their — 
holes and caues, ibid. the way to 

5 Ce 

c 
fleſh,ibid; - 7 | 
— yet but when 
2 


. . 
Fg cropig more then ordinarie, a ſigne of 
ogs diſtilled, 388. againſt Frogs, 
my 


rand how — — ſeedes 


— * ountri 
c es, 6. in 
ou — muſt bee 3 42. 
ruits without any blooming, 465. to 
keepe them wells longtime 523- to haue 
— | —.— pan a 
ine, 
* che venue of ele, 460 461. 'of therat 
of many fruits, 459. turning into t 
nes of ſtones 13. Ahle, dog. Fruit trees 
in what diſtance they are tobee planted, 
8 ee ge planting of 


Famitorie wich bis ſpecial obſeruations, 276, 
Furmentie, wha it is properly,687, 
Forde, 358. 15 | 


The 
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＋ He Gall of a partridgeto cleere the 
1 been. of an oxe, — 
diſraſes it ſerueth. 146. 
Garden madder, 389. | 
Gardens, of their ſcituation, earth, and inelo- 
ſure,zot ,202+ how to make the mould bet- 
ter, 203. the e of the floores of 
the pot-herbe Garden,204 and the placing 
of the beds when it muſt bee ſowen, 206. 
the Garden for flowers and ſweete ſmel- 
hag herbes, and how it mult bee dreſſed, 
300,301. of the two particular Gardens at 
the ende of the kit chin Garden, and of the 
Garden of pleaſure, 3 89. Gardens when 


wed and watered, 210. Gardens and their 


diuiſions, 24. | | 

Garbcke , the vertues and husbanding of it, 
23t.to take away theſtench remaining af- 
ter the eating thereof, 232, good to keepe 
birds from hurting of fruits, 233. 

Garments for husbandmen, 29. 

Corne Garners, 681. on what fide they muſt 

haue light, 22,24. by 

Garrets,2.4- 

Garriſons verie hurtfull to farmes, x, 

The inhabitants of Gaſcoigne hot and ſoone 
angrie, 31. 

Gathering of grapes in the wane of the moone, 
4 to gather grapes, andthe manner there- 
of,75 2. the tooles requiſite thereto, 752. 
gra — and their othce and du- 
tie, i | | 

Geeſe gluttonous, 105 of great profit and loſſe, 

how they muſt be fed & handled, and 
which be the beſt, 106. hauing eaten hen- 
baneorhemlockthey die,108. the Gooſe» 
houſe, 23. Geeſe crying and flying more 
then ordinarie,a ſigne of raine;33 thew diſ- 
eaſes, tog. their remembranc e, 106. wilde 
Geeſe, 06: to fat Goſlings, 107. Goſhngs 
eaten are hard of digeſtion, 108. | 

To Geld lambes,156: bulkins, 127. calues, 88. 
colts, 176. hogs, 149. all of them, 42. 

Gellie of quinces, 541i. 

Gell;flowers of all ſorts, 302. 

Gerfawlcon,a hawke,877.. 

Germander, 274. 

What things a Geometrician or meaſurer of 

ounds is to be furniſhed withall, 653. and 
o the worke of meaſuring is to bee per- 


. © profitable thing, 457. to 
383. oliue trees vpon the vine, 497. plum- 
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parcell 4 grounde into a quadrangle,621. 
with a briefe ſumme ofthe whole Arte of 
me 2.1 ———_— 
ceſſarie in the of the ſame, 
653. the Geometricall ſtaffe to meaſure 

withall, 655. Sede 


Girles mult be kept ſhort, 2. 
A hens G. arne, 104. 

Gnats, and to kill them, 399 
Goatesand kids, and their 


399. * 
ir nature, 163. their 
cote, 24. they are neuer without an ague, 

166. and the other diſeaſes that they are 


ſubiect vnto, ibid. their fleſh cauſeth the 
falling ſicknes, ibid. male Goates and their 
nature, 167. | 

Goates wheate what manner ofwheate, 688, 

Golden tod, 259. a 

Gooſeberrie ſnrub, 434. 

Gooſeberries preſerued, 543. 

— their kindes, 246. and vertues, 245. 
ſpeciall things to be obſerued about them 
251. to keepe them, 32 - 


To Graft all ſorts of trees, 47. to Grak fiue 


manner of waies, 436. the time ſit for Graf- 


ting, 438. to Graft in the canon, vpon the 


willow, in the crowne, with a ſcience, and 
with a morſell, 45 f. to Graſt in the endes of 
branches, 448. to Graft in the barke , ſcut- 
cheon, and c left, 340. tooles, ibid. 
444. to Graft in the flute, 450. in the bud, 
451. in the canon, q 32. aſter the manner of 
a goats foote, 488. vine ypon vine, 457. 747. 
to Graft ypon the vine, a very ſingular and 
Graft otange trees, 


trees, 432. pomegranate trees, 387, walnut 
tees, 495.594. vpon a cabage ſtalke, 437. 
ſpeciall obſeruations in Grafting to haue 
exquiſite fruite, 458, to Graft apple trees, 
49. the ſappes ot che Graft, Grafred 
tree mult jumpe togither, 447. Grafti 
muſt thriue the firſt yeere, 44. trees — 
ted in what ſeaſon they are to be lan- 
ted, 467. Grafts hauing put foorth, howe 
they are to bee ha „118. What 
trees Grafts hold beſt. 437. Gratts broken 
or burnt away muſt be grafted againe, j 17. 
Goafts to Graſt, 4, 5. to chuſe, gather, and 
cut Grafts, 47 · and how they mult be kept, 
442. Grafts that haue put forth, how ihey 
muſt be handled, 318, fruite Garners, 22. 
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How to know if Grapes be ripe, 753, Grapes 

away ypon the vine, how to reme- 
die,75 l. as alſo their rotting vpon the vine, 
ibid. grapes without kernels,749. to keepe 
Grapes a long time, 750. to haue Grapes 


* herbes, and howe to kill 

i W. 

At what time Greaſe woulde be gathered, 42. 
hens Greaſe, 105. Greaſe for the 
paine ofthe eares,168, Greaſe good 
to drawe all manner of Apoſtemes to a 

151. 0 

The orchards Greene - plot, and the differences 
thereof, 422 

To Grinde e orne, 706. 


Grome ll, 266. i" 
3 — 
int to 
16. and ———— it, 17. 
2 2 2 and 
— — iſite to mort ma 


of what largenes 
how many arders they 


long ſowen, 205. 


are 
ten, 19. Grounds vnlit to be howe 
they may be freed and made ſit, 14. ſtonie 
_- Grounds how to be made cleane, ibid. to 


9, chalkie and flane Groundes are 
| ane, and hoy to make them better, 16. 
Ground Iuie, 269. 

Ground ſwoll, 27 6. 
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. -Guaiacum diſtilled,519. oile of Guaiacum, 622, 


How to fiſhfor Gudgeons,650, _ 

Gumme: deſtilled,6o5. to drawe oiles out of 
Gummes,622. 624. 

The countrie of Guyenne,and the fruitefulnes 
thereof, 19. | | 


H. how it muſt be made and ordered, 
33+ 


Haunters of 
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HN ale, and the ſignes foret 

How the _ * — 2587. 

Hare: the ſignes of a Hare, and 
of I eee male and 
female, ibid. the of the Hare is 
III 
to tra es forthe ſame 
2 beſt ſeaſon for the 

ofthe Hare ibid. Hares fleſh is me- 
lancholike,and euill for the ſtomac k, 861. 

' Hares fleſh wherefore 862. the mar- 

ueilous fruitefulnes of the Hare, 861, the 

more they are hunted in any countrie, the 
moe they 5 Hares liue 7.yceres,jþid, 
Harneiſe,25. 

To Harrowplowed ground, 679. 

Hartsare not vnto any agew, 81, the 
hunting of the Hart is the game of great 
Lords, and how the whole action is to be 
ordered, 843: 851. to knowe the place 
of the Hart his retrait, 846. the Hart 

his induring of the abbaie, 850. a beere for 
the Hart, and abarberfor the wilde bore. - 
A prouerbe admoniſhing hunters , ibid. 
the dogs their fees due from the Hart, ibid. 
ſingular medicines that may be made of 
euerie part of the Hart, 85 1. ſignes of the 
Hart his age, 343: when they caſt their 
hornes,844. their wiles, deceits,and other 
diſpoſitions of nature, 845. 848. „ 

Hart cherrie trees 477. Hart cherries muſt be 


it, 34. 


Anda vertues, 223. 
H 262. 


Guden Ha . 31 476. 


The Hachecalled erlin, 

alled a merlin, 877. 

To Hau with the faulcon , or other Hauke, 
and ſeaſon is beſt, 87 5. 41. | 

Head ach, 288. WT 

Herbes of all ſorts, and in what ſeaſon they 

herbes when and 


cut, 210. potherbes the time to ſet and re- 


nas l confiding of fawer degrees, 363. Heat 
— exceſſive in ſommer 


. | 
locks iſon, 1 ¼ 
—— . it and howe it 
muſt be hus banded and drefſed,700, 
Henbane death to birds, 108, — eeſe, 


95 to ſer her whiles the moone is newe, 42. 
to take from them their deſire to fit, 96, to 
make them fruitefull, 700. rheumes and 
fluxes of Hens, 96. the Hen pip, 97. olde 
Hens and their diſeaſes, 96, their cures, 
ibid. a Hen to ſucke out yenome, 104. a 
Hen crowing like a cocke, ouer fat, ent a- 
ged,95.t6 fat Hens incontinently,728, wa- 
ter Hens, 110. how Hens muſt be fed and 


ooked to 93 94. 
Herod cauſed = children to be ſlaine, the 


29.day of the 2 
The Heron wandring and whirling about, a 


ligne of raine, 33. the Heronrie and the or- 


dering of Herons 834. certaine obſeruati- 
ons concerning the Heron, 835. 

Hiacynth, 305. ; 

Hip, 212. diſtilled, 382. 

The Hobbie, a hauke, 876. 


H. e. of tamaris ke woode, 365. Hog- 
ies where they muſt be placed, 24. 
1 | 
Honie of all "36 418, the notes Ho- 
nie, 417. to make Honie, ibid. the vertues 
thereof, ibid. to gather Honie,415-to make 
diuets compoſiions of Honie, 418. Honie 
diſtilled, 387. | 
Hopi, and the veitues thereof, 361, 
Horehound, 3 14. 5 . 
A Horſe at his growth in fiue yeeres, but a 
man nat before fiue and twentie, 8 30. Hor- 
ſes how they muſt be fedgtamed, and trai- 
ned, 78. marks of a good Horle, x80. 10 
know! che age of a horſe perfectiy, ibid. 
Horſes loue to drinke troubled water, 87. 
enterfeering,193. reſtie horſes, 194. ſhot 
winded,186, having their backes broken, 
189;prickt with a naile,192. bew-itcht. 142. 
hoe to bee handled being ſicke, and to 
w hat diſeaſes they bee ſubiect, 18x, with 
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he meanes to heale chem 
— Lime ta * 


made, ibid. 1 
A Houſholder muſt forecaſt to have more to 
ſell then to buie, 19. | 
The Husbendrie of theſe times 


the Husbandrie of the vine both yoong 
and old,743- the husbandrie of men of an- 
cient time, ac cording to their countries, 7. 
the Husbandrie of grounds diuers and yas 
riable, ac to the ſoile and ſcituati- 
on of places, ibid. the Husbandrie of the 
arbour and vine is alike, 205. 
muſt know the ſignes foreſhew 
— 2. the Hus bandmans 
29. the worke | 


doe euery moneth 
47.the Husband 
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Hunting a thing that a L 
lacke,z.the profit of Hunti footed 
beaſts, 836. three ſorts of Hunting, ibid. the 
Hunting of the hare more then 
any other,856, Hunting of the wilde bore 
dangerous;85 2. | 


A wine like Hydromel,and che yerwes thereok 
419, 


1 | os 
Acob borne the ſixteenth of the moone, a 


1 good day, 45. „ 
1aphet borne the 24. day of the moone, s. 
Corte roar Yer "Th 5 | 
The ldies diſcouered bythe Span , 116. 
Iaſuſton, 575, two things to be couſidered in 
Inſuſions, ibid. Infuſions made in mans, 
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pe or augment the force and vertu of 


agreeth with - 
the Husbandrie of the ancient times, 1. 


che matter, ibid. 8 4 


Jonas the propher borne the: 20, day of the 
moane, a day ſomewhat indifferent, 45. 
Jonches a kinde of checle, and the manner of 
of them 90. 

8 18, day of che moone, a proc. 
Perous day, 45. 

33 ground pine, 267, 

Iainerees rear in France, $08. their na- 
ture, ibid. how plar 


Juniper, 358. 
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the water to ſtay in, 36 
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He Keyes of all FS houſes. 
—.— hel accounted of, 163. their 
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Tekker fit roome tobe bil in 
—— where the Kitc hin mult be 


te 
. faſhions, 323, a imple Knot, 


Deen clue, how they ma bee fed and 
handled,86,Kyne looking int 
 Erawinginthe aire,a ligne of raine, 33. 


L 
My To doth tame euerie 
— 2 yrineh 208,30 I, 
How rens and vn; ayer 156.dif- 
eaſes of Lambes and their remedies, 162. 
yoong Lambes to make flocks, 156. 
Lemnchbornethe 5. of the moone, a dange- 


tous day, 44. 
Laprorenemous fiſhes inthe ſeag646. 


men to contention and law,4- 

Langwedockmaruellous fruitfull, 16. 

Laniers a kinde of hauke, 878. 

ha diſtilled, 610, in what places it muſt be 

t. az. 

1 20. diſtilled, as. 

Leeof the aſlies of cabages good to waſn the 
lee 

Leekgs great a vertues 

— * 227, at what time they — 


. cr what earth Lemons require, 
41. 


n what ſeaſon 


into the sky, and 
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Licowrs, how diſtill 
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ater Lillie, 305 
The —— of Limoſin pain N 
procuring rather their owne ape dn 


others, 3 1. 

Linden trees and others of ſuchlike wood 829 
831 

eee their diſeaſes,$89.their food,ibid. 

Lye hutting the vine, and how to kill chem, 
41. Lyce and other vermine haunting 
— pn 6.calues png. bees Lyce, 414. 

Lyne , 701, when 

to be ow, 4s in What quarter of the 
moone it muſt 42. 

Loches, and how tofith for them, 650. 

Locuſũs come euery thirde yeere, and what 
harme they doe to trees, 810, Locuſts ea- 
ting vines | how they may be driuen away, 

75, 
Lote tree, 289. 
Lupines and their husbandrie 69 3 and where. 
tothey are good, ibid. w muſt be 
lowen, before they 2 muſt be 
* into them,703 Lupines fat the earh,14 
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Maine arich and fruitfull countrie, 16, 
the people of Maine are ſubtile, craftie, and 
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Peaches, 43. diſtilled, | 
[DELETE — 
es, 467 A. 
herous, and iealous, 
and ety muſt bee fedde, 11 N 
rouſt, 24- their fleſh bettet then 
Ries, 1 7. 
— a fiſh,and how to take hex oje. 
Peare plante d, 
Peares,how to keepe long, 326. early and late 
ones, 465. to haue Peares without ſtones, 
ibid. Peates . . 1,Peare trees are 
the moſt pre 
ple wees, . nd what erz they loue, 


To ſoften Pearles,z6%. 


ground, 695, to couſe chem to bee ſuch as 
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Pheras bore the nineteemhof them Moone, a 

Narurall Phiſich muſt be well hnowne to the 
Dairie womas 53, 

To —_ the Phe. in artificial diſtilla- 
tions 

The poop esl of Plcandie wouldbe handled we- 
rie hotly. 31. 
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The people of Poi 
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Plant a tree withoutrootes, 513. to Plant 
— 1 f. and to cut them, 
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other,811. Plants of Deke —— 
431-0fftones; 6/Vine Plonts where and 
when tobe 7739. . 

Tokensforeſhewing Plone; 8,39. 


Plowghes,c harrets, and carts, 25. Pioughe⸗ of 


dwers ſorts , decent to the countrey 
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earde of Ploughing before it e ſowen, 
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cinnot want,s,P with oxen is not 
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— and 1 Plum, — to haue 
Plums readie at rites, 461. Plums of 
' Brignoles,505. 


Plum-trees how planted, 426. in what places 
they delight, og hat diſtance muſt 0 
wen in ſetting them berwixt one and the 

other, 511. Plun- trees whenthey grow vn- 


diſpoſed and languiſlung, 04. 
— 2 given to bee wily and 
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A Poleof meaſure. 652. 
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mou, go · Pooles neet e tu the farmehouſe, 
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Princes the pleaſure-in ommer in wateric 
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5 ſtinking more then ordinarie, a Ggne 
oftaine 33. 
Prinet,360. 
To Propegate foyer manner of waies,and the 


time moſt ſit to 
Provence, how I — inhabitants of 
Prouence haughtie, and cannot abide to 


be reprooued, 31. 

Pumpions, 248. their goodnes and gathering, 
250, obſcruations concerning them, 251. 
2 ow. 152. Werde ſmelling 


4 how, 338 muſt be ſo- 
wen, c. they muſt be reaped in the wane 
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ante d, 43 2,480, 
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germs 
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ther vertues, 24 114 
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To N lands thazare tobe ſo wen 679, 
Took! the markes of ageed Raga * 
Small Rampions,635 
** m—_ = beating their wings, 
ne 77 
N field * 8 bunt water Ram, 
| "—_ toc auſe Rats and me dye «wee 


%. 
Raſen paws” bepreferredin all chinge 1b. 
Reit maketh aman lull 17, PR 
Ru harrew, an enimie to the 
why ſo c alled, 27. 1 
Reftoratiues of divers tors, s 791. Aulled Re- 
ſtoratiues, 390. a diuine Reſtoratiue, 51. 
Nice, in what place it groweth, 15. 


Rivers bad neighhouis to dewelling houſes;8. 


_ vling to ouertlow, are verie hut tfull, 


The e delle the tory 


of him, 885. 
Rocket and the yenues thereof, 235. 


Nome to tread and preſſe grapes i,. 


Rovtes of 1. N 8 


Roſemaie to ld garde r 
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arbours, 3 50 · Roſcmariein conſerue, 351, 
5 gr ac — and their temperature 
70 rs ſorts | 
ry 55, Provence Roſes ibid. Roſes in con- 
erue, 3 1 are 1 
583. Roſes deſcenſum, 02. Roſe 
water compounded,z94- Roſe arbors, 333. 
Rubarbe diſtilled, 395. 
Rvue and his maruellous vermes,308, 
Lambes Renner good againſt all manner of 
venome, 162. | 


Me, and the husbanding of it, 683. 
8 


8 Aeres, haukes ſo called. 878. 

Saffron how it muſt be husbanded, 395. 
yenometo the hart, 396. 

Sage, 206.312, good againſt the trembling of 


the members, . compound water of Sage 


792. 

Salmon a very delicate fiſh, 645. and howto 

take him, 64. | | 

Salomons ſeale, 270. 

Salt turning moiſt, a ſigne of raine, 33. 

Samuel borne the 11 of the moone, a fauou- 
rable day. 45 

Sandie grounds what fruit they beare, and how 
they mult be tilled, 3. 

Sanicle, and the great vertues thereof, 263. 

Sapa or boiled wine, 773. 

Sap: of grafted trees muſt ioyne one with an- 
other;44. _ UK 

Savin tree, 35 8. | * 

Saul borne the 2x. of the moone,a happie day, 
46. | | 

Sauorie,3 12. being ſowen it putteth not foorth 
till thirtie daies after 210. 

Sariſfage, 260. diſtill ed, 393. 

Scabious, 261 . 

Scallions,and their faculties, 233. 

Sciences to plant and the manner to doe them, 
434.to propagate them, 435. 

Scorpion ſwallowed by a horſe, 195. Scorpions 
their biting of neare, 143. 


Seabollie, and the maruellous faculties there- 


of, 264, | 
Se: onion diſtilled,Co2, | 
Secourgeon what kinde of corne, and che bus- 
| banding thereof, 684. 


> 
Seede corne to chooſe, 678. —_ Seedes, 
t 


207. and the time to ſowe them, 208. how 
olde and what manner of ones they muſt 


Sil 


be, 205. and in what time they put out of 
the earth, 210. 
Seede: diſtilled 603, 
Seede wheate huw it muſt be choſen,678, 
Againſt Serpent, u. 
Husbandmens Servants how they would be 
Seſamum ,6g oile and cakes thereof,692, 


 OfSheepe, 152, ſignes of a good Sheepe, 154. 


oft a day 232 be watered, 
157.where they muſt teede,ihid.when they 
muſt be ſhorne, 159. they are colde of na- 
ture, 155. their going to rut, and what for- 
rage is beſt for them, ibid. how they ate 
kept from the wolfe, 16 2. their diſeaſes and 


r nebel 0 
e manners of Shepherds in times paſt, 153. 
and what arts they haue — they 


muſt be gentle, 157. the Shepherds folde in 
ſommer, 158. the faſhion of the Sheepe- 
fold, and how & whereofit muſt be made, 
153.and where it muſt be ſeated, 24. 


— Shrewesthat ſpoile vines,752, biting neat, 133. 


biting a horſe,195, 
on at __ c ver ; 
e wormes,and the prolit how 
to order them a8 * — 3 
Siluer graſle good for medicine, 261. 7 
Similago, 686. | 
Shirrets,27 4, 
Sly, to plant gardens, 212 Slips of artichokes, 
120. 


Smallage, 23 f. his planting and vertues, ibid, 


laughing Smallage, 633. 

Snailes (wallowed by neate, 143. Snailes and 
howto kill them, 400. batine recs, 321. 
diſtilled 389. 


Sowe and the tokens foreſhewing the ſame, 


34 | | 

Sodom and Gomorrha ſunke the 17. day of the 
moone, a bad day, 4. 

Sommer and the preſage of the conſtitution 

: ee 

Sorrell and his properties, 2223. 

To Sowe corne vpon the end of the moone, 
42. to Sowe wheate in mire, and in the in- 
creaſe of the moone. 75s. 

A Sow farrowing 18. pigs, 148. Sowes eati 
their pigs, 149. 1 for the — 
cote, 24. 

Sombread, 272. 

Somthermwood, 3 14. 

Somtluftle, 218. 

| Nyn 3 


Sharrowes 
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$parrowes male and female, 121, Sparrowes 
crying early a ſigne of raine, 33, ſolitarie 
Sparrowes — 1 e d * 

Sparrowhaukgs „ 874. wherein 

Lader from Bux zards, ibid, the manner of 
taking and keeping of ihem, ibid. their diſ- 
eaſes and remedies, 875. 

Speech vnproſitable maketh a man e ti- 
tible,z o. ſimple and true Speech cauſerh a 

man to be much eſteemed, ibid. 

A Spenceto keepe vitt ailes in, 23. 

Speltcorne,and how it muſt be husbanded, 686. 

Spices deſtilled, 619. 

Spiders falling without any violent cauſe, a 
ligne of taine, 33. a Spider ſwallowed by 3 
horſe, 195. | 

Spinach male and female, and u hy ſo called, 
225, the great profit comming thereof, 226. 


when OD muſt be ſowen. 20g. it grow- - 
e 


eth vp three daies aftet, 210. 

The Spine a very beautifull and lonely bird, 
her feeding, 886. all Spinks haue not like 
voic a bil. ö 

The Squire an inſtrument for meaſuring, 655. 

Stables for horſe, 22. 

A round Staires,23 

Cow Stalles mult be kept 
_ of beaſts Stalles how they mult be ſea- 
ted, 20. ; 

Stallions to coucr mares, 114. Stallions to be- 
get mules and mulets, 1999 

Stars ſparkling are ſignes of great flouds of 
water, 33. | 

Starthuſtle 260. 

The Steele glaſſe is the bewraier of the coun- 
tenance,77 7. 

Yoong Stocks and wilde plants muſt be remo- 

e how they muſt be husbanded, 

439. yoong or wilde Stocks to graft vpon, 

and how they muſt be prepared, 36. 

Stomacke we ake, 286. 

AStone in the giſſarne of a capon that makeih 
men apt to carnall luſt, 104. | 

In what place Stones doe ordinarily grow, 13. 

Cherrie Stones diſtilled, 581. | 

Storks and their maruellous nature, 11 2. di- 
ſtilled, 3589. 

Freſh Straw and the benefit thereof, 147. 

Strawberries, 253. their maruellous harmleſ- 
nes, and other properties, ibid. diſtilled, 
581, | 69 


Succorie, 218. 


Suites and matters in law, how and by whom | 


Sunne and moone two 


cleane, 86. all man- 


to be ordered,z7, 

eat and admirable 
3 world, 0. how the Sunne fore- 
tokeneth faire weather. 5. the ſouh Sunne 
ynwholeſome,y, when and how the Sunne 
betokeneth raine or tempeſt, 32. when it 
betokeneth ſnow in winter, 34. 

Swallowes + hangs 589. 

Swans,an many are requiſite to be toge- 
ther, 110, their — they — 
their owne ere 3 It, , 

Swine cannot abi „149. more greedie 
then any other beaſts, how to — > wank . 
and theit nature, 147. ſubiectto the plague 
and many other diſeaſes, 150, their cures, 
ibid. to fat them, 365. in what quarter of the 
moone they would be kild, 15 x. how to ſalt 
them, 152. their playing and running hither 
and thither, a ſigne of raine, 33. honoured 
of the Egyptians for ſhewing them the til- 
ling of the ground, 157. 


x 


Abacco, 28 f. | 
Tale carriers are not to be harkened vn- 
to, 52. | 
T amariuke,365, 
T anſey,319. 
Great wilde T are,696, 


Tartes, 723. 

The Teeth of horſes declare their age, 180. 

Signes of Tempe and thunder, 35. 

Terragon is made of lineſeede, and how, 235. 

White Thiftle, 264. 

Ladies Thiſtle, 260. Bleſſed Thiſtle, and the 
maruellous vertues thereof, 259. the hun- 
dred headed Thiſtle, and his matuellous 
vertues, 264. the Tazell his late giuen 
names, and his properties, 393. 394. the 

| _ cloſing and ſhutting together pre- 
et 63. | 

To Thraſb . and the floore ſor the ſame, 
681, 

T broFiles, what manner of birds they be, 893. 

ſold very deere amongſt them of old time, 
119.they are of two ſorts, 5 c 4. their nature 
and foode,895. Throſtles leauing the val- 
leyes,forcſhew taine, ; 4 

Thyme,z11.mountaine Ihyme, 316. 


Tillig of the ground, with diuers ſorts of 


beaſtes, according to the countrey, 674. 
Tillage diuers according to the diuetſitie 


of 


the and c | 
pots 
ſame, 667 


» * « 4" 
"The Time and preſages of the entrances of 
the fower quarters ofthe yeere,z 5. 
What manner of hawke the T jercelet is,876- 
T ormentill,265,and why fo called, ibid. 
T orteiſes, and how to baite to take them, 649. 
The herbe Teta bona, 321- | 
Towrrgine the garden of Fraunce, 13, 523. the 
people thereoflouers of their 13+ 
Trees and ſhrubs with a diſc ther 
353- Trees are of two ſortes in generall, 
823, in what ſoyle they would be a 
8. ofthe place and cheriſhing of Trees in 
generall, 470, to ſer ſmall Trees againe, 
469. Trees grafted in what ſeaſon they 
muſt be tranſplanted, 465. of fruit trees in 
articular,q72. Treestranſplanted are the 
tter, 336. Trees growing of ſtones, 426, 
the beſt ſeaſon of planting mn, 
of — Trees, 467, 468. Trees plante 
without rootes, 313. Trees giuen to be ouer 


fruitfull, how to moderate, 519, 522. to 


cauſe Trees to bring early fruit, 
F. how to husband them when they be- 


in togrow,518. preceprs of planting fruit 
t | ſt, 512. how to plant, ſow, and 
graft Trees, to come by ſuch fruit as is ex- 
quiſite, 458. ro dig and pinke your Trees, 
517.toprunc,make cleane,and bare Trees 
at the foote,q2,47,515,516. Trees that are 
browſed wich catrell, 513, Trees full of 
moſſe become leane, 516. to cure Trees, 
519. yellownes and the iaundiſe and wee- 
vill in Trees, 321. and wormes troubling 
the ſame, 322. to curt Trees that looſe their 
flowers, 21. a dead dog ot other carrion 
applica to theroote of a tree that is ſicke, 
ſet it in ſtrength againe, 516. to kill 
wormes that hurt the rootes of trees, 514. 


to make a barren Tree to beate fruit, 520, - 


Trees bringing foorth grapes, 457. water 
Trees and their kinds and nature, 823. to 
make wilde Trees to grow of ſeede, 818. 
what ſoyle is beſt for wilde Trees, their na- 
tures, properties, and differences, 822. the 
beſt ſeaſon to plant trees for timber, & 12. to 
haue greene Trees of all ſorts, at all times, 
461. Trees delighting to grow in the water, 
$23. Trees of Soloigne arc imal & ſtarue- 
lings,815. 

T refocle ſhutting. in it ſelf is a ſigue of raune, 33? 
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Trichmadame, 223. . | 
T rougbes at the wel fide to water cattell at, 21, 


anon, we. co... | 


T urneps the foode of the inhabitants 
fin and Savoy, 240,how they mult bebuC. 
banded and what their properties begbid. 


e 75,23. 
T urpentine=tree 4 5 turpentine, 613. 


Turtle doues, ing and diſeaſes, 118. 
their blood good for the woundes and vl- 
_ of the eies, ibid. as allo is their dung, 

Herbe 7'wo-pence,276, 


Ml 


V Alentia, the vale of ſwannes, 1 10. 

Valerian, and the vertues thereof, 258, 

Veriuice, and the manner of making of it, 769 
Vermice of apples, 483. 


and vertues, ibid. good for the fight, ibid. 

Veruaine a at their will bee good 

water found, if there be a well didg,g. 
Wilde Yes, or the herbes called Brionie, 


360. | 
How Yines newly planted woulde be husban- 
ded, 743. Vines of dwers kinds according 
to their colouis and other qualities, 741. 
in what ground the vine muſt bee planted, 
730, two things to bee conſidered in the 
planting of it, ibid. Vines muſt bee plan · 
ted ypon the ſouth, &. at what time to be re- 
mooued 8. plants of Vines how to c huſe, 
735. Vine plants where, when, and howe 
they muſt be planted/ y 39. ihe blacke Vines 
1 fower kinds of it, ibid. the hul- 
andrie of the Vine both Voong and olde, 
743. and their ſundrie earings, 745. the 
white Vines plant, and the kindes thereof, 
742.the Vine mult not be planted of duers 
plants, 738. to make the vine newly plan- 
ted to take toote bid the 2 
ting the Vine is diuers, according to the 
duerfitie of countries and grounds, 737 to 
cauſe the Vine to bud quickly, 749. how 
to handle the Vine that hath too ma- 
me branches, 751. when the Vines muſt be 
cut, 48. Vines growing trees, and 
Vines after thefaſhion of arbours, 733. 


Vines wel husbanded, are of great increale 
Nan 4 and 
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do husband their Vines negligently, 730. 
to make a barren Vine fruntefull,751, cer- 
taine obſeruations concerning the Vine, 
748. to graſi the Vine, and the manner of 
proc 
yeelde 
good 


the new Vine,744. to 


eat reuencw. 457. what manure is 
euill for the Vine, 739. to manure 


749.to manure Vines is a pernicious thing 
734. to make that oxen and kine doe not 
touchthe Vine,751 for theſe cattle are ve - 
rie noiſpmeto it, ibid. nothing muſt bee 
ſowen amongſt the Vines, 738. the Vine 
hateth the colewoort about al things. ibid, 
the laxative Vine, 749. treacle Vine, ibid, 
water of the Vine,59;, how the Vine may 
| bekeptfrom the froſt y o. the diſeaſes of 
the Vine, and the remedies thereof, ibid, 
the Vine nurcerie, 733. euill Vine dreflers 
deſcribed by their effects, 240. a Vineyarde 
ina ſtrong ground, r5, Vineyards 1 in 
| places ſtading towards the ſouih 7. l. 
9 it 18,586. the manner of making 
1, 766. Vineger of $quilles 769, ſweete 
V 76g. Vineger of apples, 48 5 diſtil- 
led Vmeger, 38 6. and the vertues thereof, 
ibid. Vineger quickly * certain 
may 


obſeruations concer Vineger, 767, 


| Vineger made without wine, 768. to cauſe 


V to become wine agune, 767. 
Dame Noleti, zog. marian Violets, 30g. march 
Violets, 302, 
A Viper having ſtung a horſe, 197. 
Vitu (ignifiyng a Vine, hence ſo called, 773. 


U 


Aſrriig | 
WIA . and their nuts how profi- 


table, 4, when Walnut trees are to bee 
planted, 492. and remooue d. 493. and how 
they muſt be alone, and whynbid. Walnut 
trees grafted, 494 the more beaten, the 
more truitetyll, abid. they naturallte hate 
oakes,493. walnut trees without frulte and 


leaues till midſommer,q64.they torethewe 


plentie 493. Walnuts without ſhels, 462, 
494.and how to haue mo Walnuts, 462. 
to cauſe Walnuts to haue a verie tender 
ſhell,464. 494. Walnuts how planted,426. 
how to keepethem greene, 525. Walnuts 
to t auſe c apons to roſt very quicklie, 495. 
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and proſite, 7 28. the inhabitants of Paris 


ng therein, 747. Vines grafted - 


e and weede it, 


n 


Walnuts preſerued, 342. Walnuts of harde 
ö —— headach and ſhortnes of 
breath, 496. Walnuts diſtilled, 581. 
Preſages of Wure, 832. | 
The Warren, ſcituation and profite thereof, 3. 
804.and of the ſtoring of it, 85, &c. 
To water herbes,208.512. Water the com- 
mon drinke of all liuing creatures, 771. 
raine water meete to bee gathered into ce- 
ſternes . the beſt Waters, 11. freſh Wa- 
ters ſpring out of cold plac es, 6. ſweet Wa- 
ters in eee ſalt or ſea water how 
it may be made freſh, 587, allume Water, 
595. purgatiue Waters, ibid. Waters of di- 
uers ſorts diſtilled, with a diſcourſe there- 
n, 561. and who was the inventor, ibid. 
Watersvf al ſorts, diſtilled of many herbs 
in pn ole Waters compound 
diſtilled three manner of waies, 92. 
Waters diſtilled in Maries bath, 567. Wa- 
ters diſtilled in the bladder, 568, to take 
away the he ate of diſtilled waters, 580, the 
vertues of diſtilled Waters, ibid. and their 
durablenes, ibid. Waters diſtilled of fleſh, 
389. Waters diſtilled for fukes,598, Waters 
of licours, 384. Waters diſtilled of liuing 
creatures, 388. of egges, d roſe Water di- 
{tilled per Deſcenſum, 602, comppound tole- 
Warer,593.muske role Waker, 596. ſweete 
Water ibid. counterfaite Water of Naffe, 
397% Water imperiall, 594. treacle Water, 
593. Water of the vine, ibid, of crums of 
bread, 599 of lard, 601. of rubarbe diſtilled, 
$95 of cowes milke,601,ofa capons broth, 
bo. of cares making drunke like wine, 69 1. 
of calucs feete, 599, of lignum vite, ibid, a 
r | 
Waxe of all ſortes, and the notes of good 
Wäre, 470, olle of Waxe,625 and his ver- 
twe,626, Waxediſtilled,s 7 | 
Weathers hen nes bring foorth Aiperagus, 237. 
To Wee gardens, 31 0, | 
ili much in requeſt, and how to ludge where 
to finde water, 9. what manner of. Wels 
they be that haue goed Water, 10. Wels in 
ardens, 25, Wels going with wheeles, 7. 
Wel that ate neuet dry, 10. 0 . 
urſeli, and how to kill them, 99 
Whate,9 0. | 
Wheate muſt be ſowen in myre, and in the in- 
creaſe of the moone, 67. it loueth a ſtron 
ground, iq. how to chule your Wheat an 
other corne for bread. 705. 


Wheate 


4 


* 


ir beate ſtarch of what manner of flower, and 
how to be made,709, 

Whirlewinds and their nature, 35. 

55714 


; Willowe: when,where,and how they muſt bee 


planted, 824 &c, Willowes diltilled, 599. 
Willow plois, 640. 
The north une good to keepe corne in gar- 
ners, 24. dangerous for the Farmehouſe, 5, 
the north Winde enimieto trees, 377. 
ſignes foreſhewing Winde, 34. duckes 
ſignifying Winde to inſue 110. ſoutherne 
Windes verie incommodious for Langue - 
doc, Gaſcoigne, and Prouence, 16. 
A ſwall Vine to drinke in the houſe, 53, in 
what place ſuch ſmall Wine muſt be kept, 
28 the boiled Wine called deſutum, 773. 
Winedefined, with a diſcourſe and teaſon 
of the definition, 772 773, Wine the loo- 
king glaſſe of the minde,777, Wine goeth 
baretoote, ibid. by what men Wine was 
firſt inuented. 527.77. and why it is called 
elves in Gre eke, nd Vaam in Latine, 774. 
Wine with a diſcoutſe vpon the inuenti- 
on, nature, faculties, differences, &nec-ſ- 
ſitie of Wine, 770, of the conſiſtence of 
every Wine 591. differences of Wines ac- 
cording to the propertie-of the countrie, 
797. Wines of all ſorts, and their qualitics 
and vertues, 82. good Wines gro in hot 
places, 6. Wine applieth it ſelte to the na- 
ture of the drinkers, 778. differences of 
Wines according to their colours and 
roperties 782. to cauſe turned Wine to 
LE his taſte againe, 764. 765, troubled 
and muſtie Wine, ibid. What profit Wine 
bringeth to mans bodie,7 76, and alſo what 
diſcommodities, 777. how much Water 
muſt be put amongſt wine, 780. Wine hurt». 
full for children, and for what age it is Ge, 
981, Wine huttfull ro hot and drie bodies 
but good for moiſt ones, 784, the vices and 
accidents hapning to Wine, and howe to 
order it inthe vault,7 44,at what time wine 
is woont principally to tune bid. to trie if 
the Wine haue no water, 486, mungrell 
Wines yen. newe Wines not Wholeſome, 
375, new Wines hotter then olde in this 
counttie,ibid.old Wine hotter then newe, 
ibid, boiled Wine ſeruing in Need of hony 
or ſugar 143. meere Wine hurteth the 
found body oo. Wine called Oligophorum, 
when, na what feauets it is profitable for, 
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787, weake Wines 70. Wines without 
ſmell ibid. to ke epe Wines from ſpending 
then ſtrength, 349. againſt poiſon or vene- 
mous 3 Ke —— 66,a Wine 
againſt the bitings o ents, 461. Wine 
rouoking 1 1 plentie of 
ine, ibid. Winter cherrie Wine, 363. 
W h 3 
pomegranate Wine, 763. Wineof le, 
* pepper, baytree, aſarum, and ſage, 
ibid. | | 


Winter cherries, 362. 
Winter with e eee of the conſtitu- 
tions thereof,36,” 
Woade, 391. the manner of making of it, 392. 
when it muſt be ſowen, 49. 
Woodeocks, 110, i 
Women impatient, 100, Women having their 
tearmes cauſe pum to die, 252. 
Yoong Woede hus bande d, thiueth much bet- 
ter then that which is neglected, 8 14. what 
is to bee conſidered before the planting of 
Woode,809, what manner of ſoile it cra- 
uerh,822. Woods how they mult be 
ted, ;. to tranſplant, lop, and make cleane 


Woodes, 81 f. the pleaſure and profite that 


commeth of wilde Woode planted, 819. 
Woode for the fire, ſewell, 22. Woodes on 
the backeſide of the houſe towarde the 
north g. or toward the ſout 
countrie, ibid, timber to builde wichall, 
when beſt cut downe, 7. Woodes oftim- 
ber trees, their ſcituation and diſpoſition, 
810, and in what ſeaſon it muſt be planted, 
811, Woode that turneth into ſtone, 13, 
to diſtill Woode, and the manner of pro- 
cee dings therein, 619,620. 
nvolues will do nothing to ſheepe, if the ſore- 
moſt haue garlic ke hanging about his 
necke, 162, Woolues howling neere to 
houſes, a ous of gy; Woolues en- 
rage qa the biring of a Wook 
gerous and ines. 
Worme! creeping out of the earth, a ſigne of 
rajne,zz. how dangerous it is to eate the 
Worme that js betwixt the clawes of a 
ſheepes foote, 163, | 
Wormwoode,z t olle of Wormwoode, 556, 
To Write and reade is not neceſlarie for a 
Farm ar,a9, Y 


Of the Yeere, and a prognoſtic ation of the 


conſtitution thereof by the twelue daies, 
35.&c« 
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4 of women newly brought in 
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319.361.335 

How the Age of man may be a great while 
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An _ Aire,andthe means todriue it away, 
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ApoFemes, 167.280. of all ſorts, and the hea- 
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de Apoſtemes, 288. Apoſtemes of the 

breſts, 272. Apoſtemes in oxen.143. 


ie, 57. 306.3 20.185. 
Tokeepe ef. 


» 236. howto recouer it againe, 


Appetizeloſt 
366. 
Aue in hot ſes, 184. 
'B 


Ache,and ache of the Backe, 357. 

Barbes a horſes diſeaſe, 185. 

Berrennes in women, the remedies, 72. 119. 
311.313.317. 3 20.362, 

To bring women to Bed without paine, 308. 
to be in bed before ones time, 74. 
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17.at the mouth, 66. 


Bellie, and the fluxe of the Bellie, 69. the co- 


ſtiuenes of the Bellie, rog. ache in the Bel- 
lie, 356. coſtiuenes, 268.272 548. to looſen 
it mightily, 361. Bellie ac he, fluxe of the 
Bellie, and the Bellie bound m oxen, 135. 
136. paines of the Bellie in horſes, 188. 
Vntimely Birth, 265. ö 
Bitingsof dogs that are mad, 85. 233. 259-310- 
496. 502. 507. 840. Bitings of venemous 
beaſts, 267. 270. of the viper 195. of ſcr- 


pents, 85. 143. 319 461. 840. 852, of the 


Bitings or wounds made by 


, 163, 
erous, 8 52 Bitings 
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of ſhrewes. 143 · 19. of ſeorpions, 143. flies 
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The Bladder, 388. 
Blifters,278. 
Bloud cluttered; 261, flute of Blond,69. Blee- 
ding at the naſe, 62. to puriſie the Bloud, 
236. e 
Bloadſacers, 
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Bloudiefluxes,165. 171. 222.229, 253.255.261 , 
265.268-272.275.294. 851. | 
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148.595. | 

Eats in 194. 

Breath and difficultie of breathing, 287, 314. 
ſhorrnes of Breath, 160.230.271.314. an ill 
Breath, 3 17. a ſtinking Breath. 25. to cauſe 
one to haue a Breath, 258. 306. 313. 
ſhortnes of Breath in horſes, 263. ſhortnes 
of Breath in mules and mulets, 200. 

The Brei#,263. 

The Breſts,272.280.theBreſts over hard, 310, 


502, | 
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fla withered, and hanging Breſts, 65. 
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66. for the cankes in the Breſts, 286. 
Toreſolue and waſt the tumors of the Breſts, 


234. 
e blacke ſpots, 82. 270. 280. 
Buboes to cure, 169. 
Burning, 83. 105. 230. 268. 270. 271. 280. 305. 
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i 310. | 
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of the err ate SN 75.00 — 
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colicſe, and the cure thereof, 68,191, 200.233. 
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313. 310. the falſe Conception in the 
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For ſuch as are in a Conſumption, 105. 

Contraction of ligaments, 264. 

Conuulſion, ibid. 277. 315. 3 20. 
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Coughes of all ſorts, and remedies for the 
ſame, 105, 230. 277. 314. the Cough in 
oxen, 134. 140. the ſheepes Cough, 159.161 
the Cough of mules 2000. 

Counterpoiſons,3 72.385. 

The cCourbe, a bene maladie, 194. 
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Eafnes, 61. 230. 
Deffillatiens of humours, 260.270. Deſtil- 
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278. e ö 
To make a faire Die or colour, 317. 
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) of ſheepe, 199. the Diſcaſes of lambes, 162. 
the Diſeaſes of goates 166. the Diſeaſes of 
mules and mulets, zoo. the Diſe aſes of aſſes 
197. diners Diſeaſes of ſwine, 149 · dogs 
their Diſeaſes, and remedies for the ſame, 
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E Ares, the paine and diſeaſes of the Eares, 
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270. rednes of the Eyes, 253. 276. and other 
griefes of the ſame, 592. 593. the Eyes of 
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1D19, 
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